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HBNRY  VIIL 


Henry  VUI.  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng* 
land  with  every  possibly  advantage,    ^e  was 
eighteen  year»  of  age»  b^n^iful  in  person^  ex* 
pert  in    all  the    polite  exeroise|s,  pi^ectly 
skilled  in  music^  spjA  a  proficient  in  the 
learning  of  the  times^  being  conversant  in  the 
aristotelian  philosophy  and  school  divinity, 
wMch  were  then  the  studies  chiefly  pursued 
in  the  universities.    Being  by  the  father's, 
side  descended  from  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  by  the  mother's  from  the  house  of  York, 
^1  Actions  were  exttngfiished,  and  all  divisions 
were  united  in  his  person.    His  prudent  pre- 
decessor had  left  him  a  peaceable  kingdom, 
^ble  ministers,  and  ft  well-stored  treasury. 
But  with  all  thesei  fortunate  circumstances 
and  brilUant  talents  |Ienry  wanted  the  two 
chief  re^iiisites,  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  never 
did  the  .accession  pf  any  monarch  promise  a 
greater  or  produce  a  less  portion  ,of  public 
felicity. 

VOL.  IL  A     ;•   :•    '/'./  "'  ^     '^ 


2  iriSTORY  OF  BNOlJNDf. 

The  first  act  of  injustif^e,  that  ma;rk6d  his 
reign,  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  people. 
This  was  the  prosecution  of  the  two  rapacious 
commissioners,  Empsom  and  Dudley,  whom 
hii  father  had  appointed  to  inquire  into  cases 
of  treason,  and  to  levy  fines  in  proportion  to 
the  offence.  Their  conduct  was  strictly  ex- 
amined ;  but  as  it  appeared  that  although 
they  had  stretched  the  laws  to  the  utmost 
point,  all  their  proceedings  had  been  afitho- 
rized  by  the  king'i  warrant,  they  could  not 
be  legally  convicted.  But  as  the  people 
demanded  and  the  court  determined  their 
destruction,  a  false  charge  was  exhibited: 
they  were  accused  of  plotting  against  the  new 
king,  and  were  condemned  and  executed  for 
that  forged  crime. 

-Though  Henry  was,  according  to  the 
notions  of  that  age,  a  good  theologian,  he  was 
a  bad  politician.  Italy  had  long  been  a 
theatre  of  political  discord ;  but  since  the 
days  of  Henry  III.  the  kings  of  England  had 
avoided  intermedling  with  the  affairs  of  a 
country  so  f emote  from  their  dominions  and 
so  little  connected  with  their  interests. 
Henry  Vlll.  suffered  the  Pope,  Julius  H. 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  to  draw  him  into  a  league  to 
expel. the Erc»$b>/f(un  Italy,  after  which  they 


were  to  assist  him,  with  all  their  ferces,  to  re- 
cover Gnieiioe  and  Normandy.  The  failura 
of  so  many  attempts  upon  Franee  had  not  yet 
cured  the  English  of  their  rage  for  foreign 
conquests.  Henry  resolved  to  carry  his  arms 
into  that  kingdom,  and  hoped  to  rival  the 
feme  of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors.  A 
romantic  leader  will  always  find  romantic 
followers.  The  design  of  the  king  was  ap- 
plauded by  his  subjects.  A  parliament  was 
5ov.4tb,  called,  and  the  commons  readily 
A.  a  I51S.  glinted  a  subsidy  and  a  poll-tax* 
Julius  II.  dying  at  this  juncture,  his  successor, 
Leo  X.  entered  into  his  nieasoreis;  and  a  new 
treaty  was  concluded  on  the  former  basis. 
The  Pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of 
Arragon,  were  to  pour  their  armies  from  Italy 
and  Spain  into  France,  while  the  king  of 
England,  who  was  to  furnish  his  allies,  par- 
ticularly the  Emperor,  with  a  considerable 
suin  of  money  for  carrying  on  the  war,  was  to 
make  an  attack  on  Picardy  and  Normandy. 
Henry  immediately  prepared  for  his  expe« 
dition,  and  passed  over  to  Calais,' 

A.  D.  1513.  !  i.  1  1.     ' 

expecting  a  powerful  support ;  but 
all  the  aid  that  he  received^  was  a  bull  from 
the  Pope,  granting  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
those  who  should  assist  him  with  their  persons 
or  purses  in  carrying  on  the  war  against 


4  H/srowr  oir  jufaidSD. 

Fiw9P9*  l4»9i9  Xll»  at  the  uBiAe  .time  Armed 
nn  alUaniQe  witk*  the  Veitfetiwiis,  and  marched 
the  grifatee*  part  of  bin  troops  inU>.  U'diy.* 
Thi^l^sXism  expedition  of  Lx>uis  favoured  the 
operations  of  tha  .  £&gU»h  monarch,  wha 
cfi^ptived  Terouenne  ..and  Tournay^most 
YithQ^t£^sta^ce,  -,, 

;Whi^i  Henry  wasi  ;th«/s  employed  on  the 
C(|ptinent,  ^ames  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  seized 
^he,  o^Qrt^anity  of  ipvading  his  doilunions. 
It  w.fi^  .extremely  impolitic  iq  that  prince  to 
vi^ilatp^fvithout  necessity,  a  peaq^  which  tvas 
SQ  adva9tageoii$.  tp.  his  Kingdom.  But  the 
Qomi«e}lpirs  aivji  ^Savqurites  of  James  were  the 
peiMiPniers  of  l^raiice ;,  and  Lamottre,  the 
ambassador  of  Louif»,  having  influenced  the 
Scottish  parliament,  tUat.i assembly  agreed, 
with  the  king,  in  resolving  on  a  wat  against 
England.  James  entered  Northumberland 
with  a  formidable  artays  but  in  aspiring  to 
conquest  he  ri»^d  on  his  fate.  The  English 
were  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,^ 
whom  Henry,  at.:his  departure  for  France^ 
had  constituted  lieutenant  of  the  northern 
counties.  A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place 
^flp.;i   '■    >■    '■  ''  ■  ■      ■ 

•  For  these  treatiei,  &c.  vide  Goicciafd.  lib.  9,  10,  {te.  P. 
Aaiitef,  total.  Tth.    Hea.  Ab.  ChVon.  ad  ao.  1510,  &c. 

f  He  w^  fon  of  tbe  dake  of  )(oifDl|(  who  iwas  ilain  at  the  battle  of 
BoBWorth.  He  was  reitored  to  thetiUe  of  earl  of  Sarreyby  Henrjr 
VII.    Dvgd,BaroB,8.p.908yftc. 


•    BjMRT  Flit.  6 

at  Floddtfli,  wbete  tbf«  Scottish  motitifeh,  wiA 
one  archbishop,  two  bishops,  fi^r  kbltots, 
twelt^  earls^  andseteBtMti  barons,  with  eight 
or  tea  tfaooKatid  coiiaitioR  s6tdier!i,<^elt  oa  the 
w  gibV'  ^<Wd  df  bettte:*  The'lo^'of  the 
Ar&.i6jkr  Etigltsh  ivdb  also  verjr  ebMidefbble^ 
Bat  hiM<MaiiK,  as'  usaal  'on  simtlAf'oMa^iclDs, 
differ  dt^iT^^ngly  in  their  accmMts  o^  the 
numbers  of  sl&io  and  the  particular  Of  th^ 
action;^  t  '    r  h  i.l -)ii  'i    h-    n 

The  frait  of  Henr^^s  .eampiii^  ki 'Fl*inbe 
wai^an  useless  coiiqoest  aak}atieirif>(:y%riumpW, 
He  had  borne  the  chieiT^tf^of  thd^jlpeb^  of 
the  war,  and  #ould  bat^^Jbeett  tk(^  priticipai 
sufferer,  had  ntfr  the  ab^tice  <M^>4Ae  FyeHidh 
army  in  Italy  left  biitt  Vd  Met  dlMMt  Withtttet 
opposition.  He  had  h^fin^iApMbly'thb 
dope  of  hffs  edlied,  wh»  being  i^ol^y  at^tiVfe 
to  tbeisOTfh'partieulWi-  ^oncera^,  weird  Wbdlijr 
r^;afdfesK^of  bi)B'te«^i^ta.*  i<Fhey  kiieWlhal 
allboofh  be'  faad^litf le  imderstandi^g'or  cbc- 
perieaeet>iil»^iti<$«^^  b«  (idMe^sed^  ah^^uletit 
treasury:  ihey'^iwenA  >«iil^ti^^  'rh  ^bliti^aft 
scienee,^  fbonejriwafpiril  thav  they  wanted  l^aHfl 
■  '    '  '  '  J  <  '  N  !     ■  '■'>  II  .f  i< .   !,;  ,Aii  "11'^  ' 

4  t}r,  RobemoD  myi,  tliat  ^ames  was  followed  by  as  ^laot  an 
t^mymmtriaiytimi  hk  mie»mH  btt#  M  iMh  %iislaii^,'  ttii^tb^ 
tweiTe  earii,  thirteen  loiidt,  fiyc;  eldest. $pni  of  J9oMeiiieiy.Mi4  fQ  '^ 
Cfiedfble  iiamt^r  a/  barons  frll  mth  the  kinf^,  but  oiakes  oo  meAioo  of 
ike  eccJcfliaitte  nor  of  t|w  nunber  df  prWat^wldlmthiiltilklt  Mm. 
Vide  iUst.8cotteBd,  toI.  1.  book  1.  p.  70  and  71. 


6  ai8TOftr \0F  SV9LAtiJ}^ 

they  <Kiidd  aot  have  m^t  with,  a  mojre  con* 
Teoient  ally. 

On  the  termiqatipn  of  the  campaigD  Htary 
r^turiie4  to  Eaglaud,,  in  prder  to  dis^ipate^  in 
more  peaceful  folii^,  the  tceasiafps  amassed 
by  I|i3  fat^r  for  vi^ry  diffi^renl;  pni^oses. 
Nothing  wa^  thowght  of  but  niirth  and  4i-* 
versions,,  and  so  easily  ^e  the  eyes^  of  the 
fiwpl^  tkiqded  by,trifle$i  tjhat  rejoicings  were 
made  as  if  be  had  returned  from  the  conquest 
of  Franpe.  <  The  Pape  alsp,.  considering  that 
jiie  ipigbt  s^il)  neefi^^bis  assistance,  cont Abated 
to  flatter  bi$  aelf.q^n^jt^  He  ;seiitbiQi  a  hat 
jEind^a  sworif  cpn$0ciMc^  on  Christmassy,  a 
pret^^nt  «ihi^<,th^.,iQyQreign  pcmtiffs  usually 
ynad^.lio  princes  ^rig«nQrPil$  who  had  obtained 
40<ne  signal  viptfti^  o^er  the  enemio^  of  the 
4>hnr«;^^:  ^Amidst  these  frivolous  4eitoonstra- 
tioQf^f  regard  to  the  \m%r  a  parliament  was 
c^iHed),  in  whiqh  little  attentioa  .was  (laid  to 
public^.  b)isiness,.}.t(enr}i«ibQwev«t,  ^ad  the 
generosity;  to  rew.affi  »<^9^i  ft^bose  ^vice£(  to 
j(^  $tate  gxfatly  e«jeeeded.kis  pwi.  :  He  gave 
ito.the  earl  of  Surrey  thc^  JtitloHof  duke  of 
Norfotk,  which  bis  father  had'losFwifh  his 
life  at  th^  battle  of  Boswortb.  Cfa'&rle^  Bran- 
don.was  aiso  ioceated  duke  of  Suffolk,  <and  the 
kitl[g;^hewed  hi$  magnanimity  by  conferring 
.on  Margavet  of  York,  rfster  to  the  earl  of 
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Warwick,  wbo  was  beheaded  by  Henry  VIL  the 
title  of  eoantess  of  Samm.^ 

At  this  time  the  famous  cardinal  Wolsey 
began  to  make  a  conspicuons  figure  on  the 
political  theatre.  This  person,  whose  high 
devattoQ  and  sudden  fall  have  been  commem«> 
orated  by  historians  and  poets,  was  the  son  of 
a  private  gentleman  of  Ipswich.  Being  sent 
to  Oxford,  at  an  early  age,  he  made  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  his  studies  that  at  fourteen  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachdor.  After  leaving 
QoUege!he  was  prei^nted  to  the  rectory  of 
Lymington,  in  Somersetshire,  by  the  marquis 
of  Dorset,  whose  sons  he  had  instructed. 
His  morals  seemed  not  to  have  corres** 
ponded  with  his  literary  acqoirentients  or  his 
sacrfed  profession;  for  he  had  not  resided  long 
at  his  living  before  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  for 
bmng  drank  and  raising  disturbances  at  a 
eoaotfy  fair.  This  disgrace,  however,  did 
not  retard  his  promotion.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  rectory  of  Bedgrave,  and  held,  at  the 
3ame  tinoe,  that  of  Ly  mington  and  the  vicarage 
of  Lyde,  in  Kent.  Having  insinuated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  the  bishop  of  H  inchester, 
minister  of  Henry  VII.  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy   to  the  emperor  Maximiiian.     His 


•  FiiriJiefMMligi«iorthMptnowTMelHeUe'^BmD,v^ 

I.  p.  SSBy  sC* 


^  HISTMW.  or  MN0LSND. 

&UTVpf^W9iHf  ^isp9$eh*^M  Ibis  aeeanoii^  and 
the  manner  in  ^ieb .}»  had-  tmoaactad  tbe 
:^atipi^si  jftf  kh',  miwim;  ga>e  great  satirfac- 
.^a  tp<4b^^Uig9  'it^bo  TCwardad  hisfaWitids 
^aii4  c}i|igf^Q«(  wUh  tbe:  deanry  df  iLiiieMii. 
^N99.n  aiker;  tbe  accefnipn  of;,Heiii7ftV)Ill^ftbe 
*;jb^)JH>p  of  WA^cbe8te^  a^ew^his  eiwnfihftaeiiee 
pn  .  the  4f  cliae,  /begao  /  tO;  devise :  rafianis  v  ;iiNr 
/supplanting jthe  eArliofSurrejf i. his  rival,  ^or 
this  purpose,,  be* istu-odiieed' at:  eonrt^^Wtdsa^f, 
dean  (tf  f^ineoli^^  with.,#bose  taiteteli&!wafe 
not  iiMiacqu4(pt^,  and-  proenred.ihsqDlldw 
qf^  of  Alni0ni^r;  not.  doul)tingf:thi|ttiwbeJ» 
once  ptaqedtuetr  die  king'a  person^  hef^UouU 
iK>on  find^lJb^  way  tDbistfarour.  :  ^  r  ^  ! I 
.  The  pi\%gr99S  of  Wolaey  jiustified;  th^  caktif' 
Nations oC^bis^frntroo,  :and  eveaeurpafsiedi haa 
iqcpectatiotfi. ;  He  waa  lit  Mice  isusiiiuatlng 
»nd  ent^rffri^ing :  he  t  aun^,  .  laughed ^  and 
danced,  with  every  libertime  of;  tha  ^oannrtic 
and  the,  levity  *of  hja<^bahaviaiir;,ii though  i» 
^opsistent  with; his  .e^riobl: xharaatar^  waa 
perfei^tly.  adapted  tqrtfae  itaste  ai  bia  soviaraigii;. 
We;ik  and' indolent  prauoes  {aie*aftway4>ruT«d 
}^  fanrouriten;  aiid  Woi*y;beiBgmadci  prima 
niiniater,  governed,  bbth  the  king  and;(*ka 
l&ingdpm  according  to  hia  pleasure,  //^i  }t< » 
Henry  being  at  length  convinced  uy 
Louis  All.  of  the  little  (lependence  that. ha 
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could  faav^'  on^  his  allies,  <;bnckidcidi  a  tt^at J 
'A^Dgust  7tb,  .  <'f  peaee  with  that  nMaarchi  The 
f -  D.  iftiji.  pttncipal  attides  w«e  the-  tear* 
rii^  erf*  Lank  with  Mary,  thesisti^of  Hanty, 
■aad  the  pajfvwht  of  the  >  arrears  due*  from 
Fianee  to  ^  4rit>wti  i»f  <  Bn^laad.*  Thus,  as 
a.ijodiiHoaii'ihistbriph  44>sawe9,  a  war*  fer 
which  :tli«osC«Mib)e  |^ext'wa9  the  glofy  df 
God  and^  ihe  irit^rests  bf-  V^fligiMi,  (was  ter« 
teinat^'%^  a*  tr^Vf., ^bieh  stipukted  only 
4!he  payma^t^ol^oiDaey,  without  aiiy  itoaatiofi 
0f¥digHm$  ^the  Pope,  w  <heiAuvph. 
• '  'BttfOpe tteverexhihitisd k> marJe' aoii ve*^ seews 
^  fN>lili«al  intrigue  «{tfaif  >durittg  thiH^MiigU. 
*i.dttii|!  :Alt:  df  iVantee/di^d  on  th«r  IsV  JaiMttty, 
14»5,  and  'waS'Soec^eded'^hy  Frdncis  h  who 
"^idso  itihMritiJd  <  Sthii  *  views  oi  •  his  predeeefi»or 
<«b  Italy; 'and^the  cont^tsbetween  the  French 
4MQ«iaf^h'an4l'4;h#  BinpeiV>r  Cbaries  V.  kept  all 
^fae  Enn^^A'ttlbm€fU  m  a  state  of  perpetual 
alarmf  'aad  i^aatiob.  '  Thd  English  nation 
Hod  little  to) hope  and  alMlittle  to  fear  from 
the  convulsions  of  the  continent  ;•  but  the 
btebitiohi'  aM  1nti4going  spirit  of  the  minister, 
involved  ibef  king  in  thO'intrieate  labyritrtll 
of  for^gn'pdlitictr;  • 

iniT  ,'tli    ,1   i'  'Trm  i,-  ,  ,-.      ,■  ■'     ^     i,c=: 

*  The  arvemn  of  the  ipiiii  ilipDiated  by  LquU  XI.  of  France  (o 

'Bdwtri  IV.  of  Ebglaiitf.    Hes.  AbL  bhttm.  fta,  1478  and  eoDArmed 

Pj  Chacl«f  VIU.  to  Hmy  VII.  nd  the  pfi)Ay  of  fiiUiflcvpii.  I4»£s 

Wfiih  MMoe  other  debti. 


10  BJST^BT,  W  XNCLAND. 

The  insiaoatiBg  talento  of  Wolsey  had 
procured  bun  an  entire  ascendency  over  hjs 
sovereign,  and  raised  him  to  the  highest  pitdi 
of  :greatne88  to  which  a  sabject  could  aspire. 
He  was  all-powerful  in   En^and,  and  bis 
friendship  was  courted  bj  all  the  sovereigns 
of  £ufope,  especially  by  the  kin^  of  Franoe 
anfl  the  Emperor.    Francis  procuned  bimfrqn 
Jlanie^  a  cardinal's  bat;  but  Hokojjr  aspired 
to  something  1  still  higher:   h|?  directed  bb 
,viejw.Sifto  the  pontificate;  and  Charles  being 
elected  emperor,  .seemed  more  likely  to  nise 
hw : to  the  chair  of  St^  Peter.    The  cardinal, 
thenefore,  beg^n  to  disengage  Jle^ry  from  his 
.oooa^xion^  with  France,  and  to  attach  btm  to 
,tbe  interests  of  the  emperor.    The  negocia- 
tions  and  intrigues  in  which  tbei  cabinet  of 
Lwdon  was  at  this  time  engaged,  had  no 
inational  object.    The  king  saw  only  with 
the  eyes,  and  heard,  only  with  the  ea^s  of 
,Wols#y ;  and  every  political  measure  was  cal- 
culated to  pro4lc4e  the  private  views  of  the 
minister.  «... 

The  circom^Knjoes  of  Europe  at  thjU  period 
were  extremely  favourable  to  H^olsey,  Francis 
and  Charles  being  about  to  prepare  for  their 
grand  contest,  were  equally  desirous  ot  pro- 
curing the  alliance  of  the  king  of  England, 
who  was  able  to  cast  the  balance  to  either 
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side  aift  be  pleased  i  and  they  knew  that  all 
his  measures  were  directed  by  the  will  of  hit 
minister.     An  interview  .being  prelected  be*- 
tween^  Henry  and  Francis,  Wolsey  entered  into 
a  secitet  negociatidn  with  the  emperor.  *  On 
this  occasion,  ChairliHi  came  into  England, 
where  he   remained  (dome  time,    and   after 
sevetal  oonferencesv  wtith  the  king  ahd  the 
ministw  proceeded  into  FlandevsL 
Henry    iinmediatdy   after   passed 
over  to  Calais,  and  bad  an  interview  witft 
Francis.     Every  thing  was  regulated  bythe 
cardinal,  who  well  knew  tho  taste  jof  the  two 
inonarohs.  ^  The  rOm^nti€  spirit  6f  chivalrgr 
reigned  throqgb  the  whole:  nothing' was  seen 
but  entertainments,'  tournaments,  balls,  nia»- 
querades,  and  other  divtnsions,  in  which  tbs 
two  courts  mixed  with  mutual  satiaiaction« 
During  five  saccessive  days,  the  two  kings  of 
England  and  France,  with  fourteen  assistants^ 
defied  and  encountered  all  comers,  and  ob^ 
tained  great  applause;  and  such  was  tha 
magnificence  of  the  scene,  that  the  plaefe 
where  it  was  displayed,  between  Ardres  and 
Guisnes,  acquired  the  name  of*  'I  Champs  de 
drap  ^>r,''  the  field  of  cloth  of  gold.* 

These  dbivalrou^  entertainments 'were  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  Henry,  and  not.  less  to 

•  For  a  dcfcriptioo  of  ibi$  acepe,  which  to  itrikinf^y  displny t  tbo 
taiCe  of  Chat  ■§ «,  "^  ^^^^  P*  '^^»  ^<^*    Flfucaiigef ,  &c. 
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Trancis ;  and  the  two  kings  parted  With 
niQtual  professions  of  perpetual  friendship. 
Henry  then  proceeded  to  Gravelines  to  visit 
the  Emperor,  who  returned  him  the  oompli* 
ment .  at  Calais^  wheve  *his  remained  with 
him  three  days,  and  hjiiris  recommendation 
to  the  Pope,.procuwdfor'Wolsey  the  revenues 
of  the  bishopric  of  Badvjoz,  and  a;  penision  of 
iwo  thousand  ducats  on  that  of  Valencia.* 
\  WolseV'had  now  attained  the  summit  of 
kis  fortune.  He  was  at  once  a  cardinal,  arch* 
bishop  of  York,  and  papal  legate,  with  esttra- 
ordinary  powers.  He  enjoyed  the  revenues 
of  tbei  rich  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,«and  also  of 
several  bishoprics.  fi[<e  tvas  likewise  lord 
chancellor  and  prime  minister,  and  disposed 
overy  thing  both  in  church  and  state.  *  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ^  himself,'  w^  hot 
exempt'  from  bis  iegantine  authority)  which 
•nabled  him  to  summon  all  the  bishops  to 
Us  convocation^  to  appoint  all  officers  in  the 
apiritoal  courts,  to  present  to. all  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  and  to  exercise  a  visitorial  power 
over  monasteries,  colleges,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy.  In  con.^equence  of  this 
extensive  authority,  he  intended  to  make  the 
monasteries  the  subject  of  an  inquisitorial 

«  laSptiQ. 
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Tisitt  in  order  to  discover  tbeir  corruptions) 
and  justify  their  suppression.  That  the  car- 
dinal had.  formed  the  design  of.  suppressing 
the  greater  part  of  the  religious  houses,  is 
certain,  I  although  other  affairs  prevented  bioi 
from  earrying  it  into  execution.^  But,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  this  plan  of  the  car- 
dinal of  York,  was  the  foundation  on  which 
the  king  himself  afterwards  proceeded,  and 
itt  indeed,  might  seem  both  to :  suggest 
and  aanction  the  measure.*  The  pride  of 
Wolsej  was  equal  to  his  power:  he  celebrated 
mass  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pope  himself, 
being  served  by  bishops,  while  earls  and  dukes 
lighted  the  candles,  gave  the  water  and  towel, 
and  performed  the  other  offices  of  acolothists. 
Whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  two  crosses, 
the  ensigns  of  his  legantine  and  archif>piscopal 
fonctions,  were  carried  before  him  by  two  of 
the  tallest  priests  that  could  be  found,  mounted 
on  the  largest  horses;  and  he  never  stirred 
abroad  without  a  princely  retinue.  The  people 
who  are  always  dazzled  with  shew,  might  have 
viewed,  without  regret,  this  extraordinary 
magnificence.  But  the  tyranny  of  the  car* 
dioal  of  York  was  severely  felt  by  the  clergy, 
who  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  at  London 
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a  pope  more  imperioas  and  arbitrary  than  be 
who  reigned  at  Rome. 

Thoagh  the  king  was  blind  to  the  fenlts  of 
bis  farourile,  the  case  was  far  different  with 
the  courtiers.  But  the  fate  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  shewed  them  the  danger  of 
speaking  their  thoughts.  This  nobleman 
happened  to  say,  that  in  case  the  king  should 
die  without  issue,  he  had  a  right  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  that  if  it  should  ever  be  his  for^* 
tone  to  9scend  the  throne,  he  would  punish 
the  cardinal  according  to  his  deserts.  This 
threat  was,  by  an  informer,  reported  to 
Wolsey,  who  soon  caosed  the  duke  to  be 
accused  of  treason.  The  substance  of  his 
impeachment  \was,  that  he  had  consulted  a 
fortune-teliing  monk,*  on  the  subject  of 
the  succession,  and  endeavoured  to.  make 
himself  popular.  All  the  peers  of  the 
realm  had  a  right  to-  assist  at  the  trial ; 
but,  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  cardinal,  there 
were  present  only  one  duke,  one  marquis, 
seven  earls,  and  twelve  barons,  of  whom  he 
appears  to  have  secured  the  majority.  .Before 
this  tribunal,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was 
condemned  for  treason,  and  soon  after  be- 
headed on  a  scaffold.     Every  just  man  must 

•  Tke  prior  of  the  Cartfaiulan  noiuutery  of  Hiotoii.    Hall,  p.  8ft, 
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fed  the  higliwt  indigfimtioii'at  sttch  ati  iin« 
merited  paDisbmentf-^-a  •  lioMemmn  pot  to 
death  for  expressing^  fate  dislike  of  a  wicked 
miaister.  It  is  the  criielty  and  injustice  of 
inflicting  panishment  without  guilt,  and  not 
Ike  naiaber  of  executions  that  stamps  on  a 
ragn  the  character  of  tyranny. 

Henry  hating  been  instigated  by 
'his  minister  to^deelare  an  nnjnst 
and  impolitic  war  against  Franoe,  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  call  a  parliament  or  to 
demand  a  subsidy.  M6tiey,  however,  was  to 
be  raised,  and  the  cardinal  being  the  author 
of  the  war,  it  was  his  business  to  pro  ide  the 
means  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  The 
expedient  which  he  devised  was  to  order  the 
sh^rifis,  of  every  county,  to  make  a  survey, 
somewhat  resemblikig  that  made  by  ^\iiliam 
the  Conqneror,  and  to  send  in  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteeu, 
with  an  account  of  their  property  in  land  and 
goods.^  After  which  h^  imposed  a  loan  of 
one-tenth  on  the  lay  subjects  and  of  one- fourth 
on  the  clergy.  This  arbitrary  taxation  met 
with  so  great  opposition  from  the  people, 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  insurrec* 
tioD,  only  a  part  of  the  loan  was  levied  by 

^  Slowe,  p.  n$. 
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The  disftppoJtttlveiKtiwMffh  ^Ifojs^jr.  expe-. 

parifido  oC^tbB  mpru^catiQa.iiffhicb  he  frtt  m 
beiAg  dec^iyed  in  hi3' views,  on  t^  papacj.i 
Leo  X.  having  departed  this  life  i^i  the  month 
of  Deceofher,  ^the  preceding,  ypar,  Wolsey 
relied  on  4he-iqfluen(qf  of  the,  emp^ mr  to  raise 
Irim  to  the  ehWiT^  of  S*.  Peter.  Bot  Charles 
knew*  hiiig^  to<>.  welt  tp.  suppose  that  such  a 
pope  wQidd, be.  guided  by  his  counsels.  He 
tb^^fore  procured  tb0\election  of  .fardidal 
Adrittn;  of  Utrech^^  wfaoi  had  beeii  b)s  pre- 
oeptor  and  was  wholly  deiroted  to  bis  interests^ 
But  s^Ufaougb  he  had  matoaged'  the  affiur  with 
the  greatest  desLt^rit j^ .  and  ^ecre^y,  WoAs^y 
was;  too  penetrating  npt  to  perceive  the  cheat. 
He.  tesolved,  however,  not  to  shew  his*  re^ 
sentment,  but  tqcontinue on  friendly  terni$ 
with  the  emperor  till  another  vacancy^  wbdch 
the  ag*  and  infitmities  of  the  new  Pope 
indicated  to  be  at  no  great  dsstancie.  The 
emperor,  on  his  part»  was  no  less  deoirons  of 
preserving  the  friendship  of  the  king  of 
£ngland  and  his  minister.  On  his  itetura 
from  Germany  to  JSpain,  he  resolved  to  .pay 
them  a  visit;  and  having  embarked  in  Flan- 
derr  he  landed  at  Dover,  where  he  was  re* 
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tared  by  the  cardinal  with  a  magnificent 
train*  composed  of  earls,  knights  and  gentle- 
men, bishops,  abbots,  and  chaplains,  all 
clothed  in  velvet  and  satin,*  besides  seven 
hmidied  yeomen.     The  king  coming  soon 

j«M«th«     after,  conducted  him  to  London 
A.  D.  15a,    ^here  he  was  received  with  all  the 
reelect  due  to  imperial  majesty.    The  car- 
dinal celebrated  high  mass  before  the  two 
monarchs,  and  forgot  not  to  shew  his  gran- 
deur, being  assisted  by  several  bishops,  and 
served  by  dukes.    Charles  V.  having  resided 
some  time  at  London,  was  invited  to  Windsor, 
where  he  was  installed  knight  of  the  garter. 
But  that  which  gave  him  the  greatest  satis- 
faction was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  Henry  against  Francis;  and  after  a 
stay  of  about  five  weeks  he  departed  for  Spain, 
well  pleased  with  his  reception  in  England. 
In  conseqnence  of  this  treaty  the  two  monarchs 
joined  their  forces  against  France.  An  English 
army  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men  was 
plaoBd  under  the  command  of  Charles  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk,  who  having  landed  at 
s^.tM,     Calais,  was  joined  by  a  body  of 
A.o.ises.    imperialists.   1  heir  combined  force 
amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  foot  and 
m  thousand  horse;  but  their  operations  were 
of  too  little  importance  to  merit  detail;  ^pd 
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the  particulars  of  the  war,  carried  on  between 
Charles  and  Francis  in  Italy,  are  m{  ifo  b^ 
considered  as  a  part  of  English  history,** 

The  great  business  of  the  cardinal  was  to 
provide  for  the  expences  of  the  war.  The  vast 
treasures  accumulated  by  Henry  VII.  were 
already  exhausted  by  empty  pageantry,  guilty 
pleasures,  or  vain  negociatiqns,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary means  used  by  the  cardinal  for 
raising  money  having  excited  an  universal 
disatisfaction,  it  was  requisite  to  have  recourse 
to  the  usual  methods.  A  parliament,  therefore, 
was  called,  and  a  convocation  of  the  clergy- 
was  held  at  the  same  time  according  to  cus- 
tom. The  cardinal  having,  on  divers  pre^ 
tences,  removed  those  prelates  from  whom  he 
expected  the  greatest  opposition,  and  in- 
fluenced others  by  promises  and  threats,' 
exacted  from  the  clergy  an  exorbitant  sum.-}* 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  commons, 
where  he  made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he 
endearoured/to  show  the  necessity  of  the  war 
undertaken  against  France,  and,  having.em- 
ployed  all  the  arguments  which  a  minister 
could  use  to  draw  money  from  the  parses  of 
subjects,  he  concluded  by  demanding  a  sub- 


*  The  events  of  xhU  war  are  detailed  by  P.  Daoiel,  torn.  7th,  and 
Guicciard.  lib.  1 5th  and  16ih. 
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hsuiy  of  four  shillings  per  pound  on  all  lay 
property.*  This  demand  occasioned  warm 
debates,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
commonit  resolved  to  grant  only  half  of  the 
money.  The  cardinal^  highly  incensed  at 
this  procedure,  went  again  to  the  house,  aiid 
desired  to  debate  the  matter  with  those  who 
opposed  his  demand  But  the  commons  re- 
plied)  by  their  speaker,  the  celebrated  Sir 
Thomas  More,  that  it  was  the  order  of  that 
house  not  to  permit  any  person  to  take  a  part 
in  the  debates  except  its  own  members*  This 
was  the  first  attempt  in  this  reign  to  render 
the  king  master  of  the  debates  of  parliament, 
and  its  failure  gave  the  cardinal  no  small 
mortification. 

This  ambitious  minister,  however,  soon 
experienced  a  disappointment  ot*  far  greater 
magnitude.  1  he  period  arrived,  which,  in 
his  expectation,  was  to  usher  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  towering  projects.  Adrien  IV. 
expired  at  Rome,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  and 
Wolsey  flattered  himself  that  the  emperor 
would  gratefully  remember  his  services,  and 
exert  all  his  influence  to  raise  him  to  the 
papacy.  But  he  found  himself  a  second  time 
deceived :  Charles  did  not  wish  to  place  in 

♦  Stow«*iSorT.S.p.m. 
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SO  commanding  a  situation,  a  person  whom  he 
knew  to  be  of  all  men  one  of  the  most  im- 
perious, intriguing,  and  unmanageable :  the 
cardinals  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments ; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  disappointment 
and  mortification  of  Wolsey  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  exaltation  of  Clement  VII. 
lo  the  pontificate.  But  conscious  that  a 
public  expression  of  his  resentment  would 
only  impede  his  revenge,  he  dissembled  the 
affront ;  and  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome 
was  ordered  to  notify  to  the  new  Pope,  the 
joy  with  which  the  king  and  the  cardinal  of 
York  received  the  news  of  his  exaltation. 
The  cardinal,  however,  was  not  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  forgive  a  prince  by  whom  he  had 
been  twice  so  egregiously  deceived;  and  from 
that  moment  he  sought  to  alienate  Henry 
from  the  interests  of  the  empe^-or,  and  to 
engage  him  in  an  alliance  with  France. 

It  was  Wolsey's  invariable  maxim  to  make 
all  his  public  measures  concur  with  his  pri- 
vate interests,  how  incompatible  soever  they 
might  be  with  tho&e  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  kingdom.  The  result  of  the  warin  Italy, 
produced  a  coincidence  between  the  views  of 
the  cardinal,  the  interests  of  England,  and 
the  welfare  of  Europe.  The  French  noBareh 
being  taken  prisoner,  and  his  army  totally 


roated  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Pavia,* 
France  was  reduoed  to  the  greatest  distress,  and 
all  Europe  was  thrown  into  consternation. 
The  emperor  was  left  without  a  rival,  and 
readj  to  oyerrun  Italj  with  his  victorious 
armies.  A  league,  therefore,  was  formed 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  France  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
This  torn  .of  aiTaiis  aiibrded  the  cardinal  of 
York  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himself 
on  the  Emperor,  who  bad  twice  disappointed 
his  hc^ies  of  obtaining  the  papacj.  It  was 
evidenilj  the  interest  of  England  to  oppose 
the  aggrandiwment  of  Charles,  who  menaced 
Europe  with  subjugation.  Wolsej,  therefore, 
proposed  an  alliance  with  France,  and  a  war 
with  the  Emperor,  and  the  measure  was 
zeadily  adopted  by  the  king,  and  approved 
bj  the  whole  oouacil. 

While  the  treaty  between  England  and 
France  was  n^^ciating  at  London,  the  care 
of  rating  money  was  committed  to  tbe  ear* 
dinal.  That  haughty  minister,  however, 
disdained  to  expose  himself  to  another  con- 
test with  the  house  of  commons.    He,  there* 
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fore,  adopted  the  arbitrary  measure  of  issuing 
royal  Gommissiotis,  to  levy  large  sums  both 
on  the  laity  and  clergy  thipughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  This  arbitrary  mode  of  taxation 
excited  such  a  ferment,  as  threatened  a  general 
rebellion  ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  dissavowing  the  commissions 
issued  in  his  name.*  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  shock  which  the  power  of 
M  olsey  received  ;  but  it  was  only  slight :  the 
king  ivas  acquainted  with  many  of  his  oppresr 
sive  measures ;  but  he  attributed  them  to  his 
zeal  for  his  service,  and  resigned  himself  with 
implicit  confidence  to  the  counsels  of  this 
all-powerful  minister,  who  filled  tbe  court 
with  his  creatures,  and  topk  care  to  remove 
all  those  whom  he  suspected  of  being  his 
enemies.  He  also  carried  into  executioti  a 
part  of  his  project  respecting  the  suppres»oa 
of  mouasteries.  By  virtue  of  his  legantine 
power,  he  commissioned  his  chaplain  t^  visit 
ail  religious  houses;  anid  this  inspection  pro- 
ceeded uith  a  rigour  that  was  infinitely  ser- 
viceable to  his  employer.  From  severslof 
the  monasteries  considerable  sums  were  ex^ 
torted:  some  were  wholly  suppressed,  and 
their  revenues  were  applied  by  the  cardinal 
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to  Ike  erection  of  a  magnificent  college  at 
0;iLforcl.  Thus  the  suppression  of  the  English 
monasteries  was  projected,  and  first  began  to 
be  executed  by  a  cardinal,  acting  under  the 
papal  authority. 

Tke  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  France 
Ai««tso,  was  concluded.*  But  the  w^r  which 
A.  D.  i5«5.  followed  of  course,  against  the  em- 
peror, was  productive  of  no  consequences  of 
any  great  import^ce  to  England.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the,  transactions  which 
took  place  between  Slngland  and  Scotland. 
These  were  a  successapn  of  wars,  treaties,  and 
truces,  which,  from  the  period  of  the  battle 
of  Flodden  fiejid,  appear  but  little  interesting. 
The  waraof  Henry  VIII.  indeed^  display  few 
brilliant  exploits  or  striking  events  to  attract 
the.  attention  of  a  modern  rieader. 

Bat  if  the  foreign  politics  of  Henry  VIIL 
be  of  little  importance,  the  domestic  occur- 
rences of  his  reign  are  highly  interesting  to 
posterity. .  Eighteen  y^rs  had  elapsed  since 
this  nmnarch  had  been  married  to  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  widow  of  prince  Arthur,  his  elder 
brother.  By  her  he  had  three  children,  of 
whom  the  only  ope  that  was  living  was 
Mary,  after u  ards  queen  of  England.     Catha- 
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rine  was  universally  esteemed  for  hcf  yfrtnM 

and  her  amiable  disposition;  but  neither  the 

q[ualifications  of  her  mind,  nor  her  person^ 

were  capable  of  securing  tlie  aiTections  of  her 

volatile  consort.     He  bad  long  ranged  froni 

beauty  to  beauty  amongst  the  ladies  of  his 

court,'  ahd  his  elevated  rank  had  alway$  pra^ 

cured  a  ready  compliance  from  fenmle  frailty. 

At  length  hTs  passion  received  a  check,  wbicb 

served  only  to  add  fuel  to  the  flanie,   mA 

raised  up  against  the  virtuous  queen  a  formi* 

dable  rival.     Among  her  m^ds  of  honour 

was  a  young  lady  named  Anna  Boleyn,  thi( 

daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boieyn,  a  gentleman 

of  distinction.*    He  had  b^en  twice  employed 

^s  anlbas^a(!or  to  Paris,  and  Anna,  his  daugh** 

ter,  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  France. 

The  brilliant  accomplishments  which  she  bad 

acquired  in  that  school  of  politeness,  aag- 

inented  her  personal  charms,  which  excited 

the  admiration  of  every  beholder.    *Mer  fta* 

tures  were  regular,  her  countenance- was  mild 

and  attractive,  her  cliape  was  elegant,  thotigl| 

her  stature  was  below  the  mi  idle  size;   and 

her  wit    and   vivacity  surpassed  even    the 

allurements  of  her  person.     Henry,  who  never 

restrained    any    passion,     was  immediately 

•  Dugd.  Baron,  2.  p.  906. 


ftradi  with  Mr  charms ;  but  her  virtnt  or 
ker  ambiiion  reqdered  h^r  proof  against  all 
the  arts  of  sedaction.  Perpeiviog  that  ha 
had  Qo  hope  of  sacceeding  ii|  his  amoar  hot 
by  marriage^  he  resolred  to  remove  the  only 
obstacle  that  stood  ii|  his  wa^^,  by  procuriag  a 
ditoree  from  his  queen.  His  ostensible  pre* 
text  was  a  scrapie  of  conscience  for  haviag  so 
long  lived  in  a  state  of  incest  with  bis  brother's 
widow;  but  many  of  his  subjects  suspected, 
though  they  did  not  presume  to  divulge,  his 
iwal  motive. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
legability  of  Henry^s  marriage,  with  Catha^ 
TiBe,  had  always  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
pmong  the  most  learned  divines,  and  rested 
wholly  on  the  dispensation  granted  by  Julius 
Q.  a  pontiff  more  famous  for  his  political  in* 
trignes  and  martial  spirit  than  for  his  religions 
principles.  When  Henry  VII.  concluded  the 
marriage  between  his  son  and  prince  Arthur's 
widow,  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
which  cquld  not  be  annulled  by  a  papal  dis- 
|iensation.  It  is  also  said  that  the  king, 
bdng  touched  by  this  remonstrance,  caused 
his  son,  on  entering  his  fourteenth  year,  to 
nake,  before  trusty  witnesses,  a  secret  pro- 
teilation  aguiMit  this  marriage,  and  that  even 


on  hisi  :deathrbed«he  had  enjoin^  1ii«  not  M: 
proceed  to  the  consummation.^  Bui:  DQt«^ 
withstanding  Xhh  charge,  Henry  VIU.  wa» 
no  sooner  placed  on  the  throne  than  he 
espoused  the  princess  contrary  to  Warham'9 
opinion,  to  which  he  preferred.that  of  the 
bishop '  of .  Winchester,  who  strequaosly  in- 
Kstod  on  the  unlimited  power  of  the  vi^ar  of 
Christ,  and  the  consequent  validity  of  the 
dispensation.  But  this  decision  did  not  e^* 
tinguish  all  doubts.  At  a  subteq/a^nttperiod 
the  emperor,  Charles  V.  was  ^Ifiimc^d  to 
Mary^  the  daughter  of  Henry  ^nd  Catharipe, 
bttt  reused  to  marry  thattfimi^^fs^li^daui^ 
the  council  of  Spai  n  questiqnediieriegiliin^amf, 
Afterwards  when  a  marriage  iwafin^gpci^qg 
between  the  same  princess  and  tli^r^|j^  pf 
Orleans,  the  bishop  of  Tarhe^  the  Frendi 
ambassador,  made  the  same  objectii^a,  maixi* 
Gaining  that  Mary  could  not  be  born  in  1^1.19^- 
ful  wedlock,  notwithstanding  the  Pope's  dis- 
pensation. And  Henry  declapred,  in  ,ayi 
assembly  of  the  lords,  that  the,  arguments  of 
this  ecclesiastic  first  inspired  him  M^ith  tha 
thought  of  inquiring  into  the  matter,  alth<^ngh 
some  circumstances  make  it  seem  prob^}>Jl€ 
that  either  his  scruples  of  conscienct;,  or.  at 


•  Boraet  Hist.  Reform.  1.  p.  36. 
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least  iiis  disgifest  against  the  queen,  may  be 
dated  from  an  earlier  period.*  It  is,  indeed, 
generally  supposed  that  cardinal  Wolsey, 
throngb  hatred  to  the  queen  and  her  nephew 
the  emperor,  was  the  first  mover  of  this 
divorce,  and  whoever  examines  the  character 
and  general  conduct  of  this  minister,  as  well 
as  of  Henry,  will  judge  whether  conscience 
had  the  princi}>al  share  in  prompting  the 
measure./ 

.  In  this  state*  of  doubt  Henry 
applied  to  Clement  VIL  .who  at 
that  time  sat  in  the  papal  chair.  Clement 
was  under  gveat  obligations  to  the  English 
monarch,  who  expected  from  him  a  ready 
compliance.  No  situation  could  be  more 
perplexing  than  that  of  the  Pope.  To  autho- 
me  the  divorce  would  highly  exasperate  the 
0nq>eror,  whose  resentment  he  had  recently 
felt  and  did  not  wish  to  rekindle  ;f  and 
besides  he  could  not  declare  the  bull  of  Julius 
IL  illegal,  without  invalidating  the  papal 
iniallibility,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
king  of  England  was  his  friend  and  protector. 
Thus  Clement,  according  to  his  own  expres- 
sion, was  placed  between  the  hammer  and  the 


•  Baraet  Htit.  Reform.  I.  p.  S6. 

4  The  imperial  army  under  the  dake  of  BovrboD,  had  takes  and 
plmdcred  Rome,  aad  impritoocd  the  Pope,  Bfay  0, 1587. 
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anvil.  In  this  dilemma,  the  best  esqpadknt 
that  he  could  devise  was  to  spin  out  tha 
bosiness  in  a  long  negociation,  in  the  hope 
that  a  change  in  the  king's  mind,  or  some 
other  fortunate  incident  might  relieve  him 
from  bis  embarrassment.  To  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  intrigues,  cabals,  and  tergiversa* 
tions,  made  use  of  in  this  affair,  would  lead 
to  a  tedious  prolixity.*  The  Pope  argued^ 
promised,  recanted,  and  temporized. .  Henij^ 
as  ivell  as  Clement,  bad  been  taught  the  art  of 
theological  controversj :  he  was  supported  bj 
the  authority  of  that  celebrated  school  divine 
Thomas  Aquinas,  atid  he  found  or  wrested 
many  texts  of  scripture  to  favour  his  passion. 
The  prelates  of  England  being  consulted,  and 
their  opinions  collected  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  all  of  them  except  Fisher,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  declared  the  king's  manriaga^ 
with  Catharine,  contrary  to  the  divine  law, 
which  could  not  be  superceded  by  the  papal 
dispensation.  To  these  arguments  and  author 
rities  Henry  endeavoured  to  give  additional 
weight  by  his  menaces.  His  ambassadors 
assured  the  Pope  that  the  English  were  already 
bnt   too  much  inclined  to  withdraw   thek 


*  The  whole  of  the  detail  may  be  leen  in  Burnet*!  Bist.  Reform. 
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obedience  from  the  holy  see,  and,  if  en« 
couraged  by  the  king,  would  readily  separate 
from  its  communion.  The  same  ambassadors 
also  solicited  the  Pope  to  grant  Henry  a  dis* 
pensation  to  have  two  wives  at  once,  if  his 
marriage  with  the  queen  could  not  be  dis* 
solved  by  pontifical  authority. 

These  negociations  had  continued  nearly 
two  years,  a  long  period  in  the  calculations  of 
love;  and  Henry  had  spent  the  time  in 
patient  expectation  of  the  issue.  Clement,  ia 
order  to  free  himself  as  much  as  possible  from 
this  perplexing  affair,  resolved  to  refer  the 
decision  to  his  legates,  and  sent  cardinal 
Campegio  into  England  as  colleagne  to 
Wolsey.  The  business,  however,  was  nothing 
advanced :  obstacles  were  artfully  thrown  in 
the  way ;  and  the  patieqce  of  Henry  was  ex- 
iiausted  by  reiterated  delays.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  find  in  Wolsey  a  steady  adher^it 
and  a  zealous  supporter.  But  the  cardinal 
seemed  to  be  nearly  in  the  same  predicament 
as  the  Pope.  On  one  hand  it  was  his  interest 
tp  please  the  king,  who  had  been  the  maker 
of  his  fbrtui(e,  and  oould  easily  take  away 
what  be  had  given;  oa  the  other  hand  he 
eoald  not  disoblige  the  Pope  without  exposing 
himself  to  dangers  of  equal  magnitude.  In 
this  dilemma^  he  judged  it  the  safest  to  stand 
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neuter,  and  although  he  was  of  adl  mankinid 
the  most  haughty  and  imperious,  y^t,  on  this 
occasion,  he  gave  way  in  every  thing  to  his 
colleague.  This  method  of  temporizings 
which  Wolsey  adopted,  was  highly  displeasing 
to  the  king;  and  Anna  Boleyn  was  fully 
persuaded,  that  if  the  cardinal  had  pleased^ 
the  affair  would  have  taken  a  different  turn. 
Whether  her  suspicions  were  well  or  ill 
grounded,  she  began  to  regard  Wolsey  as  her 
mortal  enemy,  and  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  to  excite  against  him  the 
resentment  of  the  king,  in  which  undertaking 
she  was  seconded  by  several  persons  of  the 
liighest  rank,  who  were  greatly  disgusted  at 
the  power  and  the  pride  of  the  minister. 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  ruin  of 
Wolsey.  The  king  foiind  a  minister  of  equal 
abilities  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  who,  having  been  profes- 
sor in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  was  ex- 
pelled for  marrying  contrary  to  the  canon 
law.  He  had  travelled  in  Germany,  where 
he  had  read  Luther's  works,  and  embraced 
severed  of  his  doctrines ;  and  after  his  return, 
was  tutor  tb  the  sons  of  a  gentleman,  who 
happened  one  night  to  entertain  two  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  cpurt.  The  king's 
divorce  being  the  topic  of  conversation,  Cran- 
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ner  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  the  best 
expedient  for  deciding  the  question  would  be 
to  consult  all  the  uniyersities  in  Europe,  and 
to  obtai^i  their  opinions  with  those  of  the  most 
eininent  divines  and  civilians  :  others  affirm 
that  this  measure  was  first  suggested  bj  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.*  But  it  is  certain  that  Cran- 
mer  discoursed  in  so  learned  a  manner  on  the 
subject  of  the  divorce,  that  the  king  being 
informed  of  his  abilities,  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  from  that 
mtfment  attached  him  to  the  court. 

During  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  Wolsey 
had  been  placed  on  the  summit  of  pros* 
peritj ;  but  we  are  now  called  to  contem* 
plate  the  fatal  reverse  of  his  fortune.  As 
soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  no 
longer  supported  by  the  royal  favour,  his 
enemies  openly  laboured  to  accomplish  bis 
ruin,  and  their  endeavours  were  successful. 
The  attorney^general  preferred  against  him  a 
Oct.  9th,  ^^^  ^^  indictment  on  the  statute  of 
A.  D.  1589.  pr^munire.  A  few  days  after,  the 
king  took  from  him  the  great  seal,  and  gave , 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  universally 
esteemed  for  his  talents  and  integrity.  Cri- 
minality is  readily  found  in  the  conduct  of  a 

•  Vide  Tidilal's  Netci  on  RspiO]  vol.  1.  p.  785. 
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minister,  whose  rain  is  determined.  The 
cardinal  ivas  onllawed  ;  and  the  king  having 
ordered  him  to  retire  to  a  country  house, 
directed  that  an  inventory  of  his  goods 
should  be  taken.  Thtn^e  were  found  to 
amount  to  the  Talue  of  six  hundred  thousand 
crowns^  which  was,  at  that  time,  an  enormous 
sum.  The  parliament  confirmed  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  the  cardinal,  and  his  vast 
wealth  was  confiscated  to  the  king's  use. 

In  the  mean  while,  tlie  diffemot  universitiss 
of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switxerlaiidl» 
being  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce, 
were  unanimous  in  their  opinions  that  Henry's 
marriage  with  Catharine  was  contrary  to  the 
divine  law,  with  which  the  Pope  had  not 
power  to  dispense.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
came  to  the  same  decision,  but  not  withcNri; 
warm  debates  and  great  opposition.*  It 
might  appear  wonderful,  that  the  English 
universities  should  be  more  hostile  to  the 
king^s  designs  than  those  of  foreign  countries; 
but  it  must  be  observed,  that  their  scruples 
arose  less  from  the  nature  of  the  question 
than  from  a  dread  of  its  consequences.  Most 
of  the  members  were  extremely  averse  from 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  which  were  beginnii^ 

•  yiii«  B«ii«t,  I.  p.ST  MdM. 


to  spremA  in  England,  attd  wfaidh  they  were 
airaid  of  cMiateeiaiiciiig,  by  deciding  against 
tlie  Popa.  They  also  disapproved  of  the 
kii^s  intended  nmrriage  with  Anna  Bokyn, 
bicaoie  that  lady  was  ineiiaed  to  favonr  the 
reforoiatioa^  and  eitpresBad  a  great  esteem  for 
Cranmer,  whose  ppe&rment,  for  the  same 
reason,  they  dreaded. 

On  th«  retorn  of  his  ambassadors  from 
Rome,  the  king  perceived  that  he  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  Pope,  who  still  eontinoed 
la  temporize.  The  delay  of  another  year 
had  egiaroised  and  exhausted  Henry's  patieaee, 
and  the  ondless  tnain  of  eadfaarrassments  which 
arose  in  constant  succession,  impelled  him  to 
idter  his  conduct/  A  judicious  historian  ob» 
•erves,  that  if  Henry  bad  at  first  acted  with 
more  vigour,  and  powarfully  supported  the 
Frendi  in  Italy,  he  might  have  brought  the 
afiair  to  a  speedy  and  favourable' decision,  as 
the  Pope,  who  was  entirely  swayed  by  his 
own  interests,  would,  in  that  case,  never  have 
thought  of  attaching  himself  to  the  emperor.* 
Henry  perceived  his  ^rror  when  it  was  too  late 
to  repair  it,  as  the  French  were  driven  out  of 
Naples^  and  Clement  VIL  saw  himself  di^liged 
to  unite  with  the  emperor,  the  effects  of  whose 
hostility  hehad  once  so  dreadfully  experienced. 
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In  this  state  of  alffiurs,  Henry  had  no  other 
expedient  than  to  set  the  papal  authority  aft 
defiance;  and  he  soon  found  that  he  should 
be  supported  in  this  proceeding  by  the  par- 
liament and  the  nation.  The  qneen  had 
often  been  solicited  to  retire  with  an  ample 
salary ;  but  she  rejected/every  proposal,  and 
declared  her  determination  to  assert  the  vali- 
dity of  her  marriage,  till  it  was  dissolved  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Pope.  The  patience  ot 
Henry  being  completely  worn  out  by  the 
delays  of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  resolved  to 
have  the  matter  decided  by  the  parliament 
and  clergy  of  England.  The  state  of  the 
case  was,  therefore,  printed  and  published  for 
the  information  of  the  people;  and  dD  the 
arguments  that  could  be  adduced  on  both  . 
sides  of  the  question,  were  amply  discussed 
by  the  advocates  of  the  king  and  the  queen, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  decision.^ 

While  the  learned  casuists  and  civilians 
were  preparing  the  subject  for  parliamentary 
discussion,  the  cardinal  remained  at  his  villa, 
agitated  by  alternate  hopes  and  apprehen- 
sions. A  gleam  of  royal  favour,  however, 
once  more  burst  on  his  fallen  fortunes :  the 
king  granted  him  a  general  pardon  of  all  his 
offences,  of  what  nature  soever,t  and  not 
I     '  — — -     ' 

•  BaroM,  1.  p.  9T.     f  The  pardon  ii  dated  February  18, 15S0. 


only  left  him  the  archbishopric  of  York^  but 
assigned  him  a  thousand  marks  per  annum^ 
oat  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Winchester, 
and  even  restored  a  part  of  his  confiscated 
property.  But  while  these  favourable  ap'* 
pearances  revived  his  hopes,  they  alarmed 
his  enemieS)  who  dreaded  his  return  to  court, 
and  exerted  all  their  elideavours  to  complete 
his  ruin.  At  length  he  received  an  order  ta 
retire  to  his  diocese  at  York,  and  set  oi^t  with 
a  train,  which  although  not  so  numerous  as 
during  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  still  con- 
sisted of  a  hundred  and  sixty  horsemen,  and 
seventy-two  carts,  laden  with  his  household 
furniture.^  Adversity  had  not  extinguished 
his  love  of  pomp  and  parade,  and  being 
arrived  at  his  palace  at  Cawood,  he  prepared 
for  the  ceremonv  of  his  installment,  in  which 
heantendfd  to  display  a  magnificence  little 
suitable  to  his  condition.  At  this  place  he 
was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
His  specific  crime  was  never  known,  although 
an  historian,  who  treats  of  those  times,  say» 
that  he  had  written  to  the  Pope  and  several 
foreign  prmces,  letters  reflecting  on  the  king, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  them  to  avenge 
his  cause.*     He  set  out  by  easy  journeys  to 

•  Hall,  p.  194. 


Loadcm,  to  appear  as  a  cnHunal,  wJhwa  ^ 
had  acted  as  a  fiovereiga.  Having  stayed  soma 
ttaie  at  the  eari  of  Sfarewsbaix'^,  at  Sheffield 
Piftrk,  he  was  saddenly  taken  ill  at  dinner, 
which  caused  some  to  suspect  that  he  had 
poisoned  himself,  though  the  £ict  seems  tm* 
probable.  Notrntfastaadiiig  his  sickness,  he 
recommenced  his  jonmej,  but  was  obliged  to 
stop  at  Leicester  Abbey,  where  he  terminated 
9ovember9o,  his  ambitious  cavcer.  Before  he  ex- 
A.  p.  isao.   pif^^  lie  |^]mg  expressed  himself  to 

th^  officer  who  guarded  his  bed  :  "^if  1  had 
^served  God  ,as  diligently  as  I  endeavoured 
^*  to  please  the  king,  he  would  not  have  for* 
*^  saken  me  in  my  adversity/^  T]ius  ended 
the  life  of  this  fomous  cardinal,  one  of  the 
proudest,  the  most  haughty,  and  most  amfat-* 
tious  of  men:  he  had  possessed  greater  power 
and  accumulated  more  wealth  than  any 
English  minister  before  or  after  him;  and 
had  he  Uved,  he  might  possibly  have  wea^^ 
thered  the  storm  by  which  he  was  assailed, 
as  the  king  shewed  «  great  concern  on  account 
of  his  death.* 

^futoLvye^  'I^^^  parliament  being  met,  the 
A,  D.  issi.  g0i5ject  of  the  divorce  was  proposed 
for  their  discussion.    The  clergy,  in  convoca- 

•      III  f  ,         i  I      1  ,  T 

«  Herbertep.  Tindia'f  ootci  00  Rapin,  Herbert,  p.  148.   Rapio, 
l.p.790. 
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tioo,    declared    tiie    ktng^s   marriage  witk 
Catharine  to  be  contrarf  to  the  law  of  €rod. 
Henry  haying  gained  this  point,  resolved  to 
abolish  the  papal  anthoritj,  which  could  not 
be  aoconpKshed  without   intimideiting  the 
dergy ;  and  aft  excellent  device  was  nsed  for 
that  purpose.     Cardinal  Wolsey  had  beem 
condemned  and  outlawed,  for  exenrcising  his- 
Infantine  power  in  England   without    the 
king^  qiecial  lieence;  bat  his  sentence  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  quibble  of  law,  since 
he  had  certainly  acted  wkh  the  royal  conni-  . 
vanco.    His  condenmation,  however,  involved 
all  that  had  acknowledg;ed   his  authority. 
The  king)  therefore,  ordered  an  incfictment 
to  be  preferred  against  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  realnr. 
This  measure  completely  answered  hi»  expec- 
tatioft,  and  effected  two  important  purposes. 
The  clergy  seeing  themselves  equally  desti- 
ta«t»  at  the  papal  protection  and  of  popular 
support,  purchased  their  pardon  by  siting 
an  instrument,  in  which  they  agreed  to  pay 
the  king  a  fine  of  <£118,840.  andalso  acknow- 
ledged   him   as   the   supreme  head  of  the 
English  church.^     As  several  of  the  laity 
were  also  involved  in  the  oflhnce  imputed  to 


•  Of  tUft  ton,  ^100,000.  were  given  by  tbe  district  of  Cuter* 
bmyydiereslbytbatofYork.    Rjm,  Foe4. 14.  p.  414. 
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tbje  clergy,  the  commons  were  equally  inti« 
midated,  till  the  kiag  dissipated  tb^ir  alarm 
by  granting  them  a  geneml  pardon.  The 
people  not  pnly  rejpiiced  to  see  the  clergy 
humbljed;  but  seemed  inattentive  to  the  dcr 
•pressioa  of  the  parliament ;  and,  from  that 
period,  Henry  Vlll.  might  be  considered  as 
an  absolute  monaroh- 

Though  ^he  affair  of  the  divorce  was  not 
yet  determined  by  (be  parliament,  Henry  was 
resojved  to  act  i|s  if  it  had  been  already 
decifledf  In  the  first  place,  be  sent  some 
bishops  and  lords  to  persuade  the  qu9en  to 
consent  to  their  separation,  or  to  refer  the 
decision  to  a  certain  number  of  prelates. 
Catharine,  however,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  desist  firQm  b^r  appei^l  to  Rome.  The 
kiQg,  tl|6refpre,  having  given  her  thf)  choice 
of  any  of  h}s  manors  for  a  residence,  took  his 
joiy  uth,  ^^^y  leave  of  her  at  Windsor,  and 
A.  D.  I6S1.     ^^j^g  ^^^  ^^y^j.  priviiiijiy  married  to 

Anna  Boi<$yn,  at  Calais,* 

Th^  prpce^ings  of  the  king  and  the  par? 
liamenti  encouraged  tbose  who  fished  for  a 
copnplete  r^forniatioii  in  the  church;  and  re- 
ligious dfsputcjs  became  freqiient  and  public. 
But  Henry  was  a  bigot  \i%  religion,  as  well  as 

•  Vide  Stowe,  p.  562.    Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  196. 
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Z  tyrant  in  politics;  and  in  throwing  ofTtl^e 
papal  yoke,  his  only  aim  was  to  render  him- 
self despotic.  In  order  to  prevent  his  pro- 
ceedings from  giving  rise  to  further  innova- 
tions, he  commanded  the  laws  against  heretics 
to  be  rigorously  executed,  and  the  very  same 
year  that  he  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  he  began  the  burning  of  protestants. 

Although  the  king  had  assumed  the  supre- 
macy of  the  English  church,  he  had  not  yet 
totally  separated  from  the  communion  of 
Some;  but  the  measures  which  he  continued 
to  take,  contributed  to  widen  the  breach.  An 
act  was  passed  by  the  parliament  for  pre- 
venting the  impoverishment  of  the  kingdom, 
by  the  sums  paid  to  Rome  for  first  fruits, 
palls,  bulls,. &c.*  The  house  of  commons 
appeared  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  Rome.  And  the  lord  chancellor. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  desirous  of  re- 
trenching the  usurped  power  of  the  Pope, 
without  a  total  separation  from  the  holy  see, 
resigned  the  great  seal.  Cranmer  was,  on 
the  king's  nomination,  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  vacant  by  the  d^ath 
of  Warfaam,  and  paid  nine  hundred  dUcats 
to  the  Pope  for  his  bulls,  the  last  that  were 


•  For  these  tbinp  £l90fi(X).  had  been  paid  to  Bome,  ilpoe  tl|e 
PMOBd  year  of  Ueary  VII.    Rapia,  1.  p.  795. 
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semt  ii:ita  Englaad  during  this  reign.    Tloi 

pew  arcbbisbopt  who  bad  imbibed  many  of 

Luther^(»  doctrines,  scrnpled  to  take  the  cniti' 

tomary  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope;  but 

the  king's  solieiiatioBa   for    that  purpose^ 

induced  him  tq  ooqfi^nt,  although  be  acooas* 

pfuied  it  with  a  protestation,  which  smnnUed 

its  efficacy.     It  is  evident  that  Henry  wa« 

still  defiirpns  of  having  the  Pope^s  dispensai* 

^ion  for  hia  marris^e  with  Anna  Bojeyn;  but 

perceiving  no  further  hope  from  that  quarter, 

l^e  again  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  qnedft 

to  consent  to  the  divorce.     Finding  her  «tiU 

inflexible,  he  caused  her  to  be  summoned 

before  the  archbishop;  and  on  her  refusing  to 

appear^  Cranmer  gave  sentence,  deck  ring  the 

marriage  null,  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  Godt 

He  afaa  peoEifirmed  the  king's  marriage  with 

joneivt,      Anna  Boleya;  and  the  new  qnean 

A.  D.  1533.   .^j^  g^pn  pI^pi-  prqwued  with  the 

usual  sobemnitiefi. 

Thus  terminnted,  after  oansuming  six  years 
in  the  discussion,  the  affidr  of  this  famons 
^vorce,  which  has  been  prodnctiva  of  so  inK 
portent  eonseqnences.  In  regard  te  the 
scnmples  of  aonaeience  which  Henry  alleged, 
none  but  the  searcher  of  hearts  can  determine 
the  cWigree  of  his  sincerity ;  but  it  is  eas^  to 
peieisife  that  passion  bad  |he  prtn^pal  sharp 
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in  directing  his  oonduct.  It  is  eqoally  of 
•Ten  6tiU  more  efident  that  all  the  othet 
actors  in  the  scene,  nalesa  we  except  Catfaa- 
vine  herself,*  were  goidi-d  bj  no  other  than 
poUticai  views,  without  any  regard  for  reli-* 
gion  or  conscience.  If  we  may  credit  the 
assertions  of  both  parties  in  their  mntoal 
charges  and  recriminations,  the  nniversities 
were  corrupted  by  bribes;  and  both  the  em« 
peror  and  Henry  endeav6ured,  by  the  distri- 
fantion  of  money  and  the  granting  of  benefices, 
to  purchase  from  the  doctors  a  favourable 
decision^  Henry,  however,  prevaiied ;  and  it 
dwrelbre  appears,  that  as  he  was  the  most 
intenated  in  the  issue  of  the  debates,  his 
liberality  had  exceeded  that  of  his  lival. 
The  whole  afiair  exhibits  a  series  of  cabal 
and  intrigue,  and  the  equivocating  policy  of 
Clement  VII.  was  bnt  little  compatible  with 
the  character  of  the  vicar  of  Christ. 

The  negociations  between  England  and 
9mne  still  continued  for  sMde  time ;  but  the 
measufM  of  Henry  indicated  no  great  desire 
of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope*  Bnt  had 
he  even  entertained  such  a  wish,  the  efforts  of 
the  esaperor  would  have  rendered  it  inefiec* 

*  Catbarioe  was  a  princess  of  great  virtue  and  itocere  piety*  For 
|Hr  dttiMtcf^  we  BMsel  Kf •  IM; 
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tual.  At  one  momeDt  an  aiGcommodation 
was  apparently  about  to  take  place;  but  the 
Pope,  being  pressed  by  the  imperial  ambas- 
sadors, and  terrified  by  their  threats  of  the 
emperor's  resentment,  was  obliged  to  issue  a 
sentence  declaring  Henry's  marriage  with 
Catharine  lawful,  and  enjoining  him  to  take 
her  again  with  a  denunciation  of  censures  in 
case  of  his  refusal. 

In  the  next  session  of  parliament,  which 
met  on  the  15  th  of  January,  several 
acts    where    passed    which    com- 
pletely annihilated  every  remainder  of  the 
papal  authority  in  England.     Fisher,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  late 
chancellor,   refused   to  sign   the   act  which 
established  the  king's  supremacy,  and  were 
sent  to  the  Tower.     The  English  nation  was 
BOW  divided  into  two  religious  parties,  the 
catholics  and  the  favourers  of  the  reformation. 
At  the  head  of  the  former  were  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  Gardiner,   bishop    of   Winchester, 
Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  almost  all 
the  churchmen  who  had  access  to  the  court. 
The  chief  of  those  who  favoured  the  reforma- 
tion were  the  queen,  Anna  Boleyn,  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  Crom- 
well.    But  the  king  did  not  consider  them  as 
protestants:    He  regarded  them  a9  men  of 
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Mimd  jadgmeBt,  desirous  of  reforming  the 
abuses  crept  into  the  church.  These  he  con^ 
fined  to  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Pope 
and  the  existence  of  monasteries,  and  sup« 
posed  that  their  opinions  kept  within  the 
same  limits.  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  who 
knew  the  disposition  of  the  king,  took  care 
not  to  discover  their  thoughts,  but  hoped  to 
bring  him  bj  degrees  to  adopt  their  doctrines. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  ma- 
jority both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  ad- 
bered  to  the  catholic  faith,  condemned  the 
usurpations  of  the  Pope;  but  their  opinions 
were  marked  by  many  shades  of  dilierence: 
aome  approved  of  the  total  abolition  of  the 
papal  authority,  while  others,  and  perhaps 
the  greater  number,  would  only  have  wished 
to  see  it  restrained  within  reasonable  limits. 
The  monks  might  be  considered  as  a  third 
party  distinct  from  the  others:  strenuous 
abettors  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  whom 
tbey  regarded  as  their  only  true  head,  they 
openly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  king,  and  in  their  discourses  and 
sermons  endeavoured  to  render  him  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  Their  presumption 
was  productive  of  fatal  effects.  Several 
priors  and  monks,  who  had  spoken  oppro*- 
jbrionsly  of  the  new  statutes,  were  apprer 
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bended,  and»  beasg  convicted  of  hi^  t  reuoa^ 
were  executed.  Sir  Thomas  Mote,  and  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  then  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  were  beheaded  for 
velii^ng  to  take  the  new  oath  of  siqpremacjr, 
bj  which  the  king  was  acknowledged  as  head 
of  the  English  church.*  The  cmelty  of  the 
tjrant,  however,  was  impartial :  be  caasad  the 
laws  against  heretics  to  be  rigorously  €xe^ 
Cttted;  and  not  only  those  who  denied  the 
snpremacy  of  the  royal  Pope^  but  those  wbo 
rasbraced  the  reformation,  were  put  to  death 
without  mercy. 

While  Henry  was  making  both  eatlinlics 
and  protestants  feel  the  weight  of  his  ves* 
geance,  Paul  IIK  wbo  had  succeeded  CleBoeat 
VII.  in  the  papacy,  was  emptoyed  in  drawing 
np  a  bull  of  excommunication  and  interdict 
against  the  king  and  the  kingilomi.f  In  the 
mean  while  Uenry  resolved  to  free  himorlf 
from  those  dangeroua  adversaries  the  Bonka, 
who  incessantly  laboured  to  aEenate  the 
affections  of  bis  subjects,  and  restore  the 
papal  authority.  He,  therdbre,  proposed  to 
his  council  the  psepriety  of  suppressii^  the 


«  They  wm  b«tb  men  oi  iMralog  and  latepitj  i,  hat  dedued 
eneinie^  of  the  reformatioo.  See  their  cluuracters  delineated  ia 
nmel»  YoL  1.  ]>.S54  aftdS95. 

f  Tbi«  boll,  thongh  drawn  n^  at  tUf  time,  was  oot  pabliihcd  tiU 
aboYa  three  yean  after,  viz.  Dec.  17 th  1538.    Tide  finrnet  1.  p.  S4&. 
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noiuistarie&    The  questkNi  was  warmly  de- 
bated hf  the  two  opposite  parties,  as  the 
friends  of  the  reformation  hoped,   ami  its 
eaeaiies  feared,  that  the  suppression  of  these 
houses  would  introdaee  farther  changes  in 
teKgion.     The  king  having  heard  the  argu- 
ments alleged  on  both  sides,  perteived  that 
he  ciMiid  not  carry  his  project  into  execution 
all  at  once,  without  giving  offence  to  the 
greatest  part  of  his  subjects.    He,  therefore, 
resolved  to  proceed  gradually,  and  to  begin 
by  removing  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in 
fiivour  of  the  monks.     This  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design, 
he  ordered  a  general  visitation  of  the  monas« 
teries ;  and  Tbcmias  Cromwell,   an  avowed 
enemy  to  the  monks,  was  appointed  visitor- 
general,    with  directions  to   make  a  strict 
inquiry  into  the  titles  by  which  these  houses 
lidd  their  possessions,  as  well  as  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  religions  of  both  sexes,  in  regard 
to  their  morals,  the  observance  of  the  rules  of 
their  orders,  and  the  management  of  their 
revenues.   The  visitation  was  begun 
'    itt  the  month  of  October,  by  com*^ 
missioners  appointed  by  Cromwell,  and  fur* 
nisbed  with  ample  instructions.     It  is  no 
wonder  thid;,   UBong  the  great  number  of 
monasteries  in  the  kingdom,  some  should 
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have  deviated  from  the  original  design  ai 
their  institution,  and  have  admitted  great 
irregularities ;  but  little  credit  can  be  given 
to  the  reports  of  visitors,  whose  business  it 
M^as  to  render  the  monastic  orders  odious  to 
the  people,  and  to  find  a  plausible  pretext  for 
their  suppression.  By  promises  and  threats 
several  priors  were  induced,  with  the  consent 
of  the  monks,  to  surrender  their  houses  to  the 
king,  and  obtained  small  pensions  or  some* 
other  recompence.*  In  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  an  act  was  passed  for 

A.  D.  1536.     \  .  ^      „      . 

the  suppression  of  all  the  smaller 
monasteries. -f  These  were  three  hundred  and 
seventy -six  in  number,  and  their  revenues, 
amounting  to  thirty-two  thousands  pounds 
per  annum,  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  Be- 
sides this,  the  king  acquired  plate,  church 
ornaments,  and  other  goods,  to  the  value  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds :  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  therefore,  was  conform- 
able to  the  policy,  the  revenge,  and  the 
avarice  of  the  king ;  and  the  beginning 
afforded  an  alluring  bait  to  encourage  him 
to  persevere  in  the  measure.  The  convoca- 
tion sitting,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  the 
king's  permission  to  have  the  bible  trans- 

*  8towe,  p.  672.     f  Of  £900.  a  year,  and  under.    Rapin  1. 809. ' 
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lated  into  English*  The  parliament  was 
April  14th,  *hen  dissolved,  after  having  con- 
A.D.1536.  tinned  six  years.  No  other  par- 
liament  had  held  so  long  since  the  beginning 
of  tlie  monarchy. 

Immediately  after  this  event  a  new  and 
tragical  scene  disgraced  the   court  and  im- 
pressed an  indelible  stain  on  the  character* 
of  the  monarch.    Anna  Boleyn,  his  consort, 
and  so  lately  the   object    of   his  amorous 
passion,  felt  the  dreadful  effects  of  his  incon- 
stancy.    This  affair,  like  all  the  intrigues  of 
corrupt  courts,  is  enveloped  in   mysterious 
obscurity.*     But  it  is  certain  that  his  passion 
for  the  queen  was  exhausted,  and  he  had 
ftUen  in  love  with  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour.     The  king  had  long  been 
tormented  with  jealousy,  and  the  enemies  of 
the  queen  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  sus- 
picions.   In  an  affair  which  has  been  so  little 
elucidated  by  historians,  it  suffices  to  say, 
that  she  was  accused  of  adultry  with  her 
domestics,  and  of  incest  with  her  brother. 
Smeaton,  a  musician,  is  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  received  undue  favours 
from  the  queen;  but  be  was  never  confronted 
with  her,  and  was  hanged  before  she  was 


•  vide  Burnet  I,  p.  191,  &c. 
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brought  to  trial.  Norris,  BrereloiH  and  W«^ 
tOD,  threerof  her  domestios,  were  eondeomed 
and  executed  without  any  proof  of  guilt* 
Theqoeen,  and  her  brother,  lord  Rochefordt 
being  tried  for  incest  and  treason,  were  oon*- 
demned  and  executed;  but  it  was  never 
known  on  what  evidence  the  senteace  was 
grounded.  Thus  the  throne,  which  this  na- 
ibrtunate  queen  had  so  eagerly  laboured  to 
ascend,  proved  the  cause  of  her  ruin.  She 
suffered  death  with  great  constancy,  prayin|p 
tor  the  king,  and  requesting  iot  herself  the 
prayers  of  the  people.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  she  v^as  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her 
charge ;  but  she  had  often  displayed  a  leWty 
of  behaviour  sufficient  to  excite  fiaspiciOtt» 
and  little  becoming  her  situation  and  cbi^ 
meter.*  On  the  day  following  her  execution, 
Henry  solemnized  his  marriage  with  Jane 
Seymour;  and  in  so  easily  forget ing  a  con^ 
sort,  who  had  once  been  the  unrivalled  mis- 
tress of  his  afiections,  he  shewed  that  his 
heart  was  more  unfeeling  than  that  of  a 
barbarian. f 

Before  the  queen's  execution,  the  king  had 
extorted  from  her  a  confession  that ,  die  had 


*  Vide  Bnrnet,  p.  191 .  ftc,  to  p.  f06.— *8tr3rpe'««Mai«  ^  S8S,  4qc* 
-f-  Anoa  Boleyn  bad  not  «bared  the  tbroae  quite  three  ^ean.    She 
was  crowned  June  1st.  153S,  and  beheaded  May  19tb,  1536. 


been  previonsly  contracted  to  the  earl  of 
Northatnberland,  although  that  nobleman 
declared,  upon  his  salvation,  that  no  such 
pre-contract  had  ever  been  made.  On  thift 
ground,  however,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bory  ^as  compelled  to  pass  sl  sentence  of 
£vorce  between  her  and  the  king;  and  Eliza- 
beth, tfadr  daughter,  was  pronounced  illegi- 
Jne  8th,  timate.  After  this  the  parliament 
A.  D.  1586.     jjj^|.^  ^jj^  passed  an  act  which  gave 

to  the  king  the  fail  power  of  settling  the 
succession.  The  convocation  of  the  clergy 
eonflrmed  the  sentence  oi  divorce,;  and  con- 
curred witli  both  houses  of  parliament  in 
giving  to  Henry  a  power  that  had  never  been 
possessed  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 

In  this  convocation  some  reforms  in'  reli- 
gion were  suggested  by  the  king,  and  adopted 
by  the  clergy.  They  were  strictly  conform- 
able to  reason,  although  regnrded  by  bigots 
as  dangerous  innovations  in  religion.  Th^se 
alterations,  however,  went  no  further  than  to 
rectify  th^  abuses  of  the  doctrines  of  imHi  es» 
invocation  of  saints,  and  pnrgjitory.  By  the 
new  ordinances,  imriges  were  to  be  honoured 
and  saints  to  be  invoked,  but  without  super* 
stition?  Prayers  for  the  dead  were  to  be 
oontinaed ;  bnt  masses,  said  in  certain  places 
or  befor^  certain  images,  were  prohibited.    It 

VOL  II.  n 
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was  very  justly  and  philosophically  observed^ 
that  the  place  and  state  of  souls  after  death, 
is  unknown;  and  it  was  therefore  ordered 
that  they  should  be  recommended  to  the 
mercy  of  God  only  in  general  terms..  The 
bigotted  adherents  to  the  old  religion  con* 
sidered  these  alterations  as  carried  too  far: 
the  bigotted  reformers  regarded  them  as  fall* 
ing  too  short  of  their  object ;  and  thus  neither 
party  was  satisfied. 

But  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was 
that  which  chiefly  excited  the  discontents  of 
the  nation.  In  all  ages»  and  in  every  country, 
the  majority  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been 
strongly  attached  to  ancient  establishments. 
These,  indeed,  become  in  time  intimately 
connected  with  the  existing  system  of  society  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  monastic  insti- 
tutions had,  during  many  centuries,  been 
found  of  great  utility.*  In  the  rude  and 
barbarous  ages  that  followed  the  subversion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  monasteries  afforded 
a  refuge  to  the  unfortunate,  a  peaceable 
asylum  to  men  of  letters,  and  places  of  enter- 
tainment for  travellers  in  times  when  inns 
were  scarcely  known  in  Europe.     The  inte- 


*  During  sevenl  ceotaries  the  mook^li&d  been  the  chief  promoten 
of  a^cultare.  Campbeirs  Polit.  SiirTey,^.  p.888.— Fortheiftilitj 
•f  moiutttic  ingtiintioDs,  aee  also  Rjfao*i  Effects  of  JteligiAi. 
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rests  of  these  hoases  gradually  became  con* 
nected  with  the  social  system  :  they  afforded 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  their  younger  children ;  and  the 
poor  were  supported  by  the  alms  which  their 
ample  revenues  enabled  them  to  distribute. 
The  progress  of  civiiization,  and  the  increase 
of  commercial  intercourse,  had,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  rendered  these  religious  re- 
treats less  necessary  than  in  former  ages ;  but 
they  were  still  the  objects  of  popular  respect^ 
and  multitudes  had  an  interest  in  their  pre-* 
servation.  ' 

Mhile  the  public  mind  was  in  this  fer- 
mentation, Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  whom 
Henry  had  made  his  vicegerent  in  erclesi«- 
astical  affairs,  devised  an  expedient  ior  calm- 
ing the  discontents  of  the  people.  He  advised 
the  king  to  sell  the  lands  of  the  suppressed 
monasteries  at  very  easy  rates,  and  to  oblige 
the  purchasers  to  continue  the  customary 
hospitality.  But  this  measure  did  i.ot  silence 
the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  and  the  king 
endeavoured  to  give  them  some  satisfaction 
by  restoring  and  re-endowin<^  thirty-one  of 
these  houses.  1  he  monks,  however,  laboured 
incessantly  to  excite  the  people  to  revolt; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  ac- 
complished  their   design,    in  Lincolnshire 


Dtp  Mackarel,  prior  of  Barliogs,  raised  a 
nuioarous  body  of  men,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head;  but  the  insurgents  dispersed  on 
being  granted  a  general  pardon.  A  stiU 
«»ore  formidaUe  inisurrectioa  took  place  io 
Yorkshire,  i^everal  persons  of  note  werex^on- 
i^erned;  and. Robert  Aske,  a  man  of  abilities 
and  eoprage,  took  the  command  of  the  in* 
surgents,  who  flopked  in  such  crowds  to  his 
standard  that  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head 
pf  thirtj-five  thousand  men,*  With  this 
force  he  made  himself  master  of  the  castle  of 
Pontefract,  as  also  of  York  and  Hull ;  but 
Scarborough  castle  resisted  all  his  efforts. 
Having  raised  the  siege  of  that  place  he 
directed  his  march  towards  the  south,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Scawby  Leys,  near  Don* 
caster^  wher^  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis 
of  Exeter,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  en- 
camped with  only  5000  men  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress* Fortunately  for  them  a  heavy  rauin  had 
caused  the  river  Don  to  overflow  so  as  to  render 
it  impassable.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
a  negociation,  and  the  rebels  finding  the 
oee.  7th,  passagc  of  the  river  impracticable, 
A.  D.  IS86.  ngi-ee^  jQ  return  to  their  homes  on 
receiving  a  general  pardon. 

•  The  rebels  called  tMs  insurreeiioo  <*tbe  Pil^ouife  of  Grace/* 
•ad  Io  thdr  baniiere  were  repreaented  a  cmciSjr,  the  Are  wonnds  of 
ChriBt,  and  a  dialice,  &c.    Vide  Bornei  1.  p.  229,  and  Stowe,  p.  574. 
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Tbe  public  discontents,  however,  were  not 
immediatelj  appeased.  Masgvave  and  Tilly, 
two  gentlemen  of  tbe  north,  assembled  eight 
thoosand  male-contents^  and  made  an  assault 
on  Carlisle,  but  weve  repulsed;  and  being  sud* 
denly  attacked  hy  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  thej 
were  totally  defeated.  Mnsgrave  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape,,  but  Tilly  and  seventy-four 
others  were  taken  and  banned  on  tbe  walk  of 
Carlisle.  Sir  Franeis  Bigod,  and  another 
gentleiaan,  ^so  attempted  to  surprisier  Hull, 
but  were  taken  and  executed.  These  re« 
iterated  attempts  so  incensed  the  king  that 
be  ordered  Aske  and  the  lord  I^Arcy  to  be 
s^rehendcd  and  pot  to  deaths  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  general  pardon  granted  to  appease  the 
first  insortection.  Tbomait  Fitzgerald,  son: 
of  tbe  late  earl  of  Kildaie,  with  tire  of  hva 
uncles,  smSkrtd  the  same  fate,  and  many  otber 
persons  of  note  were  e%ecated  at  London^- 
York,  and  Hull.* 

In  the  mean  wbile,  the  king  being  fiiJly 
pentoaded  that  the  monks  contiibuted  in  no 
small  d^^e  to  foment  tbe  discontents  of  the 
people,  and  excite  them  to  revolt,  was  mom 
than  ever  desirous  of  freeing  himself  from 
tl|pse  enemies,  and  of  entiehing  himself  with 

•  Stowe,  p.  m  ■Hiiti'28g, 
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their  spoils.  Avarice,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  incitienients  to 
his  design.  The  suppression  of  the  smaller 
monahieries  had  brought  him  considerable 
proHls,  which  incited  him  to  suppress  all  the 
rest,  and  to  seize  their  vast  possessions^.  He 
liegHn,  as  before,  by  ordering  a  strict  visitation, 
not  doubting  but  further  discoveries  might 
be  made  which  would  tend  to  undeceive  the 
people  and  promote  his  design. 

The  visitation,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
rigorously  performed;  and  the  king  caused 
all  the  reports  to  be  publibhed.  These,  how- 
ever,  were  undoubtedly  drawn  up  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  king's  design ;  and  the  im* 
partinl  historian,  forming  his  judgment  from 
circumstances  rather  than  from  interested  re- 
presentations, cannot  but  regard  the  accounts 
of  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  monks  and  nuns 
as  greatly  exaggerated.  But  what  most  of 
all  contributed  to  cure*  the  people  of  their 
superstitious  veneration  for  monastic  institu- 
tions, wa8  an  exposure  of  the  frauds  that 
were  exercised  with  respect  to  relics  and 
images.  These,  it  must  be  confessed,  exhibited 
a  system  of  imposture,  which  could  not 
too  soon  be  annihilated,  and  which  evidently 
proves,  that  in  the  times  under  consideration^ 
the  existence  of  monasteries  was  no  longer 
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conducive  io  the  interests  of  rational  religion, 
but  rather  tended  to  support  superstition. 
All  the  counterfeit  relics,  miraculous  images 
moving  by  springs,  and  other  instruments  of 
pious  fraud,  w^re  publicly  committed  to  the 
flames.  But  the  people  could  not,  without 
being  sensibly  shocked,  see  the  bones  of 
St.  Thomas,  ^f  Canterbury,  condemned  to  the 
same  fete.  During  the  space  of  three  cen- 
turies he  had  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  saints  of  heaven.  Kings,  princes, 
and  nobles,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  had 
frequently  performed  pilgrimages  to  procure 
his  intercession,  and  made  rich  oblations  at 
his  shrine.*  Among  these  was  a  diamond  of 
great  value  offered  by  Louis  VII.  of  France. 
The  spoils  of  his  shrine  in  gold  and  precious 
stones  filled  two  chests,  which  were  so  heavy 
as  to  require  eight  strong  men  to  carry  them 
out  of  the  church.  In  seizing  this  vast  f  rea« 
sure  the  king  was  supposed  to  act  from 
motives  of  avarice;  and  the  adherents  of  the 
ancient  religion  considered  him  as  guilty  of 
sacrilege. 

These  proceedings  having  convinced  the 
Pope  that  a  reconciliation  was  not  to  be  ex* 


'  *  Vide  remwiiB  on  the  pilgrinai^  to  the  ihrine  of  St.  .Tanwt,  at 
CompoBtella,  aod  that  of  St.  Thomas^  of  Caaterbary.  Aad.  Hiit. 
Go«.l.p.446,45$. 
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pected,  his  bolines^ii  published  th^  bcill  ofex^ 
comamiiication  drawn  up  in  1535.  He  also 
endeavoured  to  excitu  all  the  princen^  of 
chrifiteadom  against  Henry,  declaring  it  to 
be  more  meritorious  to  fight  against  him  than 
agaiobt  the  i  urk.  But  the  thunders  o£ 
Rome  bad  now  lost  their  force:  the  buU 
excited  no  commotion,  and  only  served  to 
widen  the  breach.  A  decree  was  published 
by  the  vicegerent,  enjoining  all  pastors  to 
teach  the  people  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed, 
and  the  couimandments,  in  English ;  as  also 
to  instruct  the  people  by  declaring,  that 
relios,  beads,  &q.  were  unnecessary  things* 
and  that  they  were  to  trust  in  tb^r  owii 
works  for  salvation*  They  were  aUo  ordered 
to  takedown  all  images^  before  ^hich  offer*- 
ings  were  wont  to  be  made,  and  to  softer  na 
oaild.es  to  be  burned  before  a<^  i|i^ge» 
except  that  of  Christ. 

Henry,  however*  would  not  «ofier  any  of 
his  subjects  to  go  farther  than  hixnself  io 
raligious  reform*  Lambert,  a  sGhoolmaster» 
in  London,  was  brought  before  Cranmer  sm4 
Latimer  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  saor^men^  TbesQ 
two  prelates,  both  of  whom  were,  at  that 
time,  of  Luther's  <opinion,  combated  his  ar- 
guments, and  advised  him  to  conform  to.  the 
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established  faith,  Lambert  refused  to  retract 
his  opinions,  aad  fatallj  appealed  to  the 
^ing.  A  Qumerous  ast>eiDbly  of  lords  and 
divines  was  convened  in  \^  estminster-Hall, 
where  Henrj  undertook  to  dispute  the  point 
with  him  in  person.  But  what  weight  could 
the  arguments  of  a  poor  schoolmaster  have 
against  those  of  a  powerful  monarch  ?  Lambert 
stood  alone  without  a  second,  while  the  rojal 
theologian  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of 
nobles  and  bishops,  who  applauded  all  his 
words,  and  averred  that  his  reasonings  were 
invincible.  Thia  result  was,  that  Lambert 
had  his  choice  either  to  ab)ure  his  opinionst 
or  to  be  burned  as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  As 
he  preferred  to  sacrifice^  his  life  rather  than 
his  conscience,  the  vicegerent,  Cromwell,  pro- 
nounced his  sentence,  which  was  executed 
in  Smitbfield,  with  circumstances  of  the  most 
itorrid  barbarity.* 

At  this  calamitous  period,  indeed,  execu** 
tions  abounded*  The  marquis  of  Exeter, 
the  lard  Montague,  Sir  Edward  Nevil^  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  the  horse,  and 
Imight  of  the  garter^  were  apprehended,  con- 
demned, and  executed,  for  holding  a  corres* 
pondi^ncc  with  cardinal  Pole,  who  was  the 

•  y\it  9amt,  1.  p.  S5U  4». 
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king's  avowed  enemy,  and  used  «very  means 
to  withdraw  bis  subjects  from  their  allegiance* 
.  ^  The  kinff  now  proceeded  in  his 

A.  D.  15S9.  1        i.  ■ 

great  work  of  suppressing  the  mo- 
nasteries. It  was  not  done  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, as  before,  but  by  what  was  called  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  the  abbots.  These 
persons,  with  the  chief  monks  in  each  house, 
being  gained  by  promises,  or  intimidated  by 
threats,  surrendered  to  the  king  their  respec- 
tive monasteries.  Such  of  them  as  were  of 
royal  foundation,  must,  on  their  suppression, 
have  reverted  to  the  crown;  but  such  as  had 
been  endowed  by  private  persons,  ought,  in 
equity,  to  have  returned  to  the  h^irs  of  the 
founders  and  donors.  This,  however,  had 
never  been  Henry's  intention  ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, cut  off  all  such  claims  by  procuring  an 
act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  temporalities 
of  all  the  religious  houses  were  annexed  to 
the  royal  domain.  The  number  of  monas- 
teries suppressed,  were,  according  to  Camden, 
six  hundred  and  forty-three,  besides  ninety 
colleges,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-four  chantries,  and  a  hundred  and 
ten  hospitals.  The  yearly  value  of  their 
lands  amounted  to<£l61,100.  sterling,  accord- 
ing to  the  rents  at  which  they  were  let ;  but 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  practice  of  the 
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abbotii  was  to  enrich  themselves  by  granting 
leases  at  low  rents  and  high  fines.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  rents  were  not  at 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  value,  and  that 
thej  were  consequently  worth  above  sixteen 
bnndred  thousand  ponndsayear,  which,  in 
those  days,  was  an  enormous  sum.*  But, 
besides  the  rents  of  the  lands,  the  king  de* 
rived  large  sums  from  the  church  ornaments, 
the  plate,  fiirniture,  lead,  bells,  and  other 
materials:  by  one  single  article  we  may  judge 
of  the  rest:  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmonds* 
bury  alone,  there  was  found  five  thousand 
marks  of  gold  and  silver  in  bullion. f 

After  pensions  had  been  assigned  to  abbots, 
priors,  monks,  and  nuns,  for  ibeir  livelihood, 
according  to  the  bargains  which  they  bad 
made  on  surrendering  their  houses,  Henrjr 
founded  six  bishoprics,  and  established  some 
canons.  In  all  this  he  employed  a  revenue 
of  only  <£dOOO.  a  year.  He  also  expended 
some  money  in  fortifying  ports:  all  the  rest 
was  squandered  in  presents  to  the  courtiers. 


*  Id  onder  te  cottYey  some  idea  ^f  the  wealth  of  the  Eii((lith  mnmm 
teffifli,  TlBdal  tty«  that  the  laadi  Mooging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Albaa't, 
ware,  whea  he  wrote  hit  aotei ,  worth  .£$00,000.  a  year,  moA  thote  of 
the  abbey  of  GlaMoobary  worth  .£500,000.  a  year.  Tbii  wat  la  tha 
Ibrawr  part  of  the  lait  crDtar}-,  and  at  this  day  the  rami  may  at  lean 
ie  doabled.    See  Tiadart  aotet  oa  Rapla,  I.  p.  SSS. 

f  Par  the  particulars  relating  to  then  natten,  the  carious  reader 
■ay  coBfult  the  Moaatt.  Aaglic. 
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or  dissipated  by  varioas  kiads  of  mismanage- 
meat.  The  parliameot,  indeed,  committed 
an  egregious  error  in  putting  iato  the  h^ad^ 
of  the  kiag  the  immente  wealth  of  the  moaaa- 
teries,  without  making  any  pvovisic^  im 
respect  of  its  employment.*  But  in  this  reign, 
the  parKament  being  only  the  instrument  of 
the  royal  will,  examined  neither  motives  nor 
consequences. 

'  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  tbe^  adherents  of  the 
reformation.  But  the  parliam^ot,  by  another 
instance  of  obsequiousness  to  the  royal  antho* 
ApHissth,  ri'y*  sw>n  damped  their  joy.  Ab 
A.  D.  1130.  ^^^  ^3^  passed  under  the  direetion 
of  the  king,  for  abolishing  diversity  of  opi^ 
nion,  in  matters  of  religion.  By  this  statute 
it  was  enacted,  that  those  should  be  hanged 
or  bm^ned  as  heretics — 1st.  Who  should  by 
word  or  writing,  deny  the  doctrine  of  tranr 
substantiation. — 2d.  Who  maintained  that^ 
communion  in  both  kinds  was  peeessary.-^ 


*  Tlie  priories  of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jenualem,  of  which 
th«i»  wcm  4aly  two,  vis.  tkit  af  St.  Mm%  dcrkravea,  aad  ttet 
o(  KiUpnlnam^  in  Irekad,  were  tuppfesMit  Irpad  sf  psriiuMOl,.  mutt 
DOibjrsorraHUry  yet  the  parUanoil gSTe tlie wiMie  of  tbHrrefv. 
•ttoilft  dm  king,  wboaHowed  ^9QQ0.  per  Ma.  t»tl»tw*  pr&aan«id 
ik»  k»ighU  for  UMr  atiiitcfUHMe.  Of  tlirs  ami  tlw  prior  of  Cftirkai^ 
well  had  a  £\(m,  and  tie  prier  of  KHaaiwyn  ^Aad^tbeentwu 
ilii4ribikM.aauiiig:  the  knights*  YUe  Aafis^  wkk  Xiad«&,'i.  Mt»» 
l.p.SSd.    Barnety  1.  p.  815. 
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Sd.  Or  tint  it  was  lawful  for  prieats  to 
Btanry-— Or  4tii.  That  vows  of  chastity  may 
be  bfok^Q.-*-dth.  Or  that  private  masses  are 
improfituble. — #th.  Or  that  aaricalar  confess 
«on  is  ann^oessary  to  salvation.  This  law 
of  the  six  articles  was  coomionly  called  the 
bloody  statute,  and,  together  with  the  acts 
which  abolished  the  papal  authority,  pot  into 
the  bands  of  the  king  a  two-edged  weapon^ 
which  he  could  turn  at  his  pleasure  against 
both  bis  catholic  and  protestant  subjects.* 
Crasmer  ventured  to  oppose  the  bill;  but 
after  it  had  passed,  he  sent  away  his  wife  into 
Germany. 

Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  the  king's  vice* 
gerent  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  chief 
promoter  fA  the  suppression  of  the  monas*- 
teries,  had  hitherto  been  in  great  fevour  with 
(be  tyrant,  and  possessed  a  more  extensive 
authority  than  any  other  minister  since  car* 
dinal  Wolsey.  A  storm,  however,  unexpect* 
edly  arose,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
resist.  The  queen,  Jane  Seymour,  had  not 
enjoyed  the  charms  of  royalty  much  longer 
than  her  unfortunate  predecessor.  In  the 
month  of  October,  1537,  she  died  in  child- 


•  This  year,  bowerer,  Henry  permitted  all  bis  subjects  to  read  the 
fcriptures  in  £oglbb.    Rapio,  1.  p.  8t4. 
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bed  of  a  son;*  aud,  during  t^e  space  of  two 
years,  the  king  had  remained  a  widower. 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell  perceiving  the  decline 
of  their  influence  at  court,  were  desirous  of 
having  a  queen  that  might  strengthen  their 
party,  and  undertook  to  negociate  a  marriage 
between  Henry  and  the  princess  Anne,  sister 
to  the  duke  of  Cieves  and  the  duchess  of 
Saxony.  The  negociation  was  committed 
to  Cromwell,  who  conducted  it  with  a  fatal 
diligence,  and  soon  concluded  the  treaty. 
But,  on  the  arrival  of  the  princess  io  England, 
the  king,  to  his  great  disappointment,  found 
her  person  so  different  from  what  her  picture 
had  led  ^im  to  expect,  that  he  asked  if  they 
had  brought  him  a  Flander's  mare.f  Political 
reasons,  however,  induced  him  to  do  violence 
Jan.  6tb,  ^o  ^^^  inclination,  and  the  marriage 
A.  D.  1540.  ^ygg  solemnized ;  but  Cromwell,  who 
had  drawn  him  into  this  contract,  felt  the 
weight  of  his  resentment. 

As  soon  as  it  was  observed  that  the  fevour- 
ite  had  fallen  under  the  royal  displeasure,  his 
enemies  resolved  to  accomplish  his  ruin.  This 
wa^  the  more  easy  to  perform,  as  the  king  was 
already  fallep  in  love  with  Catharine  Howard, 


*  Fdward  VI.  who  tacceeded  to  the  throae. 
f  Tindal's  notei.oo  Rapin,  I.  p.  885. 
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luece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  one  of 
CrorawelFs  chief  adversaries,  and  whose  ef- 
forts, seconded  by  those  of  bishop  Gardiner 
and  others,  produced  the  desired  effect.  The 
duke  accused  Cromwell  of  high  treason  be* 
fore  the  council,  and  procured  an  order  for 
his  arrest.  The  affair  being  brought  before 
parliament,  the  king  caused  an  act  of  at* 
tainder  to  be  passed  against  him,  without 
allowing  him  to  make  any  defence.  But  as 
Cromwell  himself  had  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner  against  others,*  he  had  no  ri^fht  to 
complain.  The  parliament,  therefore,  without 
any  proof,  condemned  him  as  a  traitor  and  a 
Jiijr  »ii,  heretic.  About  six  weeks  after  he  was 
A. 6. 1540.  beheaded;  but,  as  he  left  a  son,  he 
took  care  to  say  nothing  on  the  scaffold  that 
might  turn  to  his  prejudice.-j'  He  declared 
that  he  willingly  submitted  to  his  sentence : 
he  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the  king,  and 
addressed  the  people  in  these  words:  ^*  1  pray 
*^  you  that  hear  me,  to  bear  record  that  I  die 
^^in  the  catholic  religion,  not  doubting  in 
'^  any  article  of  the  faith,  not  doubting  in 
*^any  sacrament  of  tbe  church.'*     This  de- 


*  The  marchfoiiMi'of  Exeter  and  the  codtotess  of  Salisbury,  mother 
of  cardinal  Pole,  both  of  them  ladies  of  tbe  blood  royal.  Rap.  I.  p.  889. 

f  His  aott  was  tbe  tamo  year  created  a  peer  of  the  realm  by  the 
title  of  lord  Cromwell. 
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claration,  however,  left  it  doubtful  tvhetlier 
he  meant  the  catholic  religion  as  professed, 
before  or  since  the  late  innovations.     Thus 
died  Thomas  Cromwell,  who,  from  an  ob- 
scure station,  had  successively  risen  to  the 
offices  and  dignities  of  privy  counsellor,  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state,  master  of  the  rolls, 
lord  privy  seal,  the  king's  vicegerent  in  spi- 
ritual affairs,  knight  of  the  garter,  earl  of 
Essex,  and  great  chamberlain  of  England.* 
He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney, 
but  had  found  means  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries,   and  to  learn   foreign  languages, 
and  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon's army  at  the  sacking  of  Rome.     On  his 
return  into  England,  he  became  a  servant  of 
cardinal  Wolsey ;  and,  after  the  fall  of  that 
minister,  the  king  took  him  into  his  service. 
He  was  an  artful  courtier,  and  by  his  pliabi- 
lity of  temper  and  assiduous  flatteries,  he  had 
gained  over  the  king  an  entire  ascendency. 
He  had  long  been  a  successful  adventurer  in 
the  lottery  of  life;  but  his  fall,  like  that  of 
M^^olsey,  and  many  other  great  men,  shews  the 
instability  of  fortune.^ 

•  Stjipe'i  ^em.  I.  p.  369.    Diig4.  Baraa.  «.  p.  370. 
'^  By  an  actofparilMiieiit,  ^mH  in  1589,  Cnmircll  bad  tk0  pra- 
cedeoce  o? er  all  (be  nobility  of  the  realm. 
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Henry  beipg  daily  laore  disgusted  with  his 
bride,  resolved  op  a  divorce;  and  the  parlior 
meot  and  the  clergy,  witb  their  usoal  comp- 
piianee^  pronouoped  the  marriage  ioTalid, 
wid^f  prateii(2e  of  a  prt^^cxintrajet  betweea 
the  qaeen  and  a  soa  of  the  duke  of  Lorraiiu 
The  affiiir»  indieed,  was  terininated  without 
diffiidilty.  The  queen,  who  had  as  little 
affioction  for  Henry  as  he  had  for  her,  readily 
consentad  to  the  dirorce,  and  had  an  ample 
proYision  made  for  ht*r  maintenance. 

The  tyranny  of  the  king,  and  the  abject 
slavery  of  the  nation,  must  appear  astonishing 
to  every  reader  of  the  history  of  this  reign. 
Never  did  a  king  meet  with  so  servile  a  par^ 
liament  apd  so  submissive  a  people.  It  was 
enacted  that  a  royal  piioclamation  should 
have  ail  the  force  of  an  act  of  parliament; 
and  by  another  statute  it  was  oi'dered,  not 
only  that  whatever  the  king  believed  and 
enjoined,  but  al&o  whatever  he  shoald  at 
any  future  peripd  believe  or  enjoin,  in  regard 
to  relig^n,  should  be  received  as  articles  of 
foith.  Thus  the  parliament  invested  the 
king  with  all  the  infoUibility  to  which  the 
Pope  had  ever  pretended ;  and  every  sul^ect, 
arho  did  not  profess  to  regard  the  royal 
opinion  as  the  standard  of  belief  and  practice, 
was  liable  to  be  condemned  to  the  flames  as 
a  heretic. 

VOL.  If.  B 
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Such  a  system  of  religions  and  political 
tyranny  conld  not  ifoil  of  producing  its  oil- 
propriate  effects.  Soon  after  Cramwril^ 
death,  a  spectacle  was  exhibited  in  Lowlmi, 
of  whidli  the  relation  mnst  cause  an  Ei^lish*" 
man  of  the  present  day  to  shudder  with 
astonishment  and  horror.  Six  persons,  three 
of  whom  were  accused  of  denying  the  king's 
supremacy  and  infallibility,  and  the  three 
others  of  maintaining  the  doctriiles.  of  the 
reformation,  were  conde^rn^  for 'heresy,  and 
all  of  them  burned  at  the-same  time  and  place. 

While  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  indiscri- 
minately .consuming  both  catholics  and  pro- 
testants,  Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke 
Aurutstb,  ofNorfblk,was  declared  queen.  She 
A.  D.  1540.  ^^  strongly  attached  to  the  duke, 
her  uncle,  and  to  bishop  Gardiner,  who  were 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  reformation.  And 
the  choice  which  Henry  bad  made  of  this 
lady  to  share  his  bed  and  his  throne,  had  an 
ominous  aspect  ibr  Cranmer,  who,  since  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  was  left  at  the  head  of  a 
declining  party.  The  new  queen,  however, 
did  not  long  enjoy  her  elevation  ;  and  if  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  circumstances, 
the  archbishop  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  plim  that  was  laid  for 
her  ruin. 


tkhry  seemed  perfectly  happy  in  bis  mar* 
riage,  and  so  great  was  his  satisfaction  on 
the  account,  that,  desiring  to  express  his  gra- 
titude to  heaven  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
sentiments  of  bis  heart,  he  ordered  his  con- 
fessor, the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  draw  up  a 
particular  form  of  thanksgiving.  While  he 
thus  shewed  his  i^steem  and  tender  affection 
for  the  queen,  she  appeared  to  have  the  same 
fondness  for  him,  and  nothing  seemed  capa- 
ble of  disturbing  so  happy  an  union.  But 
a  discovery,  which  he  little  expected,  put  an 
end  to  this  scene  of  matrimonial  felicity. 
The  king  took  a  journey  to  York,  and  during 
his  absence,  a  person,  named  Lassels,  inform- 
ed the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  thai  his 
sister,  an  old  servant  of  the  duchess  dowager 
of  Norfolk,  had  told  him  that  the  queen  had 
been  guilty  of  lewdness  both  before  and  after 
her  marriage.  Henry  was  no  sooner  returned 
to  London,  than  Cranmer  acquainted  him 
with  the  aflfair.  Lassels  being  privately  ex- 
amined, his  report  was  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  his  sister.  Two  of  the  duchess  of 
Norfolk's  domestics  were  accused  of  a  crimi- 
nal correspondence  with  the  queen.  Being 
apprehended  and  examined,  they  are  said  to 
have  confessed  their  guilt,  and  to  have  de- 
posed, that  three  court  ladies,  her  contidants, 
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had  successively  lain  in  the  same  bed  with 
them  when  one  of  them  lay  with  the  queen ^ 
a  fact  which  appears  incredible.  One  of  these 
three  was  lady  Rochibrd,  who  had  accused 
her  husband  of  a  criminal  commerce  with  his 
sister,  Anna  Boleyn.  A  man,  named  Cul-* 
pepper,  was  also  accused  of  an  amorous  in- 
trigue with  the  queen,  and,  together  with  the 
two  domestics,  was  executed  at  Tyburn. 

The  queen  being  examined  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ,  is  said  to  have  confes- 
sed her  prostitution  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage.^ The  impartial  historian  must  remark^ 
and  the  reader  will  undoubtedly  observe,  in 
this  transaction,  as  well  a^  in  most  others  of 
a  similar  nature  in  this  and  some  preceding 
reigns,  a  strange  jumble  of  inconsistencies 
and  improbabilities,  such  as  generally  mark 
the  intrigues  of  a  corrupt  and  unprincipled 
court.  The  result  was,  that  the  queen,  and 
lady  Rochford,  were  condemned  by  an  act  of 
Feb.  isib,  attainder,  and  were  both  beheaded 
AD.  1542.  on  Tower  Hill.  It  is  said  that  the 
queen,  at  her  executioni  aaknowledged  the 
lewdness  of  her  life  before  marriage,  but 
declared,  upon  her  salvation,  that  she  had 
never  been   unfaithful  to  her   matrimonial 

*  Vide  lord  Herb,  tff  Cberboryi  p.  888* 
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vow;  and,  if  this  was  true,  she  was  not  guilty 
of  any  crime  that  was  worthy  of  death.  As 
to  lady  Rochford,  she  died  unlamented  ;  but 
her  execution  served  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
her  husband,  lord  Rochford,  and  queen  Anna 
Boleyn,  whose  death  was  procured  by  her 
evidence,  which  the  discovery  of  her  own 
crimes  caueed  to  be  universally  suspected. 

The  parliament,  at  this  time,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  its  servility  and  folly.  A  statute 
was  made,  enacting,  that  if  the  king,  or  his 
successors,  should  intend  to  marry  a  woman 
as  a  virgin,  if  she,  not  being  such,  did  not 
declare  that  she  had  lost  her  virginity,  she 
diould  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  A  modem 
reader  would  think  it  impossible  to  find  a 
bady  of  men,  who  should  lay  claim  to  reason, 
and  yet  be  capable  of  giving  a  sanction  to 
snch  absurdities. 

Henry  having  establidied,  in  England,  a 
despotism  equal  to  that  of  the  grand  seignior, 
was  now  at  leisure  to  attend  to  foreign  afiairs. 
He  revived  the  old  pretensions  of  the  crown 
of  England  to  the  right  of  homage  from  the 
kings  of  Scotland ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  sent  to  invade  that  country.  The  war 
was  not  distinguished  by  any  brilliant  actions, 
or  important  efFectb.  It  was  chiefly  a  series 
of  skirmishes  and  inroads,  destructive  to  the 
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frontier  provinces  of  the  two  countries.*    A 
war,  ia  which  Henry  engaged  with  Francet 
was  of  no  greater  importance.     The  injuries 
of  individuals  are  soon  forgotten  amidst  the 
considerations  of  policy  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  enmity  of  the  emperor  against  the 
king  of  England,  on  the  subject  of  queen 
Cathaiiue^s  divorce,  these  two  monarch's  ca- 
tered inio  a  league  agtiinst  France, 
and   invaded   that   kingdom  with 
two  armies,  making,  together,   a  lorce  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.     Francis  1.  had  only 
sixty  thousand  troops  to  oppose  this  formid- 
able attack  ;  but  the  errors  of  the  invaders, 
and  the  want  of  concert  in  their  operations^ 
proved  the  safety  of  his  kingdom       Their 
original  plan  was  to  march  directly  towards 
Pans,  and  to  join  their  whole  lorce  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  capital;  but  Henry,  on  his 
arrival  at  Calais,   finding  the  emperor  occu- 
pied at  the  hie^^e  of  St   Didier,  immediately 
invested  Boulogne.  After  the  reduction  of  St. 
Didier,  Charles  advanced  to  Chateau  1  hierri, 
and  nlled  l^aris  with  cqni^ternation.     But  the 
kngiish  niomirch,  instead  pf  proceeding  to 
join  him,  continued  the  siege  of  Boulogne, 


*  See  a  docameBt  from  Hftynes*s  State  Papers  in  Robertson's  Hift. 
Scot.  I.  p.  1^. 
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which  held  out  till  the  14th  of  September. 
From  this  eircamstanoe  a  misoDderstanding 
arose  between  the  two  great  allies.  The 
emperor  concladed  a  separate  peace  with 
Fraacis.  Henry  being  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed that  the  Dauphin  was  marching 
towards  Bonlogne,'  left  a  strong  garrison  in 
Sept.  sotb,  *^^  place,  and  embarked  with  pre- 
A.D.  1544.  ripitation  for  England,  while  his 
army  repeated  to  Calais.  The  following 
year  was  spent  in.  negociations ;  and  on  the 
1st  January,  1546,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con* 
eluded  between  Henry  and  Francis.  The 
French  monarch  agreed  to  pay  all  the  sums 
due  to  England:  Henry  wats  to  retain  Bou- 
logne till  the  money  was  paid ;  and  Scotland 
was  included  in  the  treaty.  Thui^,  Francis 
was,  by  his  dexterity  and  good  fortune,  freed 
from  this  powerful  combination;  and  Henry, 
amused  by  promises  that  were  never  perform- 
ed, terminated,  by  the  capture  of  Boulogne, 
a  war  which  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of 
the  ancient  possessions  of  the  English,  in 
France.  But  the  plans  of  this  monarch,  in 
regard  to  foreign  politics,  never  produced  any 
thing  more  than  trifling  consequences. 

Though  the  matrimonial  adventures  of 
Henry  were  marked  by  three  divorces,  and 
hijB  hands  were  stained  by  the  blood  of  two 
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wires,  jet  ike  splendours  of  royalty  had 
charms  for  female  ambition ;  and  Catharine 
Par,  the  widow  of  lord  Latimer,  vetitiired  to 
share  his  bed  and  his  throne.  She  was  a 
friend  to  the  refbrmatiom,  but  she  caretnlljr 
concealed  her  sentiments,  and  beheld  with 
horror  the  crut  1  executions  of  persons  accused 
of  heresy,  without  daring  to  intercede  in  their 
favour.  All  her  caution,  bcwever,  was 
scarcely  sulSicient  to  insure  het  safety. 
Having,  in  her  discourses  with  the  king, 
ventured  to  express  some  opinions  whtoh  did 
not  exactly  coincide  with  his  standard  (rf 
belief,  she  so  greatly  incurred  bis  displeasure 
that  he  signed  an  order  for  her  comn»tnient 
to  the  J  o^en  Though  the  queen  concluded 
hersielf  lost,  her  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  her.  She  declared  to  the  king,  that 
if  she  had  asimmed  too  much  freedom  iti 
speaking  af  religion,  it  was  solely  with  a 
Tiew  of  amtasing  him  by  coti vending  on  sub- 
jects on  which  he  delighted  to  talk,  and 
which  no  one  better  understood,  and  that  if 
she  had  sometimes  started  object  ibns  it  was 
only  to  obtain  from  him  an  explanation  df 
things. too  high  fer  any  Common  nntlerstand-. 
ing,  and  thus  16  receiTe  instruction  feom  bis 
extraordinary  wimlom.  By  this  dexterous 
'flattery  the  queen  averted  the  storin  by  which 
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flke  was  menaced,  and  was  again  received  into 
ftronr.  Indeed  the  only  method  of  keeping 
OD  fair  terms  with  the  tyrant  was  to  acknow- 
ledge his  opinions  as  the  dictates  of  wisdom 
and  the  standard  ot'  reiigton*  Inferiot  theo- 
logians may  dispute  concerning  articles  of 
&ith ;  but  Henry's  arguments  were  always 
tnpported  by  the  execoiioner,  and  were  con- 
aeqnently  irresistible. 

^  hfile  the  reader  of  history  observes  with 
ftgret  how  many,  even  great  and  good  princes, 
ha^e  perisiied  by  assassination  ass  well  as  by 
open  rebellion,  he  will,  in  reviewing  the  reign 
of  Henrv  VIII.  be  somewhat  astonished  that 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  against  the  life  of 
n  tyrant  who  was  an  object  of  terror  and 
detestation  to  his  subjects.  Nature,  however, 
at  length  was  kindly  willing. to  free  the 
world  from  a  monster  whom  the  patience  of 
man  forbore  to  destroy.  Henry  had  been  for 
some  time  afflicted  with  a  disorder  in  his  leg, 
which,  together  with  his  extreme  corpulency, 
rendered  him  nnaUe  to  stir ;  and  the  pains 
that  he  suffered  seemed  rather  to  augment 
than  abate  the  £^rocity  of  his  disposition. 
Several  of  his  iavourites  had  fallen  victims 
to  his  cqirice  and  resentment ;  and  he  now 
resolved  to  sacrifice  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
his  son,  the  eari  of  Surrey,  to  his  jealoui^. 
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The  duke  was  an  able.geneval  and  an  artfikl 
courtier.  The  earl  was  a  nobleman  of  dis- 
tinguished courage  and  brilliant  accom^ 
plisfaoients.  These  two  lords  had  outwardly 
complied  with  the  innovations  in  religion ; 
but  they  inwardly  fii^oured.the  Pope.  Henry, 
who  was  not  unacquainted  with  their  senti- 
ments, apprehended  that  after  his  death  they 
might,  with  the  assistance  of  tbe«mperor  and 
bis  allies,  exclude  his  son  Edward  fiMU  the 
succession,  place  his  daughter  Mary'  on  the 
throne,  and  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 
see  of  Rome.  As  the  king  perceived  that 
bis  end  was  approaching,  he  resolved  not  to 
leave  behind  him  two  noblemen  who  ap- 
peared so  capable  of  disturbing  his  son^s 
minority.  Pretexts  are  seldom  wanting  to 
those  who  are  possessed  of  power.  It  was 
insinuated  that  the  earl  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  the  princess  Mary,  that  he  had  used  the 
arms  of  Edward,  the  Confessor,  in  bis  escut- 
cheon, and  that  the  duke,  his  father,  had 
left  in  his  own  a  blank  where  they  might  be ' 
inserted.  On  these  accusations  they  were 
sent  to  the  Tower.  The  earl  being  brought 
to  trial,  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Richmond, 
was  one  of  his  chief  accusers.  But  there 
appeared  nothing  sufficient  to  convict  him  of 
treason.    From  his  giving  of  St.  Edward^s 
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arms,  however,  it  was  inferred  that  he  aspired 
to  the  crown;  and  on  this  charge  he  was 
condemned  and  executed  on  Tower  Hill; 
but  his  sentence  .was  regarded  as  an  act  of 
great  iiynstice,  and  his  death  was  universallj 
lamented.  The  duke  was  soon  after  con- 
deomed  by  an  act  of  attainder ;  and  Henry 
gavo  orders  for  his  execution.  Providence^ 
however,  confounds  all  the  power  and  policy 
of  man,  when  acting  in  opposition  to  his 
decrees.  The  day  was  appointed  for  the  exe» 
cution;  but  the  duke  of  Norfolk  met  with  an 
onexpected  reprieve  by  the  death  of  the  kingt 
jaii.«9tb,  ^ho  expired  the  night  before,  in 
A.  D.  1647.  |.|j^  fifty-sixth  year.ot  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-eighth  of  bis  reign.  Nothing  is  a 
greater  proof  of  the  terror  with  which  he  bad 
inspired  his  courtiers  than  this  circumstance, 
that  while  his  disease  conlinualiy  increased, 
no  one  dared  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching 
end.  Every  one  was  afraid  that  the  tyrant, 
who  was  never  approached  without  dread, 
should  regard  the  charitable  admonition  as  a 
crime,  and  punish  it  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  by  which  those  who  dared  to 
foretel  the  king^s  death  were  declared  guilty 
of  treason.*     At  length  Sir  Anthony  Denny, 

•  Raplol.F.849. 
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one  of  his  privy  counsellors,  had  the  courage 
and  charitj  to  warn  him  that  he  had  only  a 
few  hours  to  live.  Henry  thanked  the  courtier 
for  his  friendly  admonition,  and,  expressing 
great  sorrow  for  his  sins,  soon  after  expired 
amidst  the  horrors  of  a  troubled  conscience. 

The  character  of  Henry  VllL  is  sufficiently 
deliBeated  in  the  history  of  his  reign.  He 
was  a  tyrant  in  religion,  a  tyrant  in  govern- 
nent,  and  a  tyrant  in  his  family.  Inflated 
with  the  pedantic  learning  then  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  his  fancied  skill  in  theology,  he 
considered  his  own  opinions  as  the  only  true 
standard  of  faith.  Flattery  contributed  to 
feed  his  vanity,  and  confirm  his  prejudices : 
the  clergy  declared  that  in  knowledge  he  sur- 
passed all  the  divines  of  the  age,  and  the 
cottrtrers  extolled  him  as  the  greattest  of 
princes.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  in  his  cha- 
racter one  good  qnsdity  to  put  into  the 
balance  against  his  numerous  rices:  some, 
indeed,'  have  extolled  his  liberality  ;  bat  in 
kings  this  is  at  the  best  only  amii^ilaeed  vir-* 
toe.  The  liberalities  of  those  princes,  who 
are  celebrated  by  historians  for  their  munifi- 
cence, were  generally  extorted  from  the  poor, 
the  Tndttstrious,  and  useAil,  and  bestowed  on 
the  rich,  the  pow^rfol,  «id  insinuating.  Had 
Henry  employed  the  vast  wealth  of  the  mo- 
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nasteries  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  be  would 
have  merited  the  applaud  of  posterity.  But 
his  profusion  kept  pape  with  bis  acquisitipnsi 
and  these  iodmense  riches  were  bestowed  on 
the  sycophants  of  the  court,  the  flatterers  of 
bis  passiops,  and  the  eucouragers  of  his 
crimes.  Henry  was  extremely  unskilful  in 
foreigh  politics  :  ^'  Vanity  and  resentment/' 
says  a  modern  historian,  '^  were  the  great 
^*  springs  of  all  his  undertakings  ;  and  his 
'*  neighbours  easily  found  the  way  by  touch* 
*^  ing  these  to  force  him  upon  rash  »nd  incon- 
*'  ststent  enterprises,  His  reign  was  a  per- 
**petoal  series  of  blunders  in  politics;  and, 
"  while  he  esteemed  himself  the  wisest  prince 
^^in  Europe,  he  was  a  constant  dupe  to  those 
^'  who  found  it  necessary,  and  could  submit 
*^  to  flatter  him.''*  lii  fact,  be  was  constantly 
the  dupe  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L  who 
then  swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe.  In  his 
9j»tem  a(  foreign  politics,  it  is  difficult  to 
dificorerany  judicious  and  settled  plan;  and 
whatever  benefit  resulted  to  the  nation  frofli 
any  of  his  measures,  may  be  considered  as 
merely  accidental. 

The  greatest  wonder  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.  is,  the  degrading  servility  of  the  Eng- 

•  Vr.  RoberUon't  Hist,  of  ScoUadd,  vol.  b.  I.  p.  109. 
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lish,  so  different  from  the  turbulent  dispcK 
sition  which  they  had  formerly  manifested, 
and  the  tameness  with  which  the  nobilitjr^ 
clergy,  and  commons,  submitted  to^  his 
tyranny.  The  parliament,  and  the  oonvo* 
cation,  were,  as  already  observed,  the  mere 
organs  of  his  will,  and  the  passive  instru- 
ments of  his  power.  Such  a  state  of  things, 
exhibiting  a  picture  of  Asiatic  despotism, 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  oonsideriag 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  popular 
ideas  and  public  opinion.  The  power  of  the 
clergy  had  long  given  umbrage  to  the  nobles; 
and  their  scandalous  lives  had  greatly  dimi- 
nished the  respect  in  which  they  had  been 
held  by  the  people.  These  causes  had  greatly 
facilitated  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in 
Germany,  from  whence  it  had  spread  into 
England.  Different  opinions  on  religion 
divided  the  nation  into  factions,  and  the 
king  held  the  balance.  The  nobility  readily 
assisted  him  in  depressing  the  clergy ;  and 
the  people  were  not  displeased  to  see  the 
humiliation  of  that  body.  From  that  step 
he  proceeded  to  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries ;  and  the  parliament,  by  leaving  their 
revenues  at  his  disposal,  threw,  into  his 
hands,  such  ample  means  of  corruption,  as 
greatly    tended    to    establish    bis    absolute 
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authority.     By    halting   in   the    half   way 
between  the  old  religion, and  Luther's  re- 
formation, he  cherished  tl^e  hopes  of  both 
parties,  who*  Endeavoured   to   gain  him  to 
their  side  by  compliance.     In  fine,  religious 
disputes   had  so   divided   the   people,    that 
^enry,    availing    him^lf  of   the   universal 
weakness,  produced. ]by  universal  dissension, 
became,  without  difficulty,  the  tyrant  of  all. 
This  reign,  however,  notwithstanding  its 
despotism,  and  the  crimes  by  which  it  was 
sullied,  vvas  a  time  of. national  improvement. 
A  variety  of  exotic  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables,  npw  naturalized  among  us,  were,  at 
this  period,:  introduced  into  England.     Beer 
had,  from  t^e  immemorial,  been  the  com- 
mon beverage  in  this  country,  and  to  make 
it  keep,  it  ,was  bittered  with  wormwood,  or 
other  bitter  herbs  ;  bpt  about  the  year  1525, 
hops  were  introduced  from  Artois.*     These 
improvements  were    owing  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  the  industry  of  the 
people,   rather  than  to   any   efforts  of  the 
monarch.      Commerce  and   civilization   had 
made  a  considerable  progress;  and  th  rough - 
oat  Europe,  the  human  mind  was  beginning 
to  display  those  energies,  which  had  long 
been  buried  in  the  gloom  of  obscurity. 

•  Mwkdswere  iarented  in  tbto  veifo.   And.  Biit.  Con.  8.  p.  46. 
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Henry  VIII.  had,  by  his  last  will,  assigned 
the  succession  'to  his  ton,  Edward,  and  hb 
posterity :  in  case  of  the  failure  of  that  line, 
the  crown  was  to  devolve  on  his  daughter, 
Mary,  and  her  issue,  and  on  his  other 
daughter,  Elizabeth^" and  her  descendants, 
in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  two  elder 
branches.  He  had  also  appointed  a  regency, 
of  sixteen  persons,  to  govern  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  prince, 
who  was  little  more  than  nine  years  of  age  ; 
and  to  these  he  had  added,  twelve  privy 
counsellors,  to  assist  'them  in  the  adminis- 
tration. This  form  of  government  was  no 
sooner  settled,  than  a  new  arrangement  was 
rnade^  It  was  alleged,  that  a  regency,  com- 
posed of  so  many  members  of  equal  authority, 
was  ill  adapted  to  negociation  vrith  foreign 
powers  ;  and  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of 
Hertford,  the  king's  uncle,  with  whom  the 
measure  probably  originated,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  protector 
of  the  realm,  and  goveraor  of  the  klDg's 
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pierson.  He  was  then  created  duke  of  Somer^^ 
set;  and  titles  and  honoars  were  conferred  on 
the  other  regento  in  conformity  to  th6  in^- 
tentions  of  the  deceased  king. 

A    government    thus    constitute    cOttld 
scarcely  fail  of  becoming  a  scene  of  intrigue* 
cabal,  and  corruption.    The  coronation  of 
Feb.  sotb,     Edward  VL  was  no  sooner  solem* 
A.  D.  iM7.    nized,  than  the  protector  contrived 
a  plan  for  raising  his  own  power,  by  setting 
aside  the  authority  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
regency.     Under  the  pretence  that  the  French 
ambassador  had  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
he  could  safely  treat  %nth  him  until  his  title 
was  more  fully  confirmed,  he  obtained  per* 
mission  to  draw  up  a  patent,  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  kingdom^  by  which  the  king  gave 
him  full  authority  to  act  as  he  might,  in  his 
wisdom,  think  fit,  and  reduced  fats  colleagues 
to  the  state  o<  mere  counselk>rs,  a  proceeding 
which  eptirely  destroyed  the  form  of  govern^ 
ment  established  by  the  testament  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  confirmed  by  the  parliament.    The 
protector  now  having  all  in  his  own  power, 
paid  little  regard  to  his  council,  and  began  to 
govern  with  an  absolute  authority,  which 
greatly  disgusted  the  nobles. 

The  death  of  Henry  VIII.   might  be  re- 
garded  as  a  crisis  in  religion.    He  had  always 
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steered  a  middle  coarse  between  the  Romish 
religion  and  that  of  the  reformers.  The  alte- 
rations which  he  had  made  4X>ncemed  only 
the  articles  which  were  either  directly  or  in- 
directly contrary  to  his  temporal  power,  or 
his  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  His  religion 
was  a  system  of.  sanguinary  intolerance, . 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  the  court 
of  inquisition ;  and  if  the  reformation  had 
proceeded  no  fitrther,  it  certainly  4^uld  not 
have  been  considered  as  a  national  benefit. 
The  reign  of  Edward  VL  was  the  period  in 
which  the  reformation  began  to  be  carried 
into  real  effect.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  the 
protector,  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  bishops  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Ely, 
Drs.  Ridley  and  Latimer,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  the  late  king,  and  were  now 
liberated,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  reformers. 
At  the  head  of  the  papal  party  were  the 
princess  Mary,  the  late  chancellor  Wriothes- 
ly,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  Tonstal,  bishop 
of  Durham,  with  Bonner  and  Gardiner, 
bishops  of  London  and  Winchester ;  and  these 
were  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  ejected 
friars  who  had  been  recommended  to  livings. 
The  king  himself  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
reformation,  although,  at  his  early  years,  his 
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feligious  opinions  must  be  considered  not  as 
his  own  but  rather  as  those  of  his  preceptor. 
The  people*  were  divided  into  three  parties: 
those  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the^ 
reformers:  those  who  adhered  to  the  Pope; 
and  those  who  w^re  still  attached  to  the 
catholic  religion,  but  rejected  the  papal 
authority.  The  strength  of  these  parties 
were  now  to  be  tried  ;  and  the  protector,  who 
was  zealous  for  the  Reformation)  resolved  to 
begin  by  ordering  a  general  visitation  of  the 
churches,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  what 
he  considered  as  abuses. 

At  this  juncture  a  rupture  with  Scotland 
diverted  the  protector's  attention  from  his 
principal  design.  The  late  king  had  nego- 
ciated  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son 
Edward  and  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,* 
ivhich  the  Scots  bad  refused  to  ratify  Henry 
had,  therefore,  resolved  on  a  war  with  Scot- 
land, and  the  protector  and  his  council,  ad- 
hering to  his  maxims^  adopted  this  extraordi- 
nary method  of  wooing  a  queen  by  carrying 
fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of  her  country. 
Sept  «ii.  The  duke  of  Somerset  entered  Scot- 
A.D.1547.  i3„j  ^i^h  an  army  of  13,000  foot 
and  5,000  horse;  and  at  the  same  time  a  fleet 


•  The  nnfortaiMie  Mary  wlio  was  aflenrardt  pat  to  death  by 
qneen  Elisabeth. 
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of  sixtj  sail  appeared  on  the  coast  to  second 
his  operations.  The  Scots'  were  prepared  to 
resist  the  invasion:  their  army  consisted  of 
30,000  men,  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
and  they  had  taken  an  advantageous  position 
on  a  rising  ground  above  Musselburgh,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Eske.* 

The  protector  justly  alarmed  at  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  desirous  of  extricating  him- 
self from  the  dangers  o£  his  situation,  made 
overtures  of  peace  on  terms  which  the  Scots 
might  have  considered  as  extremely  advan- 
tageous. But  the  proposal  was  rejected  with 
disdain.f  Hatred  to  England,  founded  on 
the  memory  of  past  hostilities,  and  heighten- 
ed by  the  smart  of  recent  injuries,  was  the 
national  passion  of  the  Scots,  and  their  im- 
petuosity proved  the  ruin  of  their  army. 
Their  general,  confiding  in  his  superiority 
of  numbers,  and  only  fearing  that  the  English 
should  escape  by  flight,  left  his  advantageous 
Sept.  loth,  position,  and  attacked  the  duke  of 
A.  D.  1647:  Somerset  in  the  fields  of  Pinkey, 
with  no  better  success  than  his  rashness  de- 
served. The  duke  having  drawn  up  his 
troops  on  an  eminence,  had  now  the  advan- 
tage of  ground  on   his  side.     The  Scottish 

•  Vide  Bachan,  Hb.  15. 

f  For  the  conditions  we  Rapin,  vol.  8.  book  10. 
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army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  infantry, 
armed  with  long  spears,  and  for  that  reason 
their  files  were  very  deep,  and  their  ranks 
very  close.*  The  Scots  advanced  in  three 
firm  and  compact  columns,  which  easily  re- 
idsted  the  impression  of  the  English  cavalry, 
and  drove  them  off  the  field.  Bat  the  infan- 
try advancing,  and  the  Scots  being  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  English  artillery,  which  the 
protector  had  placed  in  a  commanding  situa«* 
tion,  as  also  to  that  of  the  fleet,  which  lay  in 
the  bay  of  Musselburgh,  and  had  drawn  close 
to  the  shore,  in  a  short  time  tl^eir  whole 
army  was  totally  routed.  The  battle  was 
neither  long  nor  sanguinary,  but  the  pursuit 
continued  several  hours,  and  to  a  great  dis* 
tance.  The  three  roads  by  which  the  Soots 
fled  were  strewed  with  spears,  swords,  and 
targets,  and  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  The  Scots  had  above  ten  thousand 
killed ;  a  few  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the 
protector  might  have  made  himself  master  of 
a  kingdom,  from  which,  a  few  hours  before, 
be  was  on  the  point  of  being  obliged  to  retire 
with  disgrace. f  But  this  victory,  though 
splendid,   was  of  no  real  utility.    The  Eng- 

*  The  le0^  of  the  Scottiib  ipear  or  pike  v/as  fixed  at  eighteen^ 
Aet  fU  iadm.    Dr,  Robert.  Hist.  Scot.  1.  p.  1S7,  margiiial  pote. 

i  Dr.  RobcrtMm'i  Hiit.  Scot.  1.  p.  136.     lUpio  uLy%  that  14»000 
nen  were  killed  and  1,500  made  priionen.  Rapln,  Hisf.  Bag.  8.  p.  9, 
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Itsh,  indeed,  took  Leith,  and  plundered  Edin* 
burgh,  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  might  pro- 
bably have  conquered,  or  at  least  ravaged  the 
^hole  kingdom,  had  not  the  critical  state  of 
bis  affairs  at  home  obliged  him  to  abandon 
bis  enterprise.  That  cabal  which  brought 
him  at  length  to  his  tragical  end  was  already 
fi>rmed,  and  while  he  triumphed  in  Scotland, 
his  enemies  in  London  were  undermining  his 
power  and  contriving  his  ruin.  Self-preserva- 
tion, therefore,  impelled  him  to  prefer  safety 
before  fame,  and  to  return  without  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  victory. 

The  protector,  though  a  favourite  of  the 
king  and  the  people,  was  envied  and  hated 
by  the  nobility.  Kelying  on  royal  and  po- 
pular favour,  be  consulted  only  such  of  the 
regents  as  he  had  gained  to  his  interests,  and 
having  thus  assumed  the  sole  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  he  not  only  adopted  the 
arbitrary  maxims  of  Henry  VIII.  but  raised 
himself  above'the  rest  of  the  nobles  by  a  dis-r 
play  of  external  pomp,  extremely  offensive  to 
feudal  pride.  His  brother,  the  admiral 
Thomas  Seymour,  was  one  of  his  most  in- 
Teterate  enemies.  Ambition  alone  can  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  unnatural 
quarrel.  The  admiral  was  proud,  haughty^ 
and  aspiring,  and  could  not,  without  envy, 
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bebold  the  difference  that  was  made  between 
him  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Somerset^ 
although  both  \tere  uncles  to  the  young  king. 
Immediately  after  Henry^s  decease,  he  gave  a 
proof  of  his  ambition  by  making  his  addresses 
to  the  princess  Elizabeth ;  but  not  being 
likely  to  socceed,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Catharine  Par,  the  queen  dowager,  and  having 
soon  won  her  heart,  he  prirately  married  her, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  king's  consent 
to  the  match,  without  acquainting  his  bro-* 
ther,  the  protector,  of  the  circumstance.  The 
duke  being  a  person  of  great  moderation, 
overlooked  the  affront ;  but  this  was  only  the 
first  developement  of  the  admiraPs  ambition. 
He  thought  himself  by  his  birth  and  his 
natural  endowments  as  worthy  as  his  brother 
of  having  a  share  in  the  administration,  and 
he  formed  the  project  of  supplanting  the 
duke,  by  insinuating  himself  into  the  king's 
£ivour,  and  making  a  party  among  the  nobi- 
lity. The  enemies  of  the  protector  often 
brought  the  king  to  the  admiral's  house, 
under  pretence  of  visiting  his  mother-in-law. 
These  visits  afforded  to  the  admiral  an  op- 
portunity of  making  his  court  to  the  young 
monareh,  by  furnishing  him  with  money  from 

his  private  purse.*     He  also  distributed  pre- 

''^^^^  ^      >  '         ■ 

«  Barnet,  8.  p.  5S  and  54. 
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sents  to  such  as  might  serve  him  in  his  designs, 
and  incessantly  laboured  to  supplant  his 
brother^  The  protector  being  informed  of 
these  intriguesv  terminated  abruptly  his  cam- 
paign in  Scotland,  and  returned  suddenly  to 
London^  The  admiral,  although  he  had  the 
king  on  his  side,  soon  perceived  that  a  young 
prince  of  ten  years  of  aj^e  would  not  have 
sufficient  resolution  ta  support  him  against 
the  protector  and  his  council,  and  was  glad 
to  feign  a  reconciliation.  But  he  soon  shewed 
that  he  had  not  relinquished  his  projects. 
He  still  continued  his  endeavours  to  inspire 
the  king  with  a  dislike  of  his  ministers ;  and 
the  protector,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  his 
designs,  constantly  kept  spies  about  his  per* 
son  to  watch  his  proceedings. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  visit  the 
churches  having  made  their  report,  it  was 
found  that  all  the  bishops  had  complied  with 
the  orders  of  the  council,  except  Bonner,  of 
London,  and  Gardiner,  of  Winchester,  who 
were  committed  to  prison.*  The  parliament 
iTov.  sd,  being  about  to  meM,  the  protector 
A.  a  154T.  obtained  a  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  authorising  him  to  sit  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne,  under  the  cloth  of  state.  This 
proceeding  evidently  shewed  that  the  dnke  of 

f  stryp«,  p.  66. 
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Somerset's  intention  was  to  raise  himself 
superior  to  ail,  and  to  set  aside  even  the  forms 
of  the  regt  ncy«  His  paient,  indeed,  had  been 
approved  by  the  council  as  well  as  by  the 
king.  Bai  it  was  sufficiently  known  chat  the  . 
king  was  under  his  directions,  and  the  council 
at  his  command. 

The  parliament  being  assembled,  proceeded 
to  the  repeal  of  several  oppressive  acts  passed 
in  the  late  reign  ;  and  some  statutes  which 
fitvoured  the  reformation  were  enacted.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  object  which  the  protector 
had  chiefly  at  heart,  and  in  t%hich  he  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
Job.  88th,  J^^^  ^^^  couucil  made  several  alte« 
A.  D.  154S.  putiQns  in  respect  of  religion.*  Cer- 
tain ceremonies  used  on  particular  days  were 
abolished :  the  practice  of  auricular  confes* 
flion  hitherto  imposed  as  an  indispensable 
diktyt  was  left  to  every  person *s  discretion  ; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  a  decree  was  pub- 
lished, ordering  the  removal  of  all  images 
from  the  churches. 

During  the  whole  of  the  summer,  a  num- 
ber of  dommissioners,  consisting  of  eighte^t 
bishops,  with  several  deans,  and'  some  other 
divines,  were   employed  in   reforming   the 
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offices  of  the  church.*  But  they  were  so  far 
from  being  unanimoos  in  their  opinions,  that 
eight  of  the  bishops  protested  aganist  the  alte« 
rations  that  were  made.  The  majority,  how* 
erer,  Uke  the  Pope^  and  the  conclave  of  cardi-< 
nals,  declared  that  they  acted  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  soon  as  the 
parliament  met  an  act  was  passed  to  confirm 
the  new  litqrgy,  and  another  by  which  the 
clergy  were  permitted  to  marry. 

In  the  mean  while  the  quarrel  between 
the  protector,  and  his  brother  the  admiral, 
broke  out  agsrin  with  increased  virulence.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  investigate 
the  dark  intrigues  of  those  corrupt  times,  and 
equally  useless  and  v^in  to  quote  what  histo- 
rians have  advanced  from  conjecture  rather 
than  evidence.  The  result  was,  that  the  ad- 
miral being  accused  of  forming  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  v^as  committed  to 
the  Tower.t  He  demanded  a  public  trial,  and 
to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers;  but  al- 
though he  was  a  peerof  tberealm,  lord  high  ad- 
miral of  England,  and  uncle  to  the  king,  this 
just  and  reasonable  request  was  denied.  The 
affair  being  brought  before  the  parliament, 
he  was  condemned  by  a  bill  of  attainder  at 


•  CoUier'i  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  8.  p.  254,  &c. 
t  Vide  Burnet  8.  p.  07|  &c.  to  p.  100. 
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every  reading,  of  which,  in  tlie  house  of  lords, 
tfae  protector  was  present.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  resembled  the  trials  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  admiral,  without  ever 
Varchsolb,  b^i^g  Called  to  make  his  defence, 
A.  D.  1640.  ^j|g  sentenced  to  death,  and  soon 
after  beheaded  on  the  scaffold. 

The  reformers,  in  rejecting  some  of  the 
ceremonies  and  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  had  retained  the  worst  part  of  her 
system,  her  persecuting  spirit;  and  although, 
as  a  modern  writer  observes,  they  so  zealously 
apposed  the  papal  tyranny,  they  were  far 
^om  adopting  the  principles  of  a  liberal 
toleration.*  The  council  being  informed 
4hat  several  German  anabaptists  were  come 
into  England,  and  fearing  that  they  should 
propagate  their  doctrines,  commissioned 
Cranmer,  and  some  others,  to  apprehend  and 
try  them  for  heresy.  On  this  occasion  ^n  un- 
fortunate English  woman,  named  Joanna 
Bocher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  hav- 
ing imbibed  their  opinions,  and  conscien- 
tiously refusing  to  abjure  what  she  conceived 
to  be  the  truth,  was  condemned  as  an  heretic, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burned.  But  the  young 
king  shewed  an  extreme  reluctance  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  her  execution^  declaring,  that 

•  MUlar'i  Hist.  Eng.  go?.  9.  p.  4S^. 
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in  his  opinion,  the  sentence  was  unjust  nnA 
cruel.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  had  great 
influence  over  him,  was  employed  to  over- 
come his  scruples.  At .  length,  the  kiqg» 
silenced  rather  than  convinced  by  Cranmer's 
sirguments,  signed  the  warrant  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  telling  him  that  if  he  did  wrong  it  was  in 
deference  to  his  authority,  and  that  he  must 
answer  for  it  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  The 
lenient  and  liberal  sentiments  of  the  prince 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  those  of  an  in* 
tolerant  bigot,  and  his  words  would,  per- 
haps, be  remembered  by  Cranmer,  when  he 
himself,  about  six  years  afterwards,  fell  a 
victim  to  unrelenting  persecutors.  But  the 
death  of  this  unhappy  woman  was  not  a  sacri- 
fice sufficient  to  appease  the  dsemon  of  perse* 
cution.  About  two  years  afterwards  George 
Van  Pare  vrsis  burned  in  Smithfield,  for  deny- 
ing the  divinity  of  Christ.*  However  his 
opinions  might  be  disapproved,  he  was  a  man 
of  exemplary  piety,  and  consequently  deservr 
ed  a  more  lenient  treatment.  These  scenes 
of  horror  gave  rise  to  a  just  remark  of  the 
Romanists,  that  the  reformers  condemned 
persecution  only  where  they  themselves  were 
its  objects. 
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The  records  of  history  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  those  who  have 
worn  crowns  or  conducted  armies,  or  have 
otherwise  made  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
political  theatre.  From  the  nature  of  things, 
indeed,  history  can  scarcely  consist  of  other 
materials.  The  still  life  of  private  society 
may  be  celebrated  by  the  poet;  but  the 
historian  can  catch  only  the  prominent  fea« 
tares  of  poblic  affairs.  Sometimes,  however, 
history  developes  such  circumstances  as  tend 
to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  stale  of  the  people, 
that  class  which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  From  the  reigij^  of  Henry  III.  or 
even  from  an  earlier  period,  we  perceive  the 
gradual  but  very  slow  progress  of  English 
liberty,  the  result  of  increasing  commerce  and 
wealth,  of  contests  between  the  king  and  the 
nobles,  and  of  improvements  in  the  legis- 
lature. But  as  it  has  already  been  observed,* 
the  blessings  of  freedom  were  extended  only 
to  particular  classes  of  men,  and  even  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  state  of  the  peasantry 
seems  not  to  have  been  ameliorated.  During 
the  two  preceding  reigns,  indeed,  but  especi* 
ally  since  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  certain 
circumstances  had  created  unusual  embarrass- 
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ments  to  that  numerous  bodj  of  men.  The 
increase  of  trade  and  luxury,  in  almost  every 
part  of  Europe,  had  greatly  increased  the 
/Consumption  of  cloth  and  the  demand  for 
wool,  which  had  been,  for  time  immemorial, 
the  staple  commodity  of  England.  The 
keeping  of  sheep  was,  therefore,  considered  as 
more  beneficial  than  the  culture  of  corn;  and 
the  great  proprietors  of  land  inclosed  their 
fielHs,  by  which  th^  cultivators  were  deprived 
of  employment.  Monopoly  also  contributed 
to  increase  the  evil.  An  act  of  parliament  of 
the  25th  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1534  informs  us, 
that  some  indivyluals  kept  above  twenty 
thousand  sheep,  and  so  engrossed  the  trade  of 
sheep  and  wool  that  the  price  of  the  former 
was  doubled,  and  that  of  the  latter  almost 
trebled.  By  this  kind  of  monopoly,  according 
to  the  declaration  of  the  act,  the  working 
husbandman  was  deprived  of  employment, 
the  cloth  manufacture  exceedingly  injured, 
the  country  depopulated,  and  provisions 
raised  to  an  exhorbitant  price.*  The  scarcity 
of  corn  had,  indeed,  become  so  great,  that  it 
had  sometimes  more  than  doubled  its  value,  j* 

•  The  monopoly  seetni  to  have  been  the  chief  canse  of  these  evils, 
aud  to  this  we  may  also  add  the  defective  state  of  agricaltare  in  those 
days.  Perhaps  as  many  sheep  are  now  kept,  at  least  It  appears 
certain  that  more  wool  is  now  prodaced  in  England  than  in  the  refga 
of  Henry  VIII.  bot  withoat  any  of  the  ill  cooseqoences  here  stated. 

f  Vide  And.  Hist.  Conm.  %  p.  58,  &c.   . 
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This  statute  enacts,  that  no  person  should 
keep  more  than  2,600  sheep,  exclusive  of 
Iambs,  except  on  his  own  lands  of  inheritance; 
and  that  no  person  should  hold  more  than 
two  farms,  on  one  of  which  he  should  be 
obliged  to  reside;  but  it  did  not  limit  ecclesi-* 
astics.  Several  other  acts,  for  preventing  the 
increase  of  indosures,  &c.  are  mentioned  by 
oar  annalists  and  parliamentary  registers,  as 
also  for  the  repair  of  decayed  towns,  which 
latter  have  been  considered  by  some  as  evi- 
dent proofs  of  a  decreased  population.  The 
truth  of  this  inference,  however,  is  far  from 
being  clean*  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that 
from  the  death  of  Henry  V.  to  the  establish- 
ment of  £dward  IV.  on  the  throne,  population 
had  greatly  decreased ;  for  during  the  former 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  France  had  been 
a  continual  drain  to  England;  and  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter must  have  considerably  thinned  the  people. 
But  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry 
VII,  the  population  was  very  little  diminish- 
ed either  by  foreign  wars,  or  by  the  internal 
commotions,  which  were  far  more  troublesome 
than  sanguinary.  We  find  that  Henry  Vll. 
enacted  laws  against  inclosures,  in  order  to 
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diminish  the  qaantity  of  grazing,  and  increase 
that  of  arable  land.  Inclosures  had  therefore 
begun  to  he  common  in  his  time ;  and  a  writeft 
distinguished  for  laborious  investigation,  re- 
marks that  they  were  not  the  causes  but  the 
effects  of  depopulation ;  and  that  the  number 
of  people  had  been  decreasing  ever  since  the 
commencement  ofthe  civil  wars.^  He  is  also 
of  opinion  that  the  wages  of  manufacturers 
induced  the  working  people  to  neglect  agri« 
culture,  and  that  the  owners  of  lands  having 
in  consequence  fewer  labourers,  were  obliged 
to  turn  their  attention  to  grazing.  But  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  chief  causes  of 
depopulation  had  ceased ;  and  from  the  con« 
tinued  complaints  against  inclosures,  as  well 
as  from  the  declarations  of  the  parliament,  it 
appears  it  was  not  the  want  of  labourers,  but 
the  monopoly  of  sheep  and  the  increased 
demand  for  wool,  that  occasioned  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  system  at  that  time  so  repro- 
bated, but  at  this  day  found  so  beneficial. f 

But,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIH.  and  that  of  Edward  Vi.  a  train 
of  particular  circumstances  pressed  hard  on 
the  lower  class  of  she  peasantry.  And  the 
disorders  which  ik>wed  from  the  dissolution 


•  Camp.  Polit.  Survey^  ▼al.  S.  p.  426«  464. 
f  Every  agriculturiBt  now  knows  the  beneficial  elTecto  of  inclosiures. 
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of  the  monasteries,  shew  that  it  requires  a 
nice  political  hand  to  overturn  ancient  insti* 
tutions  without  producing  dangerous  effects* 
While  these  houses  e^^isted,  their  lands  were 
let  at  an  easy  rent  to  farmers,  who  emplojed 
a  great  number  of  labdurefe.     But  after  those 
lands  were  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  the  rents  were  greatly  raised, 
and   the  fermers  were  obliged  to  do  their 
work  with  fewer  hands*    All  these  causes  con- 
curred to  promote  a  grazing  in  preference  to 
an  arable  system,  and  consequently  to  dimi- 
nish the  quantity  of  labour,  while  it  increased 
the  price  of  provisions^     Many  small  ferms 
were  also  united  and  converted  intp  extensive 
dbeep  walks,  while  the  former  occupiers  were 
deprived  of  the  usual  means  of  subsistence,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  of  husbandvy  was  con- 
verted into  an  oppressive  system  of  monopoly. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  ejected  friars, 
whose  scanty  pcQsions  were  i}l  paid,   also 
found   themselves    under    the    necessity    of 
working  for  their  livelihood;   and  thus,  ca 
variety  of  circumstances  contributed  to  in?- 
crease  the  number  of  labourers,  as  well  as  to 
diminish  the  demand  for  labour.    The  lower 
sort  of  the  peasantry  were  in  conseqiience 
reduced  to  a  starving  condition,  and  obliged 
to  work  for  wages  that  would  not  procure 
VOL  n.  G 
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them  subsistence;  and,  to  complete  their 
misery,  the  parliament  had  passed  an  act, 
ordaining,  that  if  any  one  loitered  three  days 
without  employment,  or  ofTering  himself  to 
work,  he  should  be  adjudged  a  slave  for  twa 
yesirs,  to  any  one  that  would  seize  his  person 
and  bring  him  before  two  justices  of  tlfe 
peace,  and  be  marked  with  the  letter  V. 
for  vagabond,  imprinted  on  his  breast  with  a 
red  hot  iron.^  This  unprecedented  tyranny 
drove  the  populace  to  despair.  In  Wiltshire 
and  Somersetshire  they  flew  to  arms;  but 
thej^  were  soon  dispersed,  and  some  of  them 
taken  and  executed.  Similar  insurrections 
also  took  place  in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent, 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Gloucestershire,  Hertfordshire, 
Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Leicestershire, 
and  Rutlandshire,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
was  threatened  with  universal  anarchy. 

The  protector  had  ever  been  a 
'  supporter  of  the  popular  cause,  and 
his  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the 
peasantry  had  increased  the  hatred  of  the 
nobles  against  his  person  and  administra- 
tion.  Perceiving  that  the  flames  of  rebellion 
were  rapidly  spreading  through  the  king- 
dom, the  protector  informed  the  people  that 

•  Raplfl,  Tol.  2.  p.  10. 
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he  was    ready   to   redress   their  grieyances. 
But  having  brought   the   affair  before  the 
council,  he  met  with  so  great  an  opposition, 
that  he  set  aside  its  decisions,  and  resolving 
to   act  by  bis  own  authority,   published  a 
proclamation    against   new  inclosures,    and 
granted  a   pardon   for  ail   that    was    past. 
He  also  appointed  commissioners  to   hear 
and  determine  causes  concerning  inclosures, 
highways,  and  cottages.     The  nobility  and 
gentry   considered    the   measure   as  an    ar- 
bitrary   invasion    of    their    privileges    and 
property,  and  openly  opposed  the  commis*" 
sioners  in  the  execution  of  their  office.    The 
protector,  being,  therefore,  unable  to  redress 
the  grievances  as  he  had  promised,  the  people 
again   flew  to  arms  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  but  Devonshire,  Oxfordshire,  Nor- 
folk, and  Yorkshire,  were  the  provinces  in 
which  the  insurrections  were  the  most  for* 
midable.     The  insurgents  of  Devonshire,  in 
particular,  presented  to  the  lord  Russell,  the 
l^i^S's  general,  a  memorial,  which  shewed  that 
a  great  part  of  their  discontent  arose  from 
the  innovations  in  religion,  as  they  required 
that  it  should  be  restored  nearly  to  the  state 
in  which  it  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign.    To  this  demand  were  added 
several  others  of  a  temporal  nature,  founded 
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on  a  levelling  principle.  These  demands 
being  rejected  by  the  court)  different  armies 
were  put  in  motion,  under  the  lords  Russell 
and  Grey,  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick^  The  insurgents 
being  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  unable  to  pro« 
cure  regular  supplies  of  provisions,  were 
defeated  in  various  actions ;  and,  be- 
fore  the  middle  of  August,  were 
totally  dispersed. 

During  these  commotions,  the  protector 
who  knew  himself  to  be  hated  by  the  nobi« 
lity,  and  was  therefore  desirous  of  popular 
favour,  had  constantly  shewn  himself  averse 
to  rigorous  proceedings  against  the  peasantry ; 
and  after  the  insurrections  were  quelled,  he 
moved  in  the  council  for  a  general  pardon. 
But  the  majority  judging  it  expedient  to  curb 
the  people  by  severe  measures  and  bloody 
executions,  the  protector  again  met  with  so 
strong  an  opposition,  that  he  resolved  to  act 
by  his  own  authority,  lb  virtue  of  his  patent> 
he  therefore  published  a  general  pardon,  ex*- 
cepting  only  a  few  df  the  ringleaders,  who 
bad  been  taken  in  arms.  This  lenient  prooe* 
dure,  howevw,  contributed  to  inflame  the 
nobles  againat  the  protector ;  and  most  of  the 
dounsellors  were  eKtremely  exasperated  on 
Ip^ceiving  that  tlrny  were  consaltedolily  for 
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the  sake  of  ferm,  and  that  their  opposition 
had  no  weight. 

While  England  was  agitated  by  these  oom.> 
motions,  the  French  king,  Henry  II.  who  had 
«ncceeded  Francis  L  considen^d  it  as  a  &Tour» 
able  opportunity  of  recovering  Boplogne, 
without  paying  the  mpney  stipulated  by  the 
last  treaty  of  peaiie.  \^ithout  any  declara* 
tion  of  war,  he  entered,  tiie  territory  of  Boo^ 
logne  at  the  head  of  an  avmy,  and  ipiouidiately 
corameBoed  the  siege. 

The  protector  now  ftand  himself  in  a 
difficult  situatioQ.  The  last  campaign  in 
Sootlaad  had  been  unsuccessful,  ^  the  armies 
whidi  had  been  destined  to  act  against  the 
Scots  had  been  employed  in  quelling  the  ien 
soffrectioBS.  He  was  not  igaorat  that  a  pow- 
erfol  faction  of  the  liobility  was  toraiiog 
against  himv  and  perceived  the  difficulties 
that  mist  arise  from  baikig  engaged  in  a  war 
with  France  and  Scotland.  From  ttiese  oon- 
ddamtions,  he  proposed  to  the  council  tha 
restitution  of  Boulogne.  But  he  had  now 
lost  all  his  infinence;  and  bis  pioposal  was 
repected  with  indignation,  and  considered  as 
a  nsark  of  cowardice. 

The  enemies  of  the  protector  now  began 
to  act  in  a  more  <^n  manner;  and,  in  order 
to  £Bunlitate  the  execution  of  their  plan,  they 
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used  every  means  to  destroy  his  reputation. 
They  accused  him  of  sacrificing  his  brother  to 
his  ambition^  ot  £tvouring.the  popular  insur- 
rections, of  assuming. the  sole  administratioii 
of  the.  gorernment,  of  styling  himself  "  by 
^'  the  grace  pf  God,  duke  of  Somerset/^  as  if 
be  had  been  a  sovereign  prince,  of  converting 
to  hisosvn  use  a  portion  of  the  public  money, 
of  Jetting  the  ibrts  in  the  Bouionnois  remain 
in  an  ill  provided  state,  in  order  that  their 
loss  might  render  a  peace  with  France  ahsor 
.lutely  necessary,  and  of  demolishing  the  fort 
fif  lladington,  in  Scotland,  for  a  similar  reap 
son.  But  there  ivas  nothing  that  more  strongly 
contributed  to  tarn  against  him  the  cikrmnt 
4)f  public  opinion,  than  the  superb  palace 
which  he. had  erected  in  the  Strand,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  kno%vn  by  the  name 
of  Somerset  house.  In  order  to  make  room 
for  this  structure,  he  had  pulled  do»a  the 
.houses  of  the  bishops  of  H  orcester,  Landafl^ 
and  Litchfield,  as  also  a  parish  church,  and  for 
a  further  supply  of  materials,  he  bad  taken 
down  a  cloister,  two  chapels,  and  a  chamel- 
house  at  St.  Pant's,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  church  of  St.  John  of  Jeraealem.^  This 
superb  edifice,  which  was  constructed  in  a  stile 
of  elegance  superior  to  any  of  the  royal  palaces, 
gave  great  umbrage  not  only  to  the  nobility, 
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but  also  to  the  people,  who  considered  it  as  a 
monument  of  ambition  erected  by  sacrilege; 
and  the  dnke  began  to  lose  his  popularity  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  attacked  by  a 
hostile  aristocracy. 

The  protector  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
schemes  that  were  laid  for  his  ruin;  and 
studied  to  render  them  abortive.  For  this 
purpose  he  placed  his  servants  and  creatures 
about  the  king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  oppo- 
site faction  from  becoming  masters  of  his  per- 
son«  But  this  precaution,  served  only  to 
precipitate  his  fall.  The  lords  of  the  council 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  .state  of  the 
kingdom,  and  after  declaring  the  duke  of 
Somerset  the  author  of  all  the  disorders,  they 
convened  the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and 
common  council  of  London,  with  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Tower,  and  expressly  forbade  them 
to  acknowledge  him  any  longer  as  protector. 

The  duke,  in  the  mean  while,  removed  the 
king  to  Windsor,  and  armed  a  number  of  his 
dependents  at  that  place  and  at  Hampton 
court.  This  step  furnished  his  enemies  with 
fresh  grounds  of  complaint.  They  went  in  a 
body  to  Guildhall,  and  declaring  their  inten- 
tion of  taking  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  obtained  from  the  com- 
mon council   a  promise  of  support..    The 
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duke  being  apprized  of  all  these  proceedings, 
and  conscious  of  his  inability  to  mstke  any 
resistance,  offered  to  submit  to  the  deciaion 
pf  the  council,  and  was  soon  after  committed 
to  the  Tower. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  bad  been  the 
most  active  in  subverting  the  power  of  the 
protector,  was  now  suffered,  by  the  rest  <^ 
the  counsellors,  to  take  npon  him  the  princi-!> 
pal  part  of  the  administration.  Thfe  adherents 
of  the  old  religion,  gloried  in  this  reVolntioo, 
as  they  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  ear} 
was,  in  his  heart,  more  catholic  than  pro- 
testant,  and  his  strict  union  with  the  earl 
of  Southampton,  confirmed  them  in  that 
opinion.  But  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  not 
yet  fully  known  :  h^  was  actuated  solely  by 
ambition,  and  had  very  little  tegard  for  any 
religion :  he  knew  that  the  reformartioa  was 
supported  by  the  king,  as  well  as  by  th^ 
majority  of  the  people;  ahd  cofutidering  its 
establishment  as  the  surest  means  of  promote 
ing  his  interests,  he  itnmed&ateiy  declared  in 
its  favour ;  so  that  the  hopes  of  Ifhe  Rdmish 
party  were  completely  disappointed. 

Soon  after  this  revolntiofn  in  the  regency, 

K^.stb,     1^  parliament  met,  and,  togetheir 

A.  D.  1540.    ^j^i^  ^^  ^^j  ^f  Warwick  and  the 

coQticil,  pursued  the  formier  tndasares  in  re- 
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gnrd  to  the  reformation.  In  order  to  prevent 
atiy  future  insurrection,  the  parliament  pas- 
sed a  severe  act  against  unlawful  assemblies ; 
but  the  cruel  statute  of  the  first  of  this  reign, 
against  vagrants,  was  repealed.  In  the  com- 
jmn.M,  tnencement  of  the  following  year, 
A.  D.  1550.    ^   IjJji    ^£,  attainder   was    passed 

against  the  protector,  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
who  confessed  himaelf  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
iaid  to  his  charge  ;  but  declared,  that  he  had 
too  ill  intentions  against,  the  king  or  the  state, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  par- 
liament. He  was,  therefore,  fined  in  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year  of  land,  with  the 
ferfeiture  of  all  his  goods,  and  the  loss  of  all 
his  offices.  On  the  6ih  of  February  follow- 
ing, he  came  out  of  the  Tower :  about  ten 
days  afte^ards,  he  received  the  king's  par- 
•don  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  he  obtained  a 
phtoe  m  the  cooncil. 

fai  the  mean  while,  the  parliament  and  the 
council,  with  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  its 
head,  proceeded  to  establish  the  reformation. 
The  parliament  passed  an  act  confifrming  the 
new  liturgy,  and  ordering  all  missals,  bre- 
mnes,  &c.  to  foe  delivered  to  persons  ap- 
]>o»nted  to  receive  them,  and  all  images,  not 
yet  removed  irom  theehurches,  to  be  destroy- 
ed  before  the  end  of  the  month  of 
June.    The  eail  of  Warwick,  and 
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the  council,  were  not  a  little  embarraMed 
concerning  the  affair  of  Boulogne,  and  the 
war  with  France.  Although  they  had  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  late  protector's  proposal 
for  the  restitution  of  Boulogne,  they,  them«- 
selves,  adopted  that  measure ;  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  hy  which  England  re- 
stored ^hat  place  to  France  on  condition  of 
being  repaid  the  sums  laid  out  in  improving 
the  fortifications.*  But  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  pension  granted  to  Henry  VIIL 
by  Francis  1.  nor  of  the  arrears  due  from 
France,  which,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  VIIL 
had  been  constantly  accumulating.  Thus,  all 
the  pains  that  the  kings  of  England  had  taken 
to  secure  a  yearly  pension,  or  tribute,  in  lien 
of  their  pretentions  to  the  crown  of  France^ 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  this  treaty,  which 
•stipulated,  in  favour  of  England,  only  an  in- 
determinate retention  of  those  claims  wfaidi 
had  caused  so  much  blood  to  be  shed  since 
the  days  of  Edward  HI.  The  kings  of  Eng- 
land still  retained  the  titleof  king  of  France; 
but  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIU.  n6ne  of 
them  have  ever  seriously  thought  of  asserting 
their  right  to  that  crown.  Scotland  was  also 
included  in  this  treaty;  and  the  project  of  a 


•  The  Bom  was  400,000  crowns  of  gold :  this  treatj  was  ooDdadtd 
)farch  2ltb,  1550.    Rapia,  8.  p.  20. 
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marriage  between  the  queen  of  that  country, 
^md  the  king  of  England,  was  relinquished. 

The  earl. of  V^arwick,  who  had  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs,  soon  perceived  that  the 
nation  was  extremely  o^nded  at  a  treaty  so 
disgracefol  to  England.     In  order,  therefore, 
to  give  the  people  some  satisfaction,  as  well 
as  tor  p^y  the  king's  debts,  which  wire  very 
considerable,  he  called  to  a  rigorous  account, 
those  who  had  the  management  of  the  public 
money,  as  well  as  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  misdemeanours  in  the  exercise  of  their 
offices^     Peculation  is  so  common  a  crime  in 
most  countries,   that   such    inquisitions,   if 
tigorously  made,  too  often  dcveiope  iniqui- 
tous scenes,   however  concealed  under  the 
ostensible  shew    of   patriotism    and   disin* 
terested  integrity.     At  the  period  here  under 
conaderation,  several  persons  of  distinction 
were  found  guilty  of  embezzling  the  public 
money:  some  were  heavily  fined:  others  were 
imprisoned,  and  others  made  the  best  compor 
sitions   they  could  with   the  court.     This 
inquiry  greatly  contributed  to  augment  the 
power  of  the  earl  of  Warwick;  for  as  there 
were    few  persons  in  public  offices  whose 
conduct  would  stand  the  test  of  a  rigorous 
inquiry,  they  endeavoured  to  disarm  his  ven- 
geance by  an  implicit  submission  to  his  will. 
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The  nation  being  now  at  peace  with  its 
neighbours*  the  reformation  was  the  principal 
affair  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king 
and  the  regency.  Several  bishopricks,  as  they 
became  vacant,  were  despoiled  of  the  greatest: 
part  of  their  manors^  which  were  divided 
among  the  great  men  of  the  court*  and  some 
compensations  were  made  to  the  sees,  by 
aeans  of  impropriations,  &c«*  Commis^ 
sinners  were  also  employed  in  pro* 
paring  a  con&ssion  of  fiutb,  con- 
sisting of  forty-two  articles.  Some  parts  q£ 
the  new  liturgy  were  corrected :  the  coin- 
mandments  were  prefixed  to  the  oommonion 
service,  chrism*  the  use  of  the  cross  in  the 
consecration  of  the  eucharist*  and  prayers  for 
the  dead,  were  laid  aside.f  The  prioeesa 
Mary  refused  to  adopt  these  alterations,  and 
foontittued  to  have  mass  celebrated  in  her 
bouse,  which  drew  upon  her  great  mortifica- 
tions from  the  king  and  his  council,  and,  in 
^1  probability  first  gave  rise  to  the  ambitions 
|Mrojects  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  after'- 
wards  formed  the  design  of  excluding  hnr 
£om  the  succession,  of  marrying  the  princess 


*  Thit  procedure  was  gronnded  oo  t|ie  example  of  Henry  VIII. 
^trype"^  Mem.  <.  p.  75,  f78.  UcyUo,  p.  17,  Ac.  8UU.  87tb,  80117 
VIII. 

i-  Bnniet>  2.  p.  Mi,  4c. 
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Elizabeth  abroad,  and  of  causing  one  of  his 
own  sons  to  espouse  Jane  Grey,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  by  Francis 
Brandon,  who  was  the  next  in  succession 
after  the  two  daughters  of  Henry  VIIL 

In  the  month  of  April,  this  year,  the 
sweating  sickness  broke  out,  and  continued 
to  rage  till  October  with  a  violence  that 
defied  all  remedies.  The  duke  of  Suffolk^ 
and  his  brother,  who  had  succeeded  him^ 
died  of  this  distemper,  and  the  title  being 
Toid  by  dieir  death,  was  procured,  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  for  the  marquis  of  Dorset^ 
the  iather  of  lady  Jane  Grey.  Some  histo«> 
rians  snppose,  that  the  earl  had  already 
fcrmed  the  design  of  placing  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  that  lady ;  but  this  appears 
Bcarcaly  probable,  as  the  king  was  only  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  in  a  good  state  of  health* 
The  earl  also  negociated  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Edward  and  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France — a  measure 
which  seemed  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
hb  imputed  designs.  But  the  consummation 
beiDg  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  princess 
was  twielve  years  of  age,  it  was  oonsequ^itly 
prevented  by  the  king^s  death.  It  ia,  there* 
Aire,  probaUe,  that  the  designs  of  the  earl  of 
Warwid(,  at  that  time,  were  confined  to  the 
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view  of  establishing  himself  firmly  in  the 
post  that  he  possessed,  in  order  to  retain  his 
authority  after  the  king  should  be  at  age  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government. 

But  whatever  might  be  his  views,  he  en- 
deavoured to  advance  his   friends    to    the 
highest  honours.    By  his  influeuce/he  caused 
the  marquis  of  Dorset  to  be  created  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  himself,  duke  of  Northumber- 
land: William  Paulet,  lord  treasurer,  was 
made  marquis  of  Winchester ;  and  Sir  Wm. 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke.     But  the  promo- 
tion of  his  friends  could  not  make  him  per* 
fectly  easy,  without  the  ruin  of  those  whom 
he  considered  as  enemies.    He  regarded  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  notwithstanding  his  dis* 
gracd,  as  a  powerful  rival.   The  king,  indeed, 
had  a  great  esteem  for  his  uncle  ;  and  as  his 
minority  was  drawing  near  its  termination, 
he  might  probably  restore  him  to  his  former 
influence.     This  was  what  the  late  earl  of 
Warwick,    now    duke  of  Northumberland, 
chiefly    feared,    and    resolved   to    prevent. 
In  order  to  ruin  the  duke  of  Somerset,  he 
made  use  of  two  different  means,  which  suc- 
ceeded according  to  his  wish  :  the  first  was 
to  prejudice  the  king  against  him  by  mali- 
cious reports  and  misrepresentations  of  his 
conduct:  the  second  was  to  give  the  duke 
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himself  such  mortifications  as  would  impel 
him  to  some  criminal  action.    Few  persons 
would  have  the  moderation  and  prudence  to 
a?oid  fiiUing  into  such  a  snare.    Historians 
have  said  that  he  had  formed  the  project  of 
assassinating  the  duke  of  Northumberland ; 
but  all  their  assertions  are  founded  on  uncer'* 
tain  and  partial  accounts,  or  on  vague  con- 
jecture, and  the  whole  affair,  like  most  of  the 
court  intrigues  of  those  corrupt  times,  appears 
involved  in  obscurity.    The  duke,  however, 
octoH^r  iT»    ^^  committed  to  the  Tower,  with 
A.  D.  1551.    many  others,  accused  of  being  his 
accomplices.    But  he  was  never  confronted 
with   his  accusers,  and  all  the  depositions 
being  privately  taken,  posterity  is  deprived 
of  the  means  of  estimating  the  accuracy  of 
their  statements.     The  best  light  that  can  be 
thrown  on  the  affair,  arises  from  the  charge 
brought  against  him  at  his  trial.     It  consisted 
of  three  articles — 1st.  That  he  had  designed 
to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  the  adminis<* 
tration  of  public  affairs.     2d.  That  he  had 
formed  a  con^iracy  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
and  imprisoning  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land.   And  3d.  That  he  had  intended  to 
raise  an  insurrection  in  London.     Of  these 
three  articles  the  first  and  third  were  trea« 
son :   the  second   was  felony ;  and  of  this 
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he  was  found  guilty,  and  reoeived  sentence 
of  death. 

As  the  peers  had  condemned  the  duke  of 
felony,  and  unanimously  acquitted  him  of  the 
charge  of  high  treason,  the  people  still  hoped 
that  the  king  would  grant  him  his  pardon. 
But  young  Edward  was  constantly  surround- 
ed with  persons  who  used  every  endeavour  to 
prejudice  him  against  his  uncle;  and,  at  last, 
Jan.sed,  b®  signed  an  order  for  his  execu- 
A.  D.  i5fis.  ^jpjj  j^  ^  speech  from  the  scaf- 
fold, the  duke  declared,  that  he  had  diligently 
laboured  for  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
king,  and  for  the  good  of  the  realm :  he  gave 
thanks  to  God  ibr  making  him  his  instrument 
to  promote  the  reformation,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  adhere  to  its  doctrines:  he  prayed 
for  the  king,  asked  pardon  of  all  whom  he 
had  offended,  and  declared,  that  he  forgave 
all  his  enemies.  After  this  harangue,  he  spent 
a  few  moments  in  prayer,  and  then  pliacing 
his  head  on  the  block,  received  the  stroke 
that  launched  him  into  eternity. 

Thus  fell  the  celebrated  duke  of  Somerset, 
whose  character  has  been  variously  depicted 
by  historians.  Some  have  represented  him 
as  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  as  a  sacri-* 
legious  despoiler  and  destroyer  of  churches ; 
while  others  seem  to  regard  his  zeal  for  the 
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ififontiatioii  a$  i^uffiq^ent  to  counterl^ance 
all  his  vif^ep  and  fai}ingjsi.  But  witboat  being 
)ed  astray  by  the  raisrepresentatioqs  of  either 
catholic  or  protectant  bigots,  we  cannot  but 
eondude,  that  he  w^s  more  weak  than  wicked« 
His  ambitiop  wa^  bouqidles^ ;  but  he  did  not 
ppss?s9  th^  courage  and  decision  of  character 
requisite  fx^t  thf  ?,cqQniplishment  of  great 
deigns. 

SoQB  aft^r  tha  duke's  execution,  Sir  Miles 
Partridge  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  Sir  Michael  Stan-^ 
bopa,  and  Sir  Tbowa^  Arundel,  ivho  wer§ 
charged  with  being  hf^  accomplices,  were  put 
to  dmtli  on  Tower-Hill,  P^  qf  tbein  asserts 
^  their  innooppo^ ;  and  9ir  Ralph,  V^n^i  in 
partioular,  declared  that  h^  did  nQt  doubt 
but  ki4  blood  woold  make  th^  duk^  of  Nor* 
tbumberland's  pillow  uneasy.  About  this 
tiim,  the  horrid  QWtom  of  convicting)  t>n  the 
autliMity  of  private-depositions,  whs  abpli$h^ 
ed  by  an  act  of  parliamentt  wbkh  declared 
that  no  person  should  b^  ^ndemned  fpr 
treason,  except  by  bis  own  qonfessipn,  or  by 
the  depositions  of  two  witnesses  taken  in 
A  D  i55«  ^^  pr«en?0.  This  ywr,  alwo,  the 
fiimoMf  Qorporatipu  of  German  and 
Flemish  mercbantSt  who  liv^d  in  the  Still- 
jacd.  Bear  London  Bridge,  was  dissolved^ 
because  it  had  become  detrimental  to  Eng- 

TOL.  II.  H 
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land  by  engrossing  the  wool  trade.  The 
kings  of  England  had  frequently  borrowed 
money  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  and,  in 
recompense,  had  granted  them  great  privi* 
leges.  Antwerp  and  Hamburgh  possessed,  at 
this  period,  the  chief  part  of  the  trade  in  these 
parts  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1551,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Still-yard  had  shipped  no  less 
than  forty-four  thousand  pieces  of  cloth  ;  and 
all  the  English  merchants,  collectively,  had 
nqt  exported  above  eleven  hundred.  While 
the  trade  was  thus  monopolia^d  by  foreigners, 
it  was  impossible  that  England  should  rise  to 
commercial  eminence;*  The  dissolution  of 
this  company,  which  had  all  the  markets  in 
their  hands,  was,  therefore,  greatly  conducive 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
young  king  fell  into  a  consumptive 
disorder,  which  growing  daily  more  danger- 
ous, announced  his  approaching  dissolution. 
Some  suspected  that  the  duke  of  Northum* 
berland  had  given  him  a  slow  poison ;  but 
this  was  only  conjecture,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  proof ;  and  the  nature  of  his 
disease  seen^  to  contradict  the  opinion. 
About  the  middle  of   May  the  physicians 

♦  Burnet,  2.  p.  207. 
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gave  up  all  hopes  of  his  recovery;  Edward, 
perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  could  not 
reflect,  without  extreme  concern,  on  the 
future  state  of  religion  under  his  sister  Mary^ 
who  was  to  be  his  sucqeteor^  and  who  would 
not  £iil  to  suppress  the  reformation,  which  he 
had  laboured,  with  so  much  zeal,  to  establish^ 
On  these  circumstances,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland formed  his  plan  for  bringing  the 
crown  into  his  family.  In  this  view^  he  mar- 
ried the  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  his  fourth  son$ 
to  Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
SufTolk,  by  Franceis  Brandon,  who  was,  by 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  appointed  the  next 
in  succession  after  the  princesses  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.  At  the  same  time,  the  two  sister^ 
of  Jane  Grey  were  married ;  one  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke :  the  other  to 
Martin  Keys,  groom-porter  to  the  king. 

The  duke  having  strengthened  himself  by 
such  alliances  as  he  deemed  useful  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design,  represented, 
to  the  dying  king,  the  danger  in  which  the 
reformation  must  be  if  Mary  ascended  the 
throne,  and  advised  him  to  exclude  her  from 
the  succession.  But  as  Mary  could  not  be  set 
aside,  except  on  the  specious  pretext  of  her 
illegitimacy,  and  as  the  same  pretended 
blemish  attached  to  Elizabeth^  who  was  a 
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known  friend  to  the  reformation,  be  had  so 
great  an  itiflaenee  over  the  king  as  to  indace^ 
bim  to  exclode  both  bis  sisters,  and  to  settle 
the  succession  on  Jane  Grey.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  was  then  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  air  the  judges  except  judge  Hales, 
and  by  ^11  the  privy  counsellors.  And  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  having  so  far 
carried  his  point,  sent  for  Mary  and  Eliza* 
beth  to  accompany  tlie  king  in  his  sickness. 
His  design  was  to  get  them  into  his  hands,  in 
Older  to  prevent  them  from  opposing  the 
accession  of  his  daughter-in-law.  But  while 
the  two  princesses  were  on  the  road  Edward 
July  6(h,  expired  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
A.  D.  IMS.     ^gg^  jju J  ^|,g  seventh  of  his  reign ; 

and  they,  by  turning  back,  disappointed  the 
duke  in  regard  to  his  plan  for  securing  their 
•  persons.* 

Edward  VI.  had  a  beautiful  countenance, 
with  ft  remarkable  sweetness  in  his  aspect^ 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  a  starry  lustre 
and  peculiary  vivacity,  indicating  the  mild* 
n^ss  of  his  disposition,  the  acuteness  of  his 
penetration,  and  the  extent  of  his  genius. 
If$  indeed,  we  may  credit  historians,  he  most 
be  considered  as  a  prodigy;  and  nature  seems 

Holliogi,p.lOM. 
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to  bave  made  ao  extraordinary  efibrt  m 
AHrming  the  qaalities  of  hie  nuiid.  Be&»e 
hie  sickaees,  ^hen  he  was  only  in  his  fifteeath 
year,  he  not  only  spoke  English,  French,  and 
Latin,  with  the  greatest  fluency,  ease,  and 
elegance,  but  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages, 
as  also  of  logic  and  music.  He  understood 
the  arts  ^of  foftiticatioA  and  design,  and 
was  also  an  adept,  in  philoi^ophy.  He  was  so 
couTersant  in  politics,  that  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors who  visited  London  during  his 
reign,  published  the  fame  of  his  abilities  in 
an  iftie  coarts  of  Europe.  And  Cardan,  the 
ftmottfi  Italian  philosopher,  who  conversed 
witti  him  about  a  year  before  his  death,  was 
stmek  with  admirartion  and  astfrni^tment  jby 
the  soiidtly  of  tits  judgment,  the  extent  of  his 
tmderstanding,  and  the  multiplicfty  of  fats 
attainments.  In  writing  Ms  diaraeter  at  a 
time  when  flattery  could  not  be  of  any  use. 
Cardan  ispeaks  of  him  as  a  miracle,  and  says 
that  "  in  him  nature  had  made  such  an  at« 
*^  tempt,  that  not  <mly  England,  but  the 
**  world  had  reason  to  lament  that  he  was  so 
^'  soon  snatched  away/'  Astonishment  might 
perhaps  lead'to  exa^eration ;  but  how  ex- 
traordinary soever  ipight  be  the  boy,  his  life 
was  too  short  to  develope  the  character  of  the 
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man  and  the  monarch;  and  his  political 
measures,  were  not  to  be  ascribed  to  himself, 
but  rather  to  his  ministers.  His  zeal  for  the 
reformation  appears  to  have  been  sincere  and 
ardent ;  but  all  that  was  done  for  its  estab-^ 
lishment  in  his  reign  was  spon  undpne  in  that 
pf  his  successor, 


MARY. 

^HE  crown  of  Englapd,  assigned  to  Jane 
(vrey  by  the  testament  of  Edward  VI.  proved 
ft  fatal  beque^t.  The  pretensions  of  that  an-» 
happy  )ady  sunk  before  the  prior  claim  and 
superior  fortune  of  Mary,  eldest  sister  of  the 
late  king,  and  her  life  was  sacrificed  to  the 
^mbitipn  of  her  father-rin-law.  Mary,  how- 
ever, did  not  ascend  the  throne  without  some 
opposition.  The  two  divorces  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  his  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  crown  by 
his  l»st  will,  together  with  the  various  and 
contradictory  acts  of  parliament  passed  on 
thest-  occasions  had  greatly  embroiled  the 
succession:  and  the  last  will  of  Edward 
yi.  had  only  served  to  increase  the  confusion, 
By  these  proceedings  a  wide  field  was  lei^ 
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open  to  competition ;  and  the  fortune  of  the 
claimants  could  alone  determine  their  success. 

As  soon  as  the  eyes  of  Edward  were  closed, 
the  first  care  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
was  to  prepare  for  placing  his  daughter-in« 
law  on  the  throne.  On  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence, Jane  declared  that  she  was  not 
ambitious  of  royalty,  that  the  crown  belonged 
to  Mary,  and  that  she  would  not  usurp  her 
rights.  At  length  being  overcome  by  the  argu- 
ments and  importunities  of  the  duke,  her 
father-in-law,  and  of  Lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
her  husband,  she  acceded  to  the  proposal. 
The  duke  had  no  sooner  obtained  her  con- 
sent, than  he  assembled  the  council  in  the 
Tower ;  and  as  he  was  master  of  its  decisions, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  Jane  should 
be  proclaimed  queen  on  the  following  day. 
July  iO(b,  ^^^  ^^  accordingly  proclaimed  in 
A.  D.  1558.  London,  with  the  usual  formalities, 
bat  without  any  of  the  popular  acclamations 
customary  on  such  occasions.  The  duke  of 
Northumberland  was  hated  by  the  people, 
and  their  enmity  fatally  affected  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, as  they  reasonably  imagined,  that, 
under  her  government,  the  administration 
woald  be  almost  wholly^  lodged  in  his  bands. 

At  this  critical  period,  it  is  requisite  to 
take  a  riew  of  the  state  of  the  English  nation. 
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in  regard  to  religion  mA  politibsi  Tfaft 
pounCil  of  ((tate  ootiskU^  of  tw^ty^-oile- 
members,  of  whom  hvv  loted,  tbbd^gh  all  of 
^hem  ftared  the  dake  0f  Nortlramberlatid^ 
Some  of  them^  partienUriy  the  earl  nf  Aniii-r 
del^  adhered  Id  the  ancient  feligti^n^  althbttgh 
they.  ^tttw«irdly  «!imipli«d  with  the  changea 
Ifvhieh  had  been  intriiduo^,  Tiie  atthbiiihop 
df  t!anti$rburj,  and  sottie  others,  were  rincer^ 
prot^t^nts ;  bttt  the  tnajdtity,  Kke  Uie  dukft 
df  Northumberland,  had  ll»  atta«hfneilt  to 
atiy  religion,  and  were  ready  to  tomflj  with 
any  that  seemed  condii^dve  to  their  temporal 
iinterest.  The  rest  Of  the  nobiUty  VissembM 
the  lords  of  the  eoancil.  Few  of  tiKem  bad 
any  sinceteattafehfi^eiit  to  either  CN  ^$tholi0 
orprotestant  religton;  but  all  ^  tlMm  «ftln* 
icnti^d  in  their  enmity  to  the  dalee  of  Nmi%t 
un^^land .  The  pei^ple  Wfere  aliA  ^  vided  into 
tht^e  classes  or  parties.  EwgllAd,  at  this 
time,  appeared  to  be  alftm^t  «4i«lly  fVbtti^ 
taut ;  but  Many  "Of  tb^  p^>tt)^  Wiei^  mitfMJfy 
attached  ^  the  old  r^igiota.  6m^  iHtlMcl, 
were  ^albus  9Sr  the  tcS^ltiaffe^ ;  bnt  the 
gl^atest  ^tmbtsr  had  eMnbra^d  its  ^doettiiMS 
With  a  tiew  V6^  tteimpot^  4MlvMi«ag«a t  audit 
is  ^vi^deiats  <VMn  swrb^qncofit,  as  WisH  tus  fiwn 
frree^dtag  eiream$tiEinc«B,  tliat  the  teligioas 
senatiaieM:  waa  vety  weak  aprntig  liie  Eagtisdi 
of  that  period. 
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In  the  contest  between  Mary  and  Jane,  it 
wtt  evident,  that  the  £nrmer  would  be  sup* 
ported  by  all  who  denred  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  religion.  Jane,  who  was  a  strenuous 
advooMe  ftr  the  reformation)  could  expect 
support  only  fitMn  those  who  were  zealous 
for  the  protestant  faith,  and  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  all  fiir  its  sake.  But  the  number  of 
these  was  small*  The  great  majority  of  the 
nation  ^ng  swayed  by  no  principle  of  re« 
ligioin  or  conscience,  would  naturally  embrace 
the  party  that  appeared  the  strongest,  and  the 
tnligmn  that  promised  to  be  triumphant. 
Bat  aH  ranks  of  people,  whatevier  might  be 
their  sentiments  in  regard  to  religion,  agreed 
ia  their  dislike  of  the  dake  of  Northuraber- 
Imird,  and  their  dreed  of  falling  under  his 
gotem^ment.  From  these  considerations,  it 
IS  aa^ip  to  account  for  the  little  support  that 
Jane  met  with  from  those  whom  she  now 
MlkdlMrMfayeas.  On  receiTing  inteHigence 
of  iBdwMnd's  decease,  Mary  retired  into  Saf« 
Mk;  and  on  pmmisiafg  to  make  no  altera- 
tiofis  In  nriigion,  the  people  «of  that  comity, 
Who  VMre  almoieft  all  of  ttbran  ptoteMants,  i«- 
miMtately  espoused  her  caMe,  and  those  of 
Nevfoik  IbHowed  their  example.  Being  pro- 
ciaiBMl  qufifen  at  ^Norwich,  several  lords  and 
geattl0lt|ea  catne  to  ^a/tkr  her  their  services, 
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and  some  of  tbem  immediately  began  to  raise 
troops  for  the  support  of  her  right:  the 
people  of  Suffolk  took  arms  in  her  favour : 
she  was  proclaimed  in  several  places ;.  and 
she  soon  had  an  army  that  daily  increased. 

The  sovereigns  of  England  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  retire  to  the  Tower  at  the 
commencement  of  their  reigns,  a  precaution* 
ary  measure  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  fafety 
in  tumultuous  and  insurrectional  times.  The 
duke  of  Northumberland  had  taken  care  pot 
to  omit  a  custom  so  conformable  to  his  views* 
He  knew  that  by  having  the  counsellers  in 
the  Tower,  he  could  guard  them  as  prisoners, 
and  be  able  to  direct  their  resolutions.  They 
accordingly  acceded  to  every  proposal  that 
he  made,  justly  apprehending  that  any  false 
step  might  cost  them  their  lives  before  the 
dispute  between  the  two  rival  queens  could 
be  decided. 

In  this  situation  they  found  it  necessary  to 
raise  forces,  in  order  to  oppose  those  which 
Mary  had  assembled ;  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  army,  as  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  was  unwilling  to 
leave  Lpndon  lest  his  absence  should  be  pYe*- 
judicial  to  the  cause.  But  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, who  was  secretly  attached  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Mary,  seeing  the  presence  of  the  duke 
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an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  execution  of 
his  designs,  found  means  to  break  these 
measures*  He  intimated  to  Jane,  that  her 
father  would  be  exposed  to  great  danger  bj 
taking  the  field,  and  that  as  no  one  could  be 
more  interested  in  supporting  her  right,  it 
was  proper  that  he  should  remain  near  her 
person.  He  also  insinuated  to  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  that  as  he  had,  on  various 
occasions,  given  proofs  of  his  conduct  and 
valour,  he  was'  the  fittest  person  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army,  as  every  thing  depend* 
ed  on  his  success,  and  that  his  name  would 
be  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  troops 
which  Mary  had  collected. 

The  affection  of  Jane  for  her  father  in* 
duced  her  to  favour  the  earl  of  Arundel's  plan; 
and  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  himself, 
was  sensible  that  he  was  the  most  proper 
person  to  command  the  army  that  was  to  be 
sent  against  Mary.  His  only  apprehension 
was  that  the  council,  of  whose  fidelity 
he  was  not  well  assured,  might  abandon  the 
cause  of' Jane  in  his  absence,  especially  as 
he  deemed  the  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Sufiblk 
unequal  to  the  conduct  of  any  intricate 
afiair.  After  much  hesitation,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  that  were  then 
assembled  at  Newmarket.   But  in  proceeding 
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fboni  that  place  to  Cambridge,  he  had  the 
iBortification  to  see  hia  army  dail  j  dinunisbed 
bj  desertion.  He  sIbo  received  the  disaa- 
trous  intelligeiice  that  Sir  Edward  Hastings* 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Hnntin^don,  who  was 
to  have  joined  lum  with  four  thonsaiid  iiiaa« 
had  declared  for  Mary ;  and  that  the  fleet,  oa 
the  coast  lOf  Sufiblk,  had  loUow^d  thie  ex* 
aa^le.  Theae  un&voiirable  circumstaiicea 
obliged  him  to  remain  at  Cambridge,  and  to 
wvite  to  the  eouiicil,  at  Leodna^  fmr  apeedy 
supplies. 

The  counsellons,  in  the  mean  while,  re- 
ceiving daily  intelligence  of  the  pnisperoite 
state  of  Mary^s  affairs,  resolvodito  provide  for 
their  own  safety  by  ehamging  sides  before  it 
was  too  late.  The  earl  of  Arandel  was  dm 
chief  promoter  ^rif  this  oMnaare;  and  itbe  ead 
of  P^embvoke,  who  had  been  the  most  eealosia 
for  Jaae,  faeaanse  his  son  had  marriad  her 
sister,  resolved  ^  avoid  the  nDpendirag  danger 
by  rendering  soaibe  si^gnal  aervioe  to  Alary. 
The  Mst  of  the  counsellors  soon  adaf^tad  iha 
aanue  sneasure^  and  resolved  to  deobme  foir 
Mary  as  soon  as  possrkde.  The  .greatest 
difficiiky  was  to  (get  oirt  lof  the  Tower,  wtdi- 
oiAt  reciting  the  anspkaoa  <of  the  duke  of 
Snfiblk;  but  flheduke  of  Nordinnbedaad'a 
letter  fomisb^d  Ihem  wadi  a  pret^Mui  an 
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opportunity.  They  represented  to  the  dake 
of  Suffolk  tbtat  the  readiest  method  of  pro- 
caring  the  necessary  supplies  was  an  applica^ 
tion  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  pro* 
posed  that  some  place  in  the  city  should  be 
appointed  fbr  holding  a  consultation  on  the 
imbject,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
,  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  the 
most  convenient  place  for  that  purpose*  The 
duke  of  Suffolk,  who  did  not  suspect  the 
fidelity  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  acceded  to 
the  proposal.  As  soon  as  the  lords  of  the 
council  were  met,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  an 
animated  ^>eech,  exhorted  them  to  shake  off 
the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
by  immediately  proclaiming  queen  Mary, 
The  proposal  was  received  with  unanimoua 
approbation,  and  having  sent  for  the  mayor 
find  aldermen,  they  prodaimed  queen  Mary 
in  difierwt  parts  of  the  city,  after  which  they 
repaired  to  St.  Paul's,  where  ''  Te  Deum'' 
was  solemnly  sung.  On  their  return  from 
St«  Paul^B,  they  sent  an  order  to  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  to  deliver  up  the  Tower,  and  to  Jane, 
requiring  her  to  resign  the  crowti.  The  duke 
immediately  obeyed,  as  he  saw  no  possibility 
of  holding  the  Tower ;  and  after  a  reign  of 
only  nine  days,  the  unfortunate  Jane  saw 
herself  stripped  of  her  royal  dignity. 
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The  duke  of  Northumberland  being  in-» 
formed  of  the  revolution  which  had  taken 
place  at  London,  and  seeing  it  impossible  to 
keep  his  armj  together,  proclaimed  queen 
Mary  at  Cambridge  with  every  demonstration 
of  zeal  for  her  service.  But  Mary  was  not  to 
be  deceived  by  this  feigned  expression  of 
loyalty.  On  the  following  day  the  duke  was 
arrested  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  sent  to 
July  25th,  *'*®  Tower,  with  three  of  his  sons 
A.  D.  1553.  ^jj^  several  of  his  principal  ad- 
herents. On  this  occasion  a  woman,  seeing 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  shook  at  him  a  handkerchief  dipped 
in  the  duke  of  Somerset's  blood,  which  she 
reproached  him  with  having  caused  to  be 
unjustly  shed.* 

Mary  now  met  with  no  further  opposition. 
She  came  to  London  with  her  sister  Elizabethf 
who  had  met  her  on  the  way  with  two 
thousand  horse  which  she  had  raised  for  her 
service.  As  soon  as  she  entered  the  Tower 
she  liberated  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  lord 
Courtney,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  whom  she  soon  after  created  earl  of 
Devonshire.     On  the  other  hand  the  unfor- 

*  See  ao  account  of  these  transactioitt  io  Baroet,  vol.  tl. 
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tunate  Jane  Grey,  her  father,  the  duke  of 
Soffi>lk,  her  husband  and  his  brother,  Robert 
Dudley,  both  of  them  sons  of  the  diike  of 
Northumberland,  Ridley,  bishop  of  London, 
Cheek,  who  had  been  Edward^s  preceptor, 
and  two  of  the  judges,  Cholmley  and  Monta- 
gue, were  committed  to  the  Tower,  The 
duke  of  Suffolk,  however,  was  released  three 
days  afterwards,  the  queen  having  selected 
him  as  an  object  of  clemency,  since  his  abili--' 
ties  did  not  seem  capable  of  giving  her  any 
disturbance. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  being 
Aug.  isth,  brought  to  his  trial,  propounded 
A.  D.  156S.  j^  jjjgj  peers  two  intricate  questions : 
the  first  was,  whether  a  person  in  acting  by 
an  order  of  the  council,  and  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  great  seal,  could  be  deemed  guilty 
of  treason:  the  second,  whether  persons  who 
had  acted  with  hiqi  in  the  same  affair  and 
•were  equally  guilty  could  sit  as  his  judges. 
This  alluded  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester 
and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  who 
were  members  of  the  council  when  Jane  was 
proclaimed  queen,  and  had  given  orders  for 
her  proclamation.  These  questions  greatly 
perplexed  the  lords ;  but  after  some  consul  ta* 
tion  it  was  answered,  that  the  great  seal  of 
an  usurper  could  neither  authorize  or  indem- 
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mify  thofie  who  aete4  under  such  a  warvant^  a 
doctrine  which  bad  derived  tome  authoritjr 
from  a  variety  of  pvecedents  during  the  civil 
wars  between  the  honseft  of  York  and  Lanca** 
ter,  but  which,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent, 
might  cause  oceans  of  blood  to  be  shed  after 
•very  revolution  To  t  he  second  point  it  waa 
answered,  that  as  none  of  the  peers,  who  sat 
in  judgment  upon  him,  had  been  impeadMd, 
they  could  not  be  legally  deprived  of  their 
right.  This  maxim  also  seems  to  be  capable 
of  giving  rise,  in  some  cases,  to  great  incon* 
veniences.  These  points  being  thus  deter- 
mined the  duke  confessed  himself  guilty»  and 
threw  himself  on  the  queen's  mercy,  which  he 
might  perhaps  have  experienced  had  not  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  who  apprehended  that 
he  would  oppose  the  projected  marril^e  of 
Mary  with  his  son  Philip,  eii^ioyad  all  his 
influence  to  have  him  put  out  of  the  way.* 
BaiRg  condemned  to  death,  be  declared  on" 
the  scaffold,  that,  in  his  heart,  he  had  always 
been  a  catholic.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  he  made  this  declaration  in  the  hope 
of  a  pardon,  or  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  ipade 
the  establishment  of  the  reformation  the  pre* 

A  !■■■■        ■■■■    ■»,      ■■     ■■  .■        ,.    n   u.iii.M 
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jpnitext  for  eiciadiiig'  Marj  {torn  the  throni5« 
ttd  faMi  JstM  MMtidoed  to  reign,  he  wdnld 
mddabttfdly  bd?e  ctf&tioned  a  prdtestant,  as 
it  appeara,  Irom  the  whole  ^f  hi«  odnduct, 
thdt  he  bad  Ae?cir  Kay  regard  fdr  reli- 
gum,  othenrise  than  as  it  might  promote  hie 
temporal  iatemts.  His  recantatitfn,  how* 
eirer,  ^as  df  no  avail.  As  he  himself  had 
Ibraierly  determined  the  d«ath  6i  the  dake  of 
Somerset^  afld  seteral  others,  86  M^s  his 
death  MKir  determioed.  With  hhASHfl^ed 
Ao^iistssri,  ®^^  ^^^  Gat«i  and  ^t  ^Thomas 
A.i>.iw.  PSalawf,  wbft  had  been  the  be* 
trajer  of  tfie  dnke  of  S^^mersM*  la  these 
transactions  we  camkot  bat  perceitis  a  just 
and  providential  retribution.  The  dbke  of 
Somerset  had  prOenred  the  death  of  his  own 
brotSier  the  adn^ral ;  «nd  be  himself,  within 
less  than  two  years^  was  bfoa^t  to  thesoef'- 
ibid  by  the  dnfce  of  Northumbiriiand,  whc>, 
before  three  years  were  expired,  eitperieneed 
tbeTery  same^e.^ 

From  tihe  moment  that  Mary  aseended  the 
throne,  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  rcfligion 
appeared  to  be  her  grand  object.  Varioas 
proclamatiaDs  wereissned,  all  of  which  tended 


*  The  flbdmiral  wts  exiecitted  Mareh  80, 154S}  (he  duke  of  Somer^ 
let,  JttwryM*  Wli  m  I^M^  «f >o;«V9lwrtap«,  Angwtt  8S, 
1569. 

^ox.  n.  I 
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to.  that  point,  although  the  queen  declarad 
that  uo  for^e  should  be  exercised  upion  conr 
sciencQ.  Her  partiality  .to  the  catholics,  how- 
ever, soon  became  visible :  five  of  their  biriiops, 
niin^ly  Bonner,  Gardiner,  Day,  TonstaU 
and  Heath,  who.hadibeen  deprived  in  the  late^ 
reign  w^ce  restored,  and  five  protes£ant  bishops 
were  ejected.  Hooper,  Latimer,  and  Fe.rrar, 
were  committed  to  prispn.  The  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  a^d  York  wefre  sent  to  the 
Tower,  the  former  on. a  charge  of  treai^s,  the 
latter  on  agenei^  acciasation  of  several  capi- 
tal c4ities»  ..All  thiBSQ .  pfoceedings  took  place 
before  jtbe  pfNrlipment  m^U  ^i^d  cppsequently 
before  any  pf  the  law$  o/^^the  preceding  reign 
bad  been  repealed t* 

The  queen  apd  her  n^inisters  having  re- 
solved to  abrogate  all  ithe  laws  made  in 
favour  ^f  the  refoi;mation,  and  to  re-establish 
the  an^dent.  religion,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  concuri'ence  of  parliament.  If  elections 
had  been  left  free,  the  court  would  have 
found  it  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  effect 
its  purpose,  as  those  ^hp  professed  the  pro- 
t^stant  religion  ^greatly  outnumbered  the 
€atJ|M>Iics.  Every  artifice,  therefore,  was  used 
to^have^a  parliament  at  the  devotion  of  the 


•  QnecD  Mary  waf  crowned  October  1, 1553. 
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GOuri.     F6r  this  purpose  carci  wais  taken  to 
change  the  magistrates  in.  the  counties  and 
boroughs,  and  to  sufier  none  to  retain  their 
offices,  except  such  as  were  catholics  or  had 
promised  to  conform  to  that  religion;    Every 
thing  that  tended  to  the  election  of  catholic 
representatives  was  countenanced,  while  those 
who  shewed  an  inclination  to  chuse  protest- 
ants  were  intimidated  by  menaces,  and  even 
imprisoned  on  frivolous  pretexts^    In  some 
places  protestants  were  not  allowed  to  attend 
the  elections ;  and,  in  others,  false  returns 
were  made  by  the  sheriffs,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  majority  of  the  house  of 
commons,   which  being   thus  composed  of 
catholics,  or  of  men  wholly  indifferent  to 
religion,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  court* 
In  this  parliament  the  divorce  of  Catharine^ 
the  mother  of  Mary,  was  repealed  by  an  act 
which  passed  through  both  houses  in  fewer 
days  than  Henry  had  spent  years  in  the  pro- 
secution of  that  affair;  and  all  the  laws  of 
king  Edward,  concerning  religion^  being  ab- 
rogated, the  church  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL    It  has 
alr^idy  been  observed  that  every  art  had  been 
practised,  in  order  to  form  a  house  of  com-  * 
inons  at  the  devotion  of  the  court.    But  the 
same  remark  cannot  apply  to  the  peers.   The 
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measures  of  the  queen  and  her  minisMrs^.koir-; 
ever,  met  with  as  little  oppositioii  from  the 
lords  as  the  commons,  from  which  it  ap|iears» 
that  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  nobilitj  as 
well  as  the  plebeians  were  wholly  indifferent 
in  regard  to  systems  of  religion,  wfaieh  they 
oonsidered  aS  not  of  sufficient  impottaaoe  to 
be  placed  in  competition  with  tempotal  ad* 
vantageSi  The  convocation,  which  sat  at  the 
same  iitne  with  the  parliament,  was  not  less 
compliant.  The  same  care,  indeed,  had  been 
taken  to  pack  the  clergy  as  the  commons;  for 
a  short  time  before  the  session,  several  changes 
had  been  made  among  tiie  bishops,  and^diove 
a  hundred  and  fifty  presentations  to  livings 
had  so  strengthened  the  influence  of  the  court 
among  the  inforior  clergy,  that  no  mora  thsui 
mx  members  weM  found  to  oppose  the  doc* 
nccembcr^i,  *"««  ^  tfansttbstantiatioii ;  and 
A.D.im.  before  the  end  oi  the  year,  mass 
began  again  to  be  sung  in  Latin  thxongiiottt 
England)  in  the  manner  as  liefore  the  late 
alterations  in  religion.  Thus,  b^re  Mary  had 
been  five  mbnths  on  the  throne,  the  parltaamit 
and  the  convocation  overturned  the  refor« 
Illation  established  in  the  preceding  reiga. 

Wliile  the  parliament  was  sitting,  Jane^ 
with  her  husband,  the  lord  GuilfiNrd  DnsUay, 
his  two  brothers  Sir  Ambrose  and  Sir  Hraiy 
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Dudley,  and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bory,  were  brought  to  trial,  and  being  found 
guiltj  of  treason,  rec^ved  sentence  of  death, 
whidi,  however,  was  not  immediately  exe* 
ented.  The  queen,  in  the  mean  while,  not 
contented  with  restoring  the  catholic  religion 
to  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  at  the  death 
of  Henry  VIIL  resolved  on  re-uniting  England 
to  the  Roman  ecMnmonion.  For  this  purpose 
she  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  Pope, 
who  agreed  to  send  cardinal  Pole  to  England 
in  qu^ty  of  legate.  The  amperor  Charles  V. 
WW  at  the  same  time  projecting  a  marriage 
betwen  Mary  and  his  son  Philip,  hoping  by 
theissueof  that  alliance  to  annex  England 
to  the  vast  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
now  diancellor,  and  had  the  chief  direction 
'  of  afiUrs,  approved  and  even  perhaps  had 
suggested  the  oseasure.  At  least  it  is  certain 
that  ha  left  no  means  unemployed  to  promote 
itsaecMajdarfim^nt.  The  proposal  was  highly 
agreeable  to  Mwy,  as  an  atliwice  with  tl»e 
emperor  might  strike  terror  into  any  that 
should  have  an  inclination  to  oppose  her  de- 
ugns.  Gaidiner,  also,  besides  consulting  the 
interests  of  the  catholic  religion,  saw  a  coq- 
eiderable  advant^^  to  himself  in  promoting 
the  match,  as  it  promised  to  eeeure  his  omn 
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power  and  credit  by  the  influence  of  Philjp, 
who  would  be  indebted  to  him  for  so  splendid 
^n  alliance.  The  commons  who  had  so  rea* 
dily  concurred  with  the  court  in  every  thing 
concerning  religion,  shewed  less  compliance 
in  this  affair,  and  sent  the  speaker,  with  twenty 
of  their  members,  io  pray  the  queen  not  to 
marry  a  foreign  prince.  But  Mary  perceiving 
their  intentions  to  cross  her  designs,  imme^ 
diatdy  dissolved  the  parliament.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  year  a  magnificent 
embassy  arrived  at  London  from 
the  emperor,  with  the  count  of  Egmont  at  its 
head,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  marriage.  The 
articles  were  soon  settled  by  the  English 
minister  and  the  imperial  ambassador.  As 
an  able  politician,  Gardiner  acquired  and 
indeed  merited  great  reputation  from  this 
treaty,  of  whrch  the  conditions  appeared 
highly  advantageous  to  England.* 

But  although  every  care  had  been  taken 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  kingdom, 
by  the  exclusiQp  qf  foreigners  from  all  offices. 


*  Besid^  a  variety  of  artic)ef  of  inferior  contequeoce,  tiie  finC 
bora  of  iPhiUp  and  Mary  was  to  Inherit  the  Netberiaads  aod  Bnr- 
S^ndy,  to|»cther  with  £og)and.  The  archdake  Charier,  the  aoa  of 
'Philip,  wa«  topoWeu  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  Austrian  dominions  la 
Italy  I  and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  eldest  mb  efr 
dao((hter  of  Philip  aod  Mary  was  to  inherit  the  whole  of  the  d(^ 
^oipni  of  the  house  of  Austria,  together  with  Bngland. 
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mad  its  tranquillity,  by  providing  that  it 
should  haire  no  concern  in  the  wars  that  so 
frequeittly  took  place  between  Spain  and 
France,  the  treaty  was  no  sooner  made  public 
than  it  excited  a  discontent  almost  univer- 
saL*  Bath  pnrtestants  and  catholics  en- 
tertained apprehensions  that  the  Spanish 
tyranny  would  be  introduced  into  England, 
and  supposed  that  the  emperor,  in  agreeing 
to  such  favourable  conditions,  bad  never  in« 
tended  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty.  The 
general  murmur  produced  a  conspiracy,  of 
which  the  queen^s  marriage  was  either  the 
cause  or  the  pretence,  and  in  which  rdigion 
at  least  could  have  no  concern,  as  Sir  Thos. 
Wyat,  the  principal  conspirator,  was  a  Roman 
catholic.  This  man  having  formed  the. pro- 
ject of  aciting  a  general  insurrection,  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  mid  Sir  Peter  Carew,  en« 
gaged  in  the  plot.  Wyat  was  to  act  in 
Kent,  the.  duke  in  Warwickshire,  and  Carew 
in.  Cornwall.  But  the  temerity  of  Wyat, 
and  the  mismani^ement  of  his  accoAiplices, 
proved  fatal  to  their  enterprises.  Carew  had 
so  ill  concerted  his  measures,  that  before  he 
eonld  make  any  progress^  his  designs  were 


*  Philip  was  not  to  retain  even  any  doaicstic  in  Eagland  tliat  was 
aot  an  Epj^liibiafto,  or  at  leait  op«  of  the  qaecn'i  mbjects.  IUpiB,S. 
f.30. 
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distiQyered*  and  he  was  obliged  to  escape  into 
Frano0.  Wjat  having  AiML  in  liia  attempt 
to  raiBe  the  people  of  Kent,  maroiied  tq 
Southwark,  eacpfspting  to  enter  London  withT 
)»ut  opposition.  Bpt  finding  the  biidgo 
stronglj b^mcadoed  and  gQarded,  be  proceeds 
ed  along  the  side  pf  tfae*Tb«niee  to  KiiigstoB, 
irbene  b$  crasse^  ti|e  mer.  After  tbis  1m 
piarched  directly  towards  LQadon^  witb  aA 
army  OMsis^tfg  of  abpo*  Wf^  tboosand  nieaf 
.  ^  ....  •«*  reached  Hyde  Pvk  on  the  7tb 
'^''''^'  oi  Febnqpry,  abmrt  nine  ip  tko 
fnomiag.  Flatteong  iiiqwdf  with  the  groond- 
less  expectation  <tf  being  joined  by  t|ie  oiti* 
aens,  ha  eoteiod  W|BBtniin9ter,  and  pmrsued 
|it8  mirch  tfarongb  the  Strafid  iowfirds  Lwd? 
gats.  Ai»he  advanofni,  care  wpe  taken  to  cni 
fitf  bis  lotnot  by  baimadoes,  and  troops  were 
placed  at  all  the  i|yenuea.  On  dtiding  tho 
f^ity  gate  l^hnt  against  him,  he  firpt  diacorera4 
his  dangler ;  ai^d  peroainng  tl|e  kl^pofsibil^ 
pf  a  retread)  he  st^rreiideml  hiiaepif  to  Sit 
Mauiipe  Berkeley,  wd  wfis  aenf  to  tha 
I'o^r  t  ati4  the  difihfani^  prisoAs  of  Lopdaii 
trei^  eeoA  filled  ffitfa  Us  Adlo«r«ia.  The 
ddk^  i»f  ^oib|fc>  ^0  ti|e«MM|n  while,  kf^  «Mida 
so  litde  progress  ifi  Ifvyiog  trpi^ps,  that  hi( 
poneem  in  the  fMMUfiii^y  was  4i9Ppy#iad  oi^ 
by  seizing  ^tt  express,  mit  by  Wyat  tp  mg.e 
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Urn  to  hasteo  bis  pfeparttioos.  On  this  the 
tinl  of  HontiDgdon  was  seat  to  arrest  him ; 
and  tb»  dake  being  basely  betrayed  into  his 
hands  by  one  of  his  own  drassstics,  was  sent 
to  tha  Towar.  Sach  was  the  result  of  this 
iU  managed  oonspiracyt  whi€h»  had  it  been 
mora  ably  eondaeted^  might  have  greatly 
eadwRasaad  the  qoaen  aad  her  eoaneil,  who 
wcM  c|aste  unposparad  for  an  attack.  Bat 
as  all  ansoooenftil  rev<Ats  strengthen  the 
power  winch  they  are  designed  to  oTertura, 
the  disastrous  terminatioa  of  this  entei*prise 
sa  inc««aaed  the  aathority  of  the  queen^  that 
phe  wofBt  with  no  farther  oppositioo. 

The  coort  easily  aaderstood  that  the  design 
of  the  duke  of  Snfiblk  had  been  to  replace 
his  daughter  on  the  throne ;  and  the  queen, 
whastavar  alight  befiMre  have  been  her  inten* 
tioM,  saw  herself  oonBtcained  to  sacrifice  that 
wiA>ftonats  lady  to  her  own  safety..  A  notice 
wQis  seat  to  Jane  Gwy,  and  her  husband, 
lord  Guilford  Dudley,  to  prepare  £»r  death* 
Jane,  who  had  long  expected  this  oiessage, 
noAveA  it  with  the  gvsatest  composure, 
finitfori  Ihiikej  suffsMd  £rst ;  and  as  Jane 
WW  coadoeled  to  wseoutioo,  she  met  on 
the  way  the  offioats  bearing  the  headless 
hod^  ^  bsr  hushand  streuiiBg  with  blood« 
}a  order  to  be  inte^i«4  V^  ^^^  chapel  of  the 
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Tower.*  She.  behdd  the  corpse  without 
trembling,  and  only  with  a  sigh  desired  to 
proceed.  In  every  scene,  hotfa  of  exaltation 
and  adversity,  she  had  shewn  great  constaticj, 
piety,  and  resignation,  and  acknowledged 
herself  highly  culpable  in  accepting  a  crown 
that  was  not  her  right. .  Her  behaviour  in  her 
last  moments,  corresponded  with  the  uniform 
tenor  of  her  life :  die  dechured  her  immove- 
able adherence  to  the  reformation,  and  met 
her  fate  with  heroic  resolution.  Thus  fell, 
Feb.  i2Ui,  ^^  ^^^  ^S^  ^^  sixteen,  this  accom- 
A.  D.  1554.  piigtied  lady,  whom  all  historiaaa 
represent  as  a  miracle  of  genius  and  learning. 
At  that  tender  age,  •she  perfectly  understood 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  anci^it 
philosophers,  as  wdl  as  with  various 'sciences. 
Her  accomplishments  and  virtues  rendered 
her  worthy  of  a  better  fiite;  but  the  am- 
bition of  her  relatives  precipitated  her  into 
destruction. 

A  few  days  after  Jane  was  executed,  her 
fether,  the  duke  of  Sufiblk,  was  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  where  his  last  moments  were 
embittered  by  the  reflection,  that  the  death 
of  his  daughter  was  owing  to  his  fetal  am* 
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bitioB*  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  was  next  tried 
and  oondeinned ;  but  on  his  oflfer  to  make 
some  important  discoveries,  he  obtained  a 
respite*  He  is  said  to  have  accused  the  earl 
of  Devonsbire,  and  the  princess  Elisabeth,  of 
being  concerned  in  his  conspiracy,  and  o& 
this  ehai^  they  were  both  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Wyat,  however,  who  had  expected 
a  pardon,  finding  his  hopes  disappmnted, 
fidly  exculpated  them  in  a  subsequent  ex- 
amination. He  was  soon  after  executed,  as, 
alsot  were  fifty-nine  of  ^his  principal  fol- 
lowers, and  six  hundred,  with  halters  about 
their,  necks,  implored  and  received  the  queen's 
jiardon. 

»  Tranqnillity  being  now  restored  to  the 
state,  the  queen  and  her  ministers  directed 
tbdr  attentiim  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  designs.  A  new  parliament  was  called 
as  compliant  to  the  court  as  the  former^  and 
the  queen's  marriage  received  the  approba- 
tion of  both  houses,  but  with  some  additional 
provisos  iox  preventing  Philip  from  seizing 
the  government,*  This  precaution  was  pri- 
vately suggested  by  Gardiner,  who  appre- 


*  It  was  apprebeodcd,  t^t  after  h\9  marriage  with  the  qaeeo» 
Philip  Bi^t  follow  the  example  of  Heary  VII.  aad  claim  the  erowa 
ta  hit  owa  right,  tiace  he,  n  well  ai  Heary,  was  descended  from 
John  of  Gauot,  the  fourth  ton  of  Edward  III. 
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headed,  that  if  the  goirennneiit  diouM  isAl 
into  the  hfuids  of  Philip,  the  adniniatfation 
of  affairs  would  be  isoonnitted  to  Spaniardff. 
la  thie  inattaoe,  therefore,  the  mimster  cod* 
wUed  his  own  iatcrest  as  well  as  that  of  the 
aation* 

Am  aothittg  sow  retarded  the  oonsuimia* 
tiott  of  the  marrii^,  Philip  embarked  at 
Comma,  and  after  a  vograge  of  three  daya 
oriired  at  Southampton.  The  qneen  met 
him  at  Winchester,  where  they  were  married 
bj  Gardiner;  and  on  the  same  day,  Philip 
and  Mary  were  proelaimed  king  and  qneen 
of  EQgland^  France,  irriand,  Naples,  and 
Jerusalem,  with  the  addition  of  many  othw 
tides  bfiknging  to  the  house  4if  Austria.* 
Many  ohests  of  hnliion  were  bronght  over  by 
Phil^,  whiefa  being  jndieiondy'distnbuted, 
gmatly  strengthened  the  influence  of  the 
conrt.f  A  £tm  dajn  after  the  marriage,  the 
king  and  /queen  made  their  entry  into  Lon- 
don ;  and  Philip,  in  eeder  to  ingratiate  him* 
self  with  the  £aglieh,  intereeded  with  Mary 
in  bdaif  af  the  prineess  Elizabelh  and  several 
ather  persons  ^  dietinctioo,  who,  thfongh 


•  R5ner*s  FiH.  torn.  15.  p.  404.    lUpIn,  toI.  t.  p.  39. 

f  The  emperor  lent  PhOip  l^SQO^OOO  cc0WO3*-^  mhb  cqnifO^lit  m 
X400,000.fterlioff.   Bimett  8.  ||.  Sfi^ 
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bis  medtatimi,  were  liberated  from  confine^ 
nent* 

Sooa  af^  the  marriage  of  Philip  and 
KoT.  II,     Mary,  the  new  parliament  met,  and 
A.  D.  1555.    c€  snch,*'  says  a  jndicioas  hietoriao, 
**  had  been  the  effects  of  the  gold  sent  from 
^  Spain,  that  most  of  the  representatives  only 
*^  wanted  occasions  to  signaliace  their  zeal  for 
**  the  qneen/^*    Such,  indeed,  was  the  change 
produced  by  a  new  reign,  that  several  of  the 
nolnlity  who  had,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL 
been  stiennons  promoters  of  the  reformation, 
were  now  active  instraments  in  rei^riag  the 
catholio  religion  and  the  papal  authority. 
The  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole  was  nvereed 
by  the  parliament;  and  that  prelate,  in  qua* 
Irty  of*  the  Pope's  legate,  soon  after  arrived  in 
Engbmd.    The  cardinal  had  only  been  five 
days  in  London  before  the  parliament  pre* 
sented  to  the  king  and  queen  a  petition, 
pnymg  them  to  intercede  with  the  l^ate  for 
a  reconciliatioti  of  the  kingdom  with  the  holy 
sse,  from  which  it  had  long  been  separeted 
by  a  ^^  horrible  schism;^  and  promising  at 
the  same  time  to  repeal  all  the  acts  against 
thepapal  authority.    On  this  the  legate  came 
to  the  parliament,  and  granted  a  fall  absolu- 
tion, which  both  houses  received  on  their 
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knees*  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  late 
alienations  of  the  chnrch  lands  should  be 
confirmed,  and  that  the  possessors  should  not 
be  liable  to  any  prosecutions  or  ecclesiastical 
censures  on  that  account* 

But  the  parliament  did  not  think  that  ite 
devotion  to  the  court  was  sufficiently  shewn 
by  barely  restoring  the  catholic  religion,  and 
reuniting  the  kingdom  to  the  Roman  see.  An 
act  was  therefore  passed,  reviving  the  statutes 
of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V«  against 
heretics.    The  protestants  saw,  with  conster- 
nation, the  storm  that  was  ready  to  burst  on 
their  heads,  and  which  they  had  no  ineans  of 
avoiding.    Their  number  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  their  adversaries;  but  the  latter  had 
the  government  in  their  hands ;  but  neither 
the  sincere  catholics  nor  the  real  protestants 
were  so  numerous  as  those  who  were  indif- 
ferent to  all  religions.     Personal  of  that  de« 
scription  made  no  scruple  to  attach  them- 
selves^  to  the  religion  which  they  saw  sup- 
ported by  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  and 
even  appeared  the  most  zealous  in  persecuting 
the  protestants,  as  that  was  the  way  to  favour 
and  promotion.    The  parliament,  therefore, 
seemed  to  surpass  the  court  itself  in  its  zeal 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.* 

•  IUpin,8.  p,4l. 
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The  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics  being 
levived  by  the  parliament,  a. council  was  held 
at  court,  in.  order  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
cairying  them  into  execution.  Cardinal  Pole 
was.fiHr  employing  only  gentle  means  for 
bringing  the  protestants  back  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  reprobated  the  idea  of  convert-- 
ing  by  fire  and  sword,  as  wholly  repugnant  to 
the  sqpirit  of  Christianity.  But  neither  the 
queen  nor  her  ministers  approved  of  such 
modarate  maxims.  On  the  contrary,  Gardiner 
maiQtaiiied  that  nothing  but  force  could  pro- 
duce the  desired  ^ifect.  The  queen,  who  was 
a  flaming  bigot,  adopted  his  opinion.  The 
extirpation  of  heresy  was  committed  to  Gar- 
diner; and  from  that  time  the  cardinal  was 
no  more  consulted  on  matters  of  religion. 

A  furious  persecution  of  the  protestants 
was  immediately  commenced,  tiooper,  for* 
merly  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Rogers, 
prebendary  of  St.  PauPs,  were  the  first  vic^ 
tims :  the  former  was  burned  at  Gloucester, 
the  latter  at  London.  These  executions  were 
followed  by  those  of  Sanders  and  Taylor, 
two  eminent  clergymen.*  Gardiner  finding 
that  these  cruelties  did  not  produce  the  effect 
which  he  had  expected,  transferred  his  com- 
mission to  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  who 

gaBeSS53^B^Sg!g^g'_*      "        .^^— ^  ■  _       ji    ^^.^—  mill. iwi^ 

•  Foz,p.l31,ftc. 
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distiogDished  himself  by  oarryiag  <m  the 
pefaecation  with  3  barbarity  nnbtoNtting  a 
dergyman  and  a  ehristiaii,  and  which  wooid 
even  have  disgraced  a  savage.  Vet  Bonner 
faimtelf  was  eansiderad  by  the  ciMit  as  Um 
lenient»  mid  received  a  reprimand  fmm  tiie 
qneen,  who  accused  him  of  remissness,  and 
required  him  to  exert  more  activity  in  reclaim- 
ing or  extirpating  the  heretics.*  At  thia 
period  the  piotestants  were  in  a  daplomUe 
condition:  the  court  was  more  intenton  per- 
eecnting  than  the  bishops  themsetvses ;  and 
the  paiiiament  endeavoured  to  demanstrate 
its  zeal,  by  surpassing  the  court  in  its  ardeur 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

While  the.  queen^  seconded  by  her  ministers 
and  parliament,  was  thus  dii^ayiag  her  zeai 
fiir  the  Roman  church,  the  possession  of  the 
abbey  lands  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  ganre  rise 
to  a  scruple  of  which  she  was  resolved  to 
exonerate  her  conscience*  .  In  cosiseqnence 
of  this  determination,  die  gave  to  the  l^^ate 
an  inventory  of  the  chnrch  lands  vested  in 
the  crown,  and  resigned  them  to  the  Pope's 
disposal. 

The  alienation  of  the  property  -of  the 
church  had  created  the  greatest,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  difficulty  that  attended  tt»e 
MOOficiliation  of  the  kingdom  with  tbaaaa^f 

*  B«neC»  tPB.  S.  coll.  885. 
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tUme;  The  aobility  and  gentry,  whatever 
seal  they  might  disp^ay  ibr  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, and  whatever  regard  tbey  might  have, 
or  pretend  to  have,  for  the  papal  authority, 
never  intended  to  give  op  the  estates  which 
had  been  wrested  from  the  chnrch.  The 
legate  bad  confinned  these  alienations;  but 
this  part  of  the  business  Wta  so  explained  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  as  to  render  the  possession 
of  those  lands  insecare,  and  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  Pope.^  An  act,  however,  was 
afterwards  passed,  declaring,  that  whoever 
dboald  dtfltnrb  any  person  in  the  possession 
of  lands  or  goods  once  heioaging  to  the 
church,  on  pretence  of  any  ecclesiastical 
authority,  should  incur  the  penalties  of  the 
statute  of  premunire^  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  gobd  catholics  of  queen  Mary's  days,  had, 
at  least,  as  much  regard  for  their  temporal 
interests,  as  zeal  lor  their  religion. 

At    this    period,    Paul  IV.   was 

elected    to    the    pontificate^    and 

never,  perhaps,  was  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 

filled  by  a  Pope  more  haughty  and  impe^ 

lious.f     Though  eighty  years  of  age,    he 

•  RaplD,  2.  p.  40  aod  41.— Baniet,3.  coH.  S16,  &c. 

f  Jnlitis  III.  died  March  2Sd,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcellm  If. 
wk^  oedicofed  «  great  refiim  la  the  ebnr^h ;  bat  bis  death,  whiiji 
happened  the  twenty-second  d^y  after  his  election,  pat  an  end  to  bis 
?nd«ct.    I>^idI]^.irasel€ctid4Mtiie<8d#fMay»1566. 

VOL  II.  K 
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hegsitk  to  form  vast  projects,  and  r^olved  t» 
carry  his  authorit j  to  the  farthest  extent  that 
was  possible.  He  informed. the  English  am- 
.f>assadors  that  he  should  require  not  onlj 
a  full  restitution  of  the  church  lands,  but 
also  the  payment  of  Peter  pence,  adding  this 
sagacious  remark,  that  St.  Peter  could  not  be 
expected  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  those 
who  usurped  his  patrimony  on  earth.  The 
queen,  who  had  already  resigned  her  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  property «  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  intentions  of  the  Pope*  Bat  on 
this  subject  she  found  the  parliament  not  so 
compliant  as  in  the  affair  of  extirpating  heresy; 
and  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  a  design 
which  appeared  to  be  opposed  by  insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

The  nobility  and  gentry,  although  they 
refused  to  deliver  up  one  foot  of  the  lands 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  church,  were 
willing  to  demonstrate  their  zeal  by  their 
rigorous  persecution  of  protestants.  The 
queen  and  her  ministers  exhorted  the 
bishops  to  condemn  without  mercy,  and  the 
magistrates  executed  the  sentences  with  a 
barbarity  not  required  by  the  laws.  Among 
those  who  were  burned  for  their  religion» 
were  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  vene* 
rable  old  Latimer,  with  several  other  dis- 
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tingaiidhed  ecclesiastics.    Bot  while  the  court, 
the  bishops,  and  the  parliament,  concurred  in 
the  destruction  of  those  who  refused  to  enter 
the  pale  of  the  church,  the  queen,  herfelf,  met 
with  a  great  mortification:    Philip,  whose 
view  in  his  marriage  was  to  have  children^ 
and  thus  to  unite  England  with  the  monarchy 
of  Spain,  seeing  no  hope  of  posterity  by  the 
queen,  grew  weary  of  a  wife  who  had  neither 
youth  nor  beauty;  and  resolvi^ng  to  apply 
himself  more  closely  to  his  other  affairs,  he 
left  England,  and  went  into  Fianders.     Soon 
after  the  departure  of  her  husband,  death 
deprived  her  of  her  principal  minister,  Gar* 
diner,  bishop  of  Winchester.    He  was  a  man 
of  coflsiderable  erudition:    be  wrote  Latin 
with  ease  and  purity,  and  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, he  was  surpassed  by  few  of  his  cotem* 
poraries.    To  these  qualities  he  added  a  con* 
summate  knowledge  in  political  affairs.    But 
he  directed  all  his  talents  to  the  support  and 
augmentation   of   his  own  authority ;    and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  he  pretended 
a  greater  zeal  for  the  religion  of  Rome  than  he 
really  possessed,  in  order  to  secure  the  favour 
of  the  queen* 

^  r.  .rrii         The  absence  of  the  king,  and  the 

death  of  the  chancellor,  made  no 

alteration  in  favour  of  the  protestants.  From 
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this  it  appedi^s  evident,  that  Philip  and  Gar^ 
diner  were  not  the  sole  authors  of  the  perse- 
cutiori.  It  wai^,  indeed,  the  policy  of  Gardi^ 
tier  that  had  so  long  preserved  Cranmer  from 
the  death  to  whieh  he  had  been  sentenced,  in 
the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  which  had  been  promised  to  car^^ 
Aihal  Pole.  Cranmer  had,  in  1554,  been 
declared  a  heretic ;  but  it  was  the  interest  of 
Gardiner  to  preserve  his  life  till  Pole  shoald 
be  recalled.  But  after  the  death  of  Gardiner, 
the  archbishop  was  soon  brought  to  suffer  the 
fate  to  which  he  had  long  been  destined.  He 
was  tried  before  commissioners  appointed  fmr 
that  purpose,  and  having  acknowledged  the 
charge^  brought  against  him,  was  cited  to 
Appear  before  the  Pope  within  eighty  days. 
There  was  something  ridiculous  in  this  cita- 
tion, with  which  it  was  impossible  to  comply ; 
^nd  Cranmer  declared  against  the  injustice  of 
condemning  him  ibr  non-appearance  at  Rome» 
while  he  was  closely  confined  in  prison  skt 
Oxford.*  The  venerable  archbishop  being 
clothed  in  pontifical  robes  of  canvas,  which 
were  stripped  off  piece  by  piece  according  to 
the  ceremonies  of  degradation  practiced  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  was  sentenced  to  be 

*  Bornety  S.  p.  S33. 


hnm^d  us  a  heretic.  Craomer,  pfi  thi^  occiif* 
siaQ,  betrayed  a  weakness  unworthy  of  las 
dignity,  and  his  fprm^r  rjeputatiop^  The  hpp^ . 
of  spring  his  life  induced  him  to  j^gn  an  abj  w>. 
ration  of  the  protestant  r^iiffQi^.  This  pw^. 
lat«  possessed!  ip  a  sufficient  degris^  the  artpf 
di^imulation.  Puring  th^  rei^n  gf  I)enry 
VIII.  b»  bad  temppri^  wit;h  w<^^^  I  :^l'l^)*'; 
th/at  of  Mnry,  hypocrisy  could  pp  lo^g^r  ay$iiV 
The  queen  regarded  hii9  93  pi^  of  the  princV^ 
pal  pminoters  of  her  ippther'ftr.^ivprop  ;  9^ 
^though  it  is  said  that,IVI|iry^,.pfteirwsuD(Ui 
owed  her  life  to  bi^  inti^pesii<t0  W^%h  Henrys 
y^  it  appears  that  thin  gopd  opc§  had  ppjt 
effiused  from  her  mind  the  fpnner  injury,*^ 
Having  endeavoured  to  ttQver  h^r  jvengeancp 
under*  1Ib6.  specious  pretext  of  ze^}.  fqr  religio^ia, 
she  had&rgiveu  the  treason  fpr  ij^^h.ho  hfid 
been  cimdemned  at  the  comn^n^iement  of  hei 
reign,  in  the  design  of  pi^ttin^  him  to  deiath 
as  a  heretic.  But  seeing  her  m^a^res  brok^ 
by  his  abjuration,  she  was  pbligi^ .  tp  t^jrow 
off  die  mask,  and  discover  Imf  vindijCtiv^f 
spirit.  His  treason  had  been  pai;doned,  an4 
he  had  abjured  his  religion,;  ^psequentlj 
be   coald    not    be  liable   tp  suffer    eitbfJt 


_  *  Boroet  says  that  Heory  ODce  intended  to  pnt  Mary  to  death  for 
heradhereoce  to  her  mother's  iatereitt.  Tom.  t.  p.  240,  ftc.  ne 
l)Mt,  however,  does  not  8|ipeftrc€r^iii.     » 
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as  a  traitar  or  a  heretic.  .  The  queen,  how- 
ever, was  bent  on  his  destruction,  and  she 
ordered  him  tO  be  led  to  execution.     On  this 
tlying  occasion;  CrAnmer  displayed  a  forti- 
tude which  might  serve  to  atone  for  his  former 
pusillanimity.  Resolving  that  the  hand  whitih 
Bigned  his  al^nration  should  first  suffer,  h^ 
thrust  it  into  the  fire,  and  held  it  there  until 
it  was  consumed.    Thus  fell,  in  the  sixty-* 
seventh  year '6f  kludge,  this  celebrated  pri*« 
m^te  of  Englatid— a  man  venerable  for  his. 
learning  and '  gravity,   and   who  had  long 
flourished  ifi  high  authority  and  honour.  His 
abjuration^  which  was  certainly  derogatoiy 
to  his  fame,*inigHt  be  attributed  to  bumaa 
frailty.     ^^  The  enemies  of  the  veformatioQ^'f 
says  a  Judicious  historian,  ^^  triumphed^ in  the 
"fall  of  this  prelate;  and   the  prbtestants 
^'  excused    him    in    the    best   manner  they 
^'  could/'*      His  barbarous  condemnation  of 
the  poor  anabi^tist  woman  to  the  flames^ 
stamps  on  his  character  the  impression  of  in^ 
tolerant  bigotry^  which  was^  indeed,  the  vice 
of  the  age,  rather  than  of  any  particular  sect« 
His  panegyrists,  perhaps,  may  forget  that  so 
obscure  an  individual  as  Joan  of  Kent,  had 
the  same  feelings  as  an  archbishop,  and  that 

-'  >         .  '.J  I.    I        ■  I       T 

•  lUpi0,2.p.  4S: 
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ker  li^B  was  of  as  much  value  in  the  eyes  of 
Imr  maker ;  but  the  impartial  historian  will 
confess,  that  this  horrible  deed  places  Cran* 
mer  too  much  on  a  level  with  his  persecu- 
tors, and  renders  his  fate  less  worthy  of 
commiseration. 

The  persecution,  however,  was  carried  on 
by  Mary  and  her  ministers  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  their  memory  ridiculous  as  well 
as  detestable.  It  reached  the  dead  as  well  as 
the  living.  Bucer  and  Fagius,.two  German 
divines,  who  had  been  some  years  dead,  were 
dted  bdSore  commissioners  to  give  an  account 
of  their  fbith,  and  on  their  non-appearance 
were  condemned  to  be  burned.  The  sentence 
was  followed  by  a  warrant  from  the  court 
ordering  its  execution ;  and  the  two  bodies,  in 
their  coffins,  were  tied  to  stales  and  consumed 
to  a3hes.  The  wife  of  Peter  Martyr  was  also 
dug  out  of  her  grave  and  buried  in  a  dunghill, 
becajDse  she  had  been  a  nun  and  had  broken 
her  vow.  These  violences  had  a  contrary 
eflfect  from  what  the  cpurt  had  expected.  The 
magistrates  began  to  relax,  and  iscrupled  to  be 
the  instruments  of  such  ridiculous  and  useless 
barbarities.  Circular  letters  w^re,  therefore, 
sent  to  the  different  towns  to  inflame  their 
9eal  in  the  persecution  of  heretics;  but  these 
producing  little   effect}    twenty-one    com-^ 
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missioiierB  were  appointed  with  anlimitoif 
powers  to  sit  upon  trials  ibr  heresy.  TbQ# 
was  an  attempt  made  toestabKsh  in Eftgland 
an  inquisition  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Spain. 
While  the  kingdom  groaned  under  this 
religious  tyranny,  its  foreign  affairs  were  a^ 
iinprosperous  as  i%%  internal  stiite  was  un- 
happy. €harle9  V,  ha^,  in  the  preceding 
year,  resigned  all  his  Spanish  dominions  tq 
Philip,  who,  notwithstanding  the  «are  that 
Gardiner  had  taken  to  prevent  vl  mixture  of 
interests  between  the  two  crownss  feund  iqeao* 
to  engage  England  in  the  war  wbidi  be  was 
then  carrying  on  against  Prance.  The  court 
juneTtb,  ^^  London  having  declared  war 
A.  D.  \m,  against  France,  a  body  oi  seveii 
thousand  English  was  sent  to  join  the  %Kinish 
army.  By  the  help  of  this  reinfortemeiit  the 
Spaniards  gained  the  memorable  victory  of 
ADgustioth,  St.  Quintin,  in  Picardy.  But  thia 
A.  a  ifiST.  triumph  of  the  Spaniards  was  soon 
followed  by  a  disastrous  blow  to  the  English. 
The  possession  of  Calais  had,  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  rendered  England  for* 
midable  to  France.  Yet  this  important  plaoe 
was  now  in  so  neglected  a  state  that  it  was  not 
provided  with  one-»fourth  part  of  the  troopa 
^nd  ammunition  necessary  for  sustaining  a 
siege.    Philip  had  given  timely  fiotice  to  the 
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quam  and  her  council  of  a  design,  formed  by 
the  court  of  France,  tp  make  an  attack  pa 
Calaie;  but  the  seasonable  warning  had  beeii 
neglected  until  it  was  too  late*  This  towii 
which  80  long  resisted  the  formidable  arms 
of  Edward  111.  was,  alfter  a  siege  of  only  seven 

Jan.  8tfc,  d^ys,  compelled  to  surrender  to  tlie 
A^aiMff.  dnkeofGuise^  The  loss  of  Calais 
was  immedtately  followed  by  that  of  Guisnes; 
imd  thiiS)  in  th0  space  of  fifteen  days,  the 
English  were  deprived  of  the  li^st  remaiiis  of 
their  conquests  in  France. 

This  disastrous  affair  excited  great  per* 
turbation  in  England.  The  whole  nation  ex« 
jdaimed  against  the  negligence  and  incapaf^ty 
of  the  mini^ters.f  But  no  one  was  more 
sen^bly  affected  by  the  loss  of  this  important 
place  than  the  queen  herself.     She  used  to 

say,  that  she  should  not  live  long,  and  that 
if  die  should  be  dissected,  after  her  death, 
Calais  would  be  found  imprinted  on  her 
heart.  Tp  add  to  her  embarrassment  the 
parliament  was  filled  ^ith  complaints,  that, 
by  the  pemiciouy  counsels  of  her  ministers, 
the  queen  had  exhausted  her  treasury  by  the 


*  Two  hundred  and  ten  yean  after  Ms  captore  by  Edward  XII. 

f  Ibe  Ian  of  Calais  has  beeaaioribad  to  the  SpaaUh  alliance  f  but 
It  is  evident  that,  with  the  same  Be^lect,  the  same  misfeniiiie  mishl 
teve  happened  in  any  other  war  with  France. 
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restitation  of  church  laads  and  the  foanda' 
tion  of  monasteries.*  These  misfortunes  and 
crosses,  together  with  the  cold  treatment  which 
she  experienced  from  Philip,  depressed  her 
spirits  and  impaired  her  health.  After  Ian* 
guishing  some  time,  in  a  dejected  and  sickly 
KoT.  iT(h,  'State,  she  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  the 
A.  D.  ib^.  forty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
sixth  of  a  blpody  and  inglorious  r^ign. 

The  character  of  Mary  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped in  the  history  of  her  reign,  which  was 
an  uniform  scene  pf  tyrannical  intolerance 
and  sanguinary  executions.  To  mi  excessive 
bigotry,  she  added  a  cruel  and  Tiadicdve 
temper^  which  she  endeavoured  to  confound 
with  zeal  for  religion.  But  when  these  could 
not  be  united  she  shewed  herself  cruel  and 
?erengeful  by  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  C|ran<* 
mer,  who  fell  a  victim  to  her  resentment  not« 
withstanding  his  abjuration.  One  single 
action,  however,  casts  a  ray  of  lustre  on  her 
reign.  This  was  her  r^ection  of  a  pro- 
ject formed  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  for 
rendering  herself  absolute, f  an  instance  of 
patriotism  which  may  render  her  character 
somewhat  less  odious  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. . 


•  Mary  bad  founded  lerenil  monaateries  and  re<ndowed  pthaiBi 
faiticalarly  that  of  Wettnlnster.— BoTDCti  8,  S40. 
f  RapiD,  8.  p.  49. 
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Her  reign,  as  already  observed,  rendered 
England  a  theatre  of  blood.  Historians  dis- 
agree in  r^ard  to  the  numbers  of  those  who 
^1  victinM  to  perseention,  during  the  time 
that  she  sat  on  the  throne;  but  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  five  bishops,  twenty-one 
divines,  eight  gentlemen,  eighty^-four  me** 
ehanics,  a  hundred  husbandmen,  servants,  and 
labourers,  twenty-six  married  woin^n,  twenty 
widows,  nine  virgins,  two  boys,  and  two 
infants  expired  in  the  fl^m^s,  besides  seven 
that  were  whipped  and  sixteen  that  perished 
in  prison.  It  would  be  well  if  these  facts 
could  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion:  but  the 
historian  must  submit  to  the  disagreeable  task 
of  relating  the  crimes  of  mankind.  One  re« 
mark,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make.  The 
number  of  those  who  suffered  for  religion  was 
comparatively  small,  considering  the'violence 
of  the  persecution  and  the  number  of  the 
protestants  at  Mary^s  accession.  But  the 
number  of  those  who  were  willing  to  die  for 
their  faith  was  exceedingly  small.  Most  of 
the  executions  took  place  in  the  diocese  of 
London:  in  the  whole  province  of  York  only 
one  was  brought  to  the  stake :  in  the  four 
Welsh  dioceses  only  three  suffered,  and  ia 
those  of  Exeter,  Wells,  Peterborough,  and 
tinpojn,  only  one  in  each:   three  a-piec$  in 
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the  dioceses  of  Bristol  and  Salisbury,  aud 
none  in  those  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Wor«* 
cester,  and  Hereford.  Thus  it  ajppear^  that 
the  persecution  was  chiefly  confined  to  tha 
capital  and  its  vicinity,  where  Bonner  directed 
the  bloody  business.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
observation,  that  although  bigotry  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  persecution,  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  carried  on  through  motives 
of  private  resentment,  to  which-  aseal  &r  re^ 
ligion  served  as  a  veil.  Hooper  had  been 
active  in  procaring  Bonner -s  deprivation! 
Ridley  and  Latimer  had  been  the  enemies  of 
Gardiner;  and  it  is  evident  that  Cranmer  fell 
a  victim  to  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  queen. 
But  from  a  consideration  of  the  cofnparative 
small  number  that  suffered  throughout  ths 
kingdom,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that,  al* 
though  the  greatest  part  conform^  to  thm 
church  of  Rome,  many  known  protestants, 
that  were  not  obnoxious  to  any  of  their  neighs 
hours,  lived  unmolested  on  account  of  religion^ 
Although  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  court,  this  reign  is 
marked  by  an  event  of  considerable  im* 
portance  in  pommercial  history,  the  opening  of 
a  trade  with  Russia  by  the  port  of  Archangel.^ 


*  Ard»iigel  was  tbe  only  port  HaX  Russia  thea  poncaied* 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Vlir.  by 
his  second  wife,  Jane  Seymour,  had  always 
been  attached  to  the  reformed  religion, 
although,  in  the  persecuting  reign  of  her 
sister,  she  had'  outwardly  conformed  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  Her  religious  sentiments 
were  so  well  kndwn,  that  her  life  was  con«- 
stantly  in  danger.  Mary  was  equally  de- 
sirous of  securing  the  Romish  religion,  as 
Edward  VI.  had  been  for  perpetuating  the 
reformation,  and  both  had  the  same  appre- 
hensions in  regard  to  their  successors.  Eliza- 
beth, therefore,  was  placed  in  a  difficult 
predicament,  and  in  all  probability,  she 
owed  her  life  to  the  policy  of  Philip.  That 
prince,  on  losing  all  hope  of  issue  by  Mary, 
apprehended,  that  if  Eli2abeth  were  put  out 
of  the  way,  the  young  queen  of  Scotland, 
who  was  married  t6  the  t>auphin,  would 
assert  her  claim  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  be  supported  by  the  whole  power  of 
France.  The  union  of  England  with  France, 
was  what  Philip  had  chiefly  to  dread,  as  the 
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While  the  negociations  wera  carrjriog  ott^ 
Eliubeth  was  busily  ra^plojed  in  re-estab- 
lishing the  reformation.  After  cootemplat;* 
ing  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  reign, 
this  might  appear  a  difficult  task.  But  to 
account  for  the  events  which  history  records, 
we  must  penetrate  beyond  the  sur£ice  of 
things.  Although,  at  this  time,  the  whole 
kingdom  appeared  to  be  catholic,  it  was  far 
from  being  so  in  reality.  Many  had  con- 
formed through  fear  of  persecution,  and 
many  others  through  hopes  of  promotion. 
Accustomed  to  change  their  creed  with  the 
fluctuating  circumstances  of  the  times,  the 
English  of  the  laxteenth  century  could 
readily  adopt  any  £>rm  of  %?orship ;  and 
religion  hung  so  loose  on  thdr  shoulders, 
that  the  smiles  or  the  frowns  of  the  court 
were  sufficient  to  fix  the  standard  of  their 
iaitb.  Many  of  the  protestants  of  king  Ed* 
ward^s  reign  were  easily  metamorphosed  by 
Mary  into  persecuting  Romanists;  and  on 
Elizabeth^s  accession,  they  again  became 
zealous  promoters  of  the  reformation.  To 
these  men  it  appears  that  popery  and  protest 
tantism  were  equal,  and  that  neither  was  any 
further  regarded  than  as  it  might  suit  their 
tempond  interests.  Such  being  the  general 
state  of  the  nation,  the  few  indiriduals  of 
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either  profemon  wbo  happened  to  be  more 
sincere,  were  easily  orerwhelmed  in  the  tor- 
rent«  In  the  case  under  consideration  it  may 
Slim  be  observed,  that  the  sangoinary  per-^- 
aecution  in  Mary^s  t^ign,  instead  of  converting 
the  protestants,  had  rendered  the  chuYeh  of 
Rome  odious,  and  greatly  contributed  to  ruin 
the  catholic  cause  in  England. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that 
there  h  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  facility 
with  which  Elizabeth  execute^  her  designs* 
In  re-establishing  the  reformation,  she  pro-^ 
ceeded  exactly  in  the  same  ndanner  as  Mary 
had  done  in  restoring  the  catholic  religion, 
except  that  she  put  none  to  death  for  their 
faith.  It  is,  therelbre,  unelesa  to  repeat  the 
partieiilavs;  and  it  sufficea  to  mention  that 
Elizabeth,  by  employing  the  same  means  as 
Mary,  procured  such  a  parliament  as  sbe 
desired.  In  the  firet  eession  all  the  acts  con- 
ceming  religion,  passed  in  the  preceding 
reign,  were  rqiealed;  and  six  aiMHitbs  had 
scarcely  elapsed  since  Mary*a  death  before 
the  reformation  was  completely  estaUisbed. 
In  order  to  see  how  the  clergy  stood  alieeted 
towaids  this  change,  rt  soAces  to  observe 
that  of  nine  thousand  four  hundred  beneficed 
daigyaea  th^i  in  England^  o&Ly  fiiarteea 
bishops,  twelve  archdeacons,  fifteen  heads  of 

VOL,  II,  h 
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colleges,  fifty  canons,  and  about  eighty  pa* 
rochial  priests,  chose  to  quit  their  preferments 
rather  than  their  religion.*  Their  places 
were  immediately  filled  with  protestants;  and 
thus  England  was  completely  reformed  within 
less  than  a  year,  after  seeing  the  adherents  of 
the  reformation  condemned  to  the  flames.  It 
is  somewhat  astonishing  that  the  same  people, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  appeared  so 
attached  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  should, 
in  that  of  his  successor,  employ  fire  and  faggot 
for  their  extirpation;  and  that  they  who 
under  Mary  burned  the  protestants,  should, 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  so  readily  con- 
form to  their  opinions.  In  the  space  of  21 
years  the  English  changed  their  religion  no 
less  than  four  times,  a  circumstance  to  which 
history  afibrds  no  parallel,  and  which,  were 
it  not  authenticated  beyond  the  possibility 
of  contradiction  or  doubt,  could  scarcely  be 
credited  by  posterity. 

Elizabeth  having  accomplished  her  designs 
in  regard  to  religion,  had  nothing  to  divert 
her  attention  from  politics.  Her  external  and 
internal  concerns  were  almost  equally  per- 
plexing. The  king  of  France,  the  queen  of 
Scotland,   tbe  Pope,   and  all  the    catholic 


«  Rspla^  S.  p.  54.    Bmmet,  2.  p.  396. 
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powers,  were  her  enemies ;  for  although  Philip ' 
II.  had  not  declared  himself^  she  knew  Xhat  he 
was  fax  from  being  her  friend.  And  she  had 
also  to  guard  against  the  Irish,  as  well  as 
against  a  considerable  part  of  her  English  sub- 
jects ;  ibr  although  the  catholic  party  was  not 
so  numerous  as  formerly,  it  was  not  entirely 
sappressed.  In  these  circumstances  her  only 
resources  were  the  affections  of  her  people 
and  the  wisdom  of  her  administration.  Hef 
chief  minister  was  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the 
late  duke  of  Northumberland,  whom  she 
seemed  to  regard  from  capricious  motives,  as 
he  had  neither  abilities  nor  virtues  to  entitle 
him  to  confidence.  But  his  deficiencies  were 
amply  supplied  by  the  talents  of  Bacon  and 
Cecil,  the  two  persons  next  him  in  power. 
Both  these  were  men  of  great  capacity  and 
indefatigable  application ;  they  regulated 
the  finances,  and  directed  the  political  mea- 
sures that  were  pursued  with  so  much  success.. 
In  a  very  short  time  it  began  to  appear  that 
Elizabeth  had  need  of  all  her  penetration, 
and  of  all  the  sagacity  of  her  ministers.  A 
year  had  not  elapsed  since  her  accession, 
before  Henry  II.  king  of  France,  discovered 
his  design  of  wresting  the  crown  from  her 
head,  and  of  placing  it  on  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law Mary,  queen  of  Scotland.    Eliza- 
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beth  wa$  only  a  woman,  and  might  be 
regarded  as  a  bastard :  Marj  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Margaret,  eldest  sister  of  Henry 
VIIL  whose  will  might  be  easily  disputed  ; 
and  the  succession  ha?ing  been  still  more 
embroiled  by  various  and  contradictory  acts 
of  parliament,  all  these  circumstances  affbrded 
the  Scottish  queen  a  plausible  pretext  for 
aspiring  to  the  English  crown,  while,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin, 
she  might  be  supported  by  the  whole  power 
of  France.  Henry  II.  desirous  of  uniting 
England  and  Scotland  to  the  French  mo- 
narchy, resolved  to  assert  the  claims  of  hia 
daughter-in-law.  He  accordingly  caused  the 
Dauphin  and  Mary  to  assume  the  titlel^  of 
king  and  queen  of  England,  not  doubting 
that  their  pretensions  would  be  supported  by 
the  catholic  faction.  But  in  the  midist  of  his 
vast  projects,  the  French  monarch  was  taken 
out  of  the  world  by  a  sudden  and  tragical 
death.  The  design  of  uniting  the  two  Bri- 
tish kingdoms  to  the  monarchy  of  France, 
however,  was  not  abandoned*  His  son  and 
successor,  Francis  II.  being  a  minor,  the  two 
princes  of  Lorrain,  uncles  to  the  young  queen, 
were  intrusted  with  the  administration.  One 
of  their  first  measures  was  to  send  2000  men 
into  Scotland,  under  general  La  Brosse,  with 


ordera  to  join  the  catholics  of  England,  fot 
the  purpose  of  dethroning  Elizabeth.  But  this 
feeble  effort  could  produce  no  important 
efiect ;  and  an  English  anny  being  sent  into 
Scotland,  the  French  troops  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  that  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Francis  IL  king  of 

A.  D.  1560.  ° 

France,  and  husband  of  Marj,  queen 
of  Scotland,  was  sufficient  to  dispel  all  ap* 
prehensions  from  that  quarter.  His  brother 
and  successor,  Charles  IX.  had  no  demands 
ivhateyer  upon  England;  and  France  had  then 
no  other  connexion  with  Scotland  than  as  a 
common  ally.  The  French  court  was*  also 
divided  into  factions,  which  so  convnlsed  the 
kingdom,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  for^ 
midable  to  its  neighbours.  Amidst  these 
perpetual  jarrings,  the  princes  of  Lorrain, 
employed  in  struggling  with  theiv  enemies  at 
court,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  support  the 
claims  of  their  niece,  the  qteen  of  Scotland. 
la  consequence,  therefore,  of  this  state  of 
things,  Mary,  by  the  advice  of  her  uncles, 
laid  down  the  title  of  queen  of  £ngland; 
and,  quitting  France,  returned  to  her  own 
kingdom. 

In  proportion  as  Elizabeth  had 

less  to  fear  from  France,  she  vras 

iensible  that  she  had  more  to  apprehend  firom 
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Spain.  Hitherto  Philip  IL  had  been  afraid 
of  seeing  England  and  Scotland  united  to 
France,  But .  when  that  danger  no  longer 
existed,  he  became  gradually  estranged  from 
Elizabeth;  and  at  length  shewed  himself 
her  most  inveterate  as. well  as  most  formidable 
enemy,  although  some  years  elapsed  before 
they  came  to  an  open  rupture.  From  the 
time  of  Elizabeth^s  accession,  many  years  had 
elapsed  without  any  great  events.  The 
neighbouring  states,  indeed,  were  not  in  4 
condition  to  give  her  much  disturbance. 
Philip  II.  had,  by  his  arbitrary  measures, 
driven  the  Netherlands  to  revolt:  France  and 
Scotland,  rent  by  factions,  were,  a  prey  to 
intestine  commotions,  of  wbich  religion  was 
generally  the  pretence,  although  ambition 
was  really  the  cause.  Philip  IL  however^ 
took  every  occasion  to  shew  his  enmity 
against  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  part,  was 
fdc^termined  to  humble  the  overbearing  and 
dangerous  power  of  Spain.  He  supported 
the  catholic  lesigtte  in  France,  in  the  view  of 
placing  himself  or  his  daughter  on  the  throne 
of  that  kipgdom.  Elizubeth  ^avv  how  dan* 
gerous  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  must 
be  to  England,  and  resolved  to  make  every 
^xertipn  to  prevent  its  accomplishment.  In 
this  vievF,  she  $uppprted  th^  French  moniff«U 
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against  the  elSbrts  of  his  rebellious  subjects, 
and  the  revolted  Flemings  against  the  tyranny 
of  Philip.  The  queen  of  Scotland  no  longer 
styled  herself  queen  of  England;  but  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  sign  a  formal  renun- 
ciation of  that  title;  and  by  her  intrigues 
with  the  catholic  party  in  England,  she  gave 
unequivocal  proofs  of  her  intention  to  assert 
her  claims  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  frustrate  these  designs, 
Elizabeth  fomented  the  commotions  of  Scot* 
land,  and  by  promoting  the  reformation  in 
that  kingdom,  she  attached  a  powerful  party 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  to  her  interests. 

The  troubles  by  which  Scotland  was  agi- 
tated, during  the  reign  of  Mary,  have  been 
minutely  related  by  a  numerous  train  of 
English  apd  Scottish  historians.  In  this 
compendium  of  English  history,  it  suffices  to 
delineate  the  outlines  of  facts,  and  exhibit  a 
sketch  of  the  causes  that  produced  the  &tal 
catastrophe  of  that  illustrious  princess,  whose 
beauty  and  misfortunes  have  been  celebrated 
by  so  great  a  variety  of  writers.  Mary  had 
been  carried  so  young  into  France,  that,  on 
her  return  into  Scotland,  in  1561,  she  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  manners,  the  customs, 
the  ideas  and  inclinations  of  the  people  she 
was  destined  to  gOTern.    At  eighteen  years  of 
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age  «he  was  ill  qualified  to  curb  a  torbuleiit 
aristocracjs  with  which  the  most  resolute  of 
the  Scottish  mooarcbs  had  scarcely  been  able 
to  contend.  The  changes  in  religion  had 
also  excited  new  trouUes.  The  reformatioa 
was  already  established  in  Scotland;  but  the 
catholic  party  was  still  namerousand  power* 
fuL  Mary,  herself,  was  a  rigid  catholic,  and 
desirous  of  restoring  her  religion,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  aosbrage  to  the  majority  of 
her  «a\^eetM.  Elisabeth  aware  of  her  in- 
tentions  to  assert  her  claims  to  the  throne  of 
England,  constantly  endeavoured  to  perplex 
her  counsels  and  excite  fiwtions  ia  her  court. 
The  Scottish  queen  was  thus  surroumled  by 
rocks  and  quidcsands  on  every  (ride.  These 
difficulties  were  rendered  mom  formidable  by 
her  own  indiscretions;  but  her  youth  may 
plead  some  excuse  jfbr  her  follies ;  and  whether 
she  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charg«» 
lemains  a  mystery  whieh  has  ba flbed  the  in* 
Testigation  of  historianSf 

Elizabeth  could  not  regard  thequera  of 
Scotland  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
d^mgerous  rival ; .  and  she  oousideied  that  the 
marriage  of  |hfU;  princess,  with  any  powerful 
potentate^  might  reader  her  still  more  for* 
midable.  One  great  ol^ect  of  Elizabeth'a 
policy,  ther«fi>re,  wafs  ^ther  tp  prevent  the 
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she  took  care  to  express  the  greatest  esteem 
for  Philip ;  but  alleged  their  affinity  as  an 
impediment  to  their  marriage.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  replied,  that  his  master  would 
remove  this  obstacle  hy  procuring  the  Pope's 
dispensation.  Elizabeth,  finding  herself  thus 
closely  pressed,  and, unwilling  to  give  any 
afiront  to  Philip,  politely  dismissed  the  am* 
bassador,  in  order  to  have  time  to  consider 
the  proposal. 

Before  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign  the 
belligerent  powers  had  entered  into  a  negocia* 
tion  for  peace.  Philip  perceiving,  from  the 
changes  in  religion  that  were  taking  place  in 
England,  that  bis  hopes  of  marrying  Eliza- 
beth were  disappointed,  concluded  a  separate 
treaty  with  France.  And  Elizabeth,  finding 
the  continuation  of  war  unfavourable  to  her 
April  Sod,  designs,  soon  after  agreed  to  a  peace 
A,  D.  1559.  ^m,  France  and  Scotland.  It 
would  here  be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the 
terms  of  the  treaty ;  and  it  suffices  to  observe, 
that  one  of  the  principal  articles  was,  that 
the  king  of  France  should  retain  Calais 
during  the  space  of  eight  years  and  then  re- 
store it  to  England.  Here  also  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  notice,  that  the  French  court 
never  fulfilled  the  treaty,  and  that  Calais  was 
never  restored. 
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celebrated,  an  interview  took  place  at  Bay* 
onne  between  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  his 
sister  the  queen  of  Spain.  Catharine  de 
Medicis  and  the  dake  of  Alva  attended  the 
conferences.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
historians,  whatever  they  pretend,  should  be 
apprized  of  what  passes  at  these  secret  con- 
sultations of  princes;  but  thej  venture  to 
affirm  that,  on  this  oecasion,  a  plan  was 
formed,  and  measures  were  concerted,  for  sup- 
pressing the  reformation  throughout  Europe.* 
It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  Hugonots  of 
France  and  the  Flemish  protestants  took  the 
alarm;  and  from  that  period  maybe  dated 
not  only  the  second  civil  war  in  France,  but 
also  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands. t  The 
king  of  France,  at  the  same  time,  solicited  the 
Scottish  queen  to  enter  into  the  scheme.^ 
Mary  had,  therefore,  two  reasons  for  yielding 
to  the  proposal,  the  first  was  zeal  for  her  re- 
ligion, the  second  was  the  gratification  of  the 
French  monarch,  whose  aid  she  might  want 
in  her  future  transactions  with  England. 
These  considerations  induced  her  to  alter  the 
whole  system  of  her  conduct,  and  to  exert  all 
her  power  and  policy  for  the  restoration  of 


•  Thaanai,  lib.  37.     f  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  An.  1565. 
4  Melvil.  p.  120. 
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the  catholic  religion.^     But  events  unex* 
pectedly  happened  which  disconcerted  all  her 
measures,  and  occasioned  all  her  misfortunes. 
The  indiscreet  partiality  of  Mary  to  her 
£fi:FOurite  Rizzio,  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  the  first  false  step  that  led  to  her  ruin. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
the  origin  of  a  man  whose  life  and  death 
influenced  the  desti«y  of  many  illustrious 
personages.     David  Rizzio  was  a  musician  of 
Turin*  Having  accompanied  the  Piedmontese 
ambassador  into  Scotland,  he  gained  admis- 
sion into  the  Queen's  family  by  his  skill  in 
music  ;  and  he  soon  found  means  to  insinuate 
himself  into  her  favour.    The  office  of  French 
secretary  being  vacant,*  she  conferred  it  on 
Bizao,  who  soon  acquired  so  great  an  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  his  royal  mistress, 
that  every  thing  at  court  was  directed  by  his 
counsels ;   and  the  liberality^  of  the  queen 
enabled  him  to  vie  with  the  greatest  lords,in 
the  kingdom,  in  the  richness  of  his  dress  and 
the  number  of  his  attendants.    It  was  with 
extreme  indignation  that  the  nobles  beheld 
the  power  of  this  obscure  adventurer,  and 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  tolerated 
his  arrogance.    They  also  considered  him  as 
■         ■  ^    ,.  _,  M. 

«  Keith  p.  831. 
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a  dangeroBs  enemy  to  the  protestant  I'eligiony 
and  suspected  that  be  held  a  secret  corres* 
pond^iice  with  the  court  of  Rome.*  Nothing, 
however,  could  diminish  the  partiality  of  the 
queen  to  her  minion:  she  loaded  hid^  with 
wealth  and  favours,  and  gave  herself  wholly 
ftp  to  his  guidance.  Riztio  had  exerted  A\  bis 
ittfluenee  in  behalf  of  lord  Darnley,  and  bad 
greatly  contributed  to  the  promoting  of  tb€ 
marriage,  which  was  so  agreeable  to  the  in* 
clinatiotts  of  the  parties  but  so  fatal  to  their 
bappiaess. 

Darnley's  exterioc  accomplishments  had 
raised  bim  to  the  tbrone ;  but  tbe  qualities  c^ 
his  mind  were  far  from  corresponding  with 
the  beauty  of  his  person.  His  understanding 
was  weak,  his  spirit  was  imperious  and  UUk 
governable,  and  hia  want  of  experience 
rendered  him  deaf  to  advice.  His  attachment 
to  the  amusements  ^id  the  vices  of  youth  soon 
caused  him  to  neglect  thequeen.  By  degrees 
he  became  careless  of  ber  person,  and  a 
stranger  to  her  company,  f  To  a  woman  and 
a  queen  such  treatment  was  intolerabfo  from. 
a  man  whom  she  had  made  partaker  <^  her 
tbrone.    Her  love  waa  turned  into  aversion. 


«  Melvil.p.  tor.— Bucb.  p.  S40. 

f  Robertson's  Hist.  Scotlaod,  S.  p.  9.— Rapin  says  fliat  Mary  Srst 
conceifed  an  aTersion  agaioit  tha  ktef»  bar  hnsbaDd,  8.  p.  Tl. 
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and  in  the  company  of  Rtzzio,  she  eadieavour- 
ed  to  console  herself  for  the  indifference  of 
her  husband.    The  favourite  was  eontinullj 
near  her  person,  and  she  made  him  the  com* 
panion  of  all  her  private  amusements.     The 
haughty  spirit  of  the  king  could  not  bear  this 
interference.  ,  It  was  insinuated  to  him,  and 
perhaps  he  suspected,  that  a  criminal  corres- 
pondence might  be  concealed  under  the  mask 
of  political  confidence.    Various  and  eompli^ 
cated  passions  raged  in  his  breast,  and  were 
fomented   by  several   Scottish   nobles,  who 
were  indignant  at  the  power  and  arrogance  of 
a  foreign  upstart.     A  conspiracy  was  formed, 
and  measures  were  taken  for  accomplishing 
the  destruction  of  the  favourite.     The  earl  of 
ncarcb  9th,     Mofton  entered  the  palace  with  a 
A.  p.  1666.     hundred  and  sixty  men,  without 
any  noise,  and  seized  the  gates ;    and  while 
the  queen  was  at  supper,  with  Riuio  and  the 
countess  of  Argyle,  the  king,  accompanied 
by  lord  Ruthven  and   others,   entered  the 
room.    In  spite  of  the  struggles,  tears,  and 
entreaties  of  the  queen,  Riszio  was  dragged 
from  her  by  violence  and  murdered  in  an 
adjoining  apartment.      Dr.    Robertson  has 
observed,  that  one  of  the  articles  between  the 
king  and  the  other  conspirators  stipulated  the 
preservation  of  the  protestant  faith,'  and  that 
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the  same  men,  who  were  preparing  to  violate 
one  of  the  principal  duties  of  morality,  pro* 
fessed  the  highest  regard  for  religion.*  But 
in  those  times  of  semi-barbarism  and  bigotry, 
assassinations  and  other  enormous  crimes 
were  frequently  veiled  with  the  pretext  oC 
religion,  both  by  protestants  and  catholics,  a 
proof  that  among  every  denomination  of 
christians,  unprincipled  men  can  allege  pious 
motives  for  the  vilest  of  actions.f 

The  king,  however,  little  thought  that  his 
own  tragical  £ite  was  approaching.  The 
assassination  of  her  minion  increased  the 
aversion  of  the  queen  for  her  husband,  and 
inspired  her  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Another 
favourite  soon  occupied  the  place  of  Rizzio, 
and  succeeded  to  all  his  influence.  This  was 
James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  by 
his  extensive  possessions  and  numerous  vas- 
sals, was  one  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen 
in  the  kingdom.  Even  in  that  turbulent  age, 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  daring  ambition 
and  unprincipled  conduct ;  and  history  sc;^rce- 
ly  records  the  name  of  a  man  who  had  recourse 
to  bolder  or  more  singular  expedients  for 
raising  himself  to  power.    In  the  time  of  the 


*  Robertson**  Hist.  ScoUand ,  S.  p.  21 . 

f  Of  this  numeroQs  instances  are  found  in  the  histories  of  France 
Bd  Scotland. 
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regency,  wben  both  catholics  and  protestanta 
united  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  French, 
who  threatened  to  bury  the  liberties  of  Scot- 
land  under  the  ruins  of  the   reformation, 
BothweU,  although  an  avowed  protestant, 
preferring  the  views  of  his  ambition  to  the 
cause  of  his  religion,  adhered  to  the  queen 
r^ent;  and,  after  Mary^s  accession  to  the 
throne,  amidst  all  the  factions  that  perplexed 
her  reign,  he  demonstrated  his  attachment  to 
his  Foyal  mistress,  by  favouring  her  inclina- 
tions and  supporting  her  authority.     The 
young  <]^ueen  loaded  him  with  marks  of  her 
bounty  :   her  gratitude  changed  into  love : 
his  complaisance  and  assiduities  which  had 
created,  continually  strengthened  her  pas* 
sion ;  and  his  immoderate  ambition  conceived 
tbat  vast  project  which  he  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  and  at  the 
expence  of  many  crimes* 

Mary  being  now  far  advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, fixed  her  residence  in  the  castle  of 
Joae  i9tb«  Edinburgh,  where  she  was  delivered 
A.  D.  1566.    ^£  Ij^j,  g^^  James,  a  prince  whose 

birth  was  a  blessing  to  the  whole  island. 
The  queen  of  England  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  this  event,  at  first  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  disturbed  in  mind ;  but  she  soon 
recovered  her  composure,  and  accepted  the 
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invitation  which  Mary  gave  her  to  be  god- 
mother to  her  son« 

But  the  birth,  of  the  joung  prince  operated 
no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  queen 
towards  her  husband.  The  death  of  Bizzio 
was  still  fresh  in  her  memorj,  and  she  was 
frequently  pensive  and  dejected.  When  the 
king  appeared  at  court,  he  met  with  little 
respect  from  the  nobles,  while  Mary  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  reserve,  and  allowed 
him  no  kind  of  authority.  Bothwell,  in  the 
mean  while,  directed  her  councils  and  pos- 
sessed her  affections.  While  things  were  in 
this  situation,  the  king  fell  into  a  dangerous 
sickness,  which  some  attributed  to  poison; 
but,  as  Dr.  Robertson  justly  remarks,  it  is 
impossible,  amidst  the  contradictory  accounts 
of  historians,  to  decide  with  certainty  con- 
cerning its  nature  or  cause.*  The  king  lan- 
guished some  weeks  in  a  dangerous  state;  but 
the  strength  of  his  constitution  at  length 
overcame  the  malignity  of  his  disease.  Du- 
ring the  time  of  his  sickness,  Mary  never 
paid  him  one  friendly  visit;  but  at  length 
when  he  began  to  recover,  shfe  pretended  to 
feel  a  sudden  revival  of  coi\)ugal  tenderness. 
She  not  only  visited  Irim^  but  expressed  for 


•  Vide  Dr.  lUberlMo'f  Hiit,  ScbOAod,  vol.  S.  p.  56,  and  ftstho- 

rltics  there  quoted. 


faiqi  ^kn  js^tr^r^iii^r^  4^gree  of  affection^ 
If^hici^  vsk^i^  a  ^(f^ag  impression  Qfi  the 
Gjtednlpu^  t^ujsbao^-  Her  i^tte^  to  Bot^^yell, 
JiQfir^yier,  make  it  plainljr  appear  that  thjf 
«J944ei^ .  trat|sitf(>o  froin  aversion  to  lo^e  was 
all  ^tfgc^  fipd  if ecei^ 

Tbp  ^«peff>  Jjwipg  employe4  ?11  her  art  to 
^^g^q  ^fae  pofi^depce  of  her  top  credulous 
/^oabaml,  proppsed  ^9  reipov^  hioi  to  the 
neigh bof^Jippf)  pf  Edii^^urgb,  upder  pfetence 
that  J^e  ifpuld  h^ye  easier  access  to  tl^e  fiest 
m^dica^  advice,  i^nd  thjat  she,  b^self,  coul^d 
^^ep^  him  >rit/),9p|:  Jb^ejqg  ^bsem^  £fpv(i  her 
soa.  yhe  king  sujQTejrje^  ^liipself  t^  bp  ^,99 
easily  persuaded,  and  was  carried  in  ^  fitter 
t9  ^Idinburgb.  .The  housie  ^s|^p^4  frf  bis 
fesjijl^flc^p  1VP3;  frop?  }^f  ^ilu^f jv?p,  in  ap  ppeft 
field,  tpoyn  J^y  the  f^^me  of  Kirk-Qf-^pld, 
^^d  i^  situation  pn  §  r^ng. ground  bM  ^1 
^h.e  ^draq^ages  of  s^ubriou^  fi^ir  ^P  repojpiipep^ 
}t  tojdL  ^rsftp  rw^vjer^^g  frppi  si^cjiness ;  but, 
op  t^^  otb.ef  b?»4,  tJt?e  so)lif  gi^  9^  the  ]^]»cf^ 
render^^  i^^2M:rejLnely  (ppnye;niepjt  for^be  pfir- 
petratjop  jof  ^bis^t  criv^p  with  ^  .v|pw  tp  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  chosen.  •  I^ere  Mary 
^t^^^d  tbe  kjflig  wjtb  the  mpst  a^sijlifops 
jDare :  ^he  i;ejldo9]i  :)i^as  fibsejpt  f;-oip  bipi  ip  ):he 
4?y :  ^e  s]^t  several  nights  in  the  chamber 
lu^der  bi5  ^pf^rttff^t,  ^d  eiidf.ay.9ttred,  by 
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every  demonstration  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion, to  quiet  any  suspicion  that  might  rise  in 
his  breast.  But  while  he  was  fondly  indulg- 
ing his  dreams  of  the  return  of  his  former 
happiness,  he  was  standing  on  the  verge  of 
destruction.  On  Sunday  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, about  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
the  queen  left  Kirk*of-field  to  go  to 
the  palace.  About  two  in  the  morning  the 
house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder;  but  it 
appears  that  the  king  had  been  previously 
strangled  or  suffocated,  together  with  a  do- 
mestic who  slept  in  the  same  room,  as  their 
bodies  were  found  entire  in  an  adjacent 
garden. 

The  whole  kingdom  accused  Bothwell  of 
this  murder,  and  strongly  suspected  the  queen 
of  being  his  accomplice.  Their  subsequent 
conduct  confirmed  the  suspicion.  The  queen 
put  her  infant  son  into  the  hands  of  the  earl 
of  Mar,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  resign  the 
command  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which 
she  immediately  conferred  on  Bothwell.  As 
the  whole  nation  demanded  that  justice  should 
be  done  on  the  murderers  of  the  king.  Both* 
well  was  brought  to  a  trial  before  a  jury  of 
the  principal  barons  of  Scotland.  On  the 
day  appointed  he  appeared  before  this  tribu- 
nal, attended  by  so  numerous  a  retinue,  that 
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it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  condemn  and 
impossible  to  pnnish  him.     Besides  a  numer* 
ous  body  of  his  iriends  and  vassals,  he  was 
attended  by  a  band  of  hired  soldiers,  who 
marched,  with  flying  colours,   through  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh.     The  result  of  the  trial 
was  that  Bothwell  was  acquitted.     But  the 
verdict  was  far  from  gratifying  the  wishes  or 
silencing  the  murmurs  of  the  people.    Every 
circumstance,  indeed,  of  the  trial,  gave  grounds 
for  suspicion,  and  excited  indigosition.     All 
the  measures  of  Bothwell  having  been  so  far 
successful,  he  resolved  to  push  forward  his 
ambitious  designs.     As  a  preparatoiy.  step,  he 
procured  Mary's  assent  to  ati  act  which  pro- 
vided,   in   the  most  ample  mannef,  for  the 
security  of  the  protest^uiit  religion,  hoping,  by 
that  measure,  to  diminish  the  popular  indig- 
nation incurred  by  his  crime.     Soon  after  he 
invited  all  the  nobles  to  an  entertainment, 
and  having  surrounded  the  house  with  armed 
men,   he  declared  to  the  company  his  in- 
tention  of  marrying  the  queen,  and  demanded 
their  approbation  of  the  match,  which  he  said 
was  not  less  acceptable  to  their  sovereign 
than  honourable   to    himself.     His   friends, 
who  were  privy  to  his  schemes  and  devoted  to 
his  interests,  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction 
at  what    he    had    proposed:     others,    who 
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dreaded  his  exhorbitaat  power,  and  bftd  ob- 
served tlie  queen's  growing  ajfeotioQ,  were 
willing  to  make  a  merit  of  astientuiif  to  a 
measure  which  they  ooold  wit  defeat*  In  line» 
partlj  bj  promises  and  partly  by  ttsnor, 
Bothwell  prevailed  on  all  that  were  present  to 
snbscribe  a  paper,  eontaining  a  declaiatioii 
of  his  innocent,  recommending  him  to  the 
qu^n  as  th^  most  proper  person  for  her  lm$- 
band,  and  promising  to  support  him  to  the 
utmost'  of  their  power  against  all  opposition. 
A  few  days  $ifter  tbie  transaction  Mary  went 
flrom  Edinburgh  to  Stirling  on  a  Tiait  to  her 
son.  Bothwell  having  now  bmught  bis 
schemes  to  maturity,  assembled  his  followefs, 
and  marching  out  of  Edinburgh  with  1000 
Iiors^,  met  the  queen  on  her  return,. dispemed 
ber  slender  train  without  resistance^  seised  ois 
her  person,  and  conductisd  her  a  willing  cap- 
tive to  his  castle  of  ]>anbar.*  Both  the 
queen  and  Bothwell  (bought  it  expeikemk 
to  use  this  appearanoe  of  force•^  It  afforded 
her  an  excuse  for  her  conduct ;  and  she  flat- 
tered herself  that  while  she  <;ould  pMd  that 
her  marriage  was  the  effect  of   constraint 


*  Melville,  who  wu  in  her  retinnc,  and  was  made  prisoner,  fayf, 
tbat  siie  «bewM  neither  terror  nor  ivrprlse.  And  the  afflcer  by  whoA 
lif  Wat  teised  toM  liim  that  iUl  wai  4ooe  by  ihe  vieen'i  conieot,  Ifelr. 
p.lM. 
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rather  thafa  choice,  hei*  reputatiota  Would  suf* 
fiir  less  among  both  her  subjects  and  fo» 
Migaers.  The  hext  step  of  Bothwell  was  to 
obtain  a  dirorce  from  his  wife :  a  process  for 
this  parpofte  was  ealried  on  at  the  same  time 
befoire  protesiant  and  catholic  judges,  before 
the  Ibrnier  in  the  court  of  commissaries,  and 
befiire  the  latter  in  the  spiritual  court  of  tht 
terehbifthop  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  authotity 
«f  Bdthwell  had  greater  weight  than  the  jt^s-* 
itee  of  his  caufte,  and  in  both  the  protestant 
and  catholic  courts  the  sentence  of  divorce 
was  pioiMiunced  with  the  same  indecent  and 
suspicious  precipitancy. 

As  soon  as  this  infttnous  afiair  was  con» 
clnded,  Bothwell  brought  the  queen  to  £din*> 
burgh.  She  appeared  in  the  court  of  sessions, 
and  declared  that  she.  was  now  atlibetrtyi 
and  intended  to  ti^e  Bothwell  for  her  hus* 
band.  The  marriage  which  had  so  long  be6n 
the  ot(|ect  of  his  ambition,  and  the  motive 
Ifay  iM,  ^^  ^^^  crimes  was  publicly  sidem* 
A.D.  iBST.  jiijred  according  to  the  rights  oi  the 
protestant  religion  by  the  bishop  of  Orkneys 
and  on  the  same  day  it  was  celebrated  in  pri« 
Vate  accoi'ding  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Romish  church.  One  thing,  however,  was 
still  wanting  to  the  completion  of  his  plan : 
the  queen  had  resigned  her  son  to  the  custody 
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of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  all  the  address  and 
authority  of  Bothwell  could  not  prevail  on 
that  nobleman  to  deliver  the  young  prince 
into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  was  so  strongly 
suspected  of  having  murdered  his  fiithejr. 

Bothwell,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
elevation  to  whicl|  he  had.  raised  him^lf  by 
his  crimes.    The  disgraceful  events,  which 
had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  had  excited 
universal  indignation    throughout    Europe. 
They  were  regarded,  by  foreigners,  as  a  mark 
of  infamy  on  the  character  of  the  nation,  and 
the  Scots  were  reproached  as  men  equally 
regardless  of  the  reputation  of  their  queen 
and  the  honour  of  their  country.    These  re- 
proaches roused  the  nobles,  who  had  hitherto 
been  amused  by  the  artifices  of  Bothwell,  or 
intimidated  by  his  power*    A  considerable 
body  of  them  entered  into  an  association,  the 
objects  of  which  were  the  protection  of  the 
young   prince    and    the    dissolution  of  the 
queen's  marriage.     On  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  confederacy,  Mary  issued  a  proclama;- 
tion,  requiring  her  subjects  to  take  arms  and 
attend   her  husband;    but   her  orders  were 
slackly  obeyed.     The  confederates  carried  on 
their  preparations  with  better  success;  and, 
having  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
they  entered  Edinburgh  without  opposition. 
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and  were  joined  by  the  citizens.  In  the  mean 
while,  Bothwell  having  assembled  his  vassals 
and  dependents  at  Dunbar,  he  and  the  queen 
pat  themselves  at  their  head,  and  marched 
with  a  £attal  speed  to  decide  the  quarrel.  On 
the  first  intelligence  of  their  approach  the 
confederates  advanced  to  meet  them.  The 
queen  and  her  husband  had  drawn  up  their 
forces  on  the  ground  which  the  English  had 
formerly  occupied  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey. 
The  numbers,  on  each  side,  were  nearly  equal ; 
but  the  queen  plainly  perceived  the  disincli* 
nation  of  her  troops  to  fight  in  her  cause. 
She  endeavoured  to  animate  them  by  pro- 
mises, menaces,  and  tears,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose; and  such  were  the  symptoms  of  fear 
and  disaj8ection»  which  pervaded  the  army, 
that  it  would  have  been  madness  to  risk  an 
engagement.  In  these  circumstances  the 
queen  demanded  a  parley.  The  confederate 
lords  insisted  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage as  the  condition  of  peace ;  and  Both- 
well  perceiving  that  his  ajQTairs  were  desperate 
galloped  ofi^  the  field  with  a  few  followers.* 


•  Althoifb  the  remBining  pwC  of  Bothweiri  life  has  not  the  most 
diftaot  relation  to  the  hittory  of  England,  the  curiosity  of  tlie  reader 
will  naturally  render  him  inqnsitive  concerning  the  fiite  of  this  extra- 
ordinary  man.  His  first  flight  was  to  hit  own  estate  at  Danbar.  He 
then  eibaped  to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands.  Hunted  from  place 
te  place,  deiertcd  by  Ui  friendty  ood  accompanied  only  by  a  few  re* 
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^ter  the  ih'^rriage  j^hich    be    hAH  vtccitiA^ 
]^likJied  hy  ifie  imost  bo^ribf^  erimei^. 

Aftier  BotHw^l!  rbtire^,  Mary  stirrendercd 
to  the  eonfederates,  stHd  was  condut^fed  to 
Edinburgh,  amidii  the  ^xecratiohs  of  th6 
pi^dple.  She  was  afterguards  sent  to  th6 
easrtle  of  Lochlei^ni,  Where  shfe  ira$  kept  a 
dose  prisoner.  The  qu^eh  of  Euglahd,  ori 
receiniig  ihfelKgence  6f  thiii  event,  dispatched 
Throgmortori  as  amb'£(s.^addr,  Mtfc  po*r6r6  t5 
Aegociaie  both  \Vith  Mary  and  the  c^n-r 
federdte's.  His  instrtictiohi  display^  a  tt- 
fl^arkable  solicittide  for  Mary*6  liberty,  and 
even  for  her  Reputation,  On  the  Hkh  profts» 
slions    6f   Elizabeth    little    r^Ii^c^  can  Be 


t^lben  as  despe^Ce  as  himself,  he  uhtktd  h  fe#  stkkll  ^^4ls  vifh^  h^ 
^ad  brou|^ht  from  Dunbar,;  and  attad^ng  every  vessel  that  fell  in  his 
W^y,  he  endeavoured  to  support  himself  and  ids  folfowers  by  piriury. 
A  squpdroh  being  sent  out  against  him  some  of  his  vessels  Weretaken« 
the  r&t  were  dispersed,  and  Bothw^ll,  with  one  single  ship,  was 
obliged  (o  fly  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  h^  attached  a  vesse] 
richly  liideo  ;  but  the  Norwegians  cominj^  in  armed  boats  to  its  assist- 
ance. Both  well  abd  atl  his  crew  were  talceh  prisoners.  DuilOg  the 
^tce  of  ten  ^ears  he  saffered  all  the  hArdshljis  of  a  rfij^roosimprisan- 
ment,  without  ever  being  able  to  procure  any  mitigation  of  ftis  fate. 
Melaacholy  and  despair  d^prrVed  him  6^reasoIT,  ^nd'he  eddM  hisd^ys 
In  a  most  deplorable  condition.  •*  Few  men  ever  accomplished  their 
ambitious  projects  by  worse  means,  or  derived  from  them  less  satisfac- 
tion. The  early  par^  of  his  life  was  restless  and  enterprisini^y  full  of 
dangers  and  vicissitudes.  His  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur  to  which  he 
attained  by  his  crimes,  wa!i  extrcmeYy  short,  embittered  by  much 
anxiety,  ^nd  disquieted  by  many  fears.  In  his  latter  years,  he  sufiereU 
the  most  intolerable  calamities  to  whicH  the  wretched  are  subject,  and 
from  which  persons,  who  have  moved  in  so  high  a  sphere,  are  com* 
mpniy  exempted."    Robertson's  llist.  Scotland,  $.  p.  115, &c. 


|>1ac^ ;  htii  the  chbice  of  ah  ambassador  sd 
derbted  to  the  Scottish  queen,  affords  some 
ground  to  ttiiiik  that,  on  this  occasion,  her 
solicitude  ivas  sincere.  Mer  good  offices, 
liowever,  were  ineiJrectual.  The  donfederates, 
after  yarioiis  consultations  on  the  subject, 
obliged  Marj  to  resign  tiie  crown  to  her 
infant  son.  The  earl  of  Murray  was  declared 
jQiy  wui.  regent  of  the  kingdom;  and  a  few 
A.  D.  1567.  jg^yg  after,  the  young  prince  was 
sotemhlv  cron^ned  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
nobles  of  the  party,  attended  by  a  numerous 
concourse  of  people. 

But,  in  times  of  civil  discotd,  public  opinioh 
is  fluctuating,  and  events  ar^  oft^n  contrarj^ 
to  expectation.  The  elevation  of  Murray  to 
the  regency  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  all ; 
and  his  distant  and  haughty  deportment 
bifFeiided  several  of  the  nobles.  The  queen's 
faction,  which  seemed  to  be  totally  sup- 
pressed, began  to  revive,  and  was  secretly 
&vdured  by  some  who  had  hitherto  zealously 
concurir^d  with  the  confederates. 

At  this  favourable  juncture,  Mary  having 
^inSd  the  brother  of  her  keeper,  escaped 
from  prison  to  the  surprise  and  consternation 
of  h^r  demies.  Her  friends  immediately 
flew  io  arihs,  and,  in  a  few  days,  her  court 
^as  fitted  with  ^  splendid  train  of  nobles, 
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accompanied  by  such  numbers  of  followers 
as  formed  an  army  of  six  thousand  men. 
In  their  presence  she  revoked  her  resignation 
of  the  crown,  which  the  nobles  of  her  party 
declared  to  be  illegal  and  void,  as  having  been 
extorted  by  fear.  And  an  association  was 
formed  for  the  defence  of  her  person  and 
authority,  signed  by  nine  bishops,  nine 
earls,  eighteen  lords,  and  many  gentlemen  of 
distinction. 

In  this  dangerous  exigency,  the  regent 
concerted  his  measures  with  prudence  and 
acted  with  vigour.  He  soon  drew  together 
his  adherents  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle* 
Mary  was  equally  desirous  of  bringing  the 
affair  to  a  speedy  decision.  In  her  situation 
no  resolution  could  have  been  more  impru- 
dent. Her  cause  was  rapidly  gaining  ground ; 
and  she  had  reason  to  expect  support  from 
France.  She  had  much,  therefore,  to  hope, 
and  her  enemies  much  to  fear  from  the  pro- 
traction of  the  war.  But  the  rashness  of  Mary, 
in  resolving  to  fight,  was  not  greater  than 
the  misconduct  of  her  general  in  the  battle. 
Their  fatal  temerity  led  them  to  attack  the 
regent  in  a  strong  position  among  gardens 
and  inclosures,  where  they  could  derive  no 
advantage  front  the  superior  number  of  their 
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cavalry :    their    vanguard    rushing   impetu- 
ously forward,  and  leaving  the  main  body 
iar  behind,  was  soon  broken,  and  the  route 
became    general.*     Mary    viewed    from   an 
eminence    what   passed   in    the   field    with 
raiotions  not  easily  to  be  described.     When 
she  saw   the  army,  which  was  her  last  hope, 
thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  she  began 
her  flight  with  the  utmost  consternation,  and 
made  no  stop  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of 
Dundrenan,  in  the  county  of  Galloway,  sixty 
imles  from  the  field  of  battle.     Here  she  began 
to  reflect  on  her  situation ;  and  her  fears  im- 
pelled her  to  adopt  a  measure  which  proved 
the  most  unfortunate  of  her  whole  life.    This 
was  her  retiring  into  England,  where  Eliza- 
beth is  said  to  have  promised   her  such  a 
reception  as  was  due  to  a  queen. "t*     Such  a 
step,  however,  might,  on  several  accounts, 
have  appeared  rash  and  dangerous.     Mary 
was   conscious    of  having   endeavoured   by 
her  intrigues   to    disturb    the    tranquillity 
of  Elizabeth's   reign,   and  to   advance  her 
pretensions  to  the  English  crown.    Elizabeth, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  constantly  supported 


*  MclT.  Man.  p.  181.    Bach.  lib.  19. 

f  CuDdeo,  p.  489.  This  aolhor  lays  that  Elisabeth  promised 
Mary  not  ooly  an  asylum,  bat  alto  assistance.  Bat  Rapin  gi?es  no 
credit  ta  that  part  of  the  story.    Vide  Rap.  8.  p.  63. 
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Mary^&  rebellious  i^ubject^,  and  fomented  kU 
the  trdublte  id  which  htsr  affaits  had  beett 
iiiYolted.  t^lrdm  these  cdnsidehitiond)  it  tp^ 
pears  that  this  Scottish  qneen  was  guilty  6f  a 
great  act  of  imprudence  in  throwing  heirself 
into  the  hands  of  A  pHtac^ss,  who,  both  frbitt 
ihclinatioii  and  ibterest,  was  h^  en^my.  Thb 
danger  of  sueh  a  istcfp  was  to  clearly  iseen  hy 
lords  Hef'ries,  Fleming,  ahd  others  of  heir  dt* 
tfendants,  that  they  conjillre'd  her,  even  on 
their  knees,  not  to  fconfidts  in  the  promises  dr 
generosity  bf  Elizabeth.  l3ut  MAry  was  in  ti 
p6t*plexing  i^itaation.  She  dreaded  to  fall  a 
i^cond  tinie  ihto  the  handl;  of  her  )exai^p«ratfe4 
inbject^:  to  escape  itlto  t*ranCe  Was  alfnost 
impossible:  England,  therefore,  was  thci  otiljf 
^isyinm  that  her  destiny  seemed  to  afford. 
Imperious  ciricumstanceis  thus  direct^  her 
fatal  choicfe.  In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  hielr 
friends,  she  embarked  in  a  fishing  boat  at 
kirkudbright,  and  with  abotit  twenty  at- 
May  17th,  tfeudauts,*  landed  the  fbHowing 
A.D.id»8.  Jay  at  Workington,  in  Cumber- 
land,  fl-bm  whence  she  was  conducted  with 
fevefy  mark  Of  l-e^ect  to  Carlisle. 

This  digression  concerning  the  affirits  nf 
Scotland  appeared  necessary,  in  order  not 

,^Ni,i-.i<iw »<»■»■  n ■  u  ^  i>     ■■■■■!  Hi. ■     r  " '   ""*     f.  1    '"  '  r  ^^^*— ■— -^«^*^ 
*  Spotawoody  p.  217.    Andenon's  Collect,  to].  4.  p.  9|  &c. 


oplj  tp  exhibit  the  series  qf  events  bjr  y^hv^ 
tb^  qqff^P  of  ^ngl^cl  gqt  pos9«$8io^  of  tbe 
pepwn  pf  8Q  dangerous  a  rival,  but;  9)30  to 
<»ab]«  *be  refidey  tp  judgp  iu  wba*  ^grc« 
]M«ry  is  0fititled  to  tbf  cQmmi^si^eratioi)  of 
posterity**  Her  befiuty  and  her  mipfprtmies 
have  rendered  her  famous  in  bistorj,  aad 
there  ^^Yer  was  a  princess  whom  different 
Writeni  b^y^  ]^^  mope  solicitous  to  condemn 
or  ^M^pate*  Religious  prejudice,  an4  Xfi- 
sp^et  fffr  tb^  ^nuly  of  Stuart,  ^J^  th«  i^us^ 
^f  this  variety  of  sentiment.  4^°^^  ^11  tb? 
^0190  ipatboUc  writers  that  tr/sat  of  these 
aSfiiira,  eiffleavonr  to  prove  that  M^ry  was 
iuPQoaiit  of  tb^  murder  of  her  b^^^^d^  And 
aifcribe  that  prime  to  the  ^9^1  pf  ^^TT^y ;  and 
ijft  this  tbey  are  snppprt^  by  Camden,  a 
prAtestantbistorifpof  grea);  repnt^tion.  Put, 
it  myist  be  observed,  th^t  CamdPQ  wrote  his 
aiKMls  after  her  son  Barnes  bdd  awi^nded  the 
Sni^isb  throne.  J^ni^han^n,  on  the  ppntrary, 
fteuMy  4ii3iyerts  that  Bothw^ell  ppmpiitted  tb^ 
vmnd^i  with  Mary's  a]^rob»tiQ^  >  wd  M4- 
ville  intimates  tb?  ^9V^^  ajitbp^gb  i^  le$$» 
pasitivp  terns*    Wbo^h^r  IMJwy  was  gniity 


«  For  more  partleolar  details  and  loveitigatkiMy  «ide  1 
Kcilk.  Jlf^il,  C»9i^ep,  Kn^,  /Lii4«f9.  CoUffct.  4^.    Moaf  nof^ 
modern  bistpriaos  conmlt  IUpio*B  Hiit.  Eagland,  toU  S.  p.  69^  S3 ; 
and  BfObcr||oii*f  fliit,  Scottaad,  vol.  1 .  f .  SM.  t9  rol.  R.  B*  ^^- 
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or  not,  is  therefore  known  only  to  the  searcher 
of  hearts  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  rariety  of 
circamstances  concur  to  turn  the  bsdanee 
against  her  in  the  mind  of  the  impartial 
inquirer,  and  greatly  diminish  the  honor 
which  Elizabeth's  conduct  is  otherwise  cal* 
culated  to  excite. 

Mary,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  queen,  representing  her 
distressful  situation,  and  imploring  protection 
and  aid.  An  affair  so  uncommon  and  so 
unexpected,  demanded  the  attention  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  council.  Three  dilHTerent 
resolutions  might  have  been  taken  with  re* 
gard  to  the  fugitive  queen :  the  first  was  to 
reinstate  her  on  her  throne;  the  second  to 
remain  neuter  between  her  and  her  subjects, 
and  only  to  offer  her  an  asylum,  with  liberty 
to  retire  into  any  other  country ;  the  third 
was  to  detain  her  in  Englai^d.  Each  of  these 
was  proposed,  and  its  probable  consequences 
investigated  with  the  most  minute  accuracy 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  The  first 
might  have  seemed  the  most  generous,  the 
second  would  have  been  the  most  equitable ; 
but  generosity  and  justice  do  not  always  direct 
the  determinations  of  cabinets.  Elizabeth 
regarded  her  own  security  as  superior  to  every 
other  consideration.     She  was  not  ignorant 
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that  the  restoration  of  Mary  to  her  throne 
would  render  her  more  powerful  than  she  had 
been  before  her  expulsion;  and,  as  the  grati- 
tude of  princes  is  seldom  strong' or  lasting,  a 
regard  to  her  own  interests  might  efface  her 
obligations  to  her  oeneiactress  from  her  me- 
mory, and  prompt  her  to  revive  her  own 
pretensions  to  the  English  crown.*  To  suffer 
her  to  return  without  assistance  to  Scotland, 
er  to  retire  into  France  might  be  equally 
dangerous.  In  the  former  case  her  party  in 
Scotland  would  revive,  ^nd  a  single  victory 
might  render  her  more  formidable  than  ever 
to  Elizabeth.  The  dangerous  consequences 
of  suffering  her  to  take  refuge  in  France  were 
still  more  obvious.  Honour,  friendship,  and 
policy,  would  prompt  Charles  IX.  to  lend  his 
assistance  towards  restoring  his  sister-in-law 
and  ally  to  her  throne,  ki  that  case,  Kiza- 
beth  would  see  a  French  aVmy  overawing  the 
Scots,  and  ready  to  enter  her  kingdom ;  and, 
at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  the  princes 
of  Lonrain  might  resume  their  ambitious  pro- 
jects, and  England  might  be  invaded  by  the 
united  forces  of  France  and  Scotland.  No- 
thing, therefore,  but  the  detention  of  the 
Scottish  queen   could   satisfy  the  cautious 

•Bnrnet  lays  this  was  tbe  lint  intcntioo.   IQIit.  Ref.  S.  416. 


ppljicy  of  $lizfib9th.  ^ch  a  vfief^Jte^rndf^f 
ifrgs  f:«4cii]ia^e4  to  pxcite  th^  ii)digi)?1ao9  9f 
^mrope;  .b^|t,  in  b^)aiic^|ig  oppo^i^^  ixm^t 
vpiji^pcps,  ^lM^l>e|:h  m^  hpr  C0ii]ip4  cppr 

aiQpordipgljr  !)d^pt^4  tbe  re^Qlvtiof}  tM^ 
9e«q»e4  ^h«  i^if^st  .expfldi^nt,    ^Itbqiigb   tb# 

In  9ir49T  tP  A\mn>^^^  k^r  n^^,  9p4  colour 

her  pn3*c^ii»gs  vjth  ^d  appp«4ranc»  ^f  ji}9ti«9 
wd  Uo»o»r,  EJiwil?ethiaa4e  grppt  pn)f«pio!if 
of  fri»Q4^ip  tq  th«  (Captive  queipD,  \tnt  r«fofi^ 
to  see  lipr  till  ti^  1^94  exciUp^Ued  her^lf  frfH» 
the  cb«rg«^  'vith  which  sl}e  i^is  br^Qfieiil. 
Coi»mi$m9ejn|  w^fc  appointed  to  ^mmvs 
%Ue  affair,  a»4  cftjifereijces  jG?r  tbjitt  pill^mff 
jffjce  op^ed  fit  ¥p^H^  where  tkft  i»fS^t  of 
St60t]iftod  appes)re4  ip  person,  ^cc^fiapMied 
by  elfvea  4epatie^.*  ^^P^  in  ^n^vepuce  <^ 
Ihj  repppnstrapc^  ^f  tj^  duke  of  I^(Vifplk99# 
sonae  of  the  Scottish  lords,  ther^pepfi^rovg^ 
pp  jfcpiuatioa  ag^pst  t^e  queeq.  T}l^  r^eMt 
w^  ^pa  ^avite4  to  Londpn,  «94  n^V  <IQ0R-; 
g^^opieeRf  m^erp  f^poioM*  A  pe«r  ^icpiniiuir 
tpok  pil«ce.9$  IfmiiptQp  fqart,  bvjk  »eitb  i^ 
l^ttor  ftvccMS.*  Opposing  iiM^re^ts  fui^ 
^fUifif^  c^Tfls  prfiArente^  a  fi^r  iave«tigati«B 
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mid  Mary,  by  s^iddenly  revoking  the  com^ 
misBiOD  giren  to  hdr  deputies,  and  excepting 
against  the  English  commissioners^  unless  the 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  were  joined 
with  them^  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings. 
The  puipose  of  Elizabeth  was  answered,  as 
the  afikir  being  left  undecided,  afforded  her 
a  pretext  for  detaining  Mary  as  a  prisoner. 
And  throughout  the  whole  business,  the  dis*- 
sitnolation  of  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  beeh 
carried  to  a  height  which,  although  fre- 
quently equalled,  has  never  been  exceeded 
in  any  scene  of  political  intrigue.*  During 
From  A.  D.  ^^^  ^^^S  ^P^^^  of  eighteen  years, 
i6«--i56T.  iijg  reign  of  Elitabeth  exhibits  a 
long  series  of  political  intrigues,  plots,  and 
conspiracies,  which  repeatedly  endangered 
her  life,  and  at  length  proved  fatal  to  that  of 
the  Scottish  queen^  whose  ruin  was  not  less 
owing  to  the  ill-judged  eflbrts  of  her  friends, 
thaa  to  the  malevolence  of  her  enemies.  The 
dnke  of  Norfolk,  who  expected^  by  her  means, 
.  to  ascend  the  English  throne,  privately  ne* 
gociated  a  marriage  with  Mary,  and  she 
attempted  to  break  off  thiit  which  she  had 
contracted  with  BothwelL    His  hopes  were 


♦  For  the  particiilAfi  of  thfeie  feirain«  vide  Canden  Ann.— MoW. 
Men.— «iid  among  modem  writerfly  Robett.  Wit  Scollaad,  v<tt.  S. 


YOX,  II. 
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chiefly  founded  on  the  intrigues  of  Rome, 
and  the  arms  of  Spain;  but  the  spies  of 
Elizabeth  discovered  all  his  plans.  The  duke 
was  in  consequence  arrested,  brought  to  trial, 
condemned,  and  executed.  Although  the 
duke  was  a  protestant,  and  died  in  the  pro- 
fession of  that  religion,  yet  it  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
catholic  religion  was  to  be  the  price  of  the 
assistance  which  he  was  to  receive  from  the 
Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain.  On  the  scaf- 
fold, honever,  he  declared  that  he  never  had 
such  an  intention.* 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  the 
liberation  of  Mary,  served  only  to  rivet  her 
chains.  From  this  time  she  was  more  strictly 
guarded,  and  no  person  was  permitted  to  see 
her  but  in  the  presence  of  her  keepers.*^ 
Mary  still  Conceived  hopes  from  foreign 
alliances.  A  new  conspiracy  was  formed, 
in  which  Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gen* 
tleman  in  Derbyshire,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  agents.  Six  desperadoes  were  to  assas- 
sinate Elizabeth :  Babington,  at  the  head  of 


*  Although  the  duke  made  this  declaration  oo  the  scaffold,  and 
declared,  at  his  last  moments,  hit  stedfast  adherence  to  the  pro/ettaat 
religion,  Rapio,  perhaps  a  little  too  rashly,  snppoies  the  design  of 
leitoriog  the  catholic  woiship.    Vol.  9.  p.  101 . 


f  Stripe's  MeshS.  p.  50. 


a  hundred  men,  was  to  liberate  the  Scottish 
queen  ;  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  together  with 
the  prince  of  Parma,  were  to  invade  Eng- 
land,* This  plot,  like  all  the  rest,  was  dis- 
eoyered  bj  the  sagacity  of  Elizabeth^s 
ministers,  and  the  vigilance  of  her  spies  ;  and 
fourteen  of  the  conspirators  were  arrested^ 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  Elizabeth  and  her  council  had 
previously  determined  to  put  the  queen  of 
Scots  to  death  on  the  first  plausible  pretext. 
Her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  rendered 
her  a  rallying  point  to  all  that  were  dis^ 
affected  to  Elizabeth^s  government,  to  all 
that  were  desirous  of  innovation,  and  to  des* 
peradoes  of  every  description  who  might 
hope  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the 
troubles  of  the  state.  And  as  her  life  appeared 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  Eliza- 
beth, it  was  determined  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  her  to  death  with  the  forms 
of  justice.  Forty-two  members  of  parliament, 
and  five  judges,  were  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Fotberingay,  where  Mary  was  confined. 
Before  this  tribunal  the  Scottish  queen. was 
brought  to  her  trial,  and  although  she  pro^ 
tested  against  its  authority,  yet  she  made  a 

•  CaDdra,p,515. 
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clefenee.*    It  is  certain  diat  they  liad   no 
right  to  try  the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  kittg** 
4oin ;  asd  her  prooess  was  carried  on  with 
only  a  shew  of  equity.     She  constantly  de» 
nted  having  taken  any  part  in  the  conspiracy 
against 'Elizabeth's  life;  but  she  indirectly 
#wned  that  she  had  not  refused  the  oflfer  of 
foreign  assistance  in   order  to  procure  her 
liberty.    It  would  be  uselesMs  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  this  triaL    The  death  of 
Mary  was,  without  doubt,  predetermined.   It 
suffices,  therefore,  to  say,  that  she  was  con- 
demn^, and  beheaded  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
her  prison.    In  her  last  moments,  she  dis^ 
played  an  undaunted  fortitude^  and  declared 
that  she  died  in  the  catholic  ^th.    EHzabetk 
carried  on  her  dissimulation  to  the  Itist ;  and 
by  her  indirect  and  contmdictory  orders,  so 
oianaged  the  affair^  as  to  throw  the  Mame  of 
dns  tragedy  on   DaviiBon,  the  secretary  of 
state.    On  hearing  of  Mary's  execution,  she 
b«rst  into  tears,  and  shewed  every  token  of 
an  immoderate  grief.     She  drove  the  privy 
counsellors  out  of  her  presence,  and  wrote  an 
apology  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  in  ord^  to 
-exculpate  herself  of  the  blame  of  his  mother^s 


*'  Por  accounts  of  Iklary'i  trial.  Tide  Tbaaniu,lib.  86.  and  Can. 
p.  6S0,&c. 
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exeoatioQ,  which  she  calk  a  '^  miserable  aeci* 
d^nt  that  had  happened  contrary  to  her  in- 
tentions.''* Davison  was  cited  to  appear  in 
the  Star-chamber  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
disobedience.  It  was  alleged  against  him, 
that  the  queen,  never  intending  that  Mary, 
although  condemned)  should  be  put  to  death, 
.  had,  for  the  preventing  of  dangers,  command- 
ed a  warrant  to  be  made  out  and  committed 
it  to  his  care  and  secrecy  ;  but  that  he  had 
communicated  it  to  the  privy  council,  and 
put  it  in  executioii  without  her  knowledge. 
Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  case,  the 
counsellors  were  not  less  in  £siuh  than  the 
secretary,  who  had  acted  only  according  to 
their  direction.  Davison,  however,  was  made 
the  only  sacrifke  :  he  was  condemned  to  be 
fined  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  impri- 
soned during  the  queen's  pleasure.  A  judi- 
cious historian  conjectures,  that  if  any  preci* 
pitation  took  place  in  respect  of  the  execution 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  it  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  Burleigh,  Wakingham,  and  a  few  others, 
who  had  s^ted  so  openly  against  her,  as  to 
have  reason  to  fear  that  they  should  be  totally 
mined  if  she  should  ever  ascend  the  English 
throne.f     But  all  the  transactions  relating 

*  Rapines,  p.  ISS. 

f  Tindal'i  notes  on  Rapin,  9.  p.  1SS«  note  9. 
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to  this  unfortanate  princess,  are  involved  fit 
the  obscurity  of  mysterious  intrigue.*  Tfai» 
only  is  certain,  that  she  fell  a  victim  to  politi- 
cal interests.  The  death  of  the  Scottish  queen 
has  impressed  on  the  character  of  Elizabeth 
a  st^in  which  neither  her  dissimulation  nor 
the  prosperity  of  her  reign  could  ever  wash 
away.  But  although  the  execution  of  Mary 
could  not  be  justified  by  any  national  law, 
^nd  must  be  considered  only  as  a  measure  of 
expediency,  yet,  in  taking  a  mor^^  enlarged 
view  of  divine  and  universal  equity,  Eliaca- 
beth  ^eems  to  have  been  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  providence,  for  inflicting  punishment 
on  a  criminal  whom  human  laws  could  not 
reach.  While  we  lament  the  misfortunes  of 
Mary,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  if  the 
schemes  of  her  and  her  friends  had  succeeded^ 
Elizabeth  would  have  met  with  no  milder  a 
fate.  We  are  too  ready  to  censure  and  condemn 
the  actions  of  princes,  without  considering 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  sitnationsin  which 
they  often  are  placed,  and  to  sympathize  with 
the  unhappy,  without  considering  that  their 
misfortunes  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  effects 
of  their  follies  or  crimes,  ^nd  that  if  success 

•■■■■■  ■   .  „'  !    '  '  r     ■  r- 

•  The  curioos  reader  may  perase  Camd^^n's  Ann.  of  Elix. — Md. 

MciD.~And.  Colleci.— Strype*8Mem.^Buriiet'sHbt.  Ref«— ThaaDqs 

Hist.— Buchan.  &c.  '        ' 
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had  crowned  their  projects  and  efforts,  they 
mrould  have  shewn  as  little  mercj  as  they  ex- 
perienced. In  the  contests  of  those  who  are 
regarded  as  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  history, 
one  must  rise  and  another  must  fall :  the  issue 
is  only  their  chance  in  the  lottery  of  ambi- 
tion :  those  who  are  unsoccessfnl  are  seldom 
entitled  to  a  high  degree  of  commiseration ; 
but  may  often  be  considered  as  instances  of 
the  retributivejustic^  of  providence. 

The  long  period  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  con- 
sumed in  negociations  and  political  intrigues 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  queen  had  sent  a 
body  of  troops  to  assist  the  Flemings  in  their 
revolt  against  Spain  ;  but  under  the  specious 
pi^text  of  preventing  them  from  throwing 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  France.  Philip 
pretended  to  be  satisfied  with  this  excuse; 
bat  he  returned  the  favour  by  fomenting  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  which,  however,  was  not 
productive  of  any  considerable  efiect.  In 
England  one  plot  succeeded  another,  with  a 
rapidity  of  which  few  reigns  have  afforded  any 
examples.  B  ut  such  was  the  cautious  vigilance 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  that  every  con- 
q>iracy  s^inst  her  crown  and  her  life  was 
timely  discovered.  These  plots,  in  which  the 
catholics  were  always  concerned,  occasioned 
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several  severe  laws  to  be  made  against  tbem; 
and,  in  some  iwtanoes,  they  were  rigorously 
executed.    But  in  persecuting  the  catholio^t 
£lis(abeth  wa$  impelled  by  political  not  by 
religions  motives.    In  the  beginning  of  heir 
reign,  she  had  set  them  !an  example  of  jnstiw 
and  moderation,  which  it  would  have  been 
their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  imitate* 
The  payment  of  the  pensions  assigned  to  the 
monks  atthedissolutionoftfaemonasteries  was, 
at  that  time,  totally  neglected,  and  many  of 
those  unhappy  men,  who  bad  been  educated  in 
solitude  and  ignorance,  were  starving  in  old 
age.    Elisabeth  being  informed  of  thwt  dis» 
tressful  situation,  ordered  that  their  pensions 
should   be  paid  with  punctuality,  together 
with  all  arrears  unjustly  detained.    But  tlie 
multiplied  plots  against  her  throne  and  her 
life,  impelled  her  to  oommenoe  a  rigorous 
persecution    against  the  qatholics.    Among 
other  severe  laws  enacted  against  those  of  that 
persuasion,  all  catholic  prints  %ver^  orderad 
to  depart  the  realm  within  forty  daysi  their 
return  sul^^cted  tbeim  to  the  penaltias  of 
high  treason,  and  the  harbouring  of  them 
was  declared  to  befelony .    Thus  %\»  cruelties 
committed  by  the  catholics  in  th^  reign  of 
queen  Mary  were  retaliated  on  them  in  the 
days  of  Iier  sister  Elizabeth.     Such  are  tha 


effectsi  produoed  by  blending  religion  with 
poiitios,  '^nd  making  it  sin  wgine  for  oxoiting 
comniotions  in  the  statet 

Elizabeth  had  sent  troops  into 

A.  D.  1587.       ,        mT      ■       ^        1  . 

the  Netberlanda  to  support  the  re- 
volted Flemings;  bat  no  direct  war  had  yet 
taken  place  between  England  and  Spain, 
although  there  had  been  repeated  acts  of 
hostility.    ^The  celebrated   Drake    amassed 
immense  wealth  by  plundering  the  Spanish 
.  ships  and  settlements  in  his  memorable  Toyagu 
round  the  world.*    And  Philip  sent  a  small 
body  of  troops  into  Ireland  to  excite  a  rebel« 
lion  in  that  country.    They  were  joined  by 
a  few  of  the  Irish;  but  were  soon  compelled 
to  surrender.    The   English,  however,  tar« 
aish^  their  success  by  their  cruelty.     Under 
the  pfetenca  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
prisoners,  they  put  the  Spaniards   to   the 
sword,  and  hanged  the  Irish.    An  English 
fleet  had  been  sent  out  in  1686,  under  the 
Qommand  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle  and  Sir 
Franois  Drake,  who  captured  St.  Jfago,  one 
of  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  as  also  the  city  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  Hispanioja,  and  the  town 
of  Carthagena,    in    the  province  of  Terra 
Firma,  besides  burning  the  settlements  of 

«  Pnke  rttnrncd  fron  bii  c«l«br«te4  voyage  roud  the  world  in 
He  vu  the  fint  EogUs^maii  titfit  drfiMSiavlgtM  (Im  globt. 
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St.  Antonio  and  St,  Helena,  in  Florida,  and 
returned  to  England  with  a  booty  valued  at 
sixty  thousand    pounds    sterling.     But   the 
Dutch  did  not  receive  from  the  aid,  which 
Elizabeth  had  furnished,  all  the  benefit  that 
they  expected.     The  earl  of  Leicester,  tl^eir 
general,   aimed    at  the  dictatorship  of  the 
country,  which  he  went  to  defend ;  and  on  the 
complaints  of  the  states  was  recalled  by  Eliza- 
beth after  a  campaign  in  which  he  had  per* 
formed  nothing  of  moment.     But  his  expe- 
dition was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  killed  in  an 
action  near  Zutphen,  and  whose  name  as  a 
soldier  and  a  poet  is  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  l^hose  times.*     Leicester,  however,  was  sent 
a  second  time  into  the  Netherlands,  ivhere  he 
resumed  his  former  projects.     But  the  states, 
having  discovered  his  designs,  committed  the 
command  of  their  forces  to  prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau.     Leicester  seeing  himself  distrusted 
by  the  states,  is  said  to  have  formed  the  design 
of  surprising  the  town  of  Leyden.     But  the 
scheme  being  discovered,  all  correspondence 
ceased  between    him    and  the  states;    and 
Elizabeth  finding  it  necessary  to  recaKhim, 


•  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  being:  mortally  woDoded  in  that  engagemenCi 
filed  on  the  ITCh  October,  1680. 
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appointed  lord  Willoughbj  commander   of 
the  English  troops  in  the  Netherlands. 

These  are  the  chief  militarj   transactions 
which  had  hitherto  taken  place  in  Elizabeth's 
rei^.     But  after  the  execution  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  the  war  with  Spain  assumed  a  more 
serious  aspect.     That  princess  had  transferred 
to  the  Spanish  monarch  her  pretensions  to 
the  croivn  of  England.     But  Philip  bad  also 
another  claim,  which,  in  that  age,  was  of  equal 
or  superior  weight.     After  the  death  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  Philip  was,  by  his  descent 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
nearest  catholic  heir  to  the  English  crown. 
Manj  a  war  has  been  undertaken  and  many 
a  kingdom  invaded  under  less  specious  pre- 
tences;  and  Philip,  like  most  other  princes 
and  statesmen,  never  wanted  arguments  to 
justify  whatever    seemed  conducive    to  his 
interests.   In  order  to  support  his  pretensions, 
he  equipped,  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Naples,   and   Sicily,   a  fleet  which  he 
called  the  invincible  armada.    It  consisted  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  carrying  3630 
large  pieces  of  brass  cannon.*     On  board  of 
this  fleet  were    embarked    19,295  soldiers, 
besides  8450  seamen,  and  2088  galley  slaves ; 

*  Strype,  8.  p.  5199  ^^* 
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and  the  whole  wa&  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Medina  Cceli.*  The  doke  of  t^taia,  tbe 
greatest  commander  of  the  age,  was  to 
embs^rk  with  an  army  of  above  thirty  thoa- 
sand  mien,  as  soon  as  the  armada  should 
arrive  on  the  Flemish  coast.  The  wbo}e 
armament  was  then  to  proceed  to  Englai^ : 
the  fleet  was  to  be  stationed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames ;  and  tbe  duke  of  Parma,  aftey 
landing  the  army,  was  to  march  directly  to 
London.  Since  the  Norman  conquest,  Eng^ 
land  had  never  seen  so  formidable  ap  anmi- 
ment  approaching  her  shores.  £li?;abeth, 
however,  was  not  uqprepared  for  the  attack- 
She  had  caused  all  the  seaports  to  he  forti- 
ii^,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  above  a  hundred 
sail.t  In  tbe  size,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
the  ships,  her  fleet  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Spaniards;  but  the  command  was  given  to 
lord  Howard  of  Efiitagbain,  high  admiral  of 
England,  who  was  extremely  expert  in  Hiarir 
time  affairs;  and  hifi  vice-admirals  were 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  best 
naval  officers  of  the  age.  Henry  Seymour, 
second  son  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  was 


«  The  cocinaii4  bad  been  given  to  tbe  Marquis  de  Santa  Cniz,  u 
able  and  experienced  seaman ;  but  he  dying  before  the  fleet  was  ready 
to  sail,  the  dttke  of  Medina  CobH  was  appointed  admiral. 

t  Camdeo,  p.  543.    Stow,  p.  749, 


station^i^  off  the  ciHist  of  Flanders  to  prevent 

the  embarkation  of  the  duke  of  Parma.     For 

Che  land  serrice,  aboat  seyenty-six  thousand 

infantry,  and  three  thousand  cavalry,*  were 

divideid  into  three  armies,  in  order   to  guard 

the  southern  coasts,  and  to  cover  the  metro-* 

polis.     Every  county,  also,   had  a  body  of 

militia  well  armed  and  disciplined,  so  that 

in  case   that    the  enemy    had    landed    the 

English  vrould  have  had  a  great  superiority 

t>f  force.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish 

ttoops  were,  at  that  time,   the  best  in  the 

warM,  and  the  duke  of  Parma  was  one  of  the 

riilest  generals  that  any  age  or  country  had 

i&ver  produced.     From  these  considerations  a 

battle  seemed  hazardous;  and  it  was  there-' 

fore  resolved,  that  if  the  Spaniards  effected  a 

landing,  the  country  should  be  laid  waste 

lyefore  them,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 

procnring  any  subsistence  except  from  their 

Heet. 

Ob  the  3rd  of  June,  1688,  the  *  invincible 

armada  sailed  out  of  the  Tagus.    But  it  had 

not  been  many  days  at  sea  before  it  was  dis* 


*  Hie  small  number  of  cavalry  mastered,  on  this  occasion,  mnsl 
kat  atiike  the  reader,  ^t,  mt  this  time,  horses  were  extremely 
flcaroe  in  England,  and  the  breed  unimproved  :  except  in  the  stables 
^«  pctioQB  tyf  iiipi  QistliictioB^  tBcrc  were  bo  borscs  Bt  for  the  army^ 
aad  aboot  3000  was  the  whole  namber  that  oonld  be  collected.  Camp. 
Polity  Snrr.  8.  p.  1«S. 
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persed  by  a  storm.  The  scattered  slms  being 
reassembled  and  repaired,  the  duke  or  Medina 
Coeli  sailed  on  the  12th  July  from  Corunna? 
On  the  19th  the  Spanish  fleet  entered  the 
channel,  and  on  the  20th  appeared  in  sight  of 
the  English,  who  let  it  pass  in  order,  to  follow 
it  before  the  wind.     Several  desultory  actions 
took  place,  in  which  the  Spaniards  gained  no 
advantage.     The  Spanish  admiral  steered  for 
the  Flemish  coast,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
embarkation  of  the   duke  of  Parma.     But 
while  the  Spaniards  lay  at  anchor  off  Calais, 
the  English  admiral  sent,  in  the  night,  eight 
fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  their  fleet.     As 
soon   as  the   Spaniards  perceived  their  ap- 
proach  they  instantly  cut  their  cables  and 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  their  fleet  was  totally 
dispersed.*     Some  of  the  ships  stood  to  the 
north,  several  of  the  others  were  wrecked  on 
the  coasts  of  Flanders  and  Zealand.     Some 
also  fell    into    the  hands  of  the  Zealanders« 
The  duke  of  Medina  Cceli  now  seeing  it  im- 
possible to  execute  Ins  project,  steered  to  the 
north;     and    after    being  pursued   by  the 
English  till  he  had  passed  the  frith  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  sailed  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  returned  to  Spain  with  only 

•  Vide  CBmdco,  p.  MS  to  547. 
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sixty  ships,  the  miserable  remains  of  that 
formidable  fleet  which  the  arrogance  of  Philip 
had  stiled  invincible. 

From  this  period  England  may  date  her 
naval: superiority,  which,  although  it  has  often 
been  disput^,  has  still  been  preserved  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  every  competitor.  The 
English  now  shewed  the  Spaniards  that  they 
eould  attack  as  well  as  defend.  Drake  and 
Norriswith  an  English  and  Dutch  fleet  burned 
the  town  of  Vigo,  and  plundered  several 
places  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
But  in  this  expedition  they  lost  six  thousand 
of  their  men  by  sickness,  and,  although  their 
booty  was  considerable,  it  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expence  of  their  equipment.^ 
The  English,  ho%vever,  under  diflerent  com*-' 
manders,  harassed  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  settlements,  and  captured  many 
of  their  ships  that  were  bringing  home  the 
rich  produce  of  the  American  mines.  In 
France,  Elizabeth,  by  giving  assistance  to 
Henry  IV.  counteracted  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Philip,  who  had  formed  the  project  of 
uniting  that  kingdom  to  Spain,  or  at  least  of 
placing  his  daughter  Isabella  on  its  throne.t 

•  CBmdeii  p.  555.— Raiptii «.  p.  138. 

^  Uenalt  Ab.  Chron.  An.  Henmlt  calls  (his  priocess  Cl«r» 
JB^Scoift,    Her  name  mm  Clara  Isabella  Bugenia. 
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Philip  seeing  his  plans  every  where  discon- 
certed by  Elizabeth,  resumed  his  project  of 
invasion.  But  the  queen,  resolving  not  to 
wait  the  attack,  sent  out  a  formidable  arma- 
ment against  Cadiz,  where  the  Spaniards 
were  making  vast  preparations.  The  English 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  high  admiral 
Howard,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  was  general  of 
the  land  forces.^  This  expedition  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  brilliant  success:  the 
English  appearing  unexpectedly  before  Cadi2, 
destroyed  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  then 
took  and  plundered  the  city.  Twelve  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  or  sunk  in 
the  sea.  Two  galleons  were  taken  by  the 
English :  thirteen  ships  of  war,  eleven  large 
vessels  freighted  for  the  Indies,  with  all  the 
warlike  stores  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
England  or  Ireland  were  destroyed.  The  loss 
which  the  Spaniards  sustained  on  this  occa- 
sion was  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of 
ducats,  which,  in  that  age,  was  considered  as 
an  enormous  sum. ^ 

Though    Elizabeth  was  now  triumphant 
abroad,  yet  domestic  affairs  continue  to  create 


*  The  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  Sd  Jane,  1596. 

f  The  earl  of  Essex  proposed,  io  a  cooacil  of  war,  to  keep  poK«- 
•ioD  of  Ciidis  I  boC  the  feneral  4ctlre  of  retaniilig  to  Ettglaad  eatted 
the  proposal  to  be  r^ected.    Rapia  S.  p.  MS* 
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disturbances  which  embittered  the  last  years 
of  her  reigo.  The  earl  of  Ty  r-ouen  or  Ty  rone^ 
an  Irish  chieftain  of  great  power  andinflaence 
in  that  country,  bad  long  set  at  open  defianco 
thcKi|utliority  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  at  length 
indncad  the  whole  prorince  of  Munster  to 
j«n  in  his  reroit.  The  whole  island,  indeed, 
seemed  ready  to  shake  off  the  English  yoke; 
and  the  qneen  and  her  council  perceived,  that 
without  Yigojfons  measures,  Ireland  would  be 
inaviiably  lost.  It  Was,  therefore,  resolved  to 
send  out  an  active  general,  with  an  army 
sufficient  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  the 
eammaDd  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Essex^ 
whose  history  forms  no  inCoiMiderable  feature 
in  that  of  Elizabeth's  reign . 

Robert  D'Evereux,  earl  of  Essex,  was  of  a 
noble  and  ancient  family,  originally  settled  at 
Everenx,  in  Normandy,  from  whence  its  sur** 
name  was  derived.  This  nobleman  was  ypungy 
Motive,  handsome,  witty,  and  eloquent:  bis 
genius  was  bold  and  enterprising,  his  manners 
were  elegSat,  and  bis  views  aspiring  and 
ansbitious:  in  the  field  and  at  court  be 
ever  appeared  with  superior  lustre.  Eliza* 
bath  had  long  shewn  him  marks  of  £ivour 
which  seemed  to  indicate  something  more 
tban  esteem:  in  the  masks  which  were  per- 
Jbrmed  at  court,  the  queen  and  the  earl  were 

VOL.  II,  o 
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generally  coupled  as  partners;  and  although 
she  was  upwards  of  si^cty,  and  he  not  half  so 
old,  the  flatteries  of  the  world  and  her  own 
vanity  caused  her  to  forget  their  disparity  of 
age.  His  interest  in  the  queen's  heart  pro* 
moled  his  interests  in  the  state;  and  he  soon 
acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  councils.  Bat 
his  arrogance,  in  the  end,  proved  the  canse  of 
his  ruin.  In  a  debate  concerning  the  choice 
of  a  person  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  the  earl 
being  unable  to  bring  her  to  his  opinion^ 
turned  his  back  with  such  an  air  of  contempt^ 
that  the  queen,  provoked  at  his  insolence, 
gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  earl  immedi- 
ately clapping  his  hand  on  his  sword,  swore 
that  he  would  not  have  suffered  such  an  in- 
dignity from  Henry  VIII.  and  instantly  re- 
tired from  court.  The  lord  privy  seal  sent 
him  a  letter  expostulating  with  him  on  -his 
conduct,  and  advising  him  to  ask  pardon  for 
his  ofience.  Essex  returned  an  anstver,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  queen  in  such  disre- 
spectful terms  as  could  only  tend  to  widen 
the  breach.  At  length,  however,  he  made  his 
submission,  and  was  not  only  readmitted  to 
favour  but  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord" 
deputy  of  Ireland. 

The  designs  of  the  earl  of  Essex  have  never 
been  clearly  developed.     By  the  aflfability  of 
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his  manoera  he  was  become  the  idol  of  the 
people^  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  solicited 
the  eommand  in  Ireland  in  order  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  soldiery^  and  have  an  army 
devoted  to  his  service.  About  the  end  of 
March  he  d^arted  for  Ireland  with 

A.  D.  1599.  J^  ,  ,    ^      ^ 

an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  three  hundred  horse,  a 
mora  formidable  force  than  the  English  had 
erer  before  sent  to  that  island.  The  earl, 
hcnrever,  performed  nothing  of  moment;  and 
instead  of  attacking  Tyrone  he  concluded  a 
truce  with  that  rebel  chief.  Such  conduct 
lad  been  so  little  expected  from  a  general 
who  had .  ever  been  distinguished  by  his 
activity  and  enterprising  spirit,  that  the 
ooort  began  to  suspect  him  of  ill  designs; 
and  his  enemies  spared  no  pains  to  foment 
these  suspicions.  Essex,  on  receiving  this 
intelligence,  returned  to  England  to  justify 
bimself  without  asking  leave  of  the  queen. 
On  bis  arrival  he  was  arrested,  and  after 
being  tried  before  a  special  commission,  and 
found  guilty  of  disobedience,  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment  during  the  queen^s  pleasure. 
The  earl  received  this  chastisement  with  so 
much  humility,  that  the  queen,  whose  afTec- 
tion  for  him  was  not  extinguished,  left  him 
entirely  at  liberty,  and  only  forbade  him  to 
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appear  at  court.  His  imptftience)  llowever« 
soon  precipitated  him  into  dangerous  projects. 
His  house  became  the  rendefc^ous  of  all  who 
were  disaffected  to  the  queen  and  her  ninis* 
ters.  These  proceedings  could  not-  be  kept 
secret,  as  his  enemies  bad  spies  who  frequented 
bis  house,  watched  all  his  actions,  and  re- 
ported his  Words  with  malicious  aggravation. 
Among  other  expressions  some^  either  true  or 
forged,  were  capable  of  making  him  forfeit 
for  ever  the  affection  of  tlie  queen.  She  wna 
told  that  the  earl  had  said  Vshe  was  growa 
an  old  Woman,  and  no  less  crooked  and  dis« 
torted  in  her  mind  than  in  her  body."  pack 
words  could  never  be  forgiven  by  Elizabeth. 
Althoogh  she  was  now  verging  toward 
seventy,  she  could  not  bear  to  be  thought 
either  old  or  ugly ;  and  to  express  a  contempt 
for  her  person  was  the  surest  way  to  forfeit 
her  favour. 

The  earl  of  Essex  having  composed  a 
conncil,  consisting  of  the  earl  of  Southamp* 
ton  and  some  others  of  his  partisans,  it  was 
resolved  to  seize  the  person  of  the  queen. 
But  finding  that  the  plot  was  discovered,  he 
rushed  out  from  his  house  into  the  Strand* 


•  His  house  was  Dear  Temple  Bar«  in  Um  place  now  ocoipied  by 
D'Bvereo^-coart,  £atcx*sClvet. 


with  about  three  hundred  of  his  friends,  and 
inarched  into  the  city,  hoping  to  be  supported 
by  the  citizens.  Finding  that  no  one  joined 
him»  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  house;  but 
on  coming,  to  Ludgate  he  found  chains  drawn 
across  the  street,  and  a  body  of  soldiers  posted 
to  oppose  his  passage.  Essex  and  his  parti- 
zaiis  attacked  them  sword  in  hand  but  with- 
oat  success.  Finding  it  impossible  to  force 
bia  way,  he  retreated  to  Qaeenhithe,  where  be 
took  boat  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  the  rest 
being  dispersed,  and  went  to  his  own  house, 
which  was  immediately  after  invested  by  the 
lord  admiral.  The  conspirators  being  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  they  answered,  that  their 
intention  was  to  die  with  their  arms  in  thrir 
hands,  and  the  lord  Sands,  in  particular,  ro- 
presented  to  the  earl  of  Essex  that  it  was  more 
bononrable  to  fall  by  the  sword  than  the  ax. 
Bot  the  earl,  suddenly  changing  his  mind, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  civil  treatment 
and  a  legal  trial,  and  that  Aston,  a  presbyte- 
rian  minister,  should  be  sent  to  comfort  him 
in  prison.  The  principal  conspirators  Were 
conveyed  in  boats  to  the  Tower:  the  rest  were 
cotmnitted  to  different  prisons.  The  earls  of 
Essex  and  Southampton  were  shortly  after 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  die  as 
traitors.    Influenced  by  the  admonitions  of 
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Aston,  the  minister,  Essex  appeared  very 
penitent,  and,  through  the  fear  of  damnation, 
not  only  confessed  his  guilt,  but  named  all 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  conspiracy, 
some  of  whom  had  never  been  suspected.  On 
Feb.  «5th,  t^®  d*y '  appointed  for  his  execu- 
A.  D.  1601.    ^Jqjj^  |.|^^  queen  appeared  irresolute. 

She  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
countermand  the  execution,  but  presently 
after  ordered  him  to  proceed.  This  irresolu- 
tion, pretended  or  real,  has  afforded  matter 
for  a  number  of  plays  and  roiiiances,  in 
which  Eliz^abeth,  although  in  her  sixty-eighth 
year,  is  represented  as  struggling  between 
love  and  anger;  and  some  of  these  tales, 
formed  in  the  imagination  of  writers,  have 
been  adopted  in  history.  Her  hesitation, 
however,  did  not  save  this  unfortunate  and 
infatuated  nobleman :  she  could  not  but  re- 
sent his  contemptuous  ingratitude;  and  she 
found  his  life  inconsistent  with  her  safety. 
He  was  therefore  beheaded  pursuant  to  his 
sentence,  and  died  with  every  mark  of  sincere 
contrition.^ 

Thus  ended  the  life  and  the  projects  of  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Essex — ^projects  that  were 


*  The  earl  of  Soatbaropton  was  kepi  io  prisoD,  and  at  IcBgtli 
pardppe<t  i  only  a  few  of  the  other  conspirators  were  ezecvted|  th« 
liest  were  pan)8be«l  by  fines,  Ac. 
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never  fully  known  ;  bat  whateiwr  tbej  were, 
nothing  could  be  worse  concerted  than  the 
plan  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  It 
appears^  indeed,  that  this  nobleman,  not- 
withstanding his  brilliant  qualities,  was  not 
endowed  with  the  calm  prudence,  and  patient 
perseverance,  requisite  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  great  undertakings.  He  seems  to  have 
been  more  the  knight-errant,  than  the  general 
or  statesman .  His  whole  conduct  th  rough  life 
shews  him  to  have  been  fickle,  vain,  haughty, 
and  impatient ;  and  the  implicit  confidence 
which  he  placed  in  the  minister  whom  he  chose 
for  his  spiritual  guide,  indicates  that  he  was 
tinctured  with  fanaticism,  which  caused  mar- 
shal Biron  to  observe  that  his  behaviour  at 
his  death  would  have  been  more  becoming 
in  a  monk  than  a  soldier.^ 

After  the  death  of  this  favourite,  Elizabeth 
is  said  to  have  appeared  pensive  and  melan- 
choly. She  survived  him  only  two  years; 
and  historians  forgetting  that  old  women 
must  die,  represent  her  sorrow  for  his  tragical 


*  It  has  been  tfipposed  tliat  the  design  of  the  earl  of  Essex  was  to 
^cthnme  Elisabeth,  and  to  place  the  king  of  Scotland  on  the  throne  t 
and  th^t  he  had  epilertd  iatp  a  treaty  with  that  mpnarob.  Nothing  of 
this,  however^  b  certain.  It  seens  rather  that  the  earl  had  only  in- 
tended to  make  ace  nf  James's  title,  In  6rder  to  min  Elisabeth,  and 
thea  to  set  the  crown  on  his  own  head,-  as  he  conld  trace  his  descent 
from  Edward  III.    Vide  iUpin,  8.  p.  149  and  1». 
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exit  as  the  cause  of  her  dissolution.  Other 
eircumstances,  however,  concurred  to  wound 
her  feelings.  In  regard  to  public  affairs,  her  ' 
reign  was  prosperous  to  its  conclusion.  The 
naval  war  against  Spain  was  continued  with 
success,  and  the  famous  Irish  rebel,  the  earl 
of  lyrone,  was  compelled  to  make  his  sub- 
mission. Bqt,  notwithstanding  the  pros- 
perity  of  het  government,  Elizabeth  had  the 
mortification  to  see  herself  grossly  neglected 
by  most  of  her  courtiers,  who  judging,  from 
her  age  and  declining  health,  that  she  had  not 
long  to  live,  courted  with  emulation  the  fa* 
TOur  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  presumptire 
heir  to  her  crown.  After  having  named  that 
Marcb  84th,  pnnce  as  her  successor,  she  expired 
A.  I).  1603.  •  jj  ^jj^  seventieth  year  ^f  her  age, 
and  the  forty-fourth  of  her  reign. 

In  the  annals  of  Europe,  ^e  scarcely  find  a 
crowned  head  %vhose  character  has  been  more 
rariously  depicted  than  that  of  Elizabeth* 
Religious  prejudice  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  this  difference  among  historians.  The  ca« 
tholics  represent  her  as  the  greatest  of  tyrants, 
the  protestants  regard  her  as  the  paragon 
of  sovereigns.  Both  parties  have  carried 
too  far  their  censure  and  their  applause. 
She  possessed  a  soupd  judgment  and  extensive 
erudition,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
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Latia  and  Greek  languages.*  Her  nhole 
conduct,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
lier  reign,  shews  her  to  have  been  a  consume- 
mate  politician.  She  was  completely  mistress 
of  the  art  of  dissimulation,  an  art  so  necessary 
to  the  rulers  of  mankind.  But  her  dissimu* 
lation  was  exercised  for  the  preservation  of 
her  crowa  and  the  prosperity  of  her  kingdom, 
rather  than  for  the  invasion  of  the  property 
of  her  neighbours.  Her  art  of  government, 
and  the  whole  system  of  her  politics  consisted 
of  three  leading  maxims,  from  which  she  was 
DiTer  known  to  deviate.  These  were  to 
secore  the  affections  of  her  subjects,  to  be 
frugal  of  her  treasures,  and  to  excite  dissen* 
sions  among  her  enemies.  In  all  these  mea- 
SDies  she  succeeded  to  her  wish.  By  her 
economy  she  gained  the  love  and  confidence 
<tf  her  people;  and  lier  parliaments  never 
withheld  those  subsidies  which  they  knew 
woold  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
Her  frugality,  however,  did  not  prevent  her 
from  keeping  a  brilliant  court.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  skilfiil  economy  enabled  her  to 
display  a  splendour  and  magnificence  which 
revived  the  idea  of  the  times  of  chivalry* 

*  She  shewed  M.  de  Colignon  a  LatiD  traDslatioo  of  some  of  the 
ti^ieiiei  of  Se^ocles,  aod  of  two  of  DenosUieDes's  orations  whieh 
WW  her  own  performance,  as  also  a  Greek  epli^raia  of  her  own  com- 
fiiinS.   Beault  Ab.  Cbran  An.  ISOS. 
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Elizabeth  was  greater  in  he^  public  than  in 
her  private  character ;  and,  notwithstanding 
ber  excellent  sense,  she  had  never  the  dis- 
cernment to  discover  her  want,  of  beauty. 
Her  vanity  in  this  respect  remained  undi- 
minished by  age;  and  to  flatter  her  charms, 
even  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  was  the  surest 
method  of  gaining  her  favour.  Her  morals 
have  sometimes  been  the  subject  of,  perhaps, 
groundless  censure,^  and  sometimes  of  Ailsome 
panegyric,  both  which  have  been  lavished  on 
her  character  by  prejudiced  bistoriansi  Her 
affections  for  her  male  favourites  has  been  re- 
presented by  her  panegyrists  as  purely  plato- 
nic,  while  those  who  indulge  in  sarcasm 
shrewdly  observe  that  her  extreme  partiality 
for  the  handsomest  men  of  her  court,  although 
they  had  no  other  merit,  indicated  a  taste  for 
pleasures  not  merely  ideal.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable, that  although  she  delighted  in 
seeing  lovers  at  her  feet,  she  rejected  or  evaded 
every  proposal  of  marriage,  and  would  never 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  parliament  for 
that  purpose.  As  to  her  religion  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  was  a  protestant ;  but  her  zeal 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  the  efftct  of  policy 
as  of  persuasion.  She  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  persecution ;  but  this  religions 
intolerance  was  the  vice  of  both  catholics  an4 
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protestants  in  that  fanatical  age.  This  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  confounding  reli- 
gion with  politics ;  for  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  considerable  number  of  catholics 
were  put  to  death  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  jet 
there  was  scarcely  one  but  what  suffered  for 
treasonable  plots  and  conspiracies.  In  the 
first  eleven  years  orher  reign,  not  one  catholic 
was  persecuted  for  religion.^  But  at  length 
she  departed  from  her  tolerant  principles, 
and  became  a  furious  persecutor  not  only  of 
the  Romanists,  who  had  exasperated  her  by 
repeated  provocations,  but  also  of  such  pro- 
testants as  dissented  in  some  points  from  the 
established  church,  and  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Puritans.  In  the  year 
1582,  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the  parliament, 
sofajecting  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  per 
month,  those  who  absented  themselves  from 
their  parish  churches  on  the  days  appointed 
for  divine  service.  And  another  act  of  1593, 
subjected  all  such  offi^ders  to  imprisonment 
until  they  conformed  to  the  established 
church:  if 'they  refused  they  were  to  be 
banished  the  realm,  and  deemed  guilty  of 
felony  if  they  returned.  Thus  was  seen 
established  in  England  the  monstrous  phoe- 


*  Sizty-two  prieits  luffered  death,  and  fifty-five  were  baniahcd  in 
^e  actt  twcptj  yean  of  £lizaBeth'i  reign.    Camden,  p.  649. 
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nomenon  of  a  protestant  inquisition;  and  tfa^ 
seyerities  which  then  began  to  be  exercised 
on  the  non-conformists  produced  terrible 
effects  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  Nor  was 
she  less  jealous  of  her  temporal  than  of  her 
spiritual  authority.  In  politics,  as  well  as 
in  religion,  her  maxims  of  goyernment  were 
arbitrary ;  and  she  frequently  intimidated 
parliament  by  imprisoning  the  members.* 
Her  yices,  howeyer,  were  those  of  the  times; 
and  her  system  of  politics  was  well  adapted 
to  her  circumstances.!  Notwithstanding  her 
fanlts,  which  were  not  few  in  number,  the 
kingdom  flourished  dnd  gr«w  formidable 
under  her  administration.  And  England 
ranks  Elizabeth  among  the  greatest  of  her 
mouarchs. 

The  character  of  the  English  nation,  during 
this  period,  is  more  worthy  of  attention  and 
praise  than  that  of  the  princess  who  swayed 
the  sceptre.  It  exhibits  the  glorious  and 
interesting  spectacle  of  a  people  emerging 
from  barbarity  to  civilization,  from  ignorance 
to  science  and  learning.  The  vices  and  vir- 
tues,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  nation. 


•  Millar's  Hist.  Eng.  Gov.  2.  p.  454. 

♦  Mr.  Hume  says  that  Elizabeth  possessed  every  power  except 
that  of  imposing  taxes,  and  compares  her  govenment  to  thai  of 
Torkey.  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  6.  Appeodix.  This,  however,  if  a 
■lifteke,  Elisabeth  did  not  possess  the  power  of  legisUtioo. 
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depends  in  part,  bat  not  wholly  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  sovereign.  Many  caases  must 
concur  to  prbduce  these  important  effects. 
It  was  not  owing  to  Elizabeth  alone  that 
England  owed  its  rising  prosperity.  This 
was  an  age  in  which  a  new  illumination  had 
just  been  diffused,  and  a  new  spirit  of  adven- 
ture excited  throughout  Europe.  The  revival 
of  learning,  and  its  dissemination  by  printing, 
had  ^ilightened  the  minds  of  the  people  :  the 
reformation  had  given  rise  to  independence 
of  thought;  and  the  discovery  of  America 
had  extended  the  sphere  of  commercial  spe- 
culation. England  was  not  among  the 
nations  that  first  profited  by  this  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstance ;  but,  amidst  the 
general  resuscitation  of  Europe,  she  could 
not  remain  long  in  a  state  of  apathy.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  people,  as  it  were  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  began  to  exert  all  their 
native  vigour,  and  genius  put  forth  all  its 
powers.  An  increasing  commerce  produced 
an  influx  of  wealth  and  a  naval  strength,  by 
which  England  acquired  greater  power  than 
she  had  ever  derived  from  the  foreign  con- 
quests and  splendid  victories  of  her  celebrated 
kings.  The  successful  voyages  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  excited  a  general  emulation. 
The  English  fitted  out  expeditions  for  dis- 
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coveriog  a  north-western  passage  to  China, 
and  though  thej  failed  of  attaining  that 
object,  their  voyages  were  the  means  of  opea-* 
ing  new  channels  of  commerce.  Drake  and 
Cavendish  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  at  his  own  expence,  led  a 
coloiiy  to  New  England.  The  company  of 
Russia  merchants  undertook,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Czar  Ivan  Vassilievitz  ii.  to  open 
a  trade  through  Russia  by  Astrachan  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  into  Persia;  but  the  war  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Persians,  and  the  rob* 
beries  of  their  caravans  by  the  banditti  of 
those  nations,  put  a  stop  to  this  commercial 
adventure.^  Several  trading  companies  were 
incorporated:  among  these  was  the  Turkey 
company  and  the  famous  East  India  com- 
pany, which  has  since  subjected  the  Ganges  to 
the  Thames,  and  carried  the  English  conquests 
beyond  those  of  Alexander.*!;  A  celebrated 
historian  severely  censures  the  conduct  of 
Elizabeth  in  erecting  these  commercial  mo- 
nopolies, j;  But  in  the  infancy  of  trade,  when 
capitals  were  small,  these  mercantile  associa- 
tions, with  exclusive  grants,  were  deemed 
necessary  or  at  least  highly  beneficial. 

*  In  one  of  these  expeditions  Capt.  John  Davis  discovered,  in  the 
year  1585,  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name. 

f  The  East  India  Company  was  incorporated  December  31, 1599. 
X  Hume,  vol.  5th  Append. 
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External  commerce  was  not  more  assidu* 
oosly  caltivated  than  internal  manafactures. 
Great     Bombers    of    Flemings,    whom  the 
tyranny  of  Philip  II.  drove  from  their  owa 
conntrj,  found  an  asjlum  in  England,  apd 
amply   repaid    the  protection   which    thej 
foond  by  the  arts  which  they  introduced  and 
the  industry    which   they    propagated.     It 
would,  indeed,  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
yarions   manufactures   and    mechanical   arts 
that  were  introduced,  invented,  or  improved 
doriog  this  period.     Industry  and  commerce 
eoriched   the  people:     agriculture   was  im- 
proved :   the  feudal  system  began  rapidly  to 
disappear ;  and  the  influx  and  diflfusion  of 
wealth  excited  and  disseminated  a  spirit  of 
liberty  which  gradually  produced  the  present 
happy  and  free  constitution  of  this  kingdom. 
Among  the  glories  of  this  reign  must  be 
reckoned  the  flourishing  state  of  learning. 
"'Some,  indeed,  have  considered  this  period  as 
the  Augustan  age  of  literature  in  England, 
and  one  of  our  most  eminent  critics  seems  to 
frvonr  the  opinion.^  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  English    nobility  were    intimately   ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  languages.     The 
queen,  herself,  possessed  an  ample  stock  of 

*  \\de  Dr.  Johnson's  preface  to  bii  dictionary. 
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classical  erudition,  and  manj  of  the  ladies  of 
her  court  understood  both  Latin  and  Greek. 
But  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  above 
quoted,  the  most  celebrated  English  writings 
of  that  age  will  not  bear  in  sinoothness  and 
elegance  of  stile  a  comparison  with  those  of 
the  eighteenth  century.^  Some  English 
writers  of  that  period,  howeyer,  do  honour  to 
their  country.  Among  these  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, and  Hooker,  author  of  the  famous  work 
on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  hold  a  distinguished 
rank.  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  reform  die 
corruptions  of  stile.  And  the  unfortunate 
earl  of  Essex  contributed  to  the  refinement  of 
the  English  language.  Of  the  poets  two 
especially  attract  our  attention :  Spencer  is 
famed  for  his  ^'  Fairy  Queen  :'^  Shakespear, 
by  his  theatrical  pieces,  has  fixed  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Vera- 
lam,  was  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  that 
any  nation  or  age  has  ever  produced.  He 
combined  all  the  powers  of  learning  and 
genius.  He  freed  philosophy  from  the  jargon 
of  the  schools,  and  fixed  it  on  rational  prin- 
ciples. 


•  Dr.  JohnMD  thinks  that  the  En^ish  langaage  has  not  r«ceitc4 
any  real  inproTenient  tince  the  tiaie  of  Eliiabetb.  Pref«  to  dictionary. 
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Elizabeth,  dHring  ter  life,  would  never 
permk  the  disc«i8sion  of  any  question  relative 
to  the  sttccessioh.     On  the  approach  of  death, 
however,  she  nominated  James,  king  of  Scot'- 
land,  and  confirmed  her  verbal  declaration  by 
her  last  testament.  James  I.  therefore,  united 
m  his  f>erson  eveiy  claim  that  descent,  be- 
quest, or  parliamcfntary  sanction  could  con- 
fer; and  his  accession  may  be  reckoned  as  one 
ef  the  happiest  erafls  of  British  liistory.     It 
reeAized  the  .views  of  Edward  i.    and  the 
junction  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  •w4iieh  that  monarch    vainly   at- 
tempted to  e#eet  at  the  expence  of  so  much 
Uood  and  treasure,  was   now  brought  about 
in  the  midst  of  peace  ftnd  without  opposition, 
by  a  iiappy  dispensation  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence, whose  irresistible  decrees  deride  the. 
plans   of  human  policy  and  the  efibrts  of 
human  power.    The  rancorous  liostilitiesand 
predaftory  inroads  which,   during  so  many 
centuries  iiad  desolated  the  borders  of  the  two 
ki-Dgdoms,  were  now  finrfly  terminated,  and 
VOL  ii»  p 
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England,  when  engaged  in  a  war  with  France 
or  Spain,  had  no  longer  a  dangerous  enemy 
hovering  on  her  northern  frontier. 

Policy  had  restrained  James,  when  king 
only  of  Scotland,  from  attempting  to  revenge 
the  tragical  death  of  his  mother ;  but  on  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne  it  was  readily 
perceived  that  he  resented  her  treatment.  He 
opt  only  refused  to  wear  mourning  for  the  late 
queen,  but  denied  admission  at  court  toithose 
who  took  that  method  of  honouring  her 
memory. 

Although  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
as  James  united  in  his  person  every  claim  to 
the  crown,  his  accession  would  have  beea 
satisfactory  to  all  ;  yet  before  the  king 
reached  London,  a  conspiracy,  or  rather  a 
project  of  a  conspiracy,  was  discovered:  The 
authors  were  the  lords  Cobham  and  Grey, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  some  others;  and 
the  design  is  said  to  have  been  to  place  on  the 
throne  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king^s  cousin 
German.  But  the  whole  affair  is  so  obscure 
that  it  could  never  be  developed  by  historians. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  count  Aremberg, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Archduke  Albert, 
at  Brussels,  had  first  suggested  the  plot,  in 
order  to  destroy  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  of 
all  the  men  in  England,  was  the  most  dreaded 
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by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  afterwards  gave 
information  of  it  to  t|ie  king :  others  consider 
it  as  a  state  trick  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  those  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  secret  cabals  for  the  de*« 
struction  of  the  late  earl  of  Essex,  whom 
James  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  his  interests.* 
Bat  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  myste- 
rious affair,  the  result  is  well  known.  The 
conspirators  were  apprehended,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die.  A  brother  of  lord  Cob* 
ham  and  two  priests  were  executed.  The 
king  ordered  the  others  to  be  sent  back  to 
prison,  but  without  giving  them  a  pardon. 
Lord  Grey  died  soon  after :  Lord  Cobham  at 
last  obtained  his  liberty,  but  was  deprived  of 
his  ample  possessions,  and  lived  many  years  in 
extreme  poverty :  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  re- 
mained twelve  years  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
amused  his  solitary  hours  in  writing  hi» 
history  of  the  world.  Soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  this  plot  the  king  and  queen  were 
j«i7«5«  crowned  at  Westminster.  The 
A.  D.  1603,  plague  raged  at  this  time  so  dread- 
fully in  London,  that  it  carried  off  above 
thirty  thousand  persons  in  the  space  of  one 
year.f     As  soon  as  the  pestilence  ceased,  the 

•  Vide  TiDdal't  notes  on  Rapin^  ?oL  9.  p.  161. 
t  Stawe,  p.  8S9. 
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king  aiffd  queen  tnade  their  pubftc  etitry  into 
London,  where  thev  ivete  faondured  with  a 
grand  display  of  magititicence.  No  fewer 
than  seven  triumphal  ardies  were  erected  in 
the  streets  tlrrough  which  they  were  to  pas6, 
and  the  whole  city  and  sfiburiis  Exhibited  a 
continued  scene  of  pageanti*y. 

At  the  accessioti  of  5aaies  I.  the  EngKsfti 
bad  madfe  a  very  considerahfle  progress  in 
learning  ^s  well  as  in  commerce;  but  phi- 
losophy had  not  yet  illuminated  their  minds, 
nor  had  reason  or  christian  charity  inspired 
liberality  of  sentiment.  The  nation  was-eom- 
posed  of  1>igotted  catholics  and  bigdtted  pro- 
testants.  The  latter  were  divided  into  two 
different*parties,  of  which  one  adhered  to  the 
established  ch arch,  the  other  was  that  ot  the 
puritans  or  non-conformists.  The  mind^  of 
the  people  had  long  been  irritated  against 
one  another,  ahd  each  party  had  persecuted 
the  rest  whenever  it  had  happened  to  prevstil. 
When  James  ascended  the  fhrone  ofEngland, 
the  catholics  regarded  it  as  an  au^ieious 
event.  He  had  always  been  represented  as 
favourably  inclined  towards  their  reli^on, 
and  they  hoped  not  only  to  meet  with  a 
milder  treatment  tinder  bis  reign  than  tbey 
had  received  from  lElizabeth,  but  also  to  ob- 
tain a  All!  toleration.    The  puritans  carried 
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fcheu  expectations  still  fiirther.    As  th^  l^iog 
lia4  beei^  educated  in  th^  kirl;  of  ScotlaaKJo 
aadkad  hitfa^ipto  professed  i^at  relig^M^)  thsejr 
flatteied  tlieiDW^ves  tbat  he  WQuld  reform  (1^ 
Engli^li  eb«r€h>  a^d  regvU^te  its^  4i«cipliae  hy 
ikikt  sAandarA.    Both  the  ^atboli^  md  tb» 
piotestaat    disseotera,   however,    sooa   dj^* 
coFeied    th^    mistake.    Jam^   frow  th« 
mom^Bt  of  his  acc^saio^  to  the  crQWQ»  x^ 
sAlved  not  only  to  conform  to  the  establidied 
diarch,  but  also  to  ^;^ert  all  his  endeavours 
to  support  the  hierarcbj  as  the  means  of 
atrengthening  bis  own  authority*    He  was, 
hcweirar,    far  more  in^lin^d  to  IsivQnr  the 
catbolicB  than  the  puritans.    lie  regarded  all 
AfieK^Dces  in  apeeulative  opimofis  aa  mere 
queationa  of  the  schoQls,  and  of  no  fertber 
importaiKe  than  as  th^y  served  to  contract 
or  extead  the  royal  prerogative.    According 
to  this  maxim,  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
Pope  waa  the  only  catholic  doctrine  against 
which  he  bad  any  objection.     While^  there- 
ibre,  be  permitted  th^  moderate  catholics  to 
profess  all  the  other  articles  of  their  faith 
and  to  liye  unmolested,  he  ordered  all  the 
jaamists  and  other  priests  that  were  advocates 
for  the  papal  authority,  to  be  banislied  from 
the  kinguuin.     But  he  did  not  i^nake  the  like 
distinctioa  among  the  puritans.    Although 
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he  had  been  educated  in  their  religion,  he 
was  far  from  approving  of  its  doctrines  and 
discipline.  He  regarded  thei r  church  govern- 
ment as  approaching  too  near  to  a  repubiicaa 
form  to  be  compatible  with  regal  authority  ; 
and  the  frequent  opposition  which  he  had 
experienced  from  them  in  Scotland,  confirmed 
him  in  that  opinion.  The  order  fer  the 
banishment  of  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  was 
followed  by  a  proclamation  enjoining  all 
puritans,  without  distinction,  to  conform  to 
the  church.  About  forty *nine  ministers  were 
ejected  for  noncompliance  with  this  edict, 
and  many  families  withdrew  from  the  king^ 
dom,  to  enjoy  in  foreign  countries  that  liberty 
of  conscience  which  was  denied  them  in  their 
native  land.*  By  this  rigorous  treatment  of 
the  puritans,  James  hoped  to  convince  the 
clergy  of  his  attachment  to  the  church;  and, 
by  the  indulgence  granted  to  the  catholics, 
be  expected  to  secure  the  affections  of  that 
iparty.  But,  in  both  these  views,  he  was 
grossly  deceived.  In  times  of  fanaticism, 
moderation  gains  the  favour  of  no  party.  The 
bigotted  catholics  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
limited  toleration,  and  the  bigotted  protest- 
ants,  without  any  just  grounds,  represented 
the  king  as  a  papist. 

♦  Spoltswopd,  p.  479.    Ncal,  9.  p.  4T. 
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While  James  was  thus  regulating  the  cod- 
cems  of  religion,  he  was  not  less  attentive  to 
political  affairs.  War  was  his  aversion,  and 
he  was  therefore  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  in  which  he  found  the  kingdom  engaged 
vridi  Spain.  The  court  of  Madrid  being  ap* 
prized  of  his  pacific  disposition,  sent  the 
constable  of  Castile  as  ambassador  to  London, 
K^.  isth,  ^^^  A  peace  was  concluded,  which 
A.  D.  1604.  opened  to  the  English  merchants  a 
trade  with  Spain  and  Italy.  This  peace  has 
been  almost  universally  reprobated  by  the 
English  historians,  but  without  any  just 
grounds.*  Spain  was  now  beginning  to  de- 
cline, and  being  engaged  in  continual  wars 
with  France,  could  no  longer  appear  for- 
midable to  England. 

Th^  king  now  imagined  himself  to  be  freed 
from  both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies* 
Bat  while  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
of  reigning  in  perfect  tranquillity,  a  few  infu- 
riate zealots  formed  a  project,  which,  from  its 
atrocity,  seemed  of  infernal  origin.  In  allow- 
ing liberty  of  conscience  to  the  moderate 
catholics,  he  had  excluded  from  this  pri- 
vilege those  who  were  advocates  for  the 
unlimited  authority  of  the  Pope.     But  these 


«  Vide  Tindal*9  notes  on  Rapin,  2.  p.  169. 
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wetetbeverynies  wbo>irei6  tbeaopBt  ^eairous 
of  MteMii^bii^  theiv  Fc^km.  A  Qtiitiber  of 
Ikese  desperadoiiS,  of  whom  tbe  c^ief  trere 
Robert  Csrtesby,  a  geirtlema»  of  distinctimg 
}ft  Novtbamptonshire^  Tbom^s  Vet^y^  coMiti 
to  tb«  eatl  of  Nortbiimberl^tid^  Jabs  Gptnt^ 
AtAbtOM  Rookwood,  Joba  and  Cbristophev 
Wfight,  Framek  Timbam,  G^y  Fscwba,  Sir 
fii^i'ffrd  Bvgby,  with  Robert  and  Thomas 
Winter,  formed  tbe  borrid  des^fn  of  blowing 
up  tbe  f  arMaoiQiit  house  widi  gunpowder, 
while  thtf  king  sbonld  be  deliTering  bis  speech 
to  the  lords  and  cotmlions  from  the  throne. 
In  this  tiew^  Percy  being  one  of  the  gentlemen 
penni^fyers,  was  appointed  to  hire  a  honse 
Itoljoining  to  the  house  pf  lords.  Soon  tiller 
they  had  hired  the  house,  they  were  informed 
thai  a  quantity  of  coa|s,  deposited  in  a  large 
cellar  under  tbe  upper  honseof  pariiament, 
vere  on  sale,  and  tbe  cellar  was  to  be  let  as 
soon  as  they  were  sold^  As  nothing  eoold  be 
more  fevonrable  to  their  design,  Percy  hired 
the,  cellar,  and  bonght  the  reoaainder  of  tbe 
0dflls«  This  being  done^  he  $ent  fyr  thirty- 
six  barrels  of  gunpowder  from  Holland,  and 
having  lodged  them  at  Sdodwiob,  oansed 
th^m  to  be  conveyed  by  night  into  the  cellar, 
Itnd  covered  with  coals  and  iaggots.  The 
success  Qf  the  plot  now  appeared  infallible. 


Tbe  daj  for  tbe  meeting  of  parliament  ap* 
imwMfaed,  and  never  was  treason  faaie  secret, 
or  TOR n  moi^e  apparently  inevitable.     Provi- 
dence, lieworer,  in  a  singular  manner,  averted 
tbe  impending  danger.     A  few  days  before 
tb^  Sitting,  lord  Monteagle  received  from  hie  , 
rdet  a  kttw  which  li^d  been  left  by  an  un- 
kaifwn  person*    It  was  without  either  name 
or  datef  and  contained   these    ezcpresstow, 
**  As  yon  value  your  Hie,  devise  some  excuse 
^^to  absent  yourself  from  this  parliament;  for 
*'  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  tbe 
'' wickedness    of   these   times.     Think    not 
^*  lightly  of  this  warning:  though  the  danger 
*'  does  not  appear,,  yet  they  shall  receive  a 
^'terrible    blow    this   parliament,    without 
^*  knowing  whence  it  comes.    The  danger  is 
^  past  as  soon  as  you  bare  burned  this  letter/' 
The  eontents  of  this  mysterious  letter  sur- 
prised and  puzz^led  the  nobleman  to  whom  it 
was  addressed :  although  he  suspected  it  to 
be  only  a  trick  devised  to  frighten  him,  he 
instantly   communicated   it    to   the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  principal  secretary  of  state.     To 
all  the  lords  of  the  council  the  letter  ap- 
peared quite  unintelligible;  and  the  king  was 
tbe  first  that  penetrated  the  meaning  of  its 
fnysterious  expressions.     He  concluded  that 
i0UM  sudden  ai^d  dreadful  danger  was  pre- 
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paring  by  means  of  gunpowder.    In  oonae-* 
qnence  of  this  interpetration,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  diligent  search  should  be  made  in  all 
the  rooms  and  vaults  adjoining  to  and  under 
the   parliament    house.    The  search   beiiig^ 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  night  before 
1^^^  5^       the  parliament  was  to  meet^  the 
A.  D.  1605.     ^ijQie    train    of   gunpowder   was 
discovered,  and  a  man  in  a  cloak  and  boots 
preparing  for  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
design.     This  was   Guy  Fawks,  who  passed 
for    Percy^s    servant,    and  .  who    on    being 
searched  was  found  to  be  provided  with  a 
dark,  lantern,  tinder  and  matches.     The  vil- 
lain appeared  undismayed,   and  on  finding 
the  plot  discovered,  boldly  declared  to  those 
%vho  took  him  into  custody,  that  if  he  could 
have  blown  up  them  and  himself  together,  he 
should  have  been  happy.     He  positively  re- 
fused to  name  any  of  his  accomplices ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  rack,  the  fear  of  torment 
rather  than  any  remorse  for  his  guilt,  brought 
him  to  a  full  confession. 

The  conspirators,  who  were  anxiously 
waiting  the  success  of  their  project,  finding 
that  all  was  discovered,  fled  different  ways  in 
order  to  excite  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
catholics.  But  with  all  their  exertions  they 
coiild  not  raise  fourscore  men.    In  the  mean 
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while,  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties 
calling  the  people  to  arms,  pursued  the  con- 
spirators  from  place  to  place,  till  at  length 
they  retired  to  a  house  in  Staffordshire,  where 
they  fortified  themselves,  resolving  to  sell 
their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  But  a  spark 
of  fire  happening  to  fall  among  some  gun- 
powder which  they  had  laid  to  dry,  it  blew 
up  and  maimed  several  of  their  number. 
After  thiis  accident,  the  conspirators  adopted 
the  desperate  resolution  of  sallying  out  and 
cutting  their  way  through  the  surrounding 
multitude.  Some  were  instantly  slain.  Cates- 
by,  Percy,  and  Winter,  standing  back  to  back, 
fought  long  and  desperately,  till  the  two  first 
were  killed :  the  last  was  taken  alive,  although 
covered  with  wounds.  The  rest  being  taken 
prisoners  were  tried  and  most  of  them  exe- 
cuted.* 

The  discovery  and  extinction  of  this  con- 
spiracy was  wholly  attributed  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  king,  who  alone  could  penetrate  the 
^meaning  of  the  mysterious  letter.  Some  pre- 
tend that  this  letter  was  merely  a  trick  of 
state,  and  that  the  first  intimation  of  the 
gunpowder  treason  came  from  the  king  of 
France,  who  had  received  it  from  the  Jesuits, 

•  Vide  RapiD,  1.  p.  ITO^  171, 172, 179. 
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and  a|>prebe«ded  tkat  tbe  king  of  Spdia 
might  derive  itom  it  great  adyantages,  as  th« 
latter  bad  a  powerfql  vmy  ia  Flaadecs, 
whkk  wouid  kave  been  reac^  to  laad  im 
Ei^land  amidst  the  universal  coo&ision  that 
moat  have  followed  the  execution  of  so  horrid 
a  project.*  Howerer  this  may  be,  James  hs4 
ttte  credit  of  the  discovery,  audit  oontribvAted 
IB  no  small  degree  to  gain  bim  the  este^ni  of 
bis  sabjectSi  who  could  not  b<U  admirohis 
profound  sagacity,  wbich  soma  of  his  flatr 
terers  did  nat  scruple  to  ascribe  to  divine 
inspiration.  But  if  bis  wisdom  was  exagge- 
rated on  this  ooeasion,  impartial  history 
must  acknowledge  his  regard  for  justios. 
Although  the  gunpowder  treason  was  entirely 
a  catholic  plot,  James  was  far  frcon  inquitiag 
it  to  all  of  that  persuasion*  for  this  reason 
he  made  no  alteration  in  regard  to  bis  con- 
duct towards  the  catholics,  deeming  it  unjust 
to  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 

A  pacific  reign  furnishes  but  few  splendid 
themes  to  the  pen  of  the  historian*  James 
was  naturally  averse  to  war,  and,  under  bis 
administration,  £ngland  eiijoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted tranquillity*  But  his  whole  reign 
was  employed  in  efforts  to  extend  the  royal 

«  Vide  TinM't  noCei  ob  lUpSil,  %*  9. 173. 


preroga^e.    ^  His  conduct  after  he  obtained 
the   -cnx^tk  'of  Sng^ftnd/^   says    a  modern 
writer,  ^^  Blight -seem  nsarprising  to  4A»Mei%'^fao 
retnembered  his  fbrmer  ofroamstanoes.    Born 
and  tnrotight  tip  amidst  civil  'dissensions ;  anr- 
Ttmnded  \yy  ncMes,  many  of  whom  possessed 
ape^i^rlifMle  infer  tar  to  bis  tmifi ;'  exposed  to 
iRRuerous  plots,  by  wbidhMs  life  was  endan- 
^red,  or  wliidh  tended  to  lay  a  restraint  on 
bis  person,  and  under  his  name,  to  convey 
•ibe  •exercise  of  go^remment  to  liis  Tebedlious 
'subjects ;  in  such   a  situation  his  political 
<fasMts  ^ere  formed.     But  he  was  no  sooner 
seated  on  the  English  throne,  than  be  began 
4o'hold  a  language,  and  to  discover  preten- 
oioiiB,  ''Aat  would  have  suited  the  most  sibso- 
lute  monarch  on  the  face  of  the  globe.'^* 
Vmm  the  moment  of  his  accession,  he  seems 
to  bave  'been  determined  to  push,  to  the 
utmost,  ^hose  unconstitutional  powers  which 
Eiizdbelh  and  her  predecessors  liad  occasion- 
ally exercisedj'withont  considering  ^be  change 
in  file  minds  and  conditions  of  men.    W4ien 
the  bouse  of  Tndor  ascended  the  throne,  the 
eireumstances  of  the  nation  were  cstremely 
lavouraMe  to  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
power,    the  nobility  being  weakened   and 

•  muiar's  *WA.  Eog.  Govern.  3.  p.  151 ,  &c. 
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impoverished  by  civil  wars,  bloody  execu- 
tions, and  multiplied  confiscations,  and  the 
commonalty  in  a  state  of  vassalage  and  indi- 
gence. James  found  the  power  of  the  aristo- 
cracy broken ;  but  he  overlooked  the  influence 
acquired  by  the  people,  who  were  now  en- 
riched by  commerce,  and  beginning  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  liberty.  Instead  of  accom- 
modating his  views  to  the  variation  of 
circumstances,  he  adopted  the  arbitrary 
maxims  of  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  and  seemed  desirous  of  carry- 
ing the  regal  authority  as  far  as  the  most 
absolute  of  his  predecessors.  His  exalted 
notion  of  the  regal  dignity  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  his  polities,  and  the  impulsive 
spring  of  all  his  actions. 

There  was  not,  at  this  timcyin  all  Europe, 
a  protestant  princess  of  royal  extraction,  and 
James  would  have  thought  it  .derogatory  to 
his  own  dignity  to  marry  his  son,  the  prince 
of  Vl^ales,  to  any  but  a  king's  daughter.  This 
consideration  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to 
conclude  a  match  between  the  young  prince 
and  the  infanta,  sister  of  Philip  III.  king  of 
Spain.  The  proposal  was  first  made  by  the 
court  of  Madrid,  and  James  received  it  with 
rapture.  In  consequence  of  this  negociation, 
the  count  de  Gondemar,  a  man  of  great 
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abilities,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London, 
where  he  soon  gained  so  great  an  ascendency 
o?er  the  king,  that  for  many  years  the  politics 
of  the  English  court  were  visibly  under  his 
direction.     His  influence  soon  proved  fatal  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
Spain.     That  distinguished  person,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  twelve  years  in  the  Tower, 
at  length  obtained  his  liberty,  but  without 
the  king's  pardon.     As  his  estate  was  confis- 
cated, he  found  himself  under  great  embar- 
rassments.    After  so  long  a  confinement,  the 
eoart,  with  the  intrigues  of  which  he  was  now 
unacquainted,  seemed  to  him  a  strange  coun- 
try.    He  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  sieek  his 
fortune  in  distant  climes.     He  had  formerly 
traversed  the  seas  of  America,  and  knew  most 
of  its  coasts,    especially  that    of  Guiana. 
Having  persuaded  the  king  that  he  knew  of  a 
mine,  horn  whence  he  could  bring  an  abun- 
dance of  gold,  he  obtained  a  commission  with 
a  supply  of  money  for  the  equipment  of 
twelve  vessels ;  and  prevailed  on  several  per- 
sons of  rank  to  engage  in   the  enterprise. 
With  this  force  Sir  Walter  departed 

A.  D.  1617.      ,  .        1.  .1  •  li.  • 

m  search  of  the  mine.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  in  one  of  his  former  voyages,  he 
had  set  up  marks  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
situation.     But  all  the  accounts  of  this  trans* 
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actM0  ane  contraditMmry  and  obaenre.*    Thai 
only  18  oertaiii  tbat  neitiier  the  marlus  nor  tke 
wome  <xm\d  be  found.    &ir  Walter,  baivever, 
4eta€3hed  his  son  and  captain  Kemis  with 
part  iof  bis  squadron  up.  the  river  Oraoioako, 
under    the    pretence    of  searching   for  ithe 
mountain    where    the    mine   lay.     But  the 
momitain  not  appearing,  the  lEngiish  took 
and  plundered  the  Spanidb  toivn  of'St.  Tho- 
Bias.     The  son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  £ell  in 
the  assault;  aiMl  captain  Keoiis  finding  that 
J^e  should  be  made  responsible  for  thisatfcaok^ 
€m  the  Spaniards,  killed  himself  in  his  cabia. 
The  soldievs  and  marinevs  loudly  oompiaiiied 
of  being  drawn  into  a  chimerical  prefect,  and 
compelled  tlieir  commander  to  sail  back  to 
Europe.     On   their  arri^iral   at  Kinsale,    in 
Ireland,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  histcom- 
panions  to  go  with  him  to  France;  but  int^ead 
of  listening  to  his  proposal,  tbey-ca«qied  him 
to  Plymouth,  where  he  was  put  under  arrest, 
and,  by  the  king'«  order,  conveyed  to  London. 
Whether  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  willingly  de- 
'Ceived  others,  or  was  himself  disappointed,  is 
a  matter  that  has  never  been  .aacertained.     It 
has,  however,  ^been  supposed,  with  great  pro* 


•  Vide  Rapio,  9.  195.     Rjmer's  Foed,  torn.  16.  p.  798.  and  torn, 
IT.  p.  92. 


b«)^y,  tjnyt  bis  miiMB  was  4mly  »  fiction, 
iaveatflid  m  9r^  tp  pl^ajw  a  comwissioo  ^ii^ 
n  mff^y  of  wKHipf «  ^  ^nspiripg  tk^  king 
vUb  UnB  hop^  ^  re^ivg  9  golden  harv^^ ; 
Had  4h«t  iiis  Ariigiwl  ^m^  yr9ii  ib9  pbuwJUr 
aome  ^  tb«  ^pwwwb  iscitd^meats,  Sp  i»s^  « 
ai0M(M)C^  in  « tifne  lof  pfliiie^,  $iiid  at  a  period 
srhen  %p»ni^  AQ^emce  pAedorainpted  in  the 
B»^Uk  ^spwrt,  vTMfi  MMfti^y  leopviMvnt  wi<)b 
lb*  gpo^  AMts^  and  p«!)il9««l  «{igM»lty  «f  iJb^ 
prpjep^or,  «Mid  icoi^jd  ^y  ^  the  /^cf;  ^ 
fUMprtf  »pd  d«{i^rati9ii.    In  eit^ryr  uptoiuMt  f^ 

wwi  i(»  '<^»(4lwii«Ki  was  rtfi^al.  Tb«  fionni: 
de  <sMidM}ar  «»n}p)^H«d  4>f  tfiis  9fi  «if 
^[grcfision,  nnd  iiw^stfld  •«»  4b«  pwHsbw^nit 
«f  *ts  vmtkoT,  The  ikiMg*  Abe*«^<<^  iriUi»g 
■tp  igmti^  tlia  «p»if^  of  .£i|»in»  /prdpiw^  ^ 
W:a)|t»r  jJMeisb  %>  'ik»  «1^e«n^  pnicmanit  4p 
^  AMmer  woften^y,  Tvhitib  bnd  bean  99md 
im  Mm  ftinptAni  fssfwi»8o,*  Ih  4kd  wj^if^ 
<&»  tMdt9S§  of  ia  afikliier«iid  |»  phi)p«apber. 
^  (SS»iQin«lg:^t  <4ge  lof  til»  iiKB  by  vbiflb 
l»e  wna  to  ■yo&r  db»pife(wiioa;  ,b«  t»bfi«rjRfid* 
tknt  k  seas  *<•  d»r|[>,  ibstt  «  vary  ftwiqe  iwmsdf 
Ar  All  the  nrife  -of  Ufa/*  Hiv  iaWn^  dr«#- 
i^JHfad  ^iM  aioi^^f  A  luettar  £>t«,  and  ^ 

teik  being  Mat  aitt  wiA  ft  rojnleaaaiMim. 
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catastrophe  has  been  universally  deplored* 
It  may,  however,  he  observed,  that  subjects 
who  violate  the  peaee  subsisting  between 
nations,  are  worthy  of  panishment :  sucbt 
indeed,  often  occasion  those  wars  of  which 
the  blame  is  generally  thrown  upon  kings. 

The  influence  of  Spain  also  pre* 

A.  D.  1618.       ,        .       ^  J     .  .  ^  .         . 

dominated  in  another  affair,  m 
which  the  conduct  of  James  has  been  severely 
censured  by  historians.  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
had  been  elected,  king  of  Boht^mia  by  the 
states  of  that  kingdom.  But  the  deputies  of 
the  protestant  provinces  of  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  had  not  be^n 
called'  to  the  assembly ;  and  the  catholic 
interest  had  consequently  prevailed.  In  ano- 
ther assembly  to  which,  these  incorporated 
provinces 'Were  called,  the  states  resolved  to 
make  the  elector  palatine  an  oflbr  of  the 
crown  of  Bohemia.  The  elector  readily 
accepted  an  offer  too  fascinating  to  be  easily 
rejected.  But  the  king  of  England^  was 
highly  displeased  at  the  circnmstance.  He 
considiered  the  Bohemians  as  rebels ;  and 
judged  that  the  elector's  acceptance  -ot  the 
crown  woold  tend  to  impede  the  Spanish 
match,  by  reason  of  the  strict  onioa  between 
the  two  brmachea  of  the  housa  of  Austria. 
James,  therefore,  disavowed  the  condnot  of 
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hitf  soa-in-lai^i  and  refused  to  give  him  any 
assistance.  Several  princes  of  Germany  en- 
tered into  a  league  to  support  the  elector ; 
and  if  England  bad  espoused  his  cause,  and 
with  a  strong  fleet  kept  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  in  awe,  he  would  probably  hav« 
presjBrved  his  crown.  The  English  nation 
was  extremely  surprised  at  the  insensibility 
of  the  king  tp  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in- 
law,  his  daughter,  and  their  children ;  and  in 
order  to  silence  the  general  mnrmur,  he  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  suffer  a  regiment 
of  two  thousand  two  hundred  men  to  be 
raised  by  some  lords,  and  sent  to  the  palati^ 
nate.  James,  however,  positively  declared 
that  he  would  not  alter  his  measures, 
because  the  elector  palatine  had  accepted  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  without  so  much  as  asking, 
his  advice ;  nor  suffer  the  ambition  of  a  son- 
in-law  to  draw  him  into  a  war  with  the 
house  of  Austria. 

The  consequence  of  this  determination  was, 
that  Frederick  was  driven  out  of  Bohemia 
by  the  arms  of  Ferdinand,  who  had  acquired 
an  accession  of  strength  by  bis  election  to  the 
imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
Matthias^  besides  being  supported  by  Spain. 
After  the  elector  was  expelled  from  his  new 
)i:ingdom,  the  war  was  carried  into  his  heredi- 
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tary  dominiofis.  The  king;  nrf  England,  iiaw- 
ever,  wds  desirous  of  saving  the  palatinate  ; 
and  this  he  endeavoared  to  eSe^  sometimes 
by  negociation,  ^sometimes  Iby  meaama.  But 
amidst  these  politieai  mafmBUvres,  Gondemar, 
the  Spanisfa  ambassador,  in  eonjimistion  with 
the  duke  of  Backingham,  governed  Engtond 
by  their  influence  over  the  king.  The  f>ai4ia- 
ment  were  desirons  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
the  elector  by  arms;  and  although  James 
never  thoaght  of  engaging  in  a  war,  be  tanr- 
ed  this  circumstance  to  his  advantage  by 
talking  of  hostilities  and  t>btaining  a  sed^dy. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  only  efiect  of  tlie 
haughty  tone  which  he  sometitnes  tbooglit 
fit  to  assume  i  for  while  he  negociated  and 
threatened,  the. elector  was  stripped  of  h4s 
^gnity  and  his  dominions. 

During  the  i^pate  of  six  years, 
the  court  of  Madrid  had  amvrsed 
James  with  the  hope  of  a  marriage  between 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  infanta,  without 
ever  intendingtt)  realize  his  expectations.  But 
the  iatiicate  machinery  of  politics  is  moved 
by  a  thousand  springs,  many  of  which  aretvat 
easily  discoverable.  Philip  suddenly  altered 
his  mind,  and  began  to  think  that  Spain 
might  derive  t^onstderaUe  advantages  'fntu 
am  alliance  with  England.    It  would  ht  to 


IM  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
diplomatic  manceuvres  attending  this  matri- 
monial project,  or  to  discuss  their  principles : 
it  suffices  to  mention,  that  after  all  obstacles 
seemed  to  haye  ranished,  it  broke  off  in  a 
sadden  and  unaccountable  manner. 

It  was  one  of  the  foibles  of  James  to  be 
governed  by  favourites.     The  first  who  ac- 
quired an  ascendency  over    his  mind  was 
Robert  Carr,  who^  without  any  other  qualifi- 
cation than  elegance  of  person  and  manners^ 
arose  to  the  highest  promotion,  and  obtained 
the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset,  with  several 
confiscated  estates,  especially  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  An  amour  with  the  countess 
of  Essex,    one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
lewdest  women  of  her  age,  was  the  cause  of 
his  disgrace.     The  countess   labouring    to 
obtam  a  divorce,  in  order  to  marry  the  favou* 
rite.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  his  friend,  used 
all  his  endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  such 
an  alliance.    The  countess,  exasperated  at 
this  opposition,  excited  her  lover  to  revenge. 
By  his  insinuations  and  intrigues,  the  king 
was  induced  to  commit  Overbury  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  soon  after  poisoned  by 
the  eati  of  Somerset  and  the  countess  of  Essex. 
For  this  crime  they  were  both  brought  to  trial ; 
and  bring  fiiund  guilty,  received  sentence  of 
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death,  bat  were  reprieved,  and  afterwards 
pardoned,  although  tbej  always  remained 
in  disgrace.  The  place  of  the  discarded 
favourite  was  soon  occupied.  George  Villiers, 
a  young  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  but  of  an 
elegant  appearance  and  brilliant  accomplish^* 
ments,  being  introduced  at  court,  attracted 
the  attention  and  favour  of  the  kiiig,  and  sooii 
acquired  all  the  ascendency  that  Somerset 
bad  formerly  possessed.  After  passing  through 
various  degrees  of  promotion,  he  was  created 
marquis,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham. 
This  minister,  and  Gondemar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  had,  as  already  observed,  long 
ruled  England  without  control,  when  the 
projected  marriage  of  prince  Charles  with  the 
infanta,  seemed  to  ^be  brought  nearly  to  a 
conclusion. 

Things  were  in  this  situation  whea  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  inspired  the  prince  with 
the  design  of  going  disguised  into  Spain  to 
court  the  infanta,  an  undertaking  better, 
suited  to  the  ages  of  chivalry  than,  to  the 
manners  of  the  seventeenth  century,  i  Id  this 
romantic  expedition,  Charles  was  the  knight 
errant,  and  Buckingham  his  'squire.  iThey 
travelled  through  France  under  the  nehnes  of 
Jack  and  Tom  Smith,  and  appeared  af  Paris 
^"ith  large  bushy  perriwigs  that  shaded  tl|ei? 


jhces.*  At  Madrid  they  were  received  with 
all  possible  respect  and  magDifioence ;  jet, 
stfange  to  tell,  the  marris^e  treaty,  which  was 
nearly  eondoded  before  they  set  cot  from 
London,  suddenly  broke  off,  for  reasons  which 
historians  have  never  been  able  to  develope.f 
It  appears  that  the  rapture  originated  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 
Spanish  minister,  the  count  d'Olivarez.  It  is 
certain  that  the  count  was  highly  offended  by 
Buckingham's  arrogant  behaviour ;  but,  in 
regard  to  particulars,  all  that  historians 
relate. is  no  better  than  mere  conjecture^ 

The  prince  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
soon  ibrmed  another  matrimonial  project.  The 
princess  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of  Louis  XIII. 
was  the  person  on  whom  Charles  fixed  his 
choice,  and  the  king,  his  father,  readily  gave 
his  approbation.  It  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  James's  exalted  ideas  of  royalty,  to  match 
his  son  with  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
treaty  was  soon  concluded,  of  which,  however, 
he  dkl  not  live  to  see  tKe  execution. 
^  On  the  breaking  off  of  the  match  between 
the  prince  and  the  infanta,  Buckingham  had 
determined  on  a  rupture  with  Spain.    The 
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kingf,  ih&a^  tvtidn^r  ttvc^rse  14  war,  tioufd  not 
Withstand  f he  p^mxf  dttd  tll«  dtfk«f  wIm»  iireM 
«6«r  »1«Mtj  iinrt^.*  A  fkftrliaiiieirti  fbc$r»- 
ft'f^,  ivatf  called,  a  stflnsld;^  was  gnuifed,  imdl 
|[>^fM(Mfid<M(  ^«r«  iMd«  fei*  e»iiliileM^ 
BoMitltiis,  JaMMtf,  who  li«d  idtray»  bMn  % 
later  «f  p^itee;,  dM  nM  lit*  ta  «e«  Mitfself  eo- 
figed  la  W«f:    H«  was  Miz«d  whb  a  Mtliatt 

«#eRt;f-4bifd  d/K«»i*eigtt«V«r  E«|^Md. 

Tb($  «hara«f«rs  of  prifHjeK  tf#»  often  ^rmm 
'by  pttreial  #rifef»,  wll«,  frtt*  pre^ke,  bew 
<!tftiie  pad^gyriftfs  tff  eticmniiaf«r«^  la  regard 
ttf  that  (Of  JftliM  I.  p»«}«dte«9  ha^d  MtsroHjr 
atisea  fffrfla  the  e*i«tMtMMM  «f  Mfceeediii^ 
|iitte»,  iff  Wl»td^  s6t  ihttnf  afld  Mch  fafM 
dfa*gi6ft  t0(i4c  pla«e  hi  fh«  ftMit  «pMM, 
Aikd  pMtetif y  e^  e^tiiMtte  his  irinm»  or  vkeey 
Bis  wfsdom  61*  w«akti«ss,  6ftly  ftfnA  ibMi  traiti 
ivfikh  tmpreissivdy  ittatk  hiH  ^fa#a«ter.  H* 
bM  sditietiniiet)  be«n  cbttf-gn^d  ifith  pociUmi- 
mity,  and  it  hM  beea  fctikl  tfettt  he  DMiM  boc 
Iwlwld  a  dfiiwh  BWotd  without  %mot4  This 
sc^)  howevef,  like  tti«ay  «fheys,  «Miy  be 

tilt  Ill-iJ..      IIHT     ■i.ail.fUl      il      ^M    *Mll.U|l|llJMt 

Spain,  io  regard  to  the  manrii^  i*tuj,  at  the  csom  of  the  war; 
btti  the  whole  was  ow lag  to  the  imperious  behavioar  of  the  doke  of 
Baekiasbam,  and  b1i  Berranal  gnorrel  wilii  the  QMinl  d'01iTares.'— 
Clarend.  Hilt.  torn.  I.  p.  88. 
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Itetltftfw;  and  hto  cdttreme  MotioB  in  ftroid- 
tog  ftti  lia^ardow  uaidertakingsy  may  bare 
6iN)ouFag^  his  eA^mieB  to  fix  open  bim  the 
iil|kitaltoii  a(  cewardiee. 

His  tuofi*  Mn^ctKHK  and  dbtingaiskidg 
^havatftcrristic  h  hia  lore  of  arbitrarf  poiraf • 
^ln  |Mibli6  m  wall  aa  i»  private,  in  hia 
**  leitars  aod  bia  spaeahaa  to  parliameDt, 
^^  aa  wall  as  in  hh  oi^inarj  eMvdriation,  the 
^diviile,  bereditary,  ladefeasibk  right  ii4 
^  kioga  to  govani  their  sobjeets  without  eon* 
^  tiol  was  always  his  faraiirite  topic/'*  la 
Mdlgioa,  however,  bis  sentimeats  trere  per« 
^Mtly  liberal  so  for  as  its  doetriaes  did  not 
seam  to  asilitate  against  moitarehial  powers 
Witb  the  single  exeeption  of  the  papal  autho* 
n»y  wbiab  was  ineompatible  with  his  own,  be 
ragarded  the  diflferettcas  between  the  reformed 
ebtirchas  and  Ibat  of  Rome  as  mere  theologi- 
Ml  dispmea  of  little  importance.  But  he 
flowed  the  doctrines  of  the  poritana  with  a 
«arydiflhrenteye.  He  considered  their  system 
of  aaeiesiasilieid  goteramept  as  verging  to^ 
wards  repnblicanism,  and  not  to  be  tolerated 
laader  a  asonarcbial  government.  For  this 
reason  be  was  their  avowed  persecutor  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  reign.  His  indul- 
gence to  the  moderate  catholics  has  caused 
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bim  to  be  represented  as  being  in  bis  beart  of 
tbat  persaasion ;  but  this  evidently  appears  to 
be  a  calumny  invented  by  his  enemies.  His 
dissimulation,  which  has  been  so  much  cen* 
sored .  by  historians,  does  not  seem  to  have 
surpassed  that  of  Elizabeth  and  some  others 
of  his  predecessors,  nor  does  W  appear  to  have 
cultivated  more  of  that  political  craft  than 
was  necessary  to  a  statesman  in  so  jealous  and 
intriguing  an  age.  James  possessed  a  very 
considerable,  stock  of  erudition,  and  no  less  a 
portion  of  pedantry.  He  was  well  skilled  in 
the  theological  disputes  of  the  times,  in  which 
he  was  proud  of  taking  q  part.,  But  his  miod 
was  imbued  with  the  superstitions  of  tbe 
age :  he  appears  to  have,  been  a  declared 
enlemy  to  witches  and  devils,  whose  intrigues 
be  pretended  to  develope;  and  if  bis  contro- 
versial writings  procured  him  some  reputa- 
tion for  polemical  learning,  his  fiimous  work 
on  Demonologia,  so  extolled  by  some  of  his 
eotemporaries,  will  npt.inspire  modem  readers 
with  any  exalted  ideas  of  his  philosophical 
attainments. 

But  whatever  were  the  weali^nesses  of 
Jhmes,  as  a  man,  impartial  posterity  will  not 
regard  him  as  a  bad  king.  In  his  pacific 
reign  England  made  no  splendid  conquests; 
but  her  trade  was  continually  increasing,  and 
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the  nation,  was  happy  in  the  enjoynieat  of 
extieroal  peace  and  internal  tranquillity. 
Colonies.were  established  in  Anierica.  Water 
ivas  conveyed  from  the  vicinity  of  Ware  to 
London  by  the  new  river,  a  work  of  incalcn** 
labia  benefit  to  the  metropolis.  The  increase 
of  commerce  is  demonstrated  by  the  advanpe 
of  the  Cttstpms  from  Jgl48,075.  7s.  8d.  to 
^168,32$.  IS^.  lid.  between  the  years  1613 
^nd  1099.  The  increa3e  of  trade  prodj^ ced  an 
influx  of  wealth  which  dis^yed  itself  fja 
progressive  refinement  and  the  multiplicatioD 
qfjlomestic  conveniences.  The  metropolis 
and  the  whole  kingdom  partook  of. these 
advantages:  the  feudal  system*  was  now 
little  more  than  a  name:  the  year  1025,  the 
last  of  this  reign,  is  marked  by  historians  as 
the  eite  in  which  hackney  coaches  began  to 
ply  in  the  streets  of  London  ;*  and  Great 
3ritai9  would  have  derived  still  greater 
benefits  from  the  administration  of  James, 
had  not  the  English,  through  motives  of 
jealousy,  obstinately  opposed  his  design  of 
uniting  the  two  British  kingdoms  in  one 
monarchy,  But  although  the  reign  of  James 
was  productive  of  so  many  present  benefits, 
it  proved  the  source  of  future  calamities.    His 

«  And.  Hist.  Coimn.  9.  p.  897. 
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arbftmrjr  maxims  of  government  were  the 
cause  of  continnal  disputes  with  his  parlia- 
ments, and  gave  rise  to  the  two  parties  of 
Whigs  and  Tories,*  whose  opposite  prinei* 
pies  occasioned  the  convnlsions  of  the  suc- 
ceeding times,  although  it  must  be  confessecl 
that  the  seeds  of  dissention  were  sown  belbre 
his  accession,  and  the  sdurce  of  the  evi)  may 
be  traced  to  the  persecuting  reign  of  EKzai- 
beth,  which,  by  disuniting  the  profestant 
church,  laid  the  fbundatioik  for  factions  in 
the  state. 


«  TfteTorievweredifieoart  party:  the  If^gs  were  tte adYOortey 
aCpopnUrpiMlefWi  aad  botfli  cwcM  tiitic¥iew»too  €is  teCbe 
pcsce  of  the  kiogdon. 
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C/HASLE8  f .  son  and  swecessor  of  James, 
ascended  tlie  throne  amklst  a  fieater  variety 
of  farearrable  circuinstafioes  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  The  kingdomwas  in  a  flourish* 
itig  state :  Iks  right  to  Ihe  evMirn  was  indts^s 
pnted ;  and  his  poH^r  was  streogtbeaed  hf 
his  allfance  with  the  French  monarch,  idiose 
sister  he  married  accoiding  to  the  treatrf  con- 
cluded iHeVionsIy  to  the  4eath  of  his  f^ec* 
These  nd^antoges,  however,  wtore  oonnter* 
halaneed  by  Che  oritical  posture  of  internal 
affiMs,  aiising  franthe  change  which,  during 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  had  gsa* 
dually  taken  ptaoe  in  the  paMic  mind.  The 
incpease  of  commerce,  and  the  conseqaeat 
t^ttx  of  wealth,  had  widely  diffused  a  spirit 
ef  liberty,  aad  tbe  people  were  determined  to 
oppose  the  aacienft  claims  of  their  anonarchs. 
Chailes  ted  oafortunately  imbibed  the  idea* 
aai  aiaaiaw  of  his  predeoesaprs,  witboat  ve^ 
garding  the  difference  of  times  and  einaua* 


*  The  OMnrt^e  took  place  Vvnt  U,1SS5. 
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Stances*  He  ought  to  have  considered  that 
his  subjects  would  no  longer  submit  to  be 
governed  by  precedents,  which  had  their 
origin  in  times  of  ignorance  and  slavery • 

This  opposition  in  sentiments  soon  began 
to  develope  its  fatal  effects  ;  and  as  it  is  too 
oftctt  the  case,  boUt  parties,  instead  of  endea-> 
vouring  to:  effect,  a  reconciliation^  widened  the 
breach  by  their  obstinacy.  Although  the 
wtiragfllinst  Spain  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  advice  of  the  parlijiment,  and  with  the 
universal  approbation  of  the  people;  jjft 
Charles  found  the  lords  and  t^e  commons 
extremely  backward  in  granting  supplies* 
His  repeated  demancU*  of  money  were  inva- 
riably answered  by^titions  for  a  tedress  of 
grievances,  by  representations  of  the  increase 
of  popery^  and  of  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened religion. 

While  the  public  mind  was  amused  by 
these  fcivolities,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  the  national  honour  was  an 
object  of  little  attention.  Through  the  want 
of  sufficient  supplies,  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  langour,  and  every  expedition  proved 
unsuccessful.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
Charles  himself,  influenced  by  the  counsels  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  had  been  the  sole 
author  of  the  war,  which  proved  one  of  the 
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greatest  <4»taoleft  to  hm  arbitrary  viewi,  by 
rendering'  htm  dependest  on  his  padiatneat 
Ibr  the  ineane  of  its  pmseootio  a.  The  |>arliaf 
meat  waa  disaolted  after  its  deliberations  had 
bean  nothing  OMire  than  a -series  of  carilsi with 
the  court.  Ia  this  critical  ibtatd  of  *affairs» 
sound  pidicy  offered  to  Charles  only  this 
altemative^'^^^ber  to  grant  the  deniamls  of 
the  parliament,  or  to  condvde  a  peace,  fiiit 
neither  of  these  measnces-  were  adopted;  and 
ivhile  the  I  king  wan.  unable  to  support  the 
content  ildith.Spain>  he.  rashly  engaged  id  a 
war  with  France,  expeetingv  perhaps,  that 
the  pflpeashre<  of  affairs  and  regard  for  the 
honour 'of  tb^, nation  would  bring  the  com^ 
sons  to  compliance.  .  Jf  such  was  bis  expeo* 
tatiotty  lit  proved  ill  grounded.  Another 
;|nirliament  was  called  with  no  bet* 

A.  0. 1886.       ^  r,,,  ij  I    •    ^ 

)  tep  success.    The  old  compiaiota 

were  renewed,  and  a  frivolous  accusation  was 
brought  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
TwQ  members.. of  the  house  of  commons 
undertook  his  impeacbitient ;  and  the  king 
exasperated  at  this  attack  on  his  favourite 
.minister,  ordered  them  both  to  the  TiO^et* 
The  commons  protested,  against  this  violation 
of  their  privileges ;  and  Charles,  overcome  by 
their  firmness,  released  the  imprisoned  mem* 
hers,  as.  well  as  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had 
beeiioonmtt^  fyr  the  same  offence.  * . . 
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Tkedvkeof  SiickM«h«iii  bmrimsihmri- 
mnpiied  met  bm  ewmmms^  msB,aent  bf  tJbt 
kiog  with  a  fleet  9md  mn  army  4o  tkereUrfof 
the  proteBtant  tawa  of  fiadialle,  th^a  hm^^gfA 
by  tha  troops  of  the  Fmnah  abooandi.  Alt 
Ifae  RochelkvB  being  naapfmzad  of  his  roan 
ing,  and  feanag  a  surprise,  Tetfbsed  to  admit 
the  Eaglisfa  ibrces  iacto  the  twra.  And  tha 
diike»  wbamfas  tetally  tgaonmt  boith  of  naval 
and  nditary  affairs,  after  making  an  unrikil^ 
^1  and  nnsaecessfttl  attaafc  on  tha  isle  af 
fllhee,  retwrned  ta  England  with  the  1ms  af 
tfaree^partbs  of  bis  ara>y. 

Charles  haying  beennnafole  to  obtwn  snp^ 
fiies  tfrom  the  padiament,  bad  rfoundhiaisaif 
^Usged  ta  adojpt  the  aribitraiy  neaaoM  nf 
ibroing  a  loan  fram  his  ^liAgeolSt  This  plan 
was  earned  iala  rigoreus  4»aGntioii :  thpse  of 
4be  lawer'clam,  who  reAised  4o  subscribe  to 
the  loan,  were  enrolled  for  aaldieis;  and 
penons  af  rank,  who  were  gaiky  4if  tbe  same 
<o0enoe,  weve  eommitted  to  the^ilfeMnt  pit- 
jMins  of  London.  Tha  appositioa  te  these 
ineasoMs  i^  the  oanit,  ban^yer,  fras  sa  (great 
that  thediffioalty  of  pmearii^,bysueh  means, 
the  veqninte  anppMes  obliged  <he  lang  to 
baw  MeoOTse  ta  tlAie  ^Hing  af  a  new  pai9i»- 
•  T^  t.^  «ent>  «witich  proired  no  less  refrac- 
tortf  iaam  4he  liimner.  Th«  nyA 
demand  «f  fia«nef<wa8met  hf  a  petf<iau  «r 


figlits,  i^^iiiring,  that  no  freeman  should  be 
imprisoned  or  pnt  ander  any  restraint  with- 
eat  ^  legal  cause  of  detention^  to  be  followed 
hj  a  legal  trial,  and  that  no  tax,  loan,  benevo- 
lence, or  other  Charge  should  be  levied  on  the 
people  by  the  king  or  his  ministers  without 
the  authority  of  parliaments  The  king, 
however,  confirmed  these  indisputable  rights 
of  the  subject^  and  the  commons  consented  to 
grant  a  subsidy. 

While  these  things  were  transacting,  the 
town  of  Rochelle  being  still  besieged  by  the 
catholic  army,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremity,   the  inhabitants   applied  to  the 
court  of  London  for  that  relief  which  their 
fears  had  once  induced  them  to  refuse.    A 
fleet  was  therefore  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
i^nd  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  notwithstand- 
ing his  former  failure,  was  again  appointed  to 
the  command.    But  the  termination  of  his 
career  was  approaching.    Being  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  in  order  to   embark,    he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  in  the  street  by  a  lieu- 
tenant named  John  Felton,   and  instantly 
'  expired.    The  assassin  was  one  of  those  en- 
thusiasts who  so  often  appear  in  times  of 
political  and  religious  commotion.    He  con- 
sidered the  duke  as  an  enemy  to  the  country ; 
and  this  idea,  being  strongly  impressed  on  his 
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mind,  excited  him  to  cofnmit  so  daring  a 
crime.  The  courage  which  lie  shewed  on  this 
occasion  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Al- 
though in  the  crowd  and  confusion  it  was  not 
known  who  had  given  the  blow,  he  disdained 
to  attempt  ,an  escape :  he  confessed  himself  to 
be  the  assassin :  he  gloried  in  his  crime :  de- 
clared that  be  had  acted  from  motives  of 
conscience  without  having  any  adviser  or 
accomplice,  and  suffered  death  with  the 
greatest  fortitude.  Charles  was  extremely 
concerned  for  the  death  of  the  duke.  The 
expedition,  fortherelief  of  Rochelle,  however, 
/  was  not  delayed  by  this  accident;  but  the 
skilful  measures  of  cardinal  Richelieu  ren« 
dered  it  totally  inefTecttial ;  and  the  English 
fleet  returned  without  being  able  to  rcnder 
any  service  to  the  Hugonots  of  France. 

The  commons,  in  the  mean  while, 

A.D.1629.  1  •.      .  ,  , 

were  employed  in  debates  con- 
cerning religion;  and  the  king,  in  levying 
the  duties,  called  tonnage  and  poundage, 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Th^ 
warehouse  of  Mr.  Rolls,  a  respectable  mer- 
chant and  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  locked  up,  and  his  goods  were  seized  by 
the  king's  officers  for  refusing  to  pay  the  said 
duties;  and  an  information  was  preferred  in 
the  Exchequer    and   Star*chamber    against 
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several  others  for  the  same  ofTence.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  proceedings,  the  commons 
resolyed,  that  whosoever  should  introduce 
any  innovations  in  religion,  or  advise  the 
taking  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  or  volun** 
tarily  pay  the  said  duties,  should  be  con* 
sidered  as  enemies  to  the  state  and  betrayers 
of  the  liberties  of  England. 

These  measures  of  the  commons  convincing 
the  king  that  no  money  could  be  expected,  he 
dissolved  the  parliament.  But  in  freeing 
himself  from  this  restraint  on  his  conduct,  he 
cot  off  the  source  of  his  supplies.  He  there- 
fore concluded  a  peace  with  France 
and  Spain,  and  applied  himself 
wholely  to  enforce  conformity  in  religion, 
and  to  levy  money  by  the  royal  authority. 

William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  these  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 
A  modern  reader  could  not,  without  a  mixture 
of  pity  and  contempt,  peruse  the  tedious  de- 
tails of  the  frivolous  disputes  between  pro- 
testants  in  these  fanatical  times,  when  the 
exercise  or  omission  of  the  most  trivial  cere- 
monies was  regarded  as  essential  to  human 
salvation.  Bigotry  and  the  spirit  of  party 
confounded  all  real  and  national  distinctions. 
The  puritans  considered  the  prelacy  of  Eng- 
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land  as  a  branch  of  the  RomUh  hierarch/t 
and  regarded  arminianism  as  popery,  while  a 
dissent  from  the  church  was  branded  by  th« 
court  with  the  name  of  disaffection  to  the  state* 
Laud,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  seconded 
and  even  stimulated  the  king  in  a  rigorous 
persecution  of  the  puritans.    But  the  king 
and  the  bishops,  not  satisfied  with  making 
every  effort  for  the  ruin  of  presby  terianism  in 
England,  resolved  to  pursue  the  same  measures 
in  Scotland,  and  to  oblige  the  kirk  of  that 
kingdom  to  adopt  the  English  liturgy.  -  But 
while  Charles  was  uselessly  employed  in  regu- 
lating the  spiritual  concerns  of  his  subjects, 
be  found  it  necessary  to  turn  his  attention  to 
things  of  a  temporal  nature.    Having  adopted 
the  resolution  to  rule  without  a  parliament, 
he  soon  discovered  the  necessity  of  devising 
new  Ways  of  supplying  himself  with  money. 
For  this  purpose  various  means  were  invented, 
such  as  monopolies,  licences  of  exemption 
from  the  injunctions  contained  in  royal  pro- 
clamations,  fines  imposed  in  the  Star-chamber, 
and  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  taxes,  especi- 
ally of  that  called  ship  money.*    From  this 


•  In  Khe  year  1636  tht  Dttlcb  were  compelled  to  paj  ^30,000.  to 
ib€  kla|r>  foe  t^«  liberty  of  fishing  on  the  British  coasti.  Tbit  pio* 
dnccd  the  two  fwnoni  treatUet  entitled  '*  my  Ub€rum'*  and  **  man 
dausum^^*  the  former  by  Grotios,  the  latter  by  Seldeo. 
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tax  tlie  king  expected  a  very  considerable 
supply^  as  the  ostensible  object  nas  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  Bat  England,  being 
then  at  peace  with  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  was  not  menaced  by  any  danger  that 
could  justify  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax 
without  calling  a  parliament.  The  city  of 
London  was  required  to  furnish  twenty  ships, 
and  a  tax  was  imposed  for  that  purpose.  The 
citizens  petitioned  that  the  number  might  be 
reduced  to  ten;  bnt  the  king  replied  that  he 
oonld  not  admit  of  any  excuse.  Some,  how« 
ever,  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  tax. 
The  king,  therefore,  convened  all  the  judges 
in  order  to  discuss  the  business,  and  the  re- 
salt  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  his 
Majesty  might,  by  his  sole  authority,  when- 
ever he  thought  proper,  levy  ship  money,  and 
nse  compulsidn  towards  those  who  should 
refiise  payment.  This  determination  of  the 
judges  was  ordered  to  be  registered  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  and  published  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Alter  these  precautions 
the  king  thought  himself  authorized  to  order 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  should  refuse  to 
pay  ship  money.  But  notwithstanding  the 
decision  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Hampden,  a 
gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  being  rated 
at  twenty  shillings,  refused  payment,  and 
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resolved  to  stand  a  trial.  The  case  was argaed 
in  the  P^xchequer-chainber  before  all  the 
judges  of  England,  The  ablest  counsellors 
were  emplojed  on  both  sides  of  the  question; 
but,  after  a  trial  of  several  days,  judgment 
was  given  against  Mr.  Haqopdeii,  who  was 
condemned  to  pay  the  tax. 

Charles  having  thus  established  his  pre- 
rogative in  regard  to  the  levying  of  ship 
money,  resolved  to  carry  into  execution  his 
project  of  reducing  the  church  of  Scotland  to 
a  perfect  conformity  with  that  of  England. 
James  I.  had  conceived  the  design  and  made 
some  progress  in  its  execution.  His  accession 
to  the  crown  of  England  had  increased  his 
influence  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in 
^  proportion  to  the  meaps  which  it  afibrded  him 
of  dispensing  to  his  Scpttish  subjects  much 
gre^tef  favours  thap  he  had  been  able  tQ 
grant  them  in  their  pwn  country.  James, 
who  had  a^  extreme  aversion  to  the  presby- 
terian  fprm  of  ecclesiastical  government,  had 
so  successfully  employed  his  credit  with  the 
parliament,  as  to  procuoe  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland;  and  during  the 
whole  space  of  his  reign  l^e  had  gradually  en- 
deavourefl  to  bring  the  kirk  to  a  perfect  con- 
^rmity  with  the  English  church.  Charles 
pursued  the  same  design  with  greater  ardour 
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and  precipitancy.     The  most  difficult  task, 
however,     still     remained.      Although     the 
hierarchy  had  been  re-established  by  the  au*. 
thority  of  parliament,  it  was  abhorred  by  the 
people,  who  were  enthusiastically   attached 
to  the  presbyterian  form  of  government  which 
had  been  established  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation.     Notwithstanding  these   unfavour- 
able  circumstances,  the  king  and  his  council 
resolved  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the 
English  liturgy  into  the  kirk  of  Scotland.* 
This  measure  excited  a  great  fermentation  in 
Edinburgh,    where    the    people  would  not 
suffer  the  new  liturgy  to  be  read  in  any  of  the 
churches.    At  length  these  proceedings  gave 
rise  to  that  famous  convention  by  which  the 
Scots  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
preserve  their  religion  from  innovation.  Thus 
the  standard  of  rebellion  was  erected;  and 
Charles  and  his  council  saw  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  impose  restraints  upon  conscience. 
The  covenant,  like  an  alarm  bell,  brought 
together  all  the  Scots  that  were  disaffected  to 
the  government,  as  well  as  all  the  religious 
enthusiasts.     It  was  signed  not  only  by  the 
pec^Ie  but  also  by  all  the  great  men  except 
the  privy  counsellors,  judges,  bishops,  and 

•  vide  Collier's  Ei:cl«.  Hl»t. «.  p.  767,  &c. 


either  4igiiitaiies  of  the  cbnrcb.  The  royajr 
isto,  therefore,  did  not  exceed  the  proportion 
of  piie  ia  a  thousand,  and  these  were  left  with? 
0i|t  any  power  or  authority. 

The  kipi;  was  pow  in  a  perplexed  situation  { 
but  although  he  did  not  see  in  what  manner 
he  should  free  himself  from  these  difficultiest 
be  could  not  reso.lve  to  desist  from  his  pro* 
ject.     For  some  time,  however,  he  adopted  a 
temporizing  system,  and  tried  to  amuse  the 
Scots  by  promises  cQuched    in  ambignons 
^erms,  which  they  answered  by  positive  pro;^ 
testations  against  all  the  measures  which  be 
bad  hitherto  pursued,.    At  length  be  threw 
pff  the  ipask.    The  Scots  had  lopg  set  the 
royal  authpri|:y  at  defiance,  and  Charles  rer 
solved  ^0  m9ke  use  of  an  English  army  to  re? 
4uce  thepi  to  pbedience.    But  as  the  pourt 
had  reason  tp  apprehend  thfit  tfie  English 
.  might  be  unwil)ing  to^  venture  their  lives  iiy 
support  of  the  king's  authority  in  Scotland, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  excite  them  to 
nrips  by  the  (iread  of  an  imaginary  danger; 
nnd  for  that  purpose  a  report  was  artfnUy 
spread  tbiat  the  Scots  were  medicating  the 
^nvasipp  pf  England.    As  the  king  was  tct 
solved  not  to  call  a  parliament  fi>r  obtaining 
supplies,  it  jvas  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
9ome  other  metho^..  The  pobility  yter^  thersr 
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April  tflc      ^^^  rammoned  to  attend  him  at 
A.  0. 1638.    York  with  such  a  namber  of  horse 
as  they  could  raise,  and  the  counties  were 
ordered  to  furnish  their  quota  of  men.    Bj 
these  means  an  armj  of  above  twentj-two 
thousand  men  was  speedily  raised.  The  Scots, 
in  the  mean  while,  were  not  idle:  they  bcigan 
to  levy  considerable  bodies  of  troops;  but 
they  bad  numerous  friends  in  England  and 
even  at  court,  and  on  the  exertions  of  these 
they  placed  a  greater  reliance  than  on  the 
prowess  of  their  army.     While  every  prepara* 
tioB  was  making  for  war,  a  negociation  was 
opened  and  a  peace  was  concluded.    The 
king  granted  the  Scots  what  they  required 
respecting  religion ;   and  they  in  return  pro* 
mised  him  obedience  in  civil  and  temporal 
inatters.     The  articles  of  this  pacification, 
however,  were  couched  in  ambiguous  expres- 
sions.   By  their  religion  the  Scots  nnder« 
ftood  the  presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government;  but  the  king  considered  it  only 
as  it  had  subsisted  ever  since  his  lather, 
James  I.  had  restored  the  episcopacy.    The 
peace,  therefpre,  left  the  grounds  of  the  dis-> 
pate  undecided,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
its  object  was  only  f o  gjsin  time,  and  that  a 
period  would  shortly  arrive  when  it  would 
he  necessary  to  explain  v?hat  was  left  in 
ffbspunty^ 
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In  the  following  year,  the  Scottish 

A.  D.  1640.  ^         J  ,  .1        -, 

parliament  and  general  assembly  de- 
clared the  government  of  the  kirk  by  bishops 
imlawful.     And  a  letter,  signed  by  several  oi 
the  principal  nobles,  and  addressed  to  the 
king  of  France,    requesting  his  assistance, 
induced  Charles  to  renew  the  war  against  the 
Scots,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedience 
by  force.    His  first  care  was  to  raise  a  numer- 
ous army,  and  to  equip  a  formidable  fleet. 
But  as  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war 
without  supplies,   he  saw  himself  reduced  to 
the  disagreeable  expedient  of  galling  a  parlia* 
ment.     After  a   series  of  cavils  concerning 
i^ligion,  and  the  redress  of  grievances,  this 
parliament  was  dissolved,  and  before  another 
was    called,     the    Scots    entered    England. 
Having  defeated   the  king's  troops  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  they  entered  Newcastle 
without  opposition,  and  seized  the  magazine 
of  artillery  and  stores  designed  for  the  use  of 
the    royal    army.     This    unexpected    event 
broke  all  the  measures  which  the  king  and 
his  council  had  concerted.     The  consterna- 
tion caused  by  the  defeat  of  the  royalists,  and 
the  moderation  of  the  Scots,  who,  notwitb- 
standing  the  success  of  their  arms,  afiected  to 
desire  an  accommodation,  inclined  the  English 
to  peace,  and  none  but  the  court  party  ap- 
proved of  a  continuation  of  the  war,    In  these 
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circmnstances,    with  an    army    of  enemies 
before  him,  and  a  number  of  mal^contents  in 
the  kingdom,  and  even  in  his  own  9rmy,  the 
king  could  not  raise  supplies   in  the  same 
manner  as  be  had  hitherto  practised.     He  had 
abeady  bought  upon  credit  all  the  pepper 
belongiog  to  the  East  India  merchants,  and 
Mid  it  for  ready  money.     He  had  also  at- 
tempted  to  borrow  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  had  the 
mortification  of  experiencing  a  denial.     But 
he  soon  devised  the  means  of  revenge.    The 
city  having  some  time  before  settled  a  colony 
at  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  had  obtained  a 
nyjral  patent  for  certain  lands  in  that  country. 
But  the  Londoners  had  no  sooner  refosed  to 
lend  the  king  money,  than  the  lord  mayor 
and  sheriffs  were  cited  before  the  Star-chamber 
to  answer  the  charge  of  having  abused  their 
patent,  ^and  usurping  more  lands  than  had 
been  granted  to  the  city.     On  t(iis  charge, 
whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  the  Londoners 
were  condemned  to  forfeit  their  patent,  and 
obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  its  renewal. 
By  this  violent  measure,  and  by  the  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  ship-money,  the  unfortunate 
moDarch  made  the  city  of  London  his  enemy, 
a  circumstance  of  which  he  afterwards  ex? 
fierienced  the  fatal  effects.   * 
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After  the  Scots  had  taken  Neivcastle,  they 
presented  i^  hamble  petition  ibr  peace;  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  thej  issued  manifestos  to 
justiff  their  conduct,  and  to  engage  the 
English  in  their  cause,  bj  innnuatiog  that 
the  liberties  of  England  were  equally  in 
danger  with  those  of  Scotland.  Addressea 
were  also  presented  by  several  nobles,  as  also 
from  the  city  of  London,  requesting  the  king 
to  summon  a  parliament  as  the  only  raeana 
of  restoring  the  public  tranquillity.  Charles 
now  perceived  that  the  calling  a  parliament 
was  the  ardent  desire  of  the  nation,  as  well 
as  a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  But,  in  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
a  House  of  Commons  would  be  ia?ottrable  to 
the  court.  The  impossibility,  however,  t^ 
obtaining  supplies  by  the  methods  hitherto 
need,  obliged  the  king  to  act  contrary  to  his 
inclination.    A  parliament  was  called,  and 

]^^  9^  had  no  sooner  met  than  the  com- 
A.  D.  1640.  0I00JI  evidently  shewed  their  inten- 
tions. The  entrance  of  the  Scots  into  England 
gave  them  a  great  advantage,  by  obliging  the 
king  to  maintain  an  army  which  rendered 
him  dependent  on  parliamentary  support. 

At  this  juncture,  the  nation  was  running 
into  th^  extreme  of  lanaticism,  and  it  was  not 
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difitcalt  to  perceive  that  a  terrible  storm 

tbreateaed  .both  the  church  and  the  state. 

The  tvo  great  parties  that  divided  the  par* 

KameDt    were    the    episcopalians    and    the 

presbyterians.    But  among  the  more  rigid 

presbjterians  lay  concealed    a    number   of 

independents,  who  had  long  disguised  their 

Tidigions  and  political  sentiments.    Most  of 

these  were  men  of  great  abilities,  and  of  a 

daring  temper,  who  meditated  nothing  less 

than  the  total  subversion  of  the  government, 

and  concealing  their  real  designs  till  a  proper 

opportunity,  improved  every  occasion  to  sow 

dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  parlia« 

ment,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  project.* 

During  the  space  of  nearly  two  years  from 
November  3d,  1640,  to  the  25th  August, 
1642,  the  history  of  this  reign  presents 
nothing  but  a  series  of  parliamentary  debates^ 
popalar  petitions,  and  a  continued  contest 
between  the  court  and  the  nation.f  In  the 
first  session  of  this  parliament,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  give  his  assent  to  a  number  of  acts 
for  redress  of  grievances.  Among  these  was 
ao  act  for  triennial  parliaments,  by  which  it 
ordained  that  a  parliament  should  as- 


i  Vi4«  Katb.  C«ll.  toL  4.  and  Claread^  vol.  1. 
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semble  every  three  years,  even  although  the 
king  should  neglect  to  issue  a  saiqimons.  By 
another,  the  Star-chamber  and  high  oommis* 
ision  court  were  abolished:  the  former  had 
long  subsisted,  and  been  considered  as  origin- 
ating in  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land ;  but, 
during  the  latter  reigns,  it  had  become  an 
engine  of  tyranny  :  the  latter  had  been 
established  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  a 
real  court  of  inquisition.*  Had  the  parlia- 
ment, therefore,  stopped  here,  the  abolition 
of  these  two  courts  would  have  ifierited  the 
thanks  and  applause  of  posterity. 

But  the  parliament,  not  contented  with 
limiting  the  royal  authority,  resolved  to  re- 
duce it  to  an  empty  name.  The  views  of  the 
presbyterian^,  however,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  the  destruction  of  the  chief  of 
the  royal  and  episcopalian  party.  Thomas 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  cele- 
brated Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were 
sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  general  charge  of  endea- 
vouring to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land,  and  to  introduce  popery  and  arbitrary 
power.  The  commons  soon  after  passed  a  bill 
of  attainder  against  Strafford»  declaring  him 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  the  lords  gave  it 

*  Millar's  Hist.  View  of  Eof .  Got.  S.  p.254»  855,:&c. 
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their  approbation.     But  when  tbe  royal  as- 
sent was  reqaired,  the  king  found  himself  in 
an  uneasj  situation.     He  loved  tbe  earl  of 
Strafibrd,  and  he  could  not,  in  conscience, 
condemn  a  man  who  had  acted  according  to 
bis  orders,   and  done  nothing  but  what  was 
agreeable  to  his  maxims  of  government.    The 
commons,   imagining  that   the  king  would 
endeavour  to  free  himself  from  these  diffi- 
culties bj  tbe  dissolution  of  parliament,  a 
bill  was  brought  in  for  its  continuance.    This 
bill,  which  enacted  that  the  parliament  should 
not  be  dissolved,  rapidly  passed  through  both 
houses,  and  the  king  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  it  his  assent.     But  while 
Charles  thus  resigned  one  of  his  chief  pre- 
rogatives, and  was  under  the  greatest  anxiety. 
on  accoant  of  the  act  of  attainder  against  his 
£atTonrite  minister,  he  was  relieved  from  his 
embarrassment  by  a  letter  from  tbe  earl  of 
Strafibrd  himself,    requesting    that   his  life 
might  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  king,  therefore,  reasoning  on  the  principle 
"  Volenti  non  fit  injuria,^^*  and  overcome  by 
the  pressing  instances  of  the  parliament,  gave 
his  assent  to  the  bill.     Two  days  afterwards 
the  earl  of  Strafford  was  executed,  and  in  his 


•  M  To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  iqjnry,'*  as  aocicDt  maiim  of  (be 
idiools. 
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last  moments  displayed  a  Roman  fortitodo^ 
He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  in  better 
times  would  have  met  with  a  better  fiite.  At 
his  trial  he  displayed  an  eloquence  that 
shewed  him  little  inferior  to  the  most  cele- 
brated orators  of  antiquity.* 

The  death  of  this  minister,  however,  was 
fiir  from  establishing  harmony  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects.  Charles  was  not  only 
obliged  to  conclude  an  inglorious  treaty  with 
the  Scots,  and  to  grant  them  all  their  demands, 
but  had  the  additional  mortification  to  see 
the  English  House  of  Commons  approye  of 
their  conduct,  and  grant  them  a  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward  for 
their  irruption  into  England.  The  whole 
kingdom  being  now  in  a  ferment^  the  catholics 
of  Ireland  seized  this  opportunity  of  throwing 
off  the  yoke  by  which  they  had  long  been 
oppressed,  and  to  revenge  the  iiyuries  which 
they  had  suffered.  The  protestants  were 
massacred  without  any  distinction 
*'  '  *  of  age,  sex,  or  rank,  and  the  parlia* 
ment  endeavoured  to  fix  on  Charles  the 
improbable  imputation  of  favouring  the  re- 
bels, and  countenancing  these  atrocities.  In 
the  itiean  while,  the  commons  of  England, 

«  M«lw. 46.    WhUeVck,  44. 


^hd  pretended  s6  gt^iki  Mbl  «»#  Mligton^ 

instead  of  tigjfttoMly  fciipportihg  their  pro- 

testaht:  br6thi«tl  in  Ii^land «  v^et^  uoMy  inttntr 

'  on  sal>V«Hittg  thfe  Myal  Atltkority  and  tiie 

eMabti^hed  thurcti.    A  variety  of  acts,  all 

tending  '  to   tfai&  objeet,   weM    snecessively 

passed;  «hd  th6  kitig  fSntid  himself  qnder  the 

necessity  Of  gititig  his  assent.    The  bishops 

irere  bbt  only  <?«pelled  frem  the  House  of 

LArdSi,  bht  severd  df  them,  oti  Mm<Aistratingr 

ilgstltiM  thiA  nn^ttsiitilitlttnal  measnM,  ware 

accnsedl  df  tr^bmk  HbA  Mnt  to  tfa^  Toiveh 

'the  pAriiataiApt  also  assumed,  dr  at  lea^t 

i»ttolrted  ftbtti  ^i  lllfigi  the  piiwer  of  chasiiig 

hts  piivy  conntiil.    Bat  fbi«  fevolutionizinj^ 

mge  Was  flbt  ebnflded  to'* the  parliaiiient.  Tba 

eitise^^  i^  Lbttdbn  itere  exasf>erated  againiA 

the  kSng ;  and  th^  oMhfaons  i^re  eneoeraged 

by  the  populace,  y^ho  daily  SBrroutided  tkk 

botlsefiital  irepfobat^,  frith  tataiultabus  oiiest. 

tire  e&ndA«t  6f  the  C6Wt; 

The  prtosbyteHims,  fttndlig  whom  the  inde* 
pendents  'Weti  itttiladM,  had  now  obtained  k 
decided  aseend«My  in  the  parliameatj  imd^ 
dedgn  of  oV^rtatlhing  the  charch  aild  the  statb 
became  tisible.  lii  this  deoline  of  tbe  royd 
titlth6rity,  ChAfles  aeoelerated  hisitaisfortunea 
hf  a  measure  extremely  illsnitod  to  tba  eom4 
ple^tion  of  the  timet.    He  ti^ent  in  person  to 

TOL  u.  s 
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the  house,  and  placing  himself  id  the  speaker's, 
chair,  impeached  Hive  of  the,  member  of  high 
t)-eason,  and  rjequired  that  they  should  be 
apprehended.  These  were  the  lord  KimboltoOv 
Sir  Arthur  Hasselrig,  Mr.  JHampdffQt  Mr. 
Pjm,  Mr.HolHs,  and  Mr.  Stroud,  who  bwig 
previously  apprized  of  his  intention  hadinade 
their  escape.  The  kinjg  disappoint^,  pjer- 
plexed,  and  not  knowing  on  whom  \q  xely^ 
went  next,  to  Guildhall^  an^  made  his  com- 
plaint to.tliie  lord  mayor,  and  common  council 
of  London. .  But  he  soon  c|is(M>vered  t^at the. 
city  was  wholly  devote^  to  ^he  parliament. 
The  commons  had  already  stripped  the  Jiii^ 
of  the  greatest  part  of  bis  pr^gi^tiyes,  ai^dhia 
attempt  to  inqirison  their  meqdbets  afforded 
them  a  pretext  for  divesting  him  pf  the  remain- 
der of  his  authority.  They  petitioned  that  the 
Tower  of  London,  with  Hull,  Portsmouth,, 
and  the  fleet,  should  be  put  into  thdir  hands. 
The  kiiig,  after  some  contest,  was  brought  to 
a  compliance  with  these  deiqands.  ^ut  when 
the  commons  required  that  the  militia  should 
be  pbiced  nadier  their  direction  ipr  a  limited 
time,  the  king,  resolving  not  to  resign  this 
last  reminant  pf  his. authority,  replied  *'No 
not  fmr  an  hour.'^  Things  being  now  come 
to  a  crisis,  both  parties  prepared  for  war. 
Charles  departed  fcr  the  north,  and  made  an 
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tuiSBOcessfiil  attempt-  to  enter  Httll»  vthefe  the* 
pariiameot  had  placed  Sir  John  Hotbauii  as 
gOYemer.  The  king  being  joined  by  many 
of  the  nability  and  gentry  of  Yorkshire  and 
the  neighbouring  coupties^  erected  his  stand- 
aid  at  Nottingham.  The  queen,  in  the  mean 
vhito)  went  to  HoUand  to  raise  mon^  on  the 
cmim  jeirelsy  and  to  provide  limmunition 
and  forces.  By  these,  means  the  king  soon 
nw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  ooasiderable 
amy.  The  parliament,  in  the  mean  while, 
was  not  idle.  Its  chief  iresouroes  lay  in  Lon- 
don, wtiere  men  and  money  nvere  raised  with 
aiteaishuig  rapidity.  The  pulpits  Msouunded 
y^ith  iniataieiatory  sermoils,  which  inspired 
tbepe^le  with  religious' and  militaiy  enthu- 
suont;  and  the  puritanical  preachets  wave 
the  best  recruiters  for  the  parliamentarian 
army.  But  while  both  sides  pcepatedfor 
war,  th^y  endeavoured  to  fix  on  each  other 
the  Uame  of  the  infraction  of  peace,  and 
dispersed  numerous  manifestos  in  justification 
of  their  eonduet* .  ' 

The  earl  of  Essex  being  appointed  general 
for  the  parliament,  military  operations  com- 
neaced.  Daring  the  two  first  campaigns  the 
royal  araaa  were  successful.  The  first  general 
~  <kt  w,  engagement  took  place  at  Edgehili, 
A.0.ISA.    -^   Warwickshire*      Both   parties 
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daimcd  th««  victory ;  Imt  the  advmftt«g^  waft 
evidentl J  •  on  *  the  •  sicte  bf  tb^  kiiig.  it  has 
been  generally  soppoaed  that  Charka  wa$ 
guilty  of  afatid  error  4a  not  adimcii^  to 
Leodan  inwiadiatety  after  tliiit  aciioii»  ead 
that.  bylM*4eBisii(e  «  meaaora.he  tkrfghtat 
onoe  hawitennuiated  *-  the  war.  This  ^ajiso 
tdfifsiodeed^  appeaaf  to  be  justified:  by  tile 
eKtranie  tonsteraatioii  that  pervaded  •  tile 
metn^pblia  on  the  bare  apprdien^a  e^f  bis 
sipproacb*^..  But  the  -grand  misiblloae  of 
ChadeSf  during  this  important  contest,  seeais' 
to  have  been  tbe^Tervuliag  inioenee  d)P eorni* 
selloiSf  wba  were  unwiUiag  to  <  ava^  eoeb 
aoiiC€|saipns.a8  might  have  procwad  a  peace, 
and  incapaUe  of  skilfully  oonduottjig  ,tfae 
war.  While  Londoa  was  iq  the  hands  of  tbe 
parliavMatarianf ,  and  the  great  source  of  tb«r 
strength,  k  was  unreasonable  to  think  of 
redudng  them  to  subjection  by  arms..  Fraai 
EdgebiU,  tbo  king  marcaad  towarda  the 
SDuth,,  and  inade  biasBdf  master  of  Raadtag 
and  Brentford ;  but  instead  of  aMkmg  «  bold 
attempt  on  th^  metropoliay  tliie  success  of 
"whkk  vsufit  have  d^ended  on  the  eelevity  of 
his  ojpQralionB,  his  delay  affbrdedi  the  earl  of 
Essex  t^ma  to  approach  with  his  army. 

" .lA       '    '   "■■■     I't^agtttea 

^     *  Clarend.  2.  p.  40;  4T, «,  Ac.   ' 
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If  wduld  be  tadioutf  and  at  tbk  day  dtiim 
terastiog  to  describe  all  the  battles^  the  ^kiN 
iniAm  and  sieges,  and  the  ineffWetual  nego- 
ciations  that  took  place  between  the  two 
eoactendng  pfartiesl  In  this  detsiil  of  public 
eillflmities^  wo  discover  tew  great  •  strokes 
eillior  in  politics  or  war.  All  Tras  a  scene  of 
chihosiastii  acal  and  i«ligiois  bigotry  6p«i 
prosaing  aaod  dovsistating  the  coniitry.  .  Some 
cdmitier,  toww^  add  firtnilies^  declared  fof 
the  kirig,  othoili  for  the  parllattliint.  The 
principal  plaoet  ki  the  kingdoin  were  alter- 
tatdy  cdptored;  aiid  frequently  pldindered 
bj  tbo  cdntoBding  atHiiis;  and  a*  contignoui 
ooanties  and  noigbbooting  towns  were  oMni 
in'the  hands  of  of^oisfle  parties,  ttr6  hoistilo 
garrisons  rsraged,  iii  a  werdless  nMfaner^  the 
^rroanding  country.*  At  om  peviod  of  ih& 
wwTi  the  king  faady  aioordvag  tor  tbe  best  coni^ 
paiatliHi)  about  two  hundred  thoMAmdbnlett  in. 
mrumf  and  as  the  ferco9  of  the  parHame^ 
could  not  be  gneatly  ialbrk>r,  fengland  dttf* 
playodtlie  horrible  apecie»dle  «f  biMween  thre^ 
aadr  hnr  buiidred  thouMnd  of  her  fflntftkul 
sons  ^uj^oyed  in  mutoaf  butchery,  h  ia 
easy  to  cofleeiTe  the  miseries  of  llie  people!  at 


Liocota  sBd  NottiflghMB,  which  men  held  by  the  pvlUuBcal,  sad 
tiaUte  MeM  wm  di^layttd  Onikkwolb'kiasdom. 
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this  calatnifoas  period,  of  Which  the  recollec*' 
tion  maj  teach  posterity  to  deprecate  the  evils 
of  civil  ypar,  and  to  set  a  just  value  on  public 
trapquillity.  *     I 

After  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  the  psriiament 
called  in  the  Scots  to  their  assistanoB.  The 
king,  however, .  iivas  for  ai  considerable  time 
suocessful;  .  The  first  disastrous  blow  which 
jDiySd,  «  bis  army:  received  was  at  Manton 
A.  D.  1644.  ]\|oor^  abont  six  miles  from  York. 
Prince  .Rupert  .commanded  the  rojal  army, 
and  headed  the  left  wing:  die  right  was  com«. 
maoded  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  with  colonel 
Hurry,  and  the  main  body  by  general  Goring, 
The  right  wing  of  the  parliamentarians  wtt 
kdby  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  left  by  the 
earl  of  Manchester  and  bis  lietenant-general 
Oliver  Crbmwell :  lord  Fair&x  and  the  earl 
of  Leven,  who  commanded  thfe  Scots,  were 
placed. in  the  centre.  The  accounts  of  this 
battle  Hre,  as  Rapin  observes,  extremely  ob- 
scure $^  but  the  result  wa^  the  total  defeat  of 
the  itoyal  army,  with  the  loss  of  fou^  thonsand 
Itilled,  and  a  great  number  of  wounded  and 
priftoners.  This  disaster,  'however,  was  in 
part  epmpeolsated  by  advantages  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    Negociations  for  peace 
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H-ere  also  commeuced,  but  they  terminated 
without  effect.     The  obstinacy  and  bigotry  of 
both  parties  were  insuperable  obstacles  to  a* 
pacification.    The  king  considered  the  church 
of  England  as  the  door  of  salvation :  the  par* 
liament ,  esteemed  its  doctrines  abominable 
and   its    rites    idolatrous.      Never  did  any 
country  exhibit  a  more  disgusting  scene  of 
saperstition,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance,  than 
England  presented  at  this  calamitous  period. 
The  celebrated  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  hsifl  lingered  almost  four  years  in  prison ; 
ted  it  was  now  resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial. 
He  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  the  bill 
for  his  attainder  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  only  one  dissentient  voice.*    In 
the  House  of  Lords  it  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion, which,  however,  was  at  last  overruled.* 
The  bill  having  passed  both  houses,  the  arch- 
bishop was  condemned  and  soon  after  exe- 
j«o.  loth.     cnted.    On  the  scaffold  he  behaved 
A.  0.1645.    ^jjIj  ^  becoming   fortitude,    and 
made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  bad  ransacked  every  corner  of  his 
heart,  and  could  not  find  there  one  sin  that 
merited  death  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land* 
It  is  evident  that  his  death  was  predeter- 

■  .    .1  ■  ■        .    jt  .:  tf 

•  ilapio,9.p.507. 
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miaedf  iMi4  th^  ^efiuss^t\qn  brought  ag«iii9t 
htm  of  iuteadiBg  to  restore  t\^e  catholic 
Mltgieq,  AppiearB  to  have  beei^  wholly  d«ti- 
tute  of  fauiKlsitionf  But  it  ii  certain  that  W 
bad  beon  Qae  of  th^  ohiof  advisers  ol"  tl«a 
arbitrary  m^asares  which  the  luqg  had  ptirn 
8|ied,  aiod  particularly  of  the  p^r^^cutio^  of 
the  paritafM,  mid  the  attempt  t^  foiea  tli^ 
chuteh  of  SoQklaud  ^  a  coiif»rinaty  to  that  of 
Eaglaud*  H»9  cofiiiselil  hi^d,  theMfiire^  eoi^« 
tributed,  ia  m  $m4U  cUsiee,  to  e|^cit§  %he 
troubles  if  bich  oonTitlsed  %k^  iMOgdom.  I^ 
was  welLvevse4  i&  schc^l  divin^y,  a«d  leai^t 
ed  in  the  iangnages;  ba%  Ins.  fgrnm  vr«i 
narrow^  an4  his  tiiind  was  attafhe^  to:  £4^ 
ToloDS  eeremoftite^  which  he  raaM4  aqMNIg 
the  essentiak  of  veli^f.  IHo|vYith»lM4i«|^ 
the  calanmiee  of  his  eq^nesy  it  eaiim^t.'^ 
doubted  that  1m  W^  A  Ma^er^'piotiBBtavIt 
but  it  must  he  <Hiiitfe9M4,  %k9^  sqpers^tJMt 
bi^gotry,  and  intcilefai^e,  were  ^«bingn«Bihiii|^ 
ttaits  in  his  ohara^tef?.^ 

With  the  fate  oi^  this  faiMUs  fvii^t%,  tPuH 
of  the  established  veUgiMi  scmm  to  ba¥6'b«iMl, 
uniltd.  CNfe  the  vety  same.d^  that  this  iMd^ 
p;l&sed  the  biU  o^  aitaindaf  ag#aM(  th#  rnnkc^ 
bishop,  the  cenmion  pn^yev  wsi^  abolishedt 


*  Vide  Bttinet^  l^hif 9ft)i».  "^iiidal's  notes,  &c. 


Thus  ^P  dinrcb  of  Bnl^lwid  ^|is  cend«r«4 
iwnsqtUittljr  pn^ytoiiaQ  to  tfie  great  s^tiafap- 
ti<m  of  tb4.  Scots*  aii4  the  leading  men  of 
both  houses.  This  was  an  insurnwoatable 
obatade  to  the  paQiftcaUcion  which  was  then 
'  n^pniating  at  Uxhtidga  ^  fpf »  befides  all  ihe 
other  pgin,t(i,of  dispiit^,  Charhw  nerer  coul4 
he  hMMigl^t  taa^nfwnt  that  th^  church  ^vi\A. 
Va  .iiit)l>ont  Imbqiis ;  aa4.it  ma^  trulj  heJsaid, 
thft  ha  saqrifified  biswown  .aqd  his.  Ufi)  t^  ftha 
camaof  epiacf^paqr, ,  . 

0«l^llg  the  Q^gopiatiboa  fox  {M^aoer  V^e, 
<|:!nuuweU,  an4  other  leadecs  of  the  ^|icie* 
jpaadeati*  bvoiight  in  a  b^l,fixr.  excluding  all 
aMll^)ers  of  the  parliaia^t  ifoni.anjt  conn 
wand  99  the  armj.  This  biUr  which  if  known 
by  ^  HMV  of  the  adiMei^jriag  ondiaancc^ 
iMLviag  passed  in  both  booses,  the  pwsiqN 
immn  gMN^nds,  d^  aarUof  ^ssex,  J>eobi|^ 
and  Manqbestec*  sunren^eced  their  c^nm^is- 
aion»»  and  Sir  Thomas  Fair£n^  was  appointed 
oowjnvMyfqr  in  chief  of  the  fn^f.  The  wm 
tfm^  ¥^.a,|nesbjteaan;  bn^  he  coffered 
hinvalf  ta.ber.alinast  wholly  directed  b7< 
Cross  vallf»who»  by  hia  pretended  zeal  for  tho 
caiuK  Q^  religion  aild  liber^»  hadguned  aA 
ascendency  over  his  mind.  It  was  then  re- 
solved to  new  mo^  the  army ;  and  coirimis- 
sioters  b^ttg  appointed  by  the  comnions  fi>r 
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that  purpose,  Cromwell  had  so  much  infiuenee 
in  the  business  thiat  most  of  the  presbyterian 
officers  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  filled 
with  independents. 

The  ni^ociatiotis  at  UxbridM 
being bfoken  off,  and  thepsirlia* 
ment^rian  army  neiir  modelled  sfccordtng  to 
theintehtions  of 'Cromwell,  th^  troops  took 
the  field)  and  militkiy  operat?6Vi8  on  both 
si&9' displayed  a' sb^e  of  great  lictivtty: 
Omitting  a  number  of  infbricMr  ti^sa«!tio)te» 
it^iifBces  to  6ay  that  the  fktal  battle  of  Nate* 
b;)^,'iiiNorthampt6fashire,  decided  the  contest 
jaiie  14th,  between'  -the  king  •  and-  the  parlia- 
▲.Di'16411*  mfent:  Prince  Rupert  commanded 
thi^  iigfat  wfAg  of  th^  royal  army,  Sir  Marma* 
dtike  Langdale  the  left,  and  iHe  king  led'  oh 
the  main  body.*  Sir  Jacob  Asolie}^  tbe  *earl 
of  Lindseyi  lord  BArd,  and  Sir  George  L^hle 
wete  at  the  head  of  the  rescfrve.  The  tight  of 
the  parliament's  catalry  was  coihmahded  by 
Cromwell,  the  left  by  Iretoh:*  FiiiMdf'and 
Skippon  led  oti  th^  centre.  Ofa  this  Aitat  day 
the  king  displa^red'ati  extraohlinary  courage^ 
Hid  ti'oops,  hbwever,  were  totiiUy  dispersed: 
five  thousand  wMe  made  prisoners,  and  to 
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complete  Us  mi&fortuDe  he  lost  all  his  ar- 
ttflery  and  eamp  ^uipage,  with  his  cabinet 
of  seeret  papers.  The  pariiament  owed  this 
Tietorj,  in  a  great  measure,  to  thecoarage 
and  activity^  C?romwei],  who  hariog,  by  a 
vigorous  charge,  dispersed  the  left  wing  of  the 
king^s  horse,  attacked  the  infimtry  in  flank, 
ind  bore  down  all  opi^oBition. 

After  this  fatal  day  the  war  was  only  a 
series  of  disasters  on  the  side  of  the  king,  his 
garrismis  snrrendered  one  after  another,  and 
he  was  totally  nnable  to  keep  the  field  against 
bis  enemies*  In  this  desperate  state  of  his 
affairs,  he  adopted  the  unfortunate  exp^ient 
of  taking  refbge  with  the  Scotch  army,  which 
was  then  <  besieging  Newark,  It  seems  that 
he  had  received  some  ragne  assnrancds  of 
safety  from  the  principal  officers ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Scotch  had  entered  into 
any  treaty  with  the  king,  or  that  they  sold 
him  to  the  English  parliament  as  it  has  ofteA 
been  represented*  The  fact  was  that  they 
demanded;  and  after  some  dispute  received, 
fi»ur  himdiied  thousand  pounds,  the  sum  due 
to  them  Ibfr  their  arrears.  This  affiiir  being 
ended,  the  Scotch  returned  to  their  own 
country.  I'But  their  |iatliament  had  decreed 
thkt  the  kikig^  could  not  be  admitted  into 
S0otli«d^  uAt^'he  hadgiren  a  satisfactory 
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mumvt  tp  cartaiapf9ppfa])i  prpseatetl  tp  hm 
io  t^e  paptfB  of  tfie  iM*o  kiiig4oin&,    £l(e  iHuae^ 

IIm  pi^lio  £Mth  ,fU|f4.  .s^cilritjr.  <^  tbe  fiailw- 
nent  ftt^  tke  $«!0t(^  yow<prnfniw>i»Bf»;  tM  be 
shquld  tb^Tf.  b^  $f9«t^4  witb  fSHMfft  •ii4 
bwMwr^.tbatao.lie.aii^  ^||k;A««doia  A«ge- 
ciate  witb  tbe  purJ^MWiMit*  iTb«AW»bA<IM« 
^ipl^  bi»f^W»t  iato  <ip^ifkii(tiff9l«  awipied 

#[«  .S<nt8i  i^fiiigvM  him  W  A(»  Kiglssh  «9fi»- 
y^tioiMffi»>  m|b(t«it  'hsk^  aUe  ^.  iKmimw  tbe 

8IU|bA  t^  a8flendeii^7».  and  tb«  pMnreBtfliwIk 
tf»e  4gMiiM<Mm$Pt  bad.  wra«ted  ffM»  itb«  )|hi|; 
^rwsfiDfi  |raBf|9ii|«A(t9-tfr«araf.  70.0^9 
^lmi¥Hi-4f»y\im  (HJ^woe  b^  fwivtlj  <(«a^ 
tribiitfc^; .  Q)iy^  .CiQWFdl  b«4  by  tthia  mpa- 
tfurl^.fMi^.ojf  po(ifi]i.4lisfiB|lved  tbe  moan 
h|B|^ieef)k.!tb^.  ^09  .a«A  .the  pwrlJUMoea/t,  bjr 
exi^vtcU^gtbieaienMwm  «f  bplb.bojIMi  6«ft 
aqgnJwUtaiVcoqmWfli  Tbe iqpvtt.ifMii'lieiiitf 
tbf«4^rf,.«md<id.i  |thei,<)iNiMOO«».«iew(Aiau«Mw 
oil  ii)ftb^4iii9  thft  fHFWJ*  ;«v||i«k  tbejidiegiM  «» 

cfMP«id«  «»  ^  <)«vi§wnw^'«m4e4  -^ut  <?!«»» 
M[flU,rfipI[ff(^,|p^ppqf  i|,Aenigi»ao  bwtileto 


who  #etti^  «p]p«uatlMi  M  ^inqiitt-e  Into  the' 
gifevaAoM'Af  thettTBijr,  ftnd  toiay  them  hefore 
parliaraen t.  A  scene  of  mataal  recrimiaation 
emneAz  negooiatiom  imre  Mtamnenced  with'- 
OQteA^t:  ^e^drjrcottceMibtioftbepafiiaiiieiit 
was  pmtlocttVe  of  new  deuiaiidB  fiom  the 
army.  •  Tbie  was  the  crisis  of  Cromweirs 
lartme^  and  lie  resolTMl  to  deite  so  fkvoarable 
aa  opp^rtutiity  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
Us  ^re^tness*  The  king  kAd  hitherto  re* 
laaitied  i^the  power  of  the  parliament;  bat 
CromiWfll  ^esdfviag  to  become  master  of  his 
person,  sent  to  .rembTe  htm  from  Holmby 
castle  to  NoKraiorleet.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  paiifameat  eomplaiiied  of  this  insolence: 
the  um/y  marched  towards  London,  where  dll 
was  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The  eoimaoti 
cDWdl  beiaig  assembled,  ordered  the  city  to 
be  pat  la  a  sttteof  defbnee,  and  published  a 
nttiftsle)  exporing  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  army.  The  parliament,  in  the  mean 
whale,  waa  divided  into  two  laetione;  and  the 
tyeakeas,  with  sixty-two  members,  quitted 
die  koases,  aaid  took  refuge  witii  the  army; 
winie  tka  o^eia  who  nanained,  continued  to 
iiiSM  orders  wkhout  haviog  the  power  to  en< 
teoe  eiiedience^  Biit  Cromwell,  with  the 
tiao  sp^shelra  mtdf  the  fagitive  members  at  the 
haadof  the  mmi3F»  saaa  approached  the  BMtro«. 
polis.    The  citiaeas»  notwithstanding  their 
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preparations  for  r^isttnee,  o^n^  t^iiga^eSf . 
and  gisperal  Fairfax  took,  po^ieflfiioa  of  tbe 
Totver. 

During  these  transactions  both  the  presbjr- 
terians  and  tbe  independents  had  privatdjr 
entered  into  negoqiations  with  the  kingi  who- 
had  been  removed  to  Hampton  contt.  .  But 
Charles  no  sooner  perceived  thi^  the  anpij 
possessed  all  the  power,  than  he  h^;an  to 
entertain  apprehensions  for  his  sa^ty^  and 
attempted  to  make  bis  escape**    6nt  in  .thitf 
undertaking  he  was  attended  bj  his  nsnsd  ill 
fortune,  and  was  obliged  to  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the  isle  of  Wight,, 
who  conducted  him  as  a  prisoner  t^.Caris-. 
brook  castle,  where  he  was  trei^ed  with  an 
appearance  of  respect. 

Cromwell,  who,  by  his  infln«[i€e  over  tbe 
army,  was  now  becoming  all  powerful,  ww 
in  danger  of  seeing  all  his  prefects  fnistrated 
by  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  which  he 
himself  had,  for  some  time,  given  enconraig^* 
ment.  There  had  been,  for  a  short  periody 
a  new  faction  in  the  army  called  LeveUen^ 
whose  object  it  was  to  abolish  all  distinotionsy 
and  to  establish  a  perfect  equality  in  m»|r 
and  estates  throughout  the  kingdom,  ]>arifig 
the  contest  between  the  army  and  tbe.  parlia* 

*  Ludlow,!. p. fisr. 


flxent,  the  .g^afral  o,^lcer3  bad  Mcouraged* 
these  mei^.  and  all^nred  fhem  to  fdrm  a  sepa^ 
nte  council,  hy  meaii$  of ^ their  delegates, 
vhicb  T^era  called  Agiti^tors.  But  as  soon  as 
the  parliament  was  subdue^,  it  was  thought 
necessarj  to  suppress  these  asseniblies.  The 
soldiers,  however,  contiac^ed  their  assemblies 
ia  spite  of  their  officers  and  in  defiance  to  the 
orders  of  their  general.  They  even  pretended 
to  the  right  of  settling  the-.gpvernment,  and 
drew  up  a  plan  for  that  pujtpose.  The  gene« 
lal  officers,  therefore,  were  not  a  little  embar* 
rused.  But  Cromwell  iindertook,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  to  free  .himself  from  a 
faction  so  dangerous  in  an  army.  Taking  a 
chosen  guard,  he  came  unqcpectedlj  to  their 
assemblj,  and  asking  some  questions  to  which 
they  gave  insolent  answers,  he  laid  two  or 
three  of  them  on  the  ground  with  his  own 
hand ;  and  the  guards,  by  a  sudden  charge^ 
diapening  the  rest,  many  of  them  were  taken, 
some  of  whom  were  hanged  on  the  spot,  and 
seat  others  prisoners  to  London.  By  a  repeti* 
tioa  of  su^h  encounters,  he  soon  subdued  those 
daring  men,  whom  his  own  example  had 
taught  to  set  all  established  authority  at 
defiance.^ 


BasPBaBassaB 
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While  the  king  i^as  at  Hampton  court,  lie 
had  priv$,tely  treated  With  the  |MrMbyteriaii8, 
the  independents,  and  the  Scots.  It  Would 
be  tedious  to  detail  the  particitlatB  of  those 
ineffectual  negociations.*  The  parliatneftt, 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  whole  kingdotn, 
were  agitated  by  factions,  and  divided  into 
parties,  whose  measures  wene  oontinually 
fluctuating;  and  the  king  was  bewildered 
in  the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  while  Crom- 
well and  the  army  had  only  Mte  object  in 
view.  All  England  was  now  in  such  a  state 
of  Confusion  that  the  most  profbund  politi-^ 
cian  could  form  no  conjecture  of  the  result  o^ 
these  convulsions. 

The  Confinement  of  the  king  in  Carisbrook 
castle  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  iiego^ 
ciation$ ;  and  at  length  the  Scots,  who  clearly 
perceived  the  views  of  the  independents, 
raised  &n  army  for  the  purpose  of  restoring* 
him  to  his  throne.  Charles  now  saw  his 
afihirta  begin  to  have  a  more  fetdurable  aspect^ 
but  his  hopes  were  soon  disappointed.  The 
Scotch  having  entered  England,  Cromwell 
took  the  field  with  his  veteran  army.  Snccese 
seemed  to  secorid  all  his  designs.  He  defeated 
their  forces,  and  took  their  general,  the  duke 

*  See  tbeoi  io  Clarehd.  tot.  S.  ftdAwortk,  toI.T,  ae»  * 


of  Hilmiltoh  prisoner.  Fairfax  was  equally^ 
succegsiul  in  reducing  the  royalists  of  Kent 
and  Essex,  and  having  laid  siege  to  Colchester, 
which  had  declared  for  the  king,  he  compelled 
that  city  to  surrender  ait  discretion. 

The  parliament  now  Wdfs  extremely  'de- 
sirous ofixmiing  to  an  agreement  with  thef 
king,  as  the  only  means  (if  counteracting  the 
views  of  the  generals.  But  it  was  too 
late:  th^  victorious  army  returned,  and  with 
furious  ffemonstrances  demanded  jii&ti^e  on 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  whom  they  accused 
of  being  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  that 
had  afflicted  the  country.  General  Fairfax, 
influenced  by  Cromweilj  rembved  the  royal 
prisoner  from  Carisbrook  to  Hurst  Castle. 
The  parliament  remonstrated  againfl^  this 
proceeding,  and  began  to  issue  orders  for  ^ 
more  eflTectual  opposition.  But  on  receiving 
a  message  from  Crom^vell,  intimating  that  hfe 
intended  to  pay  them  a  visit  the  next  day* 
with  his  army,  and  requiring  them,  at  the 
same  time,  td  raise  him  forty  thousand  pounds 
in  the  city  of  London,  they  were  terrified  into 
a  compliance  with  his  demand.  The  general 
advanced  with  his  army  and  took  up  his 
.  quarters  in  the  skirts  of  the  city.  He  then 
placed  a  guard  at  the  parliament  house,  and 
seized  those  members*    whom    he    tfaoaght 

VOL.  n.  T 
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hostile  to  his  designs.  Colonel  Pride,  ope  of 
his  officers,  took  forty-one  of  them  into 
custody.  On  the  following  day  a  hundred 
more  of  the  members  were  denied  entrance 
into  the  house.  That  part  of  the  house  which 
now  remained,  was  composed  of  a  small 
number  of  independents,  who  voted  according 
to' the  dictates  of  the  general,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ludicrous  name  of  the 
Rump.  Thus  did  the  presbyterians,  who  had 
overtu^-ned  the  church  and  the  throne,  fall 
victims  to  the  military  power  which  they  had 
used  as  the  instrument  for  accomplishing  their 


^  The  Rjump  parliaOEient  was  nothing  more 
than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the. army,  the 
officei^  of  which  directed  all  its  proceedings. 
In  %hi^  obkcure  assembly  it  was  therefore 
unanimously  resolved  to  erect  a  high  court  of 
justice 9  with  power  to  try  the  Hing  for  treason 
againsjt  the  state.  .  For  formes,  sak^  thecom-* 
mons  desired  the  concurrence  of  the  iew  lords 
that  remained  in  the  other  home,  but  here 
there  was  virtue  enough  left  to  r^ect  the 
pr0|>osal.  The  commons,  however,  being 
siire.of  the  support  of  the  army,  voted  the 
Usseqt  qf  the  lords  unnecessary. ,  A  hundred 
aq^  forty-i^T^  persons  were  appointed  judges 
on  this  lamentable  ocqasiouj  aud  Bradshaw, 
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%  lawyer,  was  elected  president  of  this  sedr- 
tioas  assembly. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  king  was  brought 
to  Westminster  Hall  to  take  his  trial.  The 
charge  against  him  was  read,  importing  that 
he  had  been  the  autlior  of  the  war  and  the 
caase  of  all  the  blood  that  had  been  shed; 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  prove  this 
assertion.  Whatever  had  been  his  misconduct, 
he  displayed,  on  this  trying  occasion,  a  dig-* 
nity  of  mind  and  character  worthy  of  a 
monarch.  He  demanded  by  what  authority 
he  was  brought  to  such  a  trial,  to  which 
Bradshaw,  the  president,  replied,  that  it  was 
by  9n  ordinance  of  the  commons  of  England. 
The  king  then  objected  to  the  legality  of  the 
tribunal,  and  refused  to  plead.  He  was  then 
remanded  to  prison.  Bein^  brought  up  ^ 
second  time  he  made  the  same  objections,  and 
began  to  give  his  reasons,  but  the  court  would 
not  hear  him  on  that  subject.  After  being 
four  times  brought  beibrje  this  unconstitu- 
tional tribunal,  and  constantly  refui^ing  to 
acknowledge  its  authority,  his  judges  declared 
him  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  death. 
On  this  melancholy  subject  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  remark,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  army, 
and  eyen  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the 
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commons  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  lords  and  the  king,  had  never  been  con- 
sidered as  the  legislature  of  England.    In  the 
next  place  it  could  never  be  proved  that  the 
king  was  the  sole  author  of  the  war.    In  the 
long  series  of  contests,  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded, it  is  evident  that  all  parties  went 
so  far  beyond  their  due  bounds  as  to  render  it 
impossible,  to  impartial  judges,  to  attach  the 
blame  of  aggression  exclusively  on  either.  The 
king,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  had 
attempted  to  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
but    before    the    actual   commencement  of 
hostilities  he  had  desisted  from  his  preten- 
sions.   The  parliament  suspecting  his  sin- 
cerity resolved  to  divest  him  of  the  authority 
allowed    him    by  the    constitution.    When 
Charles  had  recourse  to  arras  it  was  not  in 
maintenance  of  arbitrary  power  but  of  his 
legal  prerogative.     He  could  not,  therefore, 
.be  considered  as  the  sole  author  of  a  war 
which  was  occasioned  by  mutual  encroach- 
ments and  jealousies.     It  may  be  farther 
observed,  that  Charles  was  only  suspected  of 
designing  to  alter  the  constitution  and  reli* 
gion  of  his  country  ;  but  that  revolution  was 
actually  effected  by  the  parliament.    From 
all  these  considerations  it  must  appear,  to  an 
impartial  posterity,  that  however  censurable 
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the  conduct  of  Charles  might  have  been,  the 
coart,  by  which  he  was  condemned,  was  ille- 
gal, and  his  execution  a  real  murder. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  sentence,'  Charles 
was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution.  The 
scafibld  was  erected  in  the  street  opposite  to 
Whitehall,  and  two  men  in  masks  were 
employed  as  executioners.  The  unfortunate 
monarch  surveyed  the  solemn  preparations 
with  a  calm  composure,  that  shewed  him  free 
from  any  reproaches  of  conscience;  and,  on 
the  scaflTold,  he  declared  that  he  thought  him- 
self guilty  of  no  crime,  except  that  of  deliver- 
ing the  earl  of  Straflbrd  to  the  malice  of  his 
enemies.  The  bishop  by  whom  he  was 
attended  reminding  him  that  he  had  only 
one  stage  more  to  heaven,  '^I  go,'^  replied  the 
king,  ^'  from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crown, 
Inhere  no  disturbance  can  happen.^'  Having 
laid  his  head  on  the  block,  one  of  the  masked 
Ju.»ch,  executioners  severed  it  from  his 
A.  D.  IMS.  \xidj  at  one  blow :  the  other  hold- 
ing it  up,  exclaimed  ^'  behold  the  head  of  a 
"  traitor.**  Thus  died  with  a  christian  com- 
posure and  fortitude  the  unfortunate  CharlesL 
a  victim  to  fanaticism  and  rebellion,  exhibit- 
ing the  first  instance  recorded  in  the  history 
of  modern  Europe  of  a  sovereign  prince  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  formal  tribunal  of  his 
subjects. 
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Amidst  the  jarring  of  parties  and  the 
influence  of  prejudice,  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  WQUcler  that  the  character  of  Charles  has 
been  vjarippslj  (depicted.  If  the  parties  that 
convulsed  the  state  and  brought  him  to  the 
scaffold  had  expired  >vith  him,  we  might  have 
met  with  an  impartial  history  of  I^is  reign ; 
but  as  all  the  writers  of  those  time^  wfsre 
evidently  prejudiced  in  favour  either  of  the 
royal  or  republican  cause,  we  cannot  expect 
any  jpst  delineation.  The  extravagant  enr 
comiums  which  his  panegyrists  have  lavished 
on  lijs  character,  a^d  the  calumnies  with 
wjiich  it  h^s  l^eeq  aspersed  by  his  enen^ies^ 
are  to  be  equally  suspected.  That  he  wa^ 
endowed  with  many  virtue^  is  universally 
allowed,  and  he  possessed  some  brilliant 
accomplishments.  He  was  pioiis,  sober,  temr 
perate,  and  conscieqtioiisly  just.  In  the 
relations  of  private  life  he  ppssessed  many 
es^cellent  qualities :  he  was  a  good  father,  an 
indulgent  husband,  and  a  kind  ipaster.  He 
abhorred  all  debauchery,  and  cojuld  not  bear 
any  obscene  pr  profane  discourse.  His  courage 
cannot  be  questioned;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  firmness  >yas  jtinctured  with 
obstinacy.  In  regard  to  literature  his  attain- 
ments were  considerable:  he  spoke  several 
languages  well :   his  i^ense  was  strong,  but 
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his  stile  was  laconic*  His  skill  in  the 
liberal  arts,  especially  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  was  far  above  mediocrity, 
and  he  had  formed  a  finer  collection  of 
pictures,  statues,  &c.  than  any  prince  of  his 
time^f  Charles  is  generally  represented  as  a 
most  pioos  and  religious  prince  :  he  was 
poBctual  and  rc^lar  in  his  devotions  both 
public  and  private ;  but  his  religion  was 
strongly  tinctured  with  bigotry.  He  has 
been  represented  by  some  as  strongly  inclined 
to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  even  ac- 
cused of  having  formed  the  design  of  restoring 
it  in  England ;  but  this  is  an  evident  ca- 
lamny  invented  by  his  fanatical  enemies. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
his  reign,  the  catholics  were  not  only  screened 
from  the  rigour  of  the  law,  but  placed  in 
offices  of  honour,  trust,  and  emolument.  This 
encouragement  was  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  queen,  and  to  the  aid  which  he  hoped  to 
derive  from  the  catholics  in  the  execution  of 
bis  projects.  He  has  also  been  accused  of 
exciting  the  Irish  rebellion,,  but  of  the  truth 


*  Wdw.  Men.  p.  ST,  66,  &c.  Charles  had  a  comely  presence— a 
fweety  bat  grave  and  melapcholy  aspect :  bis  featores  were  regalar 
ud  handsome ;  and  althoogh  he  was  of  a  low  stalure,  his  body  was 
stnai,  aad  bis  constitotioii  robust,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  greatest 
fatigici.    Welwood,  ibid. 

f  Welw.  Mem.  vb  sapm. 
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of  this  charge  there  was  never  either  proof  or 
probability ;  and  if  in  the  desperate  state  of 
his  affairs  be  sought  aid  from  the  insiirgente, 
he  wag  driven  to  that  extremity  bj  the  revolt 
of  his  £i|ghsh  subjects.  It  is  certain  that  on 
several  iinportant  occasions  he  was  prrvately 
assisted  by  the  catboUcs,  and  that  during  the 
civit  warb,  he  entertained  many  of  them  iq 
his  service ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  his  at^ 
tachment  to  their  religion..  On  the  contrary, 
be  appears  to  have  been  a  sincere  piotesttint, 
and  such  he  professed  himself  in  his  last 
moments  when  dissimulation  could  not  be  of 
any  service.  But  that  sinterity  by  whicA  he 
was  distinguished  in  matters  of  religion  was 
not  equally  conspicuous  in  his  political  trans* 
actions:  He  so  frequently  made  use  of 
mental  reservations,  concealed  in  ambigtwus 
expressions,  of  which  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  explicationi  that  the  parliament  coidd 
never  confide  in  his  prdmises^  and  this  may 
be  considered  Us  one  of  the  causes  of  his  raiui 
This  dissimulation  and  ei]uivocating  conduct 
may  admit  of  tome  excuse^  from  his  difficult 
situation  in  the  midst  of  contending  parties, 
and  his  multiplied  embarrassmepts^  arising 
from  the  fkctibus  spirit  of  his  subjects.  The 
great  mis&rtune  of  Charles  was  that  of  having 
by  his  education  imbibed  maxims  of  govern* 
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HieDt,  repDgnant  to  the  genius  of  his  people. 
PresBffiing  on  the  prececkrnts  of  former  times, 
widiout  considering  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, he  precipitated  himself  into  an  abjss, 
which  he  might  long  have  seen  opening  under . 
his  feet. 

The  reign  (^Charles  I.  was  the  age  of  fana- 
tidsn,  a  deemon  which  at  that  unhappy 
pOTod  tyraiini»d  over  the  minds  of  the 
English,  extending  its  influence  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant,  and  producing  a  direful 
tiain  of  civil  dissensions.  While  one  party 
seemed  to  regard  a  variety  of  unimpoftant  mi* 
natise  aiid  nonessensials  as  the  constituents  of 
rehgion,  the  other  condemned  things,  merely 
indifibrent,  as  siufo],  idolatrous,  and  damn- 
able. Thas  was  the  worship  of  the  deity 
made  to  consist  in  the  admission  or  exclusion 
of  certain  ceremonial  forms  and  hierarchical 
regulations ;  and  the  kingdom  exhibited  a 
scene  of  bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance, 
ineompatiblje  with  christian  charity,  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  protestant  religion.  Such  a 
period  could  not  be  favourable  to  the  adr 
vancement  of  letters,  of  arts^  or  of  commerce. 
All  these^  however,  had  flourished  during 
the  former  part  of  this  reign.  But  the 
discovery  of  America  had  excited  a  spirit 
of  mercantile  enterprise  throughout  Europe, 
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which   nothing  cOald  ever  extinguish ;  and 
the  impulse  which  had  been  communicated  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had,  under 
the   peaceful  administration  of  James,   ac- 
quired  additional  strength.     Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  the  commerce  of 
England    had   increased    with    astonishing 
rapidity:  in  the  year  1641,  the  customs  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of 
j£500,000.    being    nearly    trebled   since   the 
accession  of  Charles  to  the  throne.^    The 
increase  of  wealth  had  encouraged  the  arts. 
Painting  and  sculpture  had   received  great 
improvement ;  and  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones, 
and    others,    had    introduced    architectural 
elegance    into    the    metropolis,   which  was 
greatly    enlarged    and    embellished    in   the 
former  part  of  this  reign.  | 


*  Tbb  was  a  prodigions  increaae  since  the  reigo  of  Elizabeth. 
Vide  Anderaoo.  Hist.  Comm.  8.  p.  389,  S91.  As  a  coovificlD|f  proof 
that  the  trade  and  wealth  of  England  must  at  this  period  have  been 
very  considerable,  St  saffices  to  observe  that  between  the  years  1641 
and  1647,  the  parliament  had  raised  upwards  of  forty  millions  sterlinf^, 
for  the  rapport  of  the  war,  besides  the  sams  which  the  king  had 
levied  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  his  interest  predominated. 
Vide  Anderson's  Hist.  Comm.  2.  p.  406.  Campb.  Polit.  Snrv.  8.  p.  533. 

f  In  this  reign  James*s-«treet,  King*s.ttieet,  CbarlcMtreet,  Hen- 
rietta-street,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent-Garden,  were  laid 
out  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  Piazza,  as  well  as  the  fianqnettiog-honse, 
Whitehall,  and  sqme  other  structures,  were  the  work  of  that  cele- 
brated architect.  Clare  Market,  Long  Acre,  Bedford,  Bury,  &c. 
were  in  this  reign  (ifst  covered  ivith  baildings.  t 
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On  the  day  of  the  king's  execution,  the  pair- 
liament  passed  an  act  which  forbade  the 
proclaiming  of  his  eldest  son  Charles,  or  any 
other  person  whatever,  under  the  penalty 
of  high  treason.  The  commons  then  voted 
the  House  of  Lords  unnecessary  and'  danger- 
ous, and  decreed  its  abolition.  Several  of 
the  peers  protested  against  this  unprecedented 
innovation,  but  their  remonstrances  met  with 
no  attentions  Thus  the  parliament  whichi 
^fvas  formerly  composed  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lords,  and  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
commons,  was  reduced  to  one  house,  com- 
posed of  about  eighty  members,  who  styled 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  England.    This  assembly,  which  was  only 

March  i7tb,    ^^^  ^^^1  ^^  ^^^  ^nny,  passed  an  act 
A.  D.  1649.    fy^  jjj^  abolition  of  the  regal  office, 

and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  under  the 
sole  direction  of  a  House  of  Commons. 

The  government  of  England  being  thus 
/changed  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  the 
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democratical    parliament    proceeded  to   try 
some  distinguished  prisoners,  who  had  been 
the  most  zealous  and  powerful  supporters  of 
royalty.     A  high  court  of  justice  was  erected 
for  that  purpose;  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  lord  Capel,   and  several   others,   bein^ 
brought  before  this  new  tribunal,  were  con- 
demned and  es^eeuted.     The  Soots  were  ex- 
tremely   exasperated   at    these    proceedii^s 
against  th^  duke,  whose  death  was  co&tnurj 
both  to  the  laws  pf  war  and  the  laws  of 
nations:   they  therefore  determtned  to   ac* 
knowledge  the.  young  prince  of  Wales  Ibr 
their    king.      They    resolved,    however,    to 
abridge  his  power  by  the  same  limitations 
as  they  had  imposed  on  their  late  soveraign ; 
and  commissions  being  dispatched  to  Breda, 
where  the  prince  then  resided,   l^id  befiire 
him  the  conditions  on  which  the  Scots  ofimd 
him  the  crown.     Charles  was  entremelj  rni- 
willing  to  receive  a  kingdom  without  tiie 
authority  of  a  king ;  and  the  pretensions  of 
the  Scots  were  so  contrary  to  his  notions  of 
the  royal    prerogative,  that  he  shewed  the 
greatest  indifference  to  their  proposals  ;  and 
a  considerable  space  of  time  was  consumed  in 
negociations. 

During  these  transactions  the  parliament 
of  England    turned  its   attention   towards 
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Ireland,    where    it    was    apprehended    that 
Charks   would    erect    his   standard.      The 
treat  J  which  his  ^her,  Charles  L  had  con* 
eluded  with  the  rebels,  still  subsisted,  and 
the  Irish  refused  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
ntj  of  the  English  republic,     it  was  there- 
fore  resolved  to  send  a  strong   army  into 
Ireland ;  and    the    command   was  given   to 
Cromwell,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  of 
tkat  kingdom.     The  progress  of  Cromwell  in 
Ireland  was  exceedingly  rapid ;  but  the  sue- 
eess  of  his  arms  was  tarnished  by  his  cruelty. 
Having  taken  Drogheda  by  assault,  he  put 
sdl  the  garrison  to  the  sword :  after  the  cap- 
ture of  that  important  place,  he  seized  Kil- 
kenny, and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country  to   the   obedience  of   the    English 
parliament. 

The  state  of  aifairs  in  Ireland  hastened  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  at  Breda.  Charles 
bad  shewed  great  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
crown  under  such  limitations  as  the  Scotch 
were  determined  to  impose.  Even  while  the 
negociations  were  pending,  he  gave  a  com- 
mission to  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  who 
attempted  to  put  fa^im  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  by  Ibrce.  The  marquis  having 
raised  some  forces  made  a  descent  upon  Scot- 
land.   But  his  army  was  too  small  to  make 
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any  progress.  He  was  joined  by  only  a  few 
ill  armed  and  worse  disciplined  highlanders* 
who  fled  on  the  appearance  of  the  troops 
which  the  Scotch  parliament  had  sent  to  re- 
pel the  invasion :  his  foreign  troops  stood 
their  ground  but  were  routed;  and  the  mar« 
quis,  himself,  having  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  the  field,  wandered  about  some  time  in 
the  disguise  of  a  peasant;  but  at  length  a 
gentleman,  who  pretended  to  be  his  friend, 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  general  Lesley, 
who  sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  by  the  parliament.  He 
met  his  fate  with  great  fortitude;  and  at  the 
place  of  execution  declared  himself  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  Justice  of  his  cause.  He  was 
hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high;  his 
head  was  placed  on  the  Toll-booth  at  Edin- 
burgh :  his  arms  and  legs  were  sent  to  foar 
different  towns;  and  his  body  was  buried 
under  the  gallows.  Thus  perished  the  mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  who,  during  the  civil  wars, 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
loyalty. 

Charles,  seeing  all  his  hopes  of  conquering 
Scotland  disconcerted,  had  no  other  altema^ 
tive  than  to  accept  the  crown  of  that  king- 
dom, with  all  the  limitations  imposed  on  the 
royal  authority.    Ireland  being  nearly  re* 
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daoed,  he  could  expect  no  support  from  that 
quarter :  the  states  of  the  uuited  provinces 
dreading  a  rupture  with  the  new  republic, 
were  desirous  of  his  departure  from  their 
douunimis  ;  and  he  knew  too  well  the  politi* 
cal  maadiBs  of  cardinal  Mazarin  to  suppose 
that  the  court  of  France  would  prefer  the 
alliance  of  an  expatriated  prince  to  that  of 
the  English  parliament.  He  therefore  agreed 
to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioneis^and  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  signed 
the  covenant  according  to  the  promise  ex- 
torted from  him  at  Breda.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Charles  submitted  to  these ^ 
conditions  only  through  imperious  necessity ; 
and  bis  subsequent  conduct  makes  it  appear 
that  he  never  intended  to  be  bound  by  parch- 
ment chains  any  longer  than  while  the  same 
necesaty  existed.  On  his  arrival  in  Scotland, 
he  fbttod  nothing  that  could  make  him  in 
love  with  his  fetters :  he  saw  himself  in  a 
situation  which  was  far  from  corresponding 
with  his  ideas  of  royalty.  His  English  friends 
and  domestics  were  immediately  removed 
from  his  person,  and  he  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded only  by  men,  whose  political  and 
religioas  principles  were  entirely  different 
from  those  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
His  promise  and  oath  to  profess  presby terian- 
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ism,  exposed  him  to  the  importanitj  of  the 
ministers,  who  undertook  to  instruct  him  in 
their  religion,  and  did  not  scruple  to  brand 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England  with  the 
name  of  '*  doctrines  of  devils.'^*  In  one  day 
they  obliged  him  to  attend  at  six  sermons 
successively ;  and  it  appears  that  this  rigorous 
discipline  of  the  kirk,  greatly  contributed  to 
inspire  the  king  with  a  rooted  aversion,  not 
only  against  presbyterianism,  but  against 
every  appearance  of  strictness  in  religion.*^ 

Charles  had  accepted  the  regal  title  in 
Scotland,  only  in  the  view  of  facilitating  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England.  Of  this 
the  English  parliament  was  aware,  and 
judging.it  much  better  policy  to  carry  the 
war  into  Scotland  than  to  expect  it  in  Eng* 
land,  Cromwell  was  recalled  from  Ireland  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army,  which  Fairfiuc 
resigned,  and  received  an  annual  pension  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  in  reward  for  his  ser* 
vices.  Cromwell  being  now  declared  general* 
issimo  of  the  armies  of  the  English  repujblic, 
marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Scotland. 
Having  entered  that  kingdom  without  oppo- 
sition, he  advanced  within  sight  of  the  Scotch 
army,  which  was  encamped  near  Edinburgh  ; 

♦  lUpin,  2.  p.  58!,  589.  +  Bnniet,  I.  p.  53, 
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bat  finding  the  intreochments  of  the  enemy 
too  strong  to  warrant  an  attack,  the  want  of 
provisions  and  forage  obliged  him  to  retire. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Dunbar,  where  he  in- 
tendted  to  embark  his  infantry  and  return 
into  England.  The  Scotch  general  pursued 
him,  and  being  instigated  by  the  presbyterian 
ministers,  who,  as  if  by  divine  revelation, 
promised  an  eas)r  victory,  resolved  to  hazard 
an  action.  Cromwell,  on  seeing  the  approach 
of  the  Scots,  cried  out,  that  *^God  had  de- 
^^  livered  them  into  his  hands/'  He  immedi- 
slely  went  to  prayer,  and  then  told  his  officers 
that  he  felt  such  composure  of  mind  as  did 
not  permit  him  to  doubt  of  the  victory. 
Whether  this  was  enthusiasm  or  artifice,  it 
served  to  inspire  his  fanatical  soldiers  with 
coarsge;  and  the  general  did  not  prove  a 
false  prophet.  An  hour  before  day  the  next 
morning  be  attacked  the  enemy^  whose  num« 
beis  were  greatly  superior,  and  gained  a  de-* 
8e|if.sr4,  cisive-  victory.  The  Scots  had 
A.  a  1650.  j^t^een  five  and  six  thousand 
kiUed,  besides  several  thousands  of  prisoners, 
and  the  loss  of  twenty ^seven  pieces  of  can- 
non.* The  loss  of  the  English  is,  said  to 
have  been  inconsiderable.  This  victory  put 
■■ !  ■■  ■  ■    M    ■     r  'III  „    '■ '     ' 

•  Clafend.  S.  p«  S94.~Rapio  t.  p.  68S. 
VOIi.   II.  u 
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Cromwell  in  possession  of  Leith  and  £din<- 
burgh,  while  the  Scots,  who  were  divided  into 
factions,  found  no  small  difficulty  in  raising  a 
new  army  for  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  diligence  employed  in  the  preparations^ 
however,  was  such  that  the  king  opened  the 
campaign  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand 
men.  Cromwell  was  extremely  distressed 
for  want  of  provisions ;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  summer  elapsed  without  any  affair  of 
importance.  Charles  at  length  resolved  to 
march  into  England,  c^xpecting  that  bis  army 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  junction 
of  the  royalists  and  the  presbyterians,  who 
were  equally  oppressed  by  the  independent 
parliament.  His  hopes,  however,  were  dis* 
appointed.  He  began  a  rapid  march  to 
Carlisle,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England,  fiut  the  parliament,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  this  irruption,  armed  the 
militia  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
placed  guards  od  all  the  public  roads  to  pre- 
vent the  king's  friends  from  joining  his  army. 
Cromwell,  at  the  same  time,  began  his  march 
into  England,  in  order  to  prevent  the  king 
from  advancing  to  London.  Charles  expect- 
ing that  the  people  of  the  western  counties 
would  readily  join  his  standard,  proceeded  by 
rapid  marches  to   Worcester,  where  he  was 
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honourably  reoeifed  and  immediately  pro^ 
claimed;  but  instead  of  seeing  his  army  aag- 
mented,  by  the  accession  of  friends,  he  found 
it  reduced  by  desertion  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  thousand;  and  the  anxiety 
caused  by  this  diminution  of  his  force,  was 
soon  increased  by  the  sudden  approach  of 
Cromwell. 

On  the  anniversary  oflhe  victory  of  Dun- 
bar, a  day  fortunate  for  Cromwell,  was  fought 
8^  5rf^      the  decisive  battle  at  Worcester, 
A.  D.  1651.    ^hiijii  raised  his  power  beyond  all 
control  or  limitation.     A^er  an  engagement 
of  some  hours  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  the 
king's  forces  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
town  in  such  confusion  that  they  neglected  to 
defend  the  entrance.    The  cavalry,  seeing  the 
parliamentarians  burst  into  the  town,  took  to 
flight,  aad  left  the  infantry  to  their  mercy. 
The  king,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  rally 
his   troops,    escaped  with   great   diflSculty: 
aliBost  all  his  foot  were  killed  or  taken :  the 
cavalry,  being  quickly  pursued,  were  totally 
dispersed :  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  mortally 
wounded:  three  thousand  of  the  royal  army 
were  killed,  and  ten  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners:*  among  the  latter  were  three  Eng- 

*  WUtelock,  p.  506.    This  itatrmeiit  of  tb«  king'i  loit  moit  be  » 
«iiUke  ifblt  whole  amy  wai  onlj  12,006  or  13,000. 
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'lish  earls,  seven  Scotch  lords,  six  hcmdred  nod 
forty  coloneh  and  other  officers. 

The    king,    though    he  had    fortunately 
escaped  from  this  disastrous  and  sanguinary 
scene,  was  in  a  situation  surronnded  with  all 
the  difficulties  that  imagination  itself  can 
conceive.    The  army,  on  which  all  his  hopes 
had  depended,  was  defeated,  dispersed^  and 
even  annihilated.     He  saw  himsdf  shut  np  in 
the  middle  of  England,  a  hostile  country, 
from  which  an  escape  appeared  impracticabU. 
An  attempt  to  reach  Scotland  was  pregnant 
with  extreme  danger,  as  all  the  roads  would 
be  diligently  watched;   and  the  pariiamen* 
tarians  being  also  victorious  in  that  kingdom, 
the  danger  there  would  not  have  been  less 
than  in  England.     During  the  first  night  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  dis-* 
missing   his   attendants,  he  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  a  trusty  guide,  and,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant,  travell^  by  the  least 
frequented  roads.     The  story  of  his  coneaal- 
ing  himself  a  whole  day  in  the  top  of  a  tree 
is  universally  known :  in  that  precarious  situa- 
tion he  itow  and  heard  people  as  they  passed 
by  talking  of  him,  and  expressing  a  wish  that 
he  might  fall  into  their  hands.     His  constant 
practice  was  to  travel  onTy  in  the  night,  and 
to  pass  the  day  in  afascure  cottages  wheie  he 
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was  unknown,  and  where  his  food  was  gene- 
rally a  little  coarse  bread  and  milk.  At 
length,  after  two  months  of  extreme  danger, 
and  almost  incredible  fatigue,  having  tra*- 
versed  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom 
from  Worcester  to  the*  coast  of  Sussex,  he 
reached  Brighthelmstone,*  and  embarking  on 
board  of  a  fishine  boat,  safely  arrived  in 
oci.«ted,  Normanay,  after  a  series  of  adven- 
A.  D.  1641.  ^Qf^  equal  to  any  that  embellish 
the  pages  of  poetry  or  romance.f 

This  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of 
Eogland  was  a  desperate  game,  in  which 
Charles  had  staked  his  all,  as  the  consequences 
of  its  fidlure  could  scarcely  be  less  than  the 
fitthjogation  of  Scotland*  General  Monk, 
wiiom  Cromwell  had  left  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  that  kingdom,  was  every  where  successful. 
Haviog  besieged  and  taken  Sterling  and 
Dundee,  the  capture  of  these  two  important 
places  was  followed  by  that  of  Aberdieen,  St. 
Andrew's,  and  all  the  other  towns  and  fi>r* 
trasses ;  and  soon  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
tfae  whole  of  Scotland  was  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  the  English  parliament,  and 
united  to  the  republic. 

*  Brigfatbelaiitoiie,  which,  from  iti  pleasant  and  lalabrioiistittiaUoB, 
to  become  a  favoarite  sammer  reildeoce  of  the  roja!  ftuifilyt  aod 
Buj  of  the  chief  aobility,  wai  then  only  a  small  fishing  Tillage. 

f  For  a  dreninstaiitlal  fdatloa  of  the  kiog*i  lutTeotorcf •  Vide 
Claiciid.S.  p.  SSO,  Ac. 
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The  victory  of  Worcester,  with  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland,  gave  such  reputation  and 
influence  to  the  new  republic,  thatevery  state 
of  Europe  either  courted  its  friendship  or 
dreaded  its  arms.  Tranquillity  was  restored 
9t  home,  and  the  iildependents  completely 
victorious  had  modelled  the  government 
according  to  their  desire.  The  royalists, 
although  they  yet  formed  a  numerous  party, 
could  not  endanger  the  republic  without  the 
assistance  of  foreign  powers.  But  the  parlia* 
ipent  knew  that  neither  France  nor  Spain  de- 
signed to  attempt  the  restoration  of  Charles; 
and  even  if  such  had  been  their  intention, 
their  naval  forces  could  not  withstand  those 
of  England.  The  republic  of  the  united 
provinces  was  the  only  power  from  which  the 
parliament  apprehended  any  danger.  It  was, 
therefore  judged  expedient  to  propose  to  the 
states  not  only  an  alliance  but  such  an  union 
as  might  render  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
but  one  indivisible  commonwealth.^  The 
proposal,  however,  was  rejected,  and  the 
JBnglish  envoys,  having  been  insulted  by  the 
rabble  at  the  Hague,  gave  such  an  account  of 
the  negociation  as  confirmed  the  parliament 


*  These  negociations  took  place  soipe  mqotbs  prertoiu  to  the  bsttle 
pf  Worcester.    Rapin  9.  p.  586. 
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in  their  suspieion,  that  the  states  only  waited 
a  &ir  opportanity  to  espoase  the  interests  of 
Charles.  This  report  of  the  envoys  extremely 
exasperated  the  parliament;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  dissemble  till  the  war  with 
Scotland  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
After  the  royalists  were  completely  sub- 
dued, and  England  and  Scotland  united  in 
one  commonwealth,  there  was  little  proba* 
Aility  that  the  states  would  think  of  attempt- 
ing tbe  king's  restoration.  The  parliament, 
however,  had,  through  resentment,  4>r  some 
other  motive,  resolved  on  a  war  with  the 
Dutch,  and  the  most  distant  pretexts,  such 
as  thie  injuries  done  to  the  English  thirty 
years  before  at  Amboyna,  and  in  other  parts 
of  tbe  east,  were  used  to  justify  the  meditated 
hostilities.  But  the  strong  desire  shewn  by 
the  parliament  to  begin  a  war  on  such  re-« 
mote  pretences^  seem  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  some  secret  motive.  The  subversion  of  the 
monarchy  had  hitherto  tended  only  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  Cromwell.  Being  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  armies,  he  was  master 
of  the  resolutions  of  parliament:  no  one 
dorst  openly  oppose  him;  and,  with  the  title 
of  general,  he  was  in  eiSect  the  head  of  the 
republic.  It  is  therefore  more  than  probable 
that  some  of  the  members  of  parliament  might 
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proJMt  a  naval  nrar  in  the  expectation  that 
tbe  expenoes,  h  ith  whiah  it  must  be  attendedv 
would  affoird  an  ei^cellent  pretext  for  grada«» 
ally  reducing  the  arasj,  and  diminishing  tbe 
influenee  of  the  general.  Cromwell,  bow- 
ever,  seems  not  to  have  suspected  anj  such 
motive,  and  readily  consented  to  the  prc^t 
pf  humbling  the  Dutch,  the  only  nation  that 
was  considered  as  fimnidabM  to  the  EngUafa 
republid.  This  system  of  politics  gave  risa 
^o  the  famous  navigation  act,  which,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  all  foreign  mer- 
chandise, except  in  Epgiish  bottoms,  or  in 
those  of  the  country  which  produces  the 
commodities,^  has  proved  the  source  of  that 
naval  supepriority,  which  has  long  been  pos* 
sessed  by  this  kingdom,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  traii»* 
actions  in  the  annals  pf  British  legialatttfe. 
Before  the  passing  of  this  act  the  English 
merchants  usually  employed  Dutch  vessels  in 
importing  and  exporting  their  meivhandiaa, 


•  IW  ittlMtmce  of  tliia  act  w  **  Tlmt  no  aenNo^ite,  cMmt  •! 
Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  iocludia|(  oor  ovra  plaotatlom,  akall  ^ 
Imported  ioto  KB|i;iaiKl  10  any  bat  Enf^llsh  ballt  ships,  belooglvi:  to 
Eaf lisb  suljecis,  and  navigated  by  an  £iiflisl|  caf  lain,  ivitb  tlmse* 
fourths,  at  least,  of  the  sailors  coosisting  of  Englisfameo,  cxceptijif, 
Jnisrevrr,  sach  nflraliaBdise  as  sbaN  be  imported  directly  fran  Sw 
place  of  iu  grovrth  or  manufactoVe  in  Europe  ooly.  MoreoTer,  that 
00  llsh  shall  be  imported  or  exported,  not  even  from  one  of  our  bame 
yorts  tp  f mnUier,  }f\u  wh»|  sbsJl  bavo  bccfi  ^fi^lli  hf  Qor  owb  fiber* 
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became  the  Dutch  freightage  was  cheaper 
than  that  of  the  English.  This  was  even 
practised  in  bringing  home  the  produce  of 
our  own  colonies;  and  the  English  mariners, 
firoBi  the  waat  of  employment  at  home,  were 
obliged  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  HoU 
laaders.  The  navigation  act,  therefore,  de- 
stroyed all  the  trade  of  Holland  with  Eng- 
land, as  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  freight- 
age, and  occasioned  the  famous  naval  war 
between  the  two  most  powerful  republics  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen  since  those  of  Carth- 
age and  Rome. 

The  united  states  readily  perceived  that 
this  act  of  the  English  parliament  was  a  iatal 
blow  to  their  commercial  interests  and  mari- 
timestrength,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  London 
to  solicit  its  revocation.  But  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  parliament  had  determined 
OD  a  roptare.  The  states,  therefore,  without 
ftrther  hesitation,  equipped  a  fleet  of  a 
bandred  and  fifty  sail;  and  their  admiral, 
Martin  Van  Tromp,  with  ferty-fiv^  ships  of 
war,  made  his  appearance  in  the  channel. 
The  contest  between  the  two  republics  soon 
eoiiimenced,  and  was  carried  on  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour.  In  the  space  of  little  more 
than  a  year,  seven  bloody  naval  engagements 
t9ok  place  with  vjirious  success.    The  last  of 
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T^.  18, 19,  these  eontinoed  three  days,  and  the 
A.  D.  im.  English  being  greatly  superior  in 
force,  tbe^  Dutch  >¥ere  the  greatest  sufferers ; 
but  the  confused  and  contradictory  accounts 
of  historians  seem  to  indicate  that  neither  side 
could  boast  of  the  victory.* 

While  the  fleets  of  the  two  republics  were 
contending  for  the  rule  of  the  ocean,  Crom- 
well was  raising  himself  to  the  sovereign 
authority  in  England.  He  at  length  per* 
ceived  the  device  of  his  enemies,  who  supposed 
that  the' expence  of  a  naval  war  would  afibrd 
an  incontrovertible  pretext  for  disbanding  an 
army  which  was  now  become  useless.  Crom- 
well, who  knew  that  if  the  army  were  dis- 
banded his  ruin  would  be  certain,  instigated 
the  officers  to  petition  the  parliament  for  the 
arrears  of  their  pay.  This  petition  was, 
according  to  Cromwell's  expectation,  rejected, 
and  the  parliament  ordered  the  officers  to  be 
reprimanded  for  their/  presumption.  The 
army,  however,  presented  another  petition, 
requesting  the  parliament  to  dissolve  itself, 
and  to  summon  a  new  parliament.  No 
measure,  indeed,  could  have  been  more  con- 
formable to  the  sentiments  of  t-ie  nation.  On 
being  discussed  in  the  house,  the  motion  was 

*'■■■■■''  .III  I      ' !  I  Ti  ■  '■  ■         '  ^aaag 

•  See  TindAl'i  notei  oa  Rapio,  9.  p.  fes. 
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n^tived  by  a  considerable  majority,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  bill  for  declaring  all  persons 
who  should  present  such  petitions  guUty  of 
high  treason. 

All  this  was  precisely  what  Cromwell 
desired  and  expected.  He  knew  that  this 
{Arltament,  which  had  sat  more  than  twelre 
years,  was  odious  to  the  people,  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  sowing  dissension  between  it  and 
the  army.  Having  therefore  concerted  his 
plan  with  the  principal  officers,  he  came  to 
A.*:i«wk     the  house  with  a  band  of  soldiers, 

Apni  ana, 

A.D.  1858.  ^jj j^  without  ceremony,  commanded 
^  speaker  to  leave  the  chair.  He  then  told 
the  members  that  "  they  had  sat  there  long 
enoagfa,  unless  they  had  done  more  good; 
that  some  of  them  were  whoremongers,  others 
were  drunkards,  that  some  of  them  were 
corraptand  unjust,  and  scandalous  professors 
of  the  gospel,"  and  ordered  them  to  depart. 
The  intimidated  members  immediately  obey- 
ed; and  Cromwell  ordering  one  of  bis  soldiers 
to  take  away  that  fool's  bauble,  the  mace, 
locked  the  door.  He  then  published  a  decla- 
ration to  justify  so  violent  a  measure.  This 
declaration  was  signed  by  all  the  colonels  of 
the  army,  and  all  the  sea  captains ;  and  as  his 
dengns  were  yet  concealed,  his  proceedings, 
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in  regard  to  the  parliament, met  with  uniTersal 
approbation. 

Cfomwell  might  from  this  moment  have 
assumed  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  his  design  was  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  his  hands  by  a  parliament,  in  order 
to  sanction  his  usurpation  by  so  venerable  an 
authority.  He  caused  the  council  of  offioen 
to  decree  that  a  parliament  of  a  hundred  and 
ibrty-four  members  should  be  called,  and 
these  not  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  but 
chosen  by  the  general.  In  the  choice  of  these 
persons,  he  displayed  his  sagacity  in  forming 
his  plans :  most  of  them  were  men  of  mean 
iMrtb,  illiterate,  and  inexperienced  in  political 
afihirs.  Among  these  members  was  Barebone, 
a  leather-seller,  who  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers,  this  assembly  obtained  the 
name  of  Barebone's  parliament.*  Cromweli 
clearly  foresaw  that  the  incapacity  and  iio- 
popularity  of  such  an  assembly  would  oblige 
its  members  to  put  the  government  into  his 
bands ;  and  his  expectation  was  not  disap- 
pointed. After  a  session  of  more  than  five 
months,  this  shadow  of  a  parliament  resigoied 
the  supreme  authority  into  the  hands  of 
Cromwell  and  the  council  of  officers  from 


«  Whitelock,  howev«r,  intinatfli  tM  there  wer^amoag  tktm 
yntleme^  of  fortnncy  and  not  deficieot  in  knowledge.    P.  &59» 
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whom  it  had  been  received.    U  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  this  was  the  design  for  which  it 
was  called.    Two  days  after  this  transaction, 
tiM  council  of  officers,  by  virtue  of  the  autho- 
DM.I4UI      "^^J   given    them    by    parliament, 
A.  D.  tfi&i    flecreed  that  the  government  of  the 
i^nbtic  should  reside  in  a  single   person, 
maely,  Oliver  Cromwell,  captain-general  of 
the  armies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  that  he  should  hare  the  title  of  protector, 
tnd  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  twenty-one 
members.    He  was  then  conducted  with  great 
pomp  to  Whitehall:  Lambert  carried  before 
him  the  sword  of  state,  the  title  of  highness 
i^as  given  him,  and  he  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed  lord  protector  in  London  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  three  kingdoms.    Thus 
Craoiwell,  a  private  gentleman,  whose  birth 
tennad  to  have  placed  him  at  an  infinite 
dtstaooe  from  sovereignty,  was,  by  a  series  of 
£iTOBtablecontingencies  raised  to  the  supreme 
aothority,  and  became  possessed  of  a  power 
which  placed  him  on  an  equality  with  the 
gnatest  vonardis  of  Europe. 

Daring  these  transactions  in  England,  the 
civil  war  in  Ireland  produced  a  revolution 
IB  the  p^oliatioa  and  property  of  that  king- 
dom, which  has  considerably  affected  its  sub- 
sequent state.    The  conquest  of  that  country 
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had  been  almost  completed  by  Cromwell, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  the  parliament  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Scotland.  On  his  de- 
parture from  Ireland,  in  1650,  he  left  the 
command  to  bis  son-in-law,  general  Ireton, 
whom  he  appointed  his  deputy.  Ireton  dying 
the  next  year  of  the  plague,  the  parliament 
gave  the  command  of  the  forces  in  that 
country  to  general  Edmund  Ludlow,  a  rigid 
republican,  and  oneof  the  judges  who  had  con- 
demned the  late  king.  These  two  commanders 
retaliated  on  the  Irish  the  barbarities  which 
they  had  exercised  on  the  English,  and  at 
length  entirely  reduced  them  to  subjection. 
But,  in  order  to  rid  the  country  as  much  as 
possible  of  these  turbulent  spirits,  they  piur- 
sued  the  same  measures  that  Cromwell  had 
first  adopted.  That  genera],  in  order  to 
break  the  force  of  the  Irish  rebels,  published 
a  permission  to  their  officers  and  men  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  foreign  princes,  with  a 
promise  not  to  offer  them  any  molestation. 
By  this  expedient,  Cromwell  found  means  to 
send  above  forty  thousand  of  his  enemies  ont 
of  the  kingdom.*  And  from  that  time  to 
the  entire  reduction  of  the  Irish,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  about  a  hundred  thousand  of  these 

«  CUrend.Tol.9.p.8S0. 
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deq>enidoes  were  thus  permitted  to  leere  the 
conntrj.  Most  of  the  families  that  remained 
were  removed  into  Connaaght,  where  some 
lands  were  assigned  them  for  their  subsistence. 
The  rest  of  the  confiscated  lands  were  divided 
among  the  adventurers  who  had  supplied 
monej  for  the  war^  or  given  to  the  ofiicers 
and  soldiers  in  payment  of  their  arrears,  or 
sold  for  the  use  of  the  parliament.  Thus 
was  Ireland  in  some  degree  anglicised,  and 
united  with  England  and  Scotland  in  one 
eommonwealth,  about  the  same  time  that 
Cromwell  obtained  the  supreme  power,  with 
the  title  of  protector. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


XHE  first  important  measure  that  marked 
the  administration  of  Cromwell,  was  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Dutch  war,  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  great  animosity,  and  had 
proved  extremely  destructive  to  both  nations. 
Notwithstanding  the  short  time  of  its  con* 
tinaance,  the  two  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  are  said  to  have  lost  fifteen  hundred 
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of  their  ships,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  had 
suffered  more  in  their  commerce  and.  mari- 
time strength  than  the  English.  A  treaty  o€ 
April  5th,  peace  was  therefore  concloded  on 
4.  D.  1664.  terms  ^ctremelj  advantageous  to 
England.  Thus  the  war,  which  had,  in  all 
probability,  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  ruining  Cromwell,  only  contributed  to 
heighten  his  power  and  reputation. 

The  protector  now  seeing  himself  at  peace 
with  his  neighbours,  had  nothing  to  attract 
his  attention  but  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
state.  On  being  advanced  tohis new digniQr, 
he  had  signed  an  agreement  denominated  the 
^'instrument  of  government,'^  in  which  he 
had  bound  himself  to  call  a  parliament  every 
three  years,  and  not  to  dissolve  it  till  it  had 
sate  the  space  of  three  months.  The  3d  day 
of  September,  10544  was,  by  that  instrument, 
appointed  for  the  time  of  assembling  his  first 
parliament,  and  Cromwell  issued  his  writs  for 
that  purpose.  It  had  been  provided  by  the 
^^  instrument  of  government,'^  that  the  number 
of  representatives  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  boroughs  and  counties,  and  to 
their  respective  shares  of  the  public  expenoea,* 
and  that  the  whole  house  should  not  consist 

»  WbtteK>ck,  p.  562.    Clareoa.  9.  p.  387. 


of  more  tfian  four  huodredand  sixty^ineinbersiH 
vtz.  foar  4ittndF8d  for  EngianA  and  WaiM^ 
dtktf  for  Scotiand,  a»d  thirty  for' Irc^lafid J 
Bat  the  unfits  iasaed  hy  the  protector  ^iiM 
taifled  ao  es|)res6  ovder  that  itfane  -tff  the 
perwHis  w4io  4Hid  boriie  arMs  for  Ifhle^tti  tt$, 
BOr  even  tketr  aoii^,  fidHiiild  ti6 '  iflcict^  ^ 
r^resentati^^ies.  ...'*.••'•  •*:'*  '/>  >*      ' 

Ci^raiweU  ejtpect^d  tbAfr'  ^thiis)  pttlfiayj^fit; 
iW>fii  which  the  royaUsto'  it^MOb^^cA^iiHy 
ctciaded,  would  ^con^km  hii^  pfbt^fM^rA^^ttftfi 
njty.    But  it  soob  appeareiA^^thdt  fauMj^  df^tfl^ 
meffibers^vene  rigid  rep«ibNeiini^,^WIfb*Uv^^^ 
sooner  assembled  than  they  be^ft'te  §!tltfHMe 
the  legality  of  bis  authonty^.    In  oi'dei^/^lll^e- 
foie,  to  ;prev«nt  a  further  discu^iota  of ^-dSfi^ 
cateasilbjeet,  Che  proteotov«etit  fo'riti^'di^ta'^ 
bersk^llie  painted  clia«Bl»er)  and  rc^iMahded 
theia  fort  heir  preMmpCion.'    On  their  return 
ta  tbe  •house,  they  found  a  guauft  placed  at 
the  doM,  and  ^entraire^  Mftised  to  afll  Who 
%rof^ldnot  sign  an  enigQig^toent  t6  <ft>e  faithful 
to  ^he  lord  prnteofdr 'and  4he  gii^VeVhmetit'  as 
established  in  one  single  persttn,<itUd  a  parli^- 
wea*.^  MMnny  refusing  t^^si^h  this -engage- 
ment, wore  Ae«:c5)uded  the  hdtise;  ^aifd  a  stiH 
gteaternaiofber  of  those  who  consented,  soon 
shewed  that  theircon^lis^nce  was  only  for  the 
parpoaeof  moreeatily^effeotingMlft  nlin.    A 

VOL,  !!•  X 
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plot  was  formed  by  the  royalists,  with  the 
Goocurrence  of  many  of  the.  members  of  par- 
liament, to  excite  an  insurrection,  and  to  raise 
armies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  But 
Crbmwell  being  informed  by  bis  spies,  pre- 
vented thje  designs  of  his  enemies  by  dissolv- 
ing the  parliament  some  days  belbre  the  time 
fixed  by  the  **  instrument  of  government.'^  At 
the  dissolatioD^he  told  the  members  that  he 
wfB  not  ignorant  of.  their  projects.  Tbese, 
iadee^i  wer^  ready  tp  be  carried  into  execa- 
tion  ;  bttt|..throi|g|i  the  vigilance  of  the  pro- 
ttetor»  th^  attempts  of  his.  enemies  were  soon 
rendered  »)bortive.  ^    * 

.  AUhough  Cromwell  had  been  so  ready  to 
concliide  a.  peace  with  the  Dutch,  he  plunged 
the  commonwealth  into  a  war  with  Spain. 
Thi/9,  measure,  considered  in  a  national  point 
of.  view,  was  extremely  impolitic,  as  Spain 
was  now  a  declining  empire,  incapable  of 
exciting  any  just  apprehensions,  and  her 
further  depression  could  not  fail  of  contri- 
buting to  the  aggrandizement  of  France, 
whose  rising  power  w^  far  more  to  be 
dreaded,  by  England.  As  Cromwell  had  no 
r^sons  of  a  public  nature,  nor  even  any  pre- 
text sufficient  to  justify  a  rupture  with 
Spain,  his  conduct  may,  with  great  proba- 
bility of  cpnj^ture,  be  attributed  to  nHttives 
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arising  fram  his  personal  interests^  As  the 
people  are  always  dazzled  bj  great  acbieve- 
meiitS)  he  might  deem  it  requisite  to  add  to 
the  state  some  splendid  acquisition,  in  order 
to  remoye  the  odinni  of  his  usurpation  \  and 
as  Spain  was  already  weak  and  exhausted^  he 
might  justly  imagine 4;hat  her  rich  and  exten- 
sive dominions,  presenting  many  vullierable 
points  of  attack,  would  afford  him  the  means 
of  making  some  conquests  that  would  throw 
lastre  on  his  protectorate,  and  convince  the 
English  that  his  advancement  was  conducive 
to  the  power  and  glory  of  the  republic.  These 
ideas,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Thomas  Gage,  who  had  been  a  catholic 
priest,  and  baring  lived  many  years  in  Mexico 
aod  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  informed 
Cromwell  of  the  defenceless  state  of  those 
distant  colonies.*  And  it  is  supposed  by 
some  historians,  that  the  principal  view  of 
the  protector  in  undertaking  this  war,  was 
to  obtain,  by  plundering  the  Spaniards,  a 
sapply  of  gold,  which  might  enable  him  to 
carry  on  bis  designs  in  England  without  de- 
pending on  parliaments  for  money.f 

The  protector,  without  any  declaration  pf 
war,  sent  a  fleet  of  thirty  skips,  with  nine  or 

•  Burnet,  p.  74.  f  Welwood,  p.  100. 
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ten  thousand  lam!  foircei,*  titader  the  torn- 
mantd  of  Penn  and  Vctiabfes,  to  atfacit  St. 
Domingo,  the  capital  of  thte  island  O^Hispa- 
niola.     But  VenaWes  having,  contrary  to  his 
instructions,  landed  his  troops  at  too  great  a 
distance,  they  were  fto  fiitigned  by  a  long 
march  in  ihiat  hot  climate,  and  so  e^hausAed 
by  hunget  attd  thirst,  that  on  their  approach 
to  the  city  they  trote  *eiA^ily  repulse^,  atid 
cotafipelfed  to  re-embatlt**  With  considerable 
loss.    On  the  ftilure  of  this  attempt,  however, 
the  English  Commanders  proceeded  to  Ja- 
maica, and,'with  little  opposition,  seized  on 
that  valuable  'island,  which  has  ever  since 
remained  ^n  appendage  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,     In  tile  following  year,  the  admirals 
Brake  arid  Moritas:iie,  criliizi'ns:  oft* 

A   D  1656  ?5       a  o 

•  Cadiz,  fell  in  with  eight  Spanish 
^lips  returning  richly  laden  from  the  West 
Indies.  Some  of  theta  ran  ashore ;  but  two 
were  captured,  and  being  brought  to  Ports- 
mouth, the  money  and  merchandise  Mhich 
they  contained,  were,  by  the  order  of  Crom- 
well, triumphantly  conveyed  in  waggons  to 
London.  Blake  and  Montague  still  continued 
ofTCadiz,  in  expectation  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
retnrning  from  f^^ru.     But,  on  receiving  in- 

*  CUr«iid.  S.  p.  453. 


telligence  that  it  h^A  pat  iDto  Teneriflfe, 
Blake  stood  away  for  the  Caoariea,  and  foand 
the  fleet,  coBfiistiag  of  six  large  gaHeons  and 
ten  smaller  vessels,  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Saota  Cruz,  covered  by  land  batteries,  and 
placed  in  the  best  manner  that  was  possible 
ibr  defence.  Notwithstanding  the  perilous 
natore  of  tlie  attempt,  Blake,  without  hestta^ 
tioD,  attacked  the  galleons,  and  after  having 
receifed  their  fire,  carried  them  by  boarding. 
But,  as  the  wind  prevented  him  from  bringing 
them  out,  he  was  obliged  to  set  them  on  fire; 
aod  thus,  although  the  Spaniards  suffered  a 
great  loss,  the  English  acquired  nothing  but 
glory.  Indeed)  as  it  commonly  happens  that 
the  greatest  advantages  derived  from  war 
cannot  compensate  its  disadvantages,  all  the 
sateesses  of  the  English  were  far  from  counter- 
balaaciDg  the  loss  of  their  trade  with  Spain, 
whiefi  being  transferred  to  the  Dutch,  served, 
10  a  great  measure,  to  indemnify  them  fi>r  the 
damages  ^^ustained  in  their  contest  with  the 
eommonwealth. 

While  the  protector  saw  his  arms  triumph- 
ant abroad,  he  was  harassed  by  conspiracies, 
and  exposed  to  continual  dangjers  at  home. 
The  royalists,  the  presbyterians,  and  the  re- 
publicans, the  three  gr^Bat. parties  which  di- 
vided the  nation,  although  hostile  to  each. 
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other,  united  in  their  disaffection  to  his 
government.  His  only  snpport  was  the  army, 
which  he  had  filled  with  enthusiasts  and 
fanatics;  but  even  among  these  were  several 
rigid  republican]^,  who  having  effectually 
served  him  without  penetrating  his  designs, 
were  extremely  incensed  on  seeing  themselves 
used  as  the  tools  of  his  private  ambition.  To 
hold  all  parties  in  subjection,  Cromwell 
divided  England  into  twelve  districts,  and 
placed  over  each  a  major-general,  with  an 
almost  absolute  power,  that  they  might  always 
be  ready  to  prevent  or  quell  insurrections.* 
These  officers,  however,  so  greatly  oppressed 
the  people,  that  he  was  obliged  to  curtail 
their  power. 

In  order  to  remove  from  his  government 
the  appearance  of  despotism,  he  now  resolved 
to  call  a  parliament,  but  such  an  one  as  would 
be  only  the  organ  of  his  will.  He  therefore 
planned  so  dexterously  his  measures,  that 
although  the  people  seemed  to  enjoy  perfect 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives, 
he  secured  a  great  majority.  Besides  this, 
none  were  admitted  into  the  house,  until 
they  had  signed  the  engagement  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  protector    and    the    established 
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toe.  IT,      government ;  and)  on  the  meeting 
VD.  ifi57.    ^f  ^y^^  parliament,  aboye  a  hundred 

members  refusing  their  signatures,  were  not 
permitted  to  take  thetr  seats*  The  parlia^ 
meat  being  thus  modelled,  the  session  was 
opened;  and  money  was  liberally  granted 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  government  and 
army,  and  the  continuation  of  the  war  against 
Spain.  Having  now  a  parliament  entirely  at 
hisdevotion,  Cromwell,  who  had  only  one  step 
more  to  the  throne,  and  already  possessed 
the  authority,  began  to  aspire  to  the  title  of 
king,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  design,  he 
endeavoured,  with  great  assiduity,  to  render 
himself  popular.  He  caressed  all  parties, 
without  even  excepting  the  royalists,  and 
diewed  a  great  respect  for  the  nobility,  while 
bis  creatures  were  managing  his  interests  in 
parliament.  The  motion  at  last  was  made 
diat  the  regal  title  should  be  conferred  on 
the  protector;  and,  after  a  long  debate,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority.  A  joommittee 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  Cromwell,  with  an 
offer  of  the  crown.  He  affected  to  be  ex- 
tremely surprised,  and  even  somewhs^t  dis- 
pleased at  this  message ;  but,  after  appealing 
to  his  (Conscience,  and  arguing  with  the  usual 
hypocrisy  of  politicians  on  similar  occasions, 
heat  length  condescended  to  appoint  a  day  for 


beMliyf  the  mmoHs^  which  «facj  could  alle^in 
fiiV0M'  tt  tbef  tneaaRme  wUck  they  had  pnr- 
jMtdd.  The  day  being  am vtd,  the  cmnmittee 
aigaiii  Wffited  on  CrcMiirell^  ttd  the  flMMfaeia 
di^pkiyed  all  their  fhetoiic  to  brmg  him  to 
itwmpKance  wit&  the  requemretftheparlttment. 
The  protector  aow  appearing^  lo  be  aoAened 
by  their  argomerttd^  replied  that  he  could 
heitWer  refuse  nor  accept  the  cfown,  without 
dne  deliberatioif,  aad  atnoMuted 
'  tlicf  8tli  of  May  for  his  final  answw. 
-'  It  is  bAsj'  to  coneeiTo  that  the  nrind  of 
Crofni^ll  iflffist  BOW  have  been  in  a  state  of 
gr^t  a^ation.  His  ambition  would  prompt 
hitn  to  accept  the  pifofered  crown;  and  those 
wbo  are-tersed  lA  the  history  of  politiciaus 
Wilrhire  no-  dttubc  that  the  whole  basiuflR 
trad  been  diredt^  by  himself.  But  the  dis- 
position 6f  hitf  principal  friends  and  telattous 
triade  him  trenails. '  On  the  very  day  s^ipoittted 
foraying  hiii  i^iswer^'Desborougb,  hiebrother- 
fh-latr,  ^tid^FIeetWOod,' bis  soh-inJaw,  walk- 
ing'Vi^th  him  iff  Sr.J^Mefi's  Park,  told  him 
plai tdy'  th^t  if  he  acfcepted  the  crown  they 
Cd6ld  serre  him  ilo  linger.  This  he  had 
te^s6h  \o  consider  as  the  sentiment  of  several 
other  of  his  principal  oflScers  to  whom  be 
owed  his  advancement,  and  on  whose  support 
bis  fortune  seemed  to  depend.    IKsconragud 


\rf  tb^ae  g}oo«^j  ajipii^ri^ces^.  h^,  f^weA  the 
ciown  at  tbe  sMNOMIIt  ji^bea  it.was  r^ad/  to 
be  piawl  oa  his  ^ea^i  ^d  feturae^  bu  £aal 
amswer  tfit  tb«  committee  that  he.pould^not 
accept  Ibe.  title  of  king**  This  part  o^.tbe 
Uaftorj  (^Cromwell  is  exactly  a  couoterp^rt 
to  tke  drama  acted  t>j  Ciaesar  at  Rome.f 

Altbimgh  Ctomweli  tbus  saw  bim^elf  obli- 
ged to  relinquish  bis  hopes  of  a  crown,  the 
paftiaBoest  ia  reward  of  bis  pretended  mo- 
detation,  act  only  confirmed  him  in  .the  pro- 
tectorate, bat  iacreased  the  powers, alr^a^y 
annexed  to  his  office.    Tbe  prosperity  qf  his 
affiaiB  abroad  might  also,  in  some  measure, 
console  him  for  bis  disappointments  at  home. 
Tbe  protector  bad  concluded  with  France  a 
treaty  of  alliance   defensive   and   offensire 
against  Spain.     England  was  to  furnish  six 
tboasmid  men  to  join    the    Frencb    army. 
Mardike  and  Dunkirk  were  to  be  besieged, 
aad,  when  taken,  ddivered  tO!tbc  JBnglish. 
According  to  these  arrangementsti  Cromwell 
sent  SIX  thousand  of  his  best  troops  into 
Flanders;  and  tbe  campaign  proved  success- 
ftl.   The  French  reduced  many.^ttdng  places, 
and  among  others  Mardike,  which  was  de- 
livered to  the  English.    This  treaty,  between 

'.a  ''  ■  .         V  .  ,         ,     ■  , 

•  See  Wdwood,  p.  99,  &c.     f  Plutarch  vita  inWl  CcMarii. 
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the  protector  and  France,  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  alliance  between  king  Charles 
and  Spain.  The  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of 
Bristol,  and  all  the  English  of  the  king's 
party,  were  immediately  ordered  to  depart 
from  France :  these  retired  into  the  Nether- 
lands, some  to  the  king,  who  was  at  Bruges, 
and  others  to  seek  employment  in  the  Spanish 
armies. 

Cromwell  perceiving  that  he  bad  a 
great  number  of  enemies  in  the  parliament, 
resolved  to  erect  another  house,  consisting 
enti|ely  of  his  creatures.  His  intention  was 
that  this  house  should  serve  as  a  house  <^ 
lords,  though  he  durst  not  call  it  by  that 
name ;  and  that  it  should  be  invested  with 
the  same  privileges  as  the  peers  had  formerly 
enjoyed. 

The  protector,  however,  experienced  more 
difficulty  in  supporting  his  power  at  home 
than  in  transacting  his  foreign  concerns. 
His  influence  in  the  parliament  daily  declined, 
and  his  enemies  had  gained  a  majority  in  the 
very  house  which  had  otTered  to  make  him  a 
king.  This  unexpected  change  was  sufficient 
to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  Cromwell.  He 
readily  perceived  how  nearly  it  concerned  his 
interests  that  this  parliament  should  not  sit 
any  longer.    He  therefore  went  to  the  house. 
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and  after  loading  the  members  with  bitter 
reproaches,  accusing  them  of  endeavouring  to 
cornipt  the  army,  and  declaring  that  some  of 
them  bad  inlisted  men  by  commission  for  the 
king :  he  concluded  his  speech  by  saying,  ^^  I 
^' think  it  high  time  that  an  end  be  put  to 
^'your  sitting,  and  I  do  dissolve  this  parlia- 
**meDt.  And  let  God  judge  betvreen  me  and 
"you/*  To  this  appeal  to  heaven,  many  of 
the  commons  answered  Amen.  Thus  was  dis- 
solved the  last  parliament  that  was  held  under 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell, 

His  allusion  to  plots  in  favour  of  the  lung 
was  not  without  foundation.  A  conspiracy 
of  this  kind  actually  existed.  The  project 
was  to  excite  a  general  insurrection  against 
the  existing  government,  in  the  hope  that  the 
royalists  would  not  neglect  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  joining  those  who  should  take  arms; 
aod  the  marquis  of  Ormond  came  to  London^ 
where  he  lay  concealed  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks,  in  order  to  concert  measures  with  the 
conspirators.  But  by  the  artifices  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  vigilance  of  his  spies,  all  their 
projects  were  discovered.  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby,  and  Dr.  Hewit,  a  minister  of  the 
charch  of  Englandf  the  three  principal  ma- 
nagers of  the  plot,  were  seized  and  committed 
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to  the  Tower.  Mordaunt  had  the  good  for- 
tiiQeto.make  his  escape:  Sir  Henry  Slingsbj- 
and  Dr.  Hewijt  were  condemned  and  executed. 
Three  others  were  hanged  and  quartered;  and 
same  were  condemned,  but  pardoned  bj 
Cromwell,,  lest  too  great  a  severity  should 
multiply  the  number  of  his  enemies.  His 
foreign  concerns,  however,  still  continued  ia 
a  prosperous  state.  In  Flanders  the  unit^ 
arips  of  England  and  France  were  successful. 
3nm »^  Dunkirk  was  captured  by  mareschal 
A.  D.  1638.  Xurenne^  and,  according  to  the 
'treaty  of  alliance,  delivered  to  the  English. 

Amidst  the  pomp  and  power  of  successful 
usurpation,  Cromwell  was  far  from  ei^oytng 
tranquillity  of  mind.  Conscious  of  having 
oppressed  or  deceived  all  parties,  he  lived 
in  continual  apprehension  of  open  revolt  or 
private  conspiracy,  and, experienced  all  the 
anxiety  that  usually  tortures  the  breasts  of 
usurpers  and  tyrants.  He  received  repeated 
information  that  some  who  had  been  his  most 
zealous  adherents,  had  formed  a  design  of 
taking  him  off  by  assassination,  and  dis- 
covered that  he  had  not  less  to  fear  from 
pretended  friends  than  from  avowed  enemies. 
Equally  distrustful  of  all,  he  knew  not  on 
whom  to  rely;  and  his  suspicions  excited  him 
to  use  extraordinary  means  for  avoiding  the 
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dangers  by  which  he  was  threatened.  He 
never  appeared  in  pablic  without  a  strong 
gaard,  and  took  care  not  to  sleep  two  nights 
successively  ifi  the  same  ichamber.  From  the 
dread  of  assassination  he  was  at  last  freed  by 
a  tertian  ague,  which  removed  him  from  a 
Sept.  5d,  troublesome  life.  He  died  at  White- 
A.  D.t8ss.  ^2l\\^  in  tire  sixtieth  year  of  hts  age, 
and  the  ififth  of  his  protectorate.* 

In  regard  to  the  character  t>f  this  extra- 
ordinary tnati,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  jusft 
estimate  of  his  virtues  or  kis  vices.  The  im- 
plicated difficulties  in  which  he  was  generally 
involved  after  his  appearance  on  1%e  pftMiG 
theatre,  required  hitn  to  disguise  all  his  motives 
of  action  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  guard  againilt 
the  aspersions  vnt\i  which  party  writers  hftive 
endeavomred  to  blacken  kis  memory.  In  his 
private  Kfe,  his  morals  were  irreproachable. 
He  was  guilty  of  none  of  the  vices  to  whicli 
men  are  most  commonly  addicted.  Neitlier 
gluttony  nor  drunkenness,  nor  gaming  nor 
Injury,  nor  incontinence  nor  avarice,  were  ever 
laid  \o  his  charge.  In  his  public  conduct, 
ftmbitton  appears  to  have  been  his  predomi- 
nant passion,  of  which  the  baneful  impulse 
precipitated  him  into  an  abyss  of  guilt. '  The 

*  Cromwell  had  held   the  office  of  protector  four  srean,  eight 
•Moths,  BBd  thirteen  days. 
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murder  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  mast 
be  considered  as  a  crime  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, and  an  indelible  stain  bn  his  memoiy. 
For  his  usurpation  of  the  government,  the 
circumstances  of-  the  times  may   afibrd   an 
apology.     It  was  not  from  the  king  that  be 
IV rested  the  supreme  power  ;  but  from  those 
who  themselves  had  subverted  the  monarchy, 
and    abolished   the  national   religion,   from 
those,  in  a  word,  who  themselves  were  rebels 
and  usurpers.     The  impartial  historian  most 
therefore  acknowledge,  and  the  candid  rearder 
will  easily  perceive,  that  Cromwell  was  not 
more  guilty,  but  only  more  fortunate  than 
the  rest  of  those  who  had  subverted  the  con* 
stitutton  of  their  country. 

A  profound  dissimulation  is  one  of  the 
mo^t  conspicuous  traits  in  the  character  of 
this  successful  aspirer.  His  situation  amidst 
the  intrigues  of  opposite  parties,  obliged  faim 
to  wear  a  perpetual  disguise,  and  to  mask  all 
his  designs  with  an  impenetrable  veil  of 
hypocrisy.  His  dissimulation,  however,  did 
not  surpass  that  of  Elizabeth,  which  historians 
have  seldom  considered  as  criminal.  Dupli- 
city, indeed,  is  often  a  necessary  branch  of 
political  science.  And  if  we  peruse  with 
attention  the  history  of  those  men,  who,  ia 
turbulent  and  difficult  times,  are  called  to  act 
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a  distinguished  part  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  we  shall  find  that  their  lives  are  a  con- 
tianal  masquerade.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
life  of  Cromwell.  Never  was  there  a  man 
more  versed  in  the  arts  of  political  and  reli- 
gious hypocrisy.*  All  his  most  remarkable 
actions,  all  his  deliberations  in  the  cabinet^ 
all  his  operations  in  the  field,  were  begun 
with  prayer,  and  every  successful  maoeuvre. 
whetherpolitical  or  military,  was  concluded 
with  thanksgiving.  On  every  occasion  he 
appealed  to  heaven  as  witness  of  the  rectitude 
of  bis  iatentions,  and  always  pretended  an 
extraordinary  zeal  for  religion.  Bijit  be  could 
readily  adopt  his  religious  tenets  to  the  views 
of  his  ambition  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parlia- 
nieQt,t>f  which  he  was  a  member,  he  professed 
hifliaelf  a  rigid  presbyterian,  but  afterwards 
ao  independent;  and  after  he  ol^ained  the 
protectorship,  he  seemed  indifferent  to  all 
religioos  parties,  whom  he  caressed  by  turns 
as  it  seemed  to  suit  his  political  interests. 

The  abilities  of  Cromwell  were  the  gifts  of 
nature,  and  not  the  result  of  education.  He 
possessed  only  a  small  share  of  learning,  and 


^  Crofflwril  ined  to  say  that  be  tvoald  father  teft  C^kM  tlie  ikap* 
h(td*i  staff  than  tfae  office  of  protector,  had  k  Mt  beei  taffftteat 
tUap  froa  failtof  into  coafbiion.    RapiOy  Yol,  S.  jp.  001* 
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was  destitute  <^  the  talent  of  eloqiieocse.    His 
delrvei'y  was  «ngrac€^l,    and  Ms  «peealies 
were  prolix  and  eonfifised.     Na*Me,  indeed, 
had  ^fitted  him  for  the  eamp  and  the  cabinet, 
mther  than  lor  tfa^  senate.     Although  he  was 
fort^'-two  3/«ars  of  age  before  he  had  drawn  a 
sword,  his  eoarag^  and  ^^daduet  wove  eqoally 
oonspicnotis.    The  victory  of  Mamton  Moor 
was  chiefly  ascribed  «d  his  valour.     Hjis  tftk 
chievefneirts  in  Iretaiid  augmeiiied  faiaifinKf, 
and  the  Imttles'  etf  Dunbar  atid   Worcester 
carried  it  to  the  hygheM; -degree.     His>  iU|iaHa 
tion  in  l^e army  affibrded  himan  op^rtaaity 
of  ^Hspiaying  hii^  capacity  for  -civil  aMrim. 
He  entered  intid  the  deepest  deogos  of  Idi 
independents,  and  advanced  •vi'ith.^o^ai  ra« 
pidity  im  his  inflitary  and  bis  political 
As  to  hi^  foreign  politics,  they  were 
conducive  to  his  •own  advantage  th#n  to  that 
of  the  nation.    He  is  staiid  to  have  declared 
in  the  parliam^^t'thM;  he  hoped  to  asoke 
the  naniei  of  an  Englishman  as  great  as  «ver 
had  beeti  that  of  tt  Roman.^     Bnt  a  KtUe 
t^mjporary  glety  wad  a  smaAl  compensation 
to  EngItaM-4br  thceVils  which  resulted  from 
hk€  eliflfed^racy  With  France  against  Spain. 
jA'COtompaawjjwvttiw,  anil  oneot  iris  'genorals^ 

«  •Biltaet.  p.  fll« 
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observes^  that,  by  tbia  confederacy,  the  ba- 
luGB  of  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
vas  destroyed^  and  a  foundation  was  taid  for 
the  future  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy, 
to  the  unspeakable  detriment  of  Europe  in 
general,  and  particularly  of  England-*  One 
of  the  most  beneticial  effects  of  CromweH's 
gOTemment  was  the  impartial  administration 
(tfjitfitice.  The  most  distinguishing  cbaracter- 
ifitio  of  fads  policy  was  his  dexterity  in  ma-^ 
oagiiig  the  different  parties,  among  all  of 
wboia  he  had  spies,  as  it  was  one  of  his 
fitvourite  masims  to  spare  no  cost  or  pains  in 
pnmring  intelligence.  Tq  his  unremitting  vi- 
gilance and  hit  prompt  sagacity  in  discovering 
the  designs  of  others,  and  in  taking  advantage 
of  circamstances,  his  elevation  may  be  chiefly 
ascribed;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  exertion 
rather  than  of  pre-eminent  genius. 

Cariosity  is  naturally  directed  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  state  of  society  during  this 
turbulent  period,  which  appears  so  unfavour- 
dbla  to  commerce,  to  letters,  and  arts«  The 
strength  of  the  English  commonwealth,  after 
so  great  an  effupon  of  blood  and  expenditure 
of  money  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  de- 
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structive  ravages  which  so  many  parts  of  the 
country  had  alternately,  experienced,  must  be 
considered  as  somewhat  astonishing;  and  it 
affords  a  convincing  proof  that  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  unhappy  contest.  It  also  appears, 
that  during  the  republican  government  and 
the  protectorate,  the  nation  had  improved 
in  opulence  as  well  as  in  power.  In  the  years 
1652  and  1653,  the  nation  was  able  to  bear 
an  extraordinary  assessment  of  ^120,000.  per 
month,  besides  the  ordinary  taxes,  which 
were  not  inconsiderable.*  The  legal  interest 
of  money,  which  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  been  reduced  from  ten  to  eight,  was  now 
fixed  at  six  per  cent,  an'  unequivocal  sign  of 
increasing  commerce  and  wealth. 

The  sanguinary  contests  of  competitors  for 
disputed  crowns,  are  destructive  to  social 
improvements,  and  greatly  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  letters  and  science ;  but  those  which 
arise  between  political  and  religious  parties 
rouse  the  energies  of  the  raindj  by  placing 
before  it  the  most  interesting  objects  of  human 
inquiry.  The  civil  wars  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  greatly  contributed  to 
prolong  the  age  of  Gothic  ignorance  in 
England :    the  dispute   between   Charles  I. 

•  And.  HUc.  ComiD.  8.  p»490. 
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Bnd  his  parliament,  and  the  clashing  of  dif- 
ferent parties,  tended  to  diffuse  iigbt  through 
the  nation.  ^'  Those,''  says  a  judicious  writer, 
'^who  consider  the  usual  excitements  to 
'^  genius,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that 
(^  amidst  all  the  disorders  of  that  period,  the 
'^  important  disputes  and  violent  struggle  in 
*'  which  a  great  part  of  the  nation  was  en- 
'^  gaged,  by  awakening  a  spirit  of  activity  and 
*^  enterprise,  had  contributed  to  accelerate, 
*'  instead  of  retarding,  the  pursuits  of  science 
"and  literature,  and  by  opening  to  men, of 
"letters  a  wide  field  of  ambition,  excited 
"  them  to  cultivate  their  talents.^'*  To  the 
operation  of  such  causes  may  be  referred  Mil- 
ton's Treatises  on  Government,  Harrington's 
Oceana,  and  other  political  works,  whiqh, 
although  we  cannot,  at  this  happy  period, 
approve  their  principles,  display  great  erudi- 
tion and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history. 
This  period,  indeed,  w  as  not  less  fertile  in 
poUtical  works  than  the  reign  of  James  1.  had 
been  in  those  on  theology  ;  and  the  seeds  of 
intellect,  which  struck  root  in  those  times  of 
general  inquiry,  produced  a  plentiful  harvest 
of  genius  after-tbe  restoration. 
The  singular  complexion  of  the  times  pro- 

daced  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  national 

^^     ■-      '■■■     ■■.———.  ■  ■■-      ■  ■■  ^  I..  ^.1   ■ 
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character  and  manners,  whidi  a«mmed  an  air 
of  puritanical  slifthess  and  repilbiiciln  se^ 
yeritj.  AH  kinds  ef  diversions,  all  splendid 
gaiety,  and  extravagant  expencas,  were  con- 
demned as  sinful,  and  exploded  as  unftshion- 
able.  But  although  this  was  an  age  of  ftaa* 
tlcism,  it  was  not  maAed  by  intolevatice. 
According  to  tlie  system  of  the  independents, 
an  unbounded  latitude  was  allowed  to  reli- 
gions opinions^  so  long  as  they  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  political  system.  Cromwell, 
indeed,  extended  the  benefits  ^f  toleration 
not  only  to  christians,  but  even  to  the  jews, 
whom  he  permitted  to  settle  in  England  for 
the  first  time  since  their  expulsion  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  but  it  is  said  that  he 
adopted  this  measure  on  the  consideration  of 
their  extensive  correspondence,  and  their  trade 
in  monied  concerns^  and  that  be  obtained 
from  them  a  present  of  <£900,000.  in  return 
for  his  indulgence  in  granting  them  an  estab- 
lishment.* But  the  most  memorable  event 
of  this  period  is,  the  total  abolition  of  vil- 
lainage, which,  by  the  increase  of  trade,  and 
the  influx  of  money,  since  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, appears  to  have  been  gradually  .worn 
out.    Cromwell  and  hi$  parliament  iibolished 

•  Boniet,p.7K 
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^^  socage  in  capite^^^  with  the  courts  of  wards 
and  liveries,  and  tbos  put  a  final  period  to 
the  feudal  system  in  England. 

The  interval  of  time  between  Cromweir^ 
demise  and  the  king's  restoration,  may  be 
justly  considered  as  a  season  of  anarchy.  He 
bad  nominated,  for  bis  successor  in  the  pro* 
tectorship,  his  eldest  sou,  Richard,  who  was 
soon  discovered  to  want  the  abilities  and  eic* 
perienoe  requisite  in  so  trooblesome  a  situ9^ 
tion.  Hie  nation  was  divided  into  a  confused 
variety  4>f  parties,  consisting  of  royalists,  re* 
publicans,  presbyterians,  anabaptistS)  iode*' 
pendents,  and  fifth  monarchy  mai,  who  daily 
expected  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  reign 
upon  earth.  Oliver  had  been  aUe  to  overawe, 
hut  not  to  extinguish  these  fiictions  ;  and  as 
soon  as  death  had  removed  him  out  of  the 
world,  each  of  them  hoped  to  gain  the 
ascendBicy  under  the  protectorate  of  his  son, 
who  did  not  inlierit  his  talents.  Richard 
bad  intended  to  follow  the  maxims  of  govew 
ment  adopted  by  his  father,  and  accordingly 
formed  the  design  of  making  himself  master 
of  the  deliberations  of  his  council,  and  of 
redueing  the  army  to  receive  his  orders  with 
sabmission.  By  these  two  maxims  Oliver 
had  maintained  his  authority.  But  to  pursue 
the  same  measures^  Hi^hard  ought  to  have 
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possessed  his  father's  capacity  for  civil  and 
military  affairs,  his  courage  and  resolution  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  like  him  to  have  been  able  to 
strike  terror  into  all  those  who  should  oppose 
his  designs.  Richard  bad  none  of  those 
talents  for  commanding  respect,  for  inspiring 
fats  opponents  with  fear,  or  his  adherents  with 
confidence.  His  first  mrasure,  however,  was 
dictated  by  prudence.  Considering  his  father's 
testament,  the  approbation  of  the  coancil, 
and  the  addresses  from  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs,  ^as  insufificient  to  establish  his 
authority,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  have 
his  dignity  confirmed  by  a  parliament,  which 
jaD.  «7tb,  ^^  accordingly  called,  consisting 
A.D.16^.  ^£  jjj^  same  number  of  members, 
and  modelled  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  l^st 
that  was  held  under  his  father's  protectorate. 
Riehard  soon  found  himself  sprrounded 
with  difficulties.  The  council  began  io 
assume  greater  power  than  it  bad  possessed 
'  under  the  former  protectorate ;  and  the  army 
aspired  to  the  authority  which  it  possessed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  officers  were  divided  into  three  parties.^ 
The  first  consisted  of  rigid  republicans ;  the 
second  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  setting: 

•  The  B&mci  of  their  leaden  may  be  seen  in  Lndlow ,  vol.  ?.  p.  SSI . 
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up  Richard  only  with  a  view  of  usurping  the 
powers  of  government  under  the  sanction  of 
his  name — these  two  factions  were  almost 
equally  balanced  ;  the  third,  and  the  feeblest 
party,  was  composed  of  the  adherents  to  the 
new  protector.  Fleetwood,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  Desborough,  his  uncle, .  who  had 
greatly  contributed  to  advance  him  to 
the  protectorate,  were  the  first  to  combine 
against  his  authority,  and  their  intrigues 
proved  successful.  They  represented  the  op- 
position which  his  father  had  often  met  with 
from  parliaments  ;  and  under  the  pretext  of 
supporting  his  power,  they  assembled  a  coun- 
cil of  the  officers  at  London.  This  assembly, 
which  assumed  the  title  of '^  the  great  council 
of  the  army,''  and  was  designed  as  a  check 
both  to  the  parliaments  and  the  protector, 
was  under,  the  direction  of  another  council, 
which  was  composed  of  Desborough,  Fleet- 
wood, and  other  privy  counsellors,  and  prin-. 
cipaj  officers  of  the  army.  These  arrange- 
ments being  made,  the  great  council  of  officers 
direw  off  the  mask.  They  presented  a  peti- 
tion that  no  member  of  the  army  should  be 
subject  to  the  civil  power,  and  that  the  officers 
should  enjoy  th^  privilege  of  chusing  their 
general.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  this 
was  nothing  less  than  aspiring  to  the  sove- 
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reignty,  Richard  rejected  the  petition,  and 
threatened  to  cashier  them  for  their  pre- 
smnption. 

The  parliament,  in  the  mean  while,  con* 
firniied    Richard  in    the  protectorship,   and 
seemed  disposed  to  support  his  measures ;  but 
its  authority  was  subverted  by  the  power  of 
Uhe  army.     Desborough,  with  a  strong  guards 
baTing  seized  all  the  avenues  to  Whitehdl, 
and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  protector, 
compelled  him  by  menaces  to  dissolve  the 
parliament.    The  officers  then  ptoceeded  tm 
elect  Fleetwood  for  their  general.    But  Lam* 
bert,  who  was  a  man  of  immoderate  ambition, 
immediately  began  to  form  a  private  caba)  : 
he  would  gladly  have  followed  the  steps  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,    had    circumstances  beea 
fevourabie  to   his   design  ;    but  Fleetwood 
being  an  ardiBnt  enthusiast,  was  the  idol  of 
a  fanatical  army.    Lambert,  therefore,  wa$ 
obliged  to  fid  with  eaution,  and  engaged 
Colonel  Lrlbutn  to  cabal  with  the  inferior 
tyffrcers,    in    order   to    iShecV   the   aspiri|ig 
ineasores  otf  his  rival.      Although  Richard 
stiW  enjoyed  the  title  of  protector,  his  author 
rity  was  extinct ;  and  Fleetwood,  as  general 
flf  the  army,  cpnvened  the  officers  at  Walling- 
ford-house  to  settle  the  government,     All  the 
superior    cff^ceys    attended  ;    1>ut    those    of 
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inferior  rank  were  induced,  by  the  intrigues 
of  Lambert  and  Litbnrn,  to  assemble  at  St« 
James's,  wliere  they  unanimously  agreed  that 
nothing  covld  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
commonwealth  than  the  restoration  of  the 
long  parliament.     This  resolution  was  en- 
tirely oonformable  to  the  sentiments  of  the' 
army,  of  which  both  the  officers  and  soldiers 
chiefly  consisted  of  independents,  anabaptists, 
enthusiasts,  fifth  monarchy  iften^  and  other 
lanatics — all  of  ^^liem  republicans  strictly  de- 
Toted  to  what  they  called  **the  good  old 
cat^e,"  that  is  to  say,  the  cause  supported  by 
the  parliament  which  was  now  to  be  restored, 
or,  in  plain  words,  the  cause  of  republicanism, 
Tebellioa,  and  regicide.     The  superior  officers 
were  intimidated  by  their  subalterns  into  a 
eompliance  ;  and  to  prevent  a  revolt  in  the 
urmy,  it  was  resolved  to  restore  the  long  par- 
liament.   But  care  was  taken  to  exclude  all 
the  presbyterians,  and  not  more  than  ferty* 
two  members  took  their  seats.    This  curtailed 
assembly,  which  was  called  in  derision  the 
rump  parliament,*  obliged  Richard  to  resign 
the  protectorship,  after  assigning  pensions  to 
him  and  his  mother,  and  then  began  to  adopt 
measures  for  reducing  the  power  of  the  army. 

«  Alindiog  to  the  ramp  of  a  fowl. 
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The  scenes  which  preceded  the  elevation  of 
Cromwell  were  now  renewed  :  the  army  pre- 
sented a  seditious  address,  which  the  parlia- 
ment answered  by  an  order  to  displace  Fleet* 
wood,  Lambert,  Desborough,  and  others  of 
the  principal  officers,  appointing  commis* 
sioners  for  the  government  of  the  army. 

But  these  proceedings  not  being  supported 
by  force,  the  officers  received  with  contempt 
the  orders  of  parliament.  Lambert,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  secured  all  the  avenues  leading 
Oct.  TSik,  ^9  ^^®  faoQse,  and  the  next  day 
A.  D.  1659.  Fleetwood,  coming  to  join  him,  pre- 
vented the  members  from  assembling.  The 
parliament  being  thus  forcibly  dissolved,  a 
council  often  of  the  principal  officers  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  temporary  administration  of 
the  government.  At  last,  on  the  thirteenth 
day,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  parliament, 
the  great  council  of  officers  assembled  at 
London,  as  sole  sovereign  of  the  common- 
wealth, appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  qon* 
sisting  of  twenty-three  persons,  in  whose 
hands  they  placed  the  supreme  authority. 

During  these  incessant  alterations  of  the 
government,  general  Monk,  who  commanded 
in  Scotland,  and  was  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thousand  veteran  troops,  began  to  consider  the 
difficulties  and  the  advantages  of  his  situation. 
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The  ramp  parliameDt  had,  before  its  disper- 
sion, began  19  treat  vith  him,  and  had  re- 
oeived  a  promise  of  his  obedience  and  aid ; 
and  the  council  of  officers  endeavoured  to 
draw  him  to  their^  party.  Bnt  althoagh  he 
was  equally  carressed  by  the  parliament  and 
the  army,  because  the  former  wanted  his  help 
and  the  latter  feared  his  opposition,  be  knew 
that  whichsoever  of  the  two  parties  prevailed^ 
he  should,  s|t  last,  be  th^  victim.  As  it  was 
impossible,  in.  siich  times  and  such  circum- 
stances, to  maintai|i  a  neutrality  in  the  midst 
of  contending  factions,  Monk  declare^  for  the 
parliament,  and  resolved  to  m^rch  into  Eng- 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  from 
the  first  commencement  of  the  rupture  be- 
tween the  parliament  and  the  army,  Monk 
had  formed  the  project  of  restoring  the  mo- 
narchy. This  might,  indeed,  have  been  an 
olgect  of  distant  contemplation  to  a  mind 
balancing  between  loyalty  and  ambition,  and 
agitated  by  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the 
governing  p^rt  of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose,  with  a  judicious  histo- 
rian of  those  times,*  that  he  had  formed  no 
settled  design,  but  had  resolved  to  act  as 
'  '  ■    I. 

f  Dr.  Biirnet,  p.  84. 
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circumstances  should  require  and  opportunity 
should  permit.  But  *Avhatever  mi^t  be  his 
intentions,  he  covered  them  with  such  a  tciI 
of  secrecj  and  dissimulation  as  to  render  them 
impenetrable.  The  restoration  of  the  rump 
parliament  was  his  ostensible  object,  and 
under  this  pretext  he  made  preparations  for 
marching  into  England.  The  presbjterian 
party,  which  had  been  held  in  subjection  by 
the  independents,  now  began  to  revtve,  and 
the  deposed  parliament  sent  Monk  a  com- 
mission, appointing  him  commander  ih'chief 
of  the  firmies  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  governor  of  Portsmouth  declared  for 
the  parliament.  The  committee  of  safety,  on 
bearing  of  this  defection,  sent  a  detachment  to 
block  up  the  town  ;  but  the  soldiers  deserted 
their  ofiicers,  and,  declaring  for  the  parlia- 
ment, were  received  into  Portsmouth  as 
friends.  Another  detachment  followed  their 
•xample,  and  vice-admiral  Lowson,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  for  the  parliament,  sailed 
up  the  Thames  with  his  fleet  to  overawe  the 
adherents  of  the  committee.  During  these 
transactions  the  committee  of  safety,  dis« 
couraged  and  confounded,  took  no  measures 
for  maintaining  their  station,  and  instead  of 
collecting  the  army,  on  which,  infixed,  they 
could  have  no  reliance,  suffered  it  to  be  dis« 
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perked  in  diflferent  quarters.  la  the  m'eaa 
while  the  troops  from  Portsmouth,  with  some 
of  the  Hiembers  of  the  parliament  at  their 
fac^d,  march^  towards  Loudon.  The  com* 
nittee  of  safety,  not  daring  to  trust  their  own 
soldi0r9,  were  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  In 
thb  oritical  situation,  Fleetwood  was  advised 
by  soBM  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
amy,  and  either  reduce  the  parliament  or  re- 
store the  king*  At  first  he  was  inclined  to 
fi4oeMtaElBMnLof  these  measures,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  friends ; 
bat  the  adviceof  Vane,  Desborough,  and  others, 
induced  him  to  alter  his  mind.  He  and  his 
colleagues,  therefore,  either  through  want  of 
capacity  or  of  resolution  to  extricate  them- 
selves fx9m  these  difficulties,  consented  to  the 
flseetidg  of  parliament,  and  resigned  their 
authority. 

No  sooner  was  the  n$ws  of  this  event  spread 
thieugh  the  kingdom,^than  geaeral  Lambert, 
who  Gomnaanded  a  division  of  the  army  in  the 
north,  was  put  under  arrest  by  his  own  troops, 
aad  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  and  s^me  other  members  of  parliament, 
who  had  taken  part  with  the  army,  also  were 
committed  to  prison.  Thus  the  rump  parlia- 
0^,^!,^  ment  was  restored  about  a  week 
A.  n.  1050.    belbre  general  Monk  left  Scotland. 
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Monk  be^n  his  march,   and  on 
the  2a  of  January  entered  England. 
He  had  not  advanced  far  before  he  received  a 
message  from  the  speaker  of  the^hou$e,  in- 
forming him  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
place,  and  thanking  him  for  his  good  inten- 
tions, but  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
his  proceeding  to  London  was  now  unneces- 
sary.    Monk,  however,  continued  his  march 
under  pretence  of  supporting  the  authority  of 
the  newly  restored  parliament.     His  conduct 
now  began  to  be  daily  more  suspected.  Monk, 
who  had  only  between  five  and  six  thousand 
men,  could  have  no  reliance  but  on  the  dis* 
position  of  the  people  and  the  dissentipns  be- 
tween the  parliament  and  the  council  of  offi- 
cers, which  he  took  every  method  to  foment, 
as  their  union  must  have  rendered  all  bis  pro- 
jects impracticable ;    and  it  fortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  parliament  were  more  jealous 
of  their  own  army  than  of  Monk,  who  pro- 
fessed that  his  march  to  London  was  only  to 
render  them  service.     On  his  arrival  at  St. 
Alban's,^  he  sent  a  message  to  the  parliament, 
requesting  that  *  the  regiments  in  the    city 
might  be  sent  to  more  distant  quarters.     This 
demand,   which  many  of  the  members  sus- 
pected of  involving  some  mystery,  was  com- 
plied with  by  a  majority  of  votes:  the  regi* 
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ments  were,  therefore,  ordered  to  remove,  and 

Feb.3ni,     Monk,    with   his  troops,    entered 

A.D.  1660.    London    Ji,    triumph.     The    next 

step  was  to  introduce  into  the  parliament  the 
presbyterian  members  who  had  formerly  been 
excloded.  Thi^,  Monk,  after  various  ma- 
oosuvres,  effected,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  people,  and  particularly  of  the  city  of 
London,  wh^h  was  almost  wholly  presby- 
terian. Bat  he  obliged  these  members  to 
engage,  that,  after  their  re.admission,  they 
would  dissolve  the  existing  parliament,  and 
issue  writs  for  a  new  election.  The  presby- 
terians  now  forming  a  great  majority  in  the 
hoDse^  several  acts  were  passed  which  may  be 
considered  as  preparatives  to  the  restoration 
of  the  king ;  and  a  new  council  of  state  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  thirty-one  members, 
most  of  whom  were  royalists.  In  fine  they 
Mucbidtb,  dissolved  themselves  after  having 
A.D,i6da  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  a 
free  parliament. 

It  could  now  no  longer  be  doubted  that 
the  restoration  of  the  king  was  intended;  and 
the  republicans,  who  dreaded  the  royal  re-  ' 
sentment,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Monk  to 
assume  the  sovereign  power  in  imitation  of 
Ciomwell.  But  the  general,  preferring  the 
glory  of  restoring  the  monarchy  to  a  trouble- 
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some  usurpation^  surrauuded  with  perils  aad 
difficulties,  rejected  the  alluring  piaposal .  In 
the  mean  while  he  gave  the  king  private  inti- 
matiou  of  his  designs.  He  also  new  modelled 
the  army,  quelled  an  incipient  insurrection^ 
and  prepared  every  thing  for  the  execution  of 
kis  pri!)ect. 

On  die  35th  of  April  the  new 

A.  D.  1660.  ,.  .  *^     , 

parliament  met  m  two  houses  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  constitution.  Most  of 
the  lords  were  royalists ;  and  in  the  House  of 
Compsons  it  was  found  thai;  many  of  that 
party  were  elected.  The  presby  terians,  weary 
of  tb^  dominion  of  the  independents  and 
&natics,  which  had  now  laste4  twelve  years, 
weire  not  less  desirous  of  restoring  the  king 
than  the  royalists;  and  these  two  parties  con- 
stituted a  great  migerity  in  both  hooses.  The 
lords  and  commons,  therefore,  unanimously 
voted  the  king's  restoration,  without  any  of 
those  conditions  which  had  once  been  tbeogbt 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  so  long  a 
civil  war  and  so  great  an  effusion  of  blood. 
mhj  8ih«  ^  f^^  ^y^  ^^^'  Charles  was  pro- 
A.  p.  1660.  claimed  in  London.  Commissioners 
were  sent  to  the  Hague  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  part  of  the  parliament  and  the  city. 
After  remaining  some  days  at  the  Hague,  to 
receive  the  compliments  of  the  states,  the  king 
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embarlced  for  Eii|^And  and  laaded  at  Dover. 
On  the  29th  of  Afay,lfl60,he  arriyed  at  White- 
hall, and  the  acclamations  of  numberless 
mnltitades  demonstrated  the  joy  of  the  people 
at  his  restoration. 

Thns  ended  the  reign  of  repablican  ty- 
lanuj,  protectoral  usurpation,  and  fanatical 
aaarchj.     It  is  evident  that  the  restoration  of 
the  king  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  an  j  particu- 
lar person  or  party,  but  to  the  general  dis- 
position and  wish  of  the  nation.    All  ranks, 
all  classes  of  people,  Meary  of  the  incessant 
levolotions  in  the  government,  united  in  the 
desire  of  seeing  the  legitimate  monarch  on  the 
throne.    To  give  efficacy  to  the  public  will, 
nothing  but  an  able  conductor,  of  so  critical 
a  business,  was  necessary.     At  what   time 
general  Monk  first  formed  his  project  is  un- 
eertaio;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  carried  on 
his  designs  with  consummate  prudence  and 
impenetrable  secrecy,    perfectly  master  of 
that  profound  dissimulation  so  necessary  to 
politicians  in  SBoh  difficult  circumstances,  he 
concealed  his  designs  from  his  most  intimate 
friendsy  until  his  project  was  so  far  advanced 
that  nothing  could  prevent  its    execution. 
Being,  therefore,  considered  as  the  principal 
agent  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  to  the 
thfone  of  his  ahcestors,  he  was,  for  this  signal 

TOLH.  a 
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service,  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  cooh^ 
firmed  in  the  office  of  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army. 


CHAKLE8  II. 


C/HARLES  II.  being  tlius  restored  to  the 
throne,  England  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
The  nation  which  had  been  harassed  bj  the 
discords  of  a  republican  govemmedt,  alter- 
nately rising  into  tyranny,  and  sinking  into 
anarchy,  was  overjoyed  on  seeing  the  legiti* 
mate  monarch  on  the  throne,  and  expected, 
from  that  long  wished  for  event,  all  the 
benefits  that  a  flattering  imagination  could 
paint.  But  the  pr<!cipitate  manner  in  which 
it  had  taken  place,  laid  the  foundation  of 
evils  which  prevented  the  realization  of  these 
delusive  hopes.  ^^  The  restoration  of  Charles 
"  11.^*  says  a  judicious  writer,  **  was  eflfected 
*'  in  such  an  afi;itation  of  the  public  mind,  as 
*' precluded  every  deliberation  and  precau- 
'^  tion  that  prudence  ought  to  have  suggested. 
*'  Having  no  leisure  to  enter  into  particularst 
^'  the  nation  was  satisfied  with  the  professions 
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**of  Clmrles;   conceiyed,  in  general  terms, 
^*  that  in  matters  of  religion  he  would  shew 
*'  indulgence  to  differences  of  Qpinion,  and 
^'  grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  offences,  reserving 
^'  to  the  consideration  of  parliament  the  excep- 
*^  tioQs  that  ought  to  be  made.     None  of  the. 
'^  political  points,  which,  since  the  accession 
^*  of  James  L  had  been  the  subjects  of  contro- 
^^versj,  were,   on  this  occasion,  settled  q| 
'^  explained  ;  and  the  king  assuming  the  reins 
*^  of  government,  without  anj  limitations  or 
^^  conditions,  was  understood  to  recover  all 
*'that  extent  of  prerogative,  which,  before 
''  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  had  been 
^^  vested  in  the  crown ;  aqd  his  whole  reign 
^'  exhibits  a  disgusting  rcipetition  of  struggles 
**  similar  to  those  which  had  occurred  under 
'Hhetwo  first  princes  of  the  house  of  Stew- 
*^  art/'*     This,  like  many  other  instances  on 
historical  record,  shews  the  fluctuating  nature 
of  public  sentiment.     Did  not,  indeed,  so 
many  examples  of  these  sudden  changes  ex* 
ist,  it  would  astonish  posterity  to  see  a  whole 
nation  at  one  time  almost  unanimously  de- 
claring against   a  monarchial    government, 
and  so  soon  after,  with  the  most  unbounded 
flattery,  soliciting  the  shackles  of  arbitrary 
power. 

•  MHIar'9  HUC.  Bog.  Got.  3.  p.  S7S  and  574 
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The  parliament  having  proceeded  to  regn* 
late  the  exceptions  to  the  general  pardon^  the 
bodies  of  Oliver  Cromvrell,  general  Ireton, 
and  Bradshaw,  president  of  the  coort  which 
condemned  the  late  king,  were  disinterred, 
and  dragged  to  the  place  of  execotion,  where 
they  hung  a  whole  day,  and  were  afterwards 
buried  under  the  gallows.     Of  those  who  sat 
IP  judgment  on  that  unfortunate  prince,  some 
were  dead;  some    had  retired  into  foreign 
countries,  a  few  were  pardoned,  and  only  ten 
out  of  the  original   nQoiber   were  doomed 
to  immediate  destruction.^    These  were  en- 
thusiasts,   who   had    acted   from    principle, 
and  met  their  fate  with  the  confidence  of 
martyrs.      The    restoration    of    episcopacy 
immediately  followed  that  of  royalty;  and 
the  parliament,  anxious  to  prevent  the  wishes 
of  the  monarch,  granted  him  a  revenue  of 
jS1,200.  per  annum.    The  army,  which  had 
long  been  so  difficult  to  manage,  was  dis- 
banded ;  but  Charles  formed  a  body  guard, 
consisting  of  a  regiment  of  horse  and  another 
of  foot,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  France 
and  other  European   kingdoms.    This  was 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  England, 
his  predecessors  having  had  no  other  guards 
than  the  gentlemen  pensioners  established  by 

•  Rapta,  «.  p.  6«l. 
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Henry  VII.  After  thew  matters  were  settled^ 
Charles  dissolved  the  parliattient. 
The  following  year  was  ushered  in 
by  an  events  which  howerer  extraordinary, 
was  coBsktent  with  the  spirit  of  those  fanatical 
times.  This  was  an  insurrection  of  some 
of  the  fifth  monarchy  men,  who  expected  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  retgn  npon  earth.  More 
than  fifty  of  these  wild  enthosiasts,  headed 
by  Venner,  one  <rf  tkeir  seet^  appeared  in  the 
streets  of  London,  in  arms.  Hairing  killed  a 
man,  who  on  being  demanded  ^^  who  he  was 
for,'^  bad  answered  '*  for  God  and  the  king,'' 
they  declared  against  any  other  monarch  than 
Jesns  Christ.  The  city  being  alarmed,  sent 
i^mnst  them  some  of  the  trained  bands, 
whom  the  iosargents  quickly  rooted,  and 
then  marching  through  several  of  the  streets, 
retiPBd  to  a  wood  between  Higbgate  and 
Hampstead.  Prom  that  position  they  were 
dislodged  by  general  Monk,  and  several  df 
them  made  prisoners.  The  rest  retnrned  to 
the  city,  where  they  Ibogbt  desperately  ftt 
some  time,  till  at  last  being  overpowered  by 
nambeTH,  they^ook  refuge  in  a  house.  There 
tbey  defended  themselves  like  men  regardless 
of  death :  but  Venner  being  wounded,  aild 
twenty  of  his  men  killed,  he  was  taken  pri« 
soner  with  the  rest  of  his  followers.    A  fear 
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4a7s  after  these  infatuated  fanatics  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  without  shewing 
fiiiy  signs  of  remorse,  and  persisting  to  the 
last  in  tbfiir  extravagant  opinions. 

This  insuA-ection  of  a  few  mad  enthusiasts, 
eould  not  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of 
a  design  formed  by  a  whole  party,  and  much 
less  of  a  combination  of  all  the  religious  sec- 
itories.  The  court,  however,  urged  it  as  a 
proof  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  government; 
and  the  king  took  oecafiion  from  thence  to 
public  a'  prodamation,  prohibiting  pll  meet- 
ings and  conventicles  held  under  piisteiice  of 
religion.  It  appears  that  the  ruin  of  th^  pred- 
byterians  was  already  resolved,  and  that  pre- 
tences were  eagerly  sought  to  justify. this 
resolution.  But  as  he  had  promised,  in 
his  declaration  from  Breda,  that  be  would 
persecute  no  one  for  his  religion,. it  wasgi#ces- 
sary  to  create  a  belief,  that  all  that  was f done 
was  intended  only  to  secure  the  d*anqilil]ifj^ 
of  the  state.  .  For  this  puirpose.an  ladaireble 
expedient  was  devised.  This  w^  to  rangd, 
under  the  general  denomination  of  n6n-oon- 
formists,.  all  the  different  seots,  as  we^ll  4tbe 
presby.terians  as  the  independents,  the.  ana- 
b^ptisrts,  the  catholics,  and  all  other  dissenters 
from  th^  established  ch urth .  By  this  aflfected 
(Qonfilsiou  .all  ttb0.  cp|i-c^nformi^ts,  .bow  dif*? 
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fisrent  soever  their  tenets,  or  how  hostile  soever 
their  ^ntiments  might  be  to  each  other,  were 
churged  with  the  faults  of  any  one  of  the  sects 
comprised  ander  that  Dame,  as  if  thej  had 
cowposed  bat  one  body,  united  by  the  same 
interests,  and  having  the  same  views,  and 
were  punished  without  distinction  under  pre- 
tence of  preventing  them  from  disturbing  the 
st^te.   But  it. is  evident  that  these  precautions 
had  the  presbyterians  for  their  chief  or  rather 
their  only  object,  as*the  court  had  no  design 
of  depressing  the  catholics;  and  the  inde- 
pendents and   anabaptists  were  parties  too 
iBConaiderable  to  excite  any  apprehension.  It 
^s  already  been  observed,  that  during  the 
first  years  of  the  civil  war,  the  presbyterians 
ppsiiessed  all  the  power  both  in  church  and 
state;  and  under  the  commonwealth  and  the 
protectorate   they    were  still  the  most  nu- 
merous sect,  although  the  independents  had 
seized  th^  government.     At  the  time  of  the 
restoration,  the  city  of  London  was  almost 
wholly  presbylerian :  that  sect  was  extremely 
numerous  throughout  both  England  and  Scot- 
land;   and   they    composed  a    considerable 
majority  of  the  parliament  which  restored  the 
king.     The  restoration,  as  already  observed, 
was  not  the  work  of  a  party  but  of  the  whole 
people*    But  the  majority  of  the  people  was 
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presbytertan.  '  It  cannot  therefore  be  denied 
that  the  presbjterians  were  the  principel 
agents  in  the  business  of  restoring  the  me-* 
narchy,  and  that  their  services  were  rewarded 
with  ingratitnde;  bnt  it  most  also  be  eyn« 
sidered  that  their  loyalty  did  net.  proceed 
.from  any  ailection  to  the  king  or  attachmeot 
to  monarchial  government,  bot  from  a  desire 
of  iVeeing  themselves  from  the  tyranny  c^  the 
independents  and  other  fanatics. 

But  although  the  king  permitted  the  per* 
isecution  of  i^eptaries,  it  was  only  from  prtifi*^ 
cal  motives ;  for  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
religion 'had  no  influence  over  his  mied.  A 
new  parlianaent  being  summoned,  met  on  the 
May  8th,  ^^J  appointed,  and  it  &oon  appeer* 
A.i>.iML    ^^  ^^^^  ^1,^  members     had    bem 

elected  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  couit, 
It  was  almost  wholly  composed  of  higln 
church-men,  violent  enemies  of  the  pffefiby«> 
f  erians,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  king.  The 
English  parliament!  thenefore,  concurred  m 
atl  the  designs  of  the  court,  and  that  of  jSeot- 
|and  was  still  more  flattering  iki  its  demon* 
strations  of  obedience.  The  solemn  league 
and  covenant  were  rei'oked,  (episcopacy  was 
re-estabHshed,  and  the  church  of  Scotland 
was,  without  any  eflbrt,  brought  to  a  con? 
formity  with  that  of  England,     Such  was  the 
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wottdtrfol  change  since  %he  days  of  the  on- 
forton^^e  Charles  L  and  such  are  the  fluctua^ 
tHHis  of  pablic  sentiment. 

Bet  akbough  the  king  was  restored,  and 
efery  tbiag  proceeded  according  to  his  wish, 
the  cavalieni  or  rojalists,  who  had  been  firm 
to  his  cause  in   all   the  vicksitudes  of  his 
ftrtnne,  and  had  sneered  great  losses  from 
their  ii^eable  adherence  to  him   and  his 
father,  were  left  without  any  compensation. 
His  friends,  therefore,  complained  against  that 
ii^;vatitude  which  left  them  to  perish  with 
hanger,  while  his  enemies  were>  by  the  act  of 
ladeaniity,  secured  in  the  possession  of  im« 
mense  riches,  acquired  by  means  the  most 
iU^pd.*    But  the  sufferers  complained  and 
pelitioaed  in  irain.    Charles  was  neither  able 
not  inclined  to  afford  them  relief.   »His  plea- 
sures, hia  flatterers^  and  concubines,  engrossed 
his  attention  and  exhausted  his  finances,  and 
thas  left  him  dertilnte  of  the  means  of  answer*^ 
iag  the  calls  of  generosity  or  gratitude.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  acts  of.  this 
reign  was  the  act  of  uniformity, 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  the  presbyterian 


*  A  modern  historian  olwenres,  that  the  kiog'f  neglect  of  the  cava- 
Uoa  adarifs  o€  thii  excoM,  tiuit  ha  was  restored  more  by  the  efforts  of 
bif  rccoadled  eoemies,  the  presbytcriaos,  than  by  those  of  his  ancient 
friends.   HuaBlit.EBg.S.p.llS,  156. 
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religion  and  interest.     In* consequence  of  this 
act  two  thousand  ministers  chose  to  resign 
their  livings,  rather  than  sabscribe  their  assent 
to  the  book  of  common  prayer.     This  measure 
may  be  considered  as  a  hardship  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  not  only  the  church   of 
England  but  thethrone  itself  had  lately  been 
overturned  by  the  presbyterians.  £xperien^t 
therefore,  suggested  the  prevention  of  danger 
by  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  actiogi^  a 
second  time,  the  same  part;  and  it  catutotsui*- 
prise  posterity  that  the  church  and  tbecroiftt 
should  unite  to  depress  a  party  H'hose  princi- 
ples were  considered  as  hostile  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution. 

About  the  same  time,  the  marriage  ^of  the 
king  with  the  princess  of  Portugal  was  con- 
cluded, on  terms  extremely  advantageous  to 
England.  The  king  of  Portugal  screed  to 
give  with  Iiis  daughter  <£300,000.  sterling, 
the  town  of  l-angier,  in  Africa,  anct.the  island 
of  Bombay,  in  the  East  Indies.  Charles,  on 
his  part,  engaged  to  assist  Portugal  against 
Spain.  Thus  the  treaty  appeared  advan- 
tageous  to  both  countries.  England,  beside 
the  money  pocketed  by  the  king,  acquired 
possessions  of  considerable  value,  and  Por- 
tugal obtained  a  powei*ful  alliance.  I'his 
transaction,  however,  was  followed  by  another. 
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which  haft  been  considered  by  posterity  as 
one  of  the  blemishes  of  this  reign.  Dunkirk, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  protectorate,  had 
been  given  by  cardinal  Mazarin  to  England^ 
for  the  assistance  afibrded  by  Cromwell 
against  Spain,  was  sold  by  Charles  to  France 
for  the  snm  of  five  millions  of  livres,  which 
he  soon  squandered  away  on  his  pleasures. 

In  passing  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  ex- 
pelling from  the  service  of  the  church  such 
nnmsters  as  refused  to  conform  to  her  doc- 
trines and  worship,  the  parliament  had  acted 
on  the  principle  of  precaution,  and  takea 
what  were  deemed  just  measures  for  prevent- 
ing^ a  repetition  of  the  disturbances  which 
had  so  lately  convulsed  the  kingdom,  and 
subverted  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tatien.  So  far,  indeed,  religious  restrictions 
nay  be  oatUed  necessary  precautions;  but 
e?eiy  thing  farther  is  down  right  persecu- 
tion. £very  man  has  an  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  the  deity  in  the  manner  which  he 
-believes  to  be  the  most  acceptable.  In  mat* 
ters  merely  religious,  liberty  of  conscience  is 
the  ^^  ianctmn  aanctorum^^^  which  no  human 
power  ought  to  violate.  But  the  violences  of 
opposite  parties,  as  they  alternately  rise  into 
power,  bad  at  this  time  been  so  recently  and 
60  htaXlj  experienced,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
&x  the  line  of  demarkation    between    the 
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mea&ares  necesfiary  for  self->pres6rvati<» 
the  anii-chrifttiaa  systeni  of  peraacution*  Tbe 
king  was  neither  bj  nature  nor  edneatioii 
formed  for  a  persecutor,  aad  eonsidering  tbe 
altar  and  tbe  throne  as  sufficiently  secured  bj 
tbe  act  of  liniforauty,  would  gladly  bave 
indolged  tbe  non-conformists  witb  a  tolera- 
tion of  their  worship  in  s^Kirale  asseaUiM. 
But  tbe  high  church  party,  reflecting  on  tbe 
tyranny  of  the  presbyterians  when  in  power, 
resolved  completely  to  depress,  and,  if  pos- 
nble,  to  eradicate  their  doctrines,  wbicb  tbey 
considered  as  incompatible  witb  the  safety  of 
the  church.  The  parliament,  therefore,  pained 
an  act,  prohibiting  tbe  freqtienting  of  prinrte 
conventicles:  '^  the  penalty  for  the  first  ofience 
was  five  pounds,  or  three  months  impriscMi- 
ment,  or  ten  pounds  for  a  peer ;  for  the  second 
ofience  ten  pounds  for  a  coasmoner,  or  six 
montlis  imprisoDment*  and  twenty  pounds 
for  a  peer.  Bat  for  tbe  third  offence,  tbe 
party  convicted  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  ban- 
dred  pounds,  or  be  transported  to  the  plant»» 
tions.'^  Sncb  was  the  rigorous  retaliation 
which  tbe  presbyterians  expmienced  from 
those  whom  they  had  recently  oppressed. 

Although  the  reveone  of '^  Charles  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  hie  late  predecessom,  bis  pra« 
digality  rendered  him  indigent.  He  resolved 
oa  a  war  against  Holland,  and  borrowed  n 
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haadred  thooMiid  pounds  of  the    city    of 
London  for  the  equipment  of  bis  fleet.    His- 
torians liaTe  endeavoored  in  vain  to  develope  _ 
the  real  canse  of  this  rupture.     Some  ascribe 
it  to  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  York,  the 
king*s  brother,    wlio   wished  to  distinguish  - 
himself  in  eommanding  the    fleet   as   high 
admiral :  others  presume  that  Charles  having 
squandered  the  sums  granted  by  parliament, 
as  well  as  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk,  considered  a  war  as  aflbrding  him 
an  opportunity  of  expending  on  his  pleasures 
a  part  of  the  money  to  be  granted  for  the 
support  of  a  fleet  and  an  army,  while  others 
attribute  this  rupture  between  England  and 
Holland  to  the  intrigues  of  France.*     But 
the  writers  of  history,  when  they  pretend  to 
display  the    secret    designs   of  courts  and 
cabinets,  generally  step  out  of  their  province. 
They  can  only  exhibit  prominent  facts,,  and 
estimate  their  consequences:  the  more  minute 
spfrings  of  action  are  concealed  under  an  im-« 
penetrable  veil  of  mystery.    On  this  occasion, 
tiiereibre,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  the  king,  the 
doke  of  York,  and  the  parliament,  appeared 
equally  desirous  of  war:  pretexts  were  easily 
found,  and,  according  to  custom,  memorials 


•  Tide  Bvraet,  p.  1S8,  Ac.  who  five*  bit  •pialoD  fran  hcttruy ; 
>it  iatiBiatei  that  he  bad  it  from  icvenl  cinineat  •taC«iniea. 
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were  published  in  justificatioii  of  the  rupture* 
In  the  month  of  May,  the  dake 

A  D  16fi5, 

of  York.set  ^ail  with  the  English 
fleet.    After   various    manceuvres»    the  first 
famous  naval  engagement  took  place.     The 
Jane  3d,      EugUsh  fleet  wal»  divided  into  three 
A. D.  1665.     squadrons:    The  first,   under   the 
red  flag,  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
York,  high  admiral  of  England:  the  second, 
or  white  squadron,  by  prince  Rupert,  and  the 
blue  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich*    The  Dutch 
fleet  was  commanded  by  admiral  Opdam, 
who  was  killed  in  tbe  action,  as  was  also 
admiral  Cortenaer,  who,  on  his  fall,  succeeded 
to  the  command.     The  death  of  these  twp 
experienced  commanders  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  decide  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, which  ended  in  the  total  discomfitune 
of  the  Dutch  fleet.    Eighteen  of  their  ships  of 
war  were  taken:   fourteen  were  burned  or 
sunk ;  and  the  English  are  said  to  have  gained 
this  important  victory  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  ship.     The  duke  of  York  soon  after  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  received  with 
applause  by  the  court  and  the  city  of  London : 
a  public  thanksgiving  was  ordered  for  his 
success  :  medals  were  struck  in  his  honour ; 
and  the  parliament  voted  him  the  sum  of  a 
£120,000.  in  reward  of  his  services. 
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While  the  navy  of  England  was  trinmphing 
on  the  ocean,  London  nas  labouring  under 
the  most  grievous  calamitj  incident  to  the 
hanian  race.  The  plague  raged  so  dreadfully 
in  that  metropolis  as  to  carry  off.  in 
this  year,  not  fewer  than  sixty-three 
thousand  persons.  This  terrible/ calamity, 
however,  which  rendered-  London  a  charnel-^ 
house,  neither  abated  the  ardour  for  war  nor 
the  rage  of  religious  parties.  The  parliament 
Toted  a  supply  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
enacted  that  no  non-.coniormist  minister 
should  dwell  or  approach,  except  in  passing 
along  the  high  road,  within  five  miles  of  any 
corporation,  or  of  any  other  place  where  he 
bad  formerly  preached,  under  the  penalty  of 
forty  pounds  and  six  months  imprisonment, 
unless  he  had  taken  the  corporation  oath 
before  his  commitment.  In  Scotland,  the 
laws  against  non-coitformists  were  still  more 
severe.  By  an  order  of  the  council,  all  the 
silenced  ministers  were  forbidden  to  reside 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  places  where  they 
had  preached,  or  within  six  miles  of  Edin- 
hui^h,  or  of  any  cathedral  church,  or  within 
three  miles  of  any  borough,  on  pain  of  incur- 
ring the  penalties  of  the  laws  agaiqst  movers 
of  sedition.     This  severity  excited  an  insur- 
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rection  in  Scotland.  About  fifteen  hnndred 
presbyterians  look  arms;  but  they  were  easily 
dispersed,  with  the  loss  of  three  hnodred  killed, 
and  a  hundred  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the 
greatest  part  snffered  capital  punishment. 

The  following  year  began  with 
an  unfavourable  aspect.  The  kings 
of  France  and  Denmark  joined  with  the 
Dutch  in  the  war  against  England.  But 
Louis  XIV.  though  he  could  not  resist  the 
pressing  solicitation  of  the  states,  never  in- 
tended to  afford  them  any  effectual  resistance, 
and  all  the  operations  of  this  naval  campaign 
seem  to  indicate  a  secret  understanding  be- 
tween France  and  England.  The  war  was, 
therefore,  carried  on  only  between  the  English 
and  Dutch  ;  and  the  first  naval  engagement 
continued  four  days.  The  English  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  about  fifty-eight  sale  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates  and  fire-ships,  was  commanded  b? 
the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  that  of  the  Dutch 
by  their  celebrated  admiral  Ruyter,  who  put 
to  sea  with  sevent v-one  sail  of  the  line,  twelve 
frigates,  thirteen  fire-ships,  and  eight  yacbts. 
In  the  first  three  days  fight,  the  English  were 
overpowered  by  a  great  superiority  of  force : 
on  the  fourth  day,  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
being  joined  by  prince  Rupert,  with  between 
twenty  and  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  renewed 
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the  fight,  but  with  no  better  success^    Ac- 
cording td  the  account  of  the  historians  of 
Holland,  La  Neuville  and  Ba$nage,the  English 
lost,  in  these  four  days,  twenty-three  large 
ships,  besides  several  of  an  inferior  size,  six 
thousand  men  and  two  thousand  six  hundred 
prisoners;    but  Echard  says  that  only   nine 
English  ships  of  war  were  taken  or  destroyed, 
and  that  the  Dutch  lost  above  fifteen  ships 
and  five  thousand  seamen  besides  officers.* 
Such  is  often  the  uncertainty  of  the  accounts 
which  national  pride  or    the    ignorance  of 
historians  transpaits  to  posterity.    Dr.  Burnet, 
however,   observes    that    a    day  of  thanks- 
giving   was    appointed    in    JU)ndon    as    if 
the  English    had  been    conquerorsf.     And, 
indeed,  it  seems  that  the  issue  of  this  action 
was  not  decisive,  as  the  fleets  of  the  two  rival 
nations  soon  met  ^g;ain  to  /contend  for  the 
empire  of  the  ocean.     In  the  next  engage* 
ment  the  English  had  above  a  hundred  sail, 
and  the  Dntch  eighty-eight  of  the  line  and 
mneteen  fire-ships.  In  this  action  Tromp,  the 
admiral  of  the  Zealand  squadron,  was  guilty 
of  a  piece  of  misconduct  which  proved  fatal 
to  the  Dutdi.     Having  defeated    the   blue 

*  Echard,.^.  p.  161.  lo  this  engagement  De  Wit,  who  was  oo 
board  the  Dutch  fleet,  ft  mid  to  h«v«  Invented  cluia  ibot  Tiodari 
Kote8  0DlUpin,9.  p.MK. 

f  Baroett,  p,  «f . 
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squadron  of  the  English,  he  continued  the 
pursuit,  and  separated  from  the  fleet;  and 
Evertzen,  who  commanded  the  ships  of  north 
Holland  and  Friesland,  being  killed  bj  a 
cannon  ball,  his  squadron  was  totally  dis* 
persed.  Admiral  Ruyter  being  thus  1^  alone 
to  contend  with  the  two  squadrons  of  the 
English,  under  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and 
prince  Rupert,  was  overpowered  by  the  superi* 
ority  of  their  force.*  Above  twenty  of  the 
Dutch  ships  were  burned  or  sunk:  four 
thousand  of  their  seamen  were  killed,  and 
near  three  thousand  wounded. f  Admiral 
Ruyter,  however,  displayed  such  skill  in  his 
retreat,  that  he  acquired  more  glory  than  if 
he  had  gained  a  victory.  , 

Though  the  English  had  closed  the  naval 
campaign  with  success,  the  nation  saw  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  its  arms  more  than 
counterbalanced,  by  an  accidental  calamity 
which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee  or 
prevent.  London,  which  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  so  dreadfully  suffered  by 
the  pestilence,  was  now  laid  waste  by  a 
general  conflagration.  Besides  eighty-nine 
sept.sd,  churches,  and  other  public  build- 
A.  D.1666.    jjjgg^    four,  hundred    streets,    and 

•  This  naval  cngagemeot  took  place  OQ  tiw  84tb  Jvly,  166^* 
+  Echard,  3.  p.  162. 
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thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  houses,  were 
consumed;  and  the  ruins  of  the  city  extend- 
ing from  the  Tower  i>y  the  side  of  the  Thaoies 
to  the  Temple  church,  and  from  the  east  gate 
along  the  city  wall  to  Holborn  bridge,  covered 
fonr  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  of  ground.* 
At  this  period,  when  the  rage  of  parties  ran 
high,  people  were  rather  inclined  to  ascribe 
so  terrible  a  disaster  to  the  malevolence  of 
man  than  to  the  visitation  of  providence.  A 
variety  of  conjectures  were  formed  in  regard 
Id  the  causes  and  authors  of  the  fire  ;  and,  as 
it  is  generally  the  case  on  such  extraordinary 
occasions,  a  number  of  groundless  and  even 
improbable  tales  were  invented  and  propa* 
{^ted.  By  some  it  was  attributed  to  the 
republican  party,  by  others  to  the  catholics. 
Several  suspected  persons  were  arrested  and 
examined ;  but,  after  the  most  diligent  per- 
quisitions, nothing  could  be  discovered,  and 
the  fire  is  now  universally  believed  to  have 
been  accident al.-f 


*  See  the  iDscriptiun  on  the  monmneDt  erected  io  commemoratioD 
of  the  fire. — ^Tbis  dreadful  cooflagratieo  lasted  three  days,  imd  a  blgli 
wind  adding  to  its  fury,  no  homao  efforts  were  able  to  put  a  stop  to 
its  ravages,  especially  as  maoy  of  the  houses  were  built  oftimber, 
until  it  reached  the  extremities  of  the  city,  where  the  buildings  were 
lets  crowded. 

^  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  a  Frenchman  accused  himself 
of  setting  fire  to  the  city,  and  was  executed,  although  it  was  after- 
wards proved  that  he  was  in  France  when  the  con^agration  took 
rUce,    Bamtt.p.m 
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The  canfuston  and  dntress,  occasioned  hy 
so  terrible  a  calamity,  did  not  check  the 
afdovr  of  the  nation  to  hbmble  the  power  of 
Holland.  While  London  was  laici  in  ashes^ 
and  its  ruins  had  scarcely  ceased  from  smoking*, 
the  parliament  voted  a  supply  of  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  as  well  as  passed  several  acts  for  rebuild* 
ing  the?  dty,.  The  king,  however,  had 
secretly  entered  into  a  negociation  for  peace, 
and,  in  the  expectation  of  its  conclusion,  laid 
up  his  fleet.  But  this  remissness  rendered 
^  the  Dutch  less  tractable.  Believing,  or  pre- 
tending to  believe,  that  the  court  of  Lon<Ion 
only  amused  them  by  prolonging  the  nego* 
ciations,  the  states  resolved  to  procure  a 
peace  by  the  efforts  of  their  arms. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  admiral  Ruyter 
sailed  from  the  Texel  with  a  formidable  fleet, 
while  England  had  only  a  squadron  of  aboat 
twenty  ships  at  sea,  and  steered  directly  to 
June  loih,  ^he  mouth  of  the  Thames.  He  then 
A.  D.  1887.  detached  vice-admiral  Van  Ghent, 
with  seventeen  of  his  lightest  vessels  and  some 
fire-ships,  to  sail  up  the  river.  Van  Ghent, 
proceeding  according  to  bis  instructions, 
made  himself  master  of  Sheerness,  and  after 
destroying  a  magazine  of  stores  tt>  the  value 
of  forty  thousand  pounds,  blew  up  the  forti- 
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ficatiaas.     This   ttDe:^fiected  attack  cKcited 
great  alarm,  and,  in  order  to  protect  the  ships 
ia  the  Medwaj,  several  vessels  ^vere  siiak, 
and  a  large  chain  was  thrown  across  the  ov^r. 
The  Dtttoh,   however,   by  the  help  ^of  the 
tide  and  a  strong  wind   bpokje   the   chain, 
slecffed  between  the  sunk  vessels,  and  sailing 
up  the  Medway  as  far  as  Cbatliam,  burned 
m  large  ships  o£  the  line,  carried  one  away, 
aad  damaged   several  others.     The  public 
coDsternation  was  now  extreme :  nothing  less 
was  expected  than  that  the  Dutch  fleet  would 
sail  up  to  London  bridge.     In  order  to  im- 
pede its  progress,  thirteen  ^hips  were  sunk  in 
the  Thames  opposite  to  Woolwich,  and  four 
at  Blackwall,  and  batteries  were  erdtoted  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.     The  complaints  of  the 
people  equalled  their  consternation :  it  was 
openly  said  that  the  king  had  kept,  to  expend 
on  his  pleasures,  the  money  so  generously 
^nted  him  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  left 
his  subjects  exposed    lo   the  insults  of  the 
enemy,  while  he,  on  his  part,  exclaimed  against 
the  ii\justice  of  believing  him  to  be  capable 
of  such  a  conduct.    Admiral  Kuv  ter,  however, 
instead  of  attempting  to  reach  Loudon,  sailed 
'for  Portsmouth,  with  the  desij;n  ot  burning 
the  ships  in  the  harbour :   but  Hnding  this 
project  impracticable,  he  took  some  vessels 
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\n  Torbay.  He  then  returned  to  the  feast- 
ward,  and  having  beaten  the  English  squadron 
before  Harwich,  forced  it  to  retire  into  the 
Thames.  Being  now  master  of  the  seas,  he 
kept  the  coast  of  England  in  a  continual 
July  21,  alarm,  till  the  conclusion  'of  the 
A.  D.  1667.  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  decisive 
i^onduct  of  the  states,  and  the  bold  operations 
of  their  fleet,  greatly  contributed  Xo  accelerate. 
Thus  was  an  unsuccessful  war  terminated  by 
an  inglorious  peace,  which  procured  no  com- 
pensation to  the  English  merchants  for  the 
injuries  which  had  served  as  a  pretext  for 
^  commencing  hostilities. 

Charles  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion  which  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  giyen 
to  his  subjects,  nor  of  the  proneness  of  the 
people  to  impute  every  disaster  to  the  mis- 
management of  ministers.  The  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon had  long  possessed  the  principal  sway 
in  the  councils  ;  but  the  severity  of  his  man- 
ners, as  well  as  his  notions  of  religion  and 
government,  were  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  inclinations  and  maxims  of  the  court.* 
The  king,  therefore,  was  glad  of  a  favourable 


*  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  averse  to  every  species  of  debaocbery 
and  liberttoiso,  and  was  consequently  bated  by  a  profligate  ooort. 
He  was  also  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  non-conformisCf,  for  whom  tba 
.Jtinf  was  labouring  to  protnre  a  toleration.   Raplo,  vol.  9.  p.  648, 05p. 
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opportunity  of  freeing  himself  from  a  minister 
whose  presence  and  councils  were  become  in- 
sapportable.  He  dismissed  the  earl  from  his 
office  of  chancellor,  and  the  commons  as- 
sembled in  parliament,  impeached  him  of 
treason.*  Clarendon,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
storm,  withdrew  into  France  ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment soon  after  passed  an  act  for  his  banish-* 
ment.  This  minister  had  been  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  non-conformists,  and  one  of  tlie 
chief  promoters  of  their  persecution.  But  his 
remoTal  procured  them  no  advantage,  as  the 
king  could  never  prevail  on  the  parliament 
to  grant  them  a  toleration.  The  face  of  the 
coart,  however,  was  totally, changed:  the  king 
being  now  freed  from  a  troublesome  minister, 
whose  presence  was  a  reproof  to  his  conduct, 
gave  himself  up  without  any  reserve  to  his 
pleasures;  and  his  courtiers  followed  his 
example.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
Datch  war,  Charles  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Swedei^  and  the  states  general  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
This  confederacy,  which  was  called  the  triple 
alliance,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  conquests 
of  Louis    XIV,   procured  a   peace   between 


*  One  of  tbe  principal  and  most  obvious  charges  preferred  against 
iiim  wai  his  advuicg  the  sale  of  Dookirk. 
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'  fVanoe  and  Spain,  and  prored  to  Charles  a 
source  of  coftfeiderable  profit.  By  pretending 
a  tiecessity  of  building  some  netr  ships  of 
trar,  and  equipping  a  strong  il^  ibr  tka 
support  of  hififengagendents,  he  obtained  from 
the  parliament  a  supply  of  three  hundrei^and 
ten  thonsand  pounds.  But  not  a  single  ship 
was  built;  and  the  money  granted  by  par*^ 
liament  was  lavished  by  the  king  on  his 
fevourites  and  mistresses. 

About  tbis  time  it  appears  that   Charles 
had  formed  the  des^n  of  rendering  himsdf 
absolute,  and,  according  to  the  general  opi«' 
nion,  of  establishing  the  catholic   religion^ 
The  duke  of  York,  who  now  openly  professed 
himself  a  catholic,  had  the  principal  direction 
of  afihirs.     Charles  also  established  a  uect^ 
conncil  of  five  members,  in  order  to  facilitata 
the  execution  of  his  designs.     These  were 
Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  the  earl  t>f  Arlington, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham*  Anthony  Ashley 
Cowper,  soon  after  created  earl  oi  Shaftslmryi 
and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who,  from  the 
initials  of  their  names  or  titles,  were  calli^ 
the  Cabal.     Clifford  was  an  open,  and  Ar^ 
fington  a  disguised  catholic  ;   Buckingham  ^ 
and  Shaftsbury  were  iuHdels;  and  Lauderdale, 
though   a  presbyterian,    considered   religion 
only  as  an  engine  of  state:  all  these,  therefore^ 
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were  judiciously  chosen  to  second  the  ?iewi 
of  the  king  and  the  duke. 

To  render  the  king  absolute  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ^nter  into  a  ciose  connection  with 
France,  and  tp  depresa  the  united  provinces  : 
from  the  former  alone  he  could  expect  assist- 
anoe  in  the  execution  of  hia  plans ;  and  the 
latter  he  considered  as  the  only  foreign  power 
that  coald  give  any  effectual  support  to  the 
r^oblican  party  in  England.  Charles,  there- 
fore, entered  into  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV. 
and  both  ef  them  resolved  on  a  war  with 
Holland.  But  the  English  treasury  was  ill 
provided  for  a  rupture.  The  {prodigality  of 
tb^  king  rendered  him  indigent;  and  not- 
wiihstaoding  the  liberal  sullies  granted  by 
parliament,  he  was  always  obliged  to  antici- 
pate his  revenues*  His  want  of  money  impel- 
led him,  on  this  occasion,  to  recur  to  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  unwarrantable  expe- 
dients that  is  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the 
Ei^ash  governm^it.  By  tlie  advice  of  Clif- 
lord,  one  of  the  cabal,  he  shut  up  the  ex* 
chequer,  and  seized  on  the  money 
which  the  bankers  had  lent  him  at 
/eight  per  cent.  The  exchequer  remaining 
shat  up  above  a  year,  the  bankers  were  un- 
able to  mak^  their  payments,  and  a  number 
of  fcrnpi^  wer^  loonsequently  ruined  by  the 
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interruption  of  their  pursuits.  But  Charles 
pleaded  the  necessities  of  the  state  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  measure.  It  would  be  useless  to 
mention  the  negociations  by  which  the  states- 
general  endeavoured  to  avert  the  impending 
danger,  or  the  manifestos,  declarations,  &c# 
by  which  the  courts  of  England  and  France 
pretended  to  justify  the  meditated  attack. 
These  are  all  matters  of  course,  and  of  con- 
stant recurrence  in  political  affairs ;  and  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  history,  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  amidst  the  complicated  affairs 
of  nations,  specious  pretexts  may  be  easily 
found  for  commencing  hostilities. 

All  the  endeavours  of  the  states  for  averting 
the  storm  having  proved  ineffectual,  war  was 
March  estii,  declared  against  them  on  the  same 
A,  D.  1672.'    j^y  Ij^jIj  ^j  London  and  Paris ;  and 

"^  the  fleet  and  army  of  England  had  orders  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  France.  The 
duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of  Charles, 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
English  forces,  joined  the  French  army  in 
Flanders;  and  Louis  XIV.  made  so  rapid  a 
progress,  that  the  whole  of  Holland  would, 
in  a  single  campaign,  have  been  subjugated, 
had  not  the  Dutch  adopted  the  desperate 
expedient  of  cutting  their  dykes,  and  inun- 
dating the  country,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
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independence.  At  sc^a  they  contended  on  more 
equal  terms  with  their  enemies;  and  in  an  ob* 
stinate  action  ofF  Solbay,  their  celebrated 
adipirai,  De  Ruyter,  who  commanded  the  fleet 
of  the  states,  nobly  maintained  the  honour  of 
their  flag,  and  added  to  his  former  reputation. 
The  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France^ 
consisting  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
sail,*  were  ranged  in  three  squadrons :  the  red 
was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  high 
admiral  of  England  :  the  white,  by  the  count 
I>£trees,  the  French  admiral ;  and  the  blue,  by 
theearl  of  Sand^ch.  The  Dutch  fleet,  which 
was  composed  of  seventy-two  sail  of  the  line 
and  forty  frigates  and  fire-ships,  was  also  in 
three  divisions :— De  Ruyter,  the  commander 
in  chief,  was  opposed  to  the  duke  of  York : 
Bankert,  to  count  D'Etrees ;  and  Van  Ghent 
Miysstb,  to  t^^  ^^^^  o^  Saqdwich.  Historians 
A.  D.  i«7«.  ijave  given  various  and  contradictory 
relations  of  the  particulars  of  this  memorable 
aotion ;  but  on  the  whole  it  appears,  that  on 
both  sides  were  displayed  all  the  art  and 
skill  which  experience  had  taught  their  com- 
manders and*  oflScers ;  that  they  fought  with 
equal  bravery — vnth  almost  equal  loss ;  and 
that  both   laid  claim  to  the  victory.     The 

»-  -  =-«^ 

•  BaiDSge^  8.  p.  206. 
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d4ik6  of  York  wm  so  vigoroasly  attacked  hj 
admiral  Rujter,  that  bis  flkip,  being  totally 
disabled^  he  was  oUigad  to  koist  his  flag  on 
board  of  the  London.  The  Royal  James^  on 
board  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Sandwiclt, 
admiral  of  the  blae,  after  having,  sunk  tH'o  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  being  unable  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  third,  blew  up  with  the  earl 
and  all  his  crew.*  His  opponent,  admirdL 
Van  Ghent,  also  was  killed.  Some  writers 
say  that  three  ships  were  lost  on  each  aide ; 
otliers  assert  that  two  of  the  Eaglifih  sh^ 
were  burned,  three  sunk,  an^  o»e  t^dbon  ;  and 
that  of  the  French,  one  was  burned  aad  one 
sunk.  The  historians  of  eaoh  party  pretend 
that  their  fleet  gained  the  victory,  and  chaoed 
that  of  the  enemy.  And  both  at  London  and 
the  Hague,  rejoicings  were  made  lor  the  sac* 
cess  of  the  actioq. 

In  consequence  of  the  test. act,  which  had 
now  been  passed  by  the  parliament,  all  the 
catholic  officers  quitted  their  places ;  and  the 
duke  of  York  having  resigned  the  office  of 
high  admiral,  the  command  of  the  fleet  was 
^conferred  on   prince  Rupert.f     The    Dutch 


*  Of  the  tboQMnd  men  whooomposed  her  crew,  sfx  limdredMI 
already  been  killed  on  the  deck.    Tlndal's  Notes  on  Rapifl,  9.  p.  664. 

f  Thomas,  now  lord  Cliflbrd,  also  resigned  the  office  of  hifh 
treasurer. 
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admiiaU  !>e  Ruyter,  believing  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  not  yet  ready  for  sea,  sailed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  with  forty-two  ships  of 
war  and  sixteen  large  vessels,  which  he  in- 
teaded  to  sink  in  the  river,  in  order  to  impede 
the  navigation  to  London  ;  but  finding  that 
a  superior  force  was  coming  to  attack  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  undertaking. 
Prince  Rupert  then  joined  the  French  fleet, 
and  the  naval  campaign  was  signalized  by 
Ha;  «9.  lane  4,    three  engagements,  in  which  the 
'J!?dT«"*      loss  was  so   equally   balanced, 
that  neither  the  confederates  nor  the  Dutch 
coald  justly  boast  of  the  victory,  though  it 
was  claimed  by  both  sides  in  each  action.     In 
the  last  of  these  engagements,  which  was  the 
most  obstinate,  the  Dutch  lost  vice-admiral 
Sweera,  and  the  English  vice-admiral  Spragg, 
who  was  drowned,  his  barge  being  sunk  by  a 
cannon  shot  while  he  was  changing  his  ship. 

The  parliament,  which  had  now  sat  more 
than  twelve  ye^rs,  had  hitherto  acted  in  per- 
fect anisop  with  the  court:  At  last,  however, 
the  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
began  to  be  considered  as  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  the  intw-ests  of  the  nation,  since  the 
rain  of  the  Dutch  could  only  tend  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  France.  Charles  bad,  by 
bis  profonon,  exhaosted  his  finances ;  and 
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perceiving  that  the  parliameet  was  not  in* 

clined  to  grant  him  any  further  supplies, 

found  himself  obliged,    though  with    great 

/  reluctance,  to  conclude  a  peace  with 

A.  D.1674.      ,  ,    ^  / 

the  states,  who  among  other  articles 
agreed  to  pay  him  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  expences  of  the  war. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Charles 
offered  his  mediation  between  the  states  and 
Louis  XIV.  The  affair  being  embarrassed  by 
all  the  complicated  manoeuvres  of  political 
artifice  and  diplomatic  intrigue,  remained 
long  in  suspense,  and  the  parlia* 
ment  addressed  the  king  to  declare 
war  against  France,  but  in  vain  ;  for  he  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  crown: 
he  regularly  received  its  money  as  a  pensioner, 
and  hoped  by  its  influence  and  power  to 
render  himself  absolute. 

The  remainder  of  this  reign  presents  a  dis* 
gusting  scene  of  the  intrigues  of  parties,  and 
of  plots  and  conspiracies,  of  which  the  de- 
velopement  has  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  his- 
torians. The  animadversions  of  parliament, 
which  had  formerly  been  directed  against  the 
presbyterians,  was  now  turned  against  the 
catholics,  who  had  long  possessed  an  unlimited 
influence  at  court.  As  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  the  king  having  issue,  his  brother, 
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the  duke  of  York,  was  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  crown,  and  the  head  of  the  catholic 
party.  His  well  known  zeal  for  his  religion 
alarmed  the  protestants,  and  gave  tliem  rea- 
sons to  apprehend,  that  if  ever  be  ascended 
the  throne,  he  would  endeavour  to  establish 
it  bj  force.  The  rage  of  parties  being  now 
at  its  height,  Charles,  who  dreaded  the 
prospect  of  a  civil  war,  offered  many  con- 
cessions to  avoid  it,  and  proposed  that  such 
restrictions  should  be  laid  on  his  successor  as 
ipight  seem  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  church 
and  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  members  of 
the  parliament,  however,  were  determined 
that  the  duke  of  York  should  never  reign. 
The  hostile  parties  now  Went  to  work,  intent 
on  each  others  destruction,  and  plots  and 
counterplots  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
parliament  and  the  people.  Titus  Oates,  an 
infsimous  and  indigent  adventurer,  inspired 
by  the  hope  of  making  his  fortune,  pretended 
to  discover  a  plot  of  the  catholics  to  murder 
the  king  and  establish  their  reli- 
'"■""■  gioo.'  Hi.  t^timony  ««.  sup. 
ported    by    associates    as    abandoned    and 


*  UtiN  Oatea  had  been  a  clergyman  of  the  church  oC  Bagland :  he 
aAcrwaidf  embraced  thenocinlan  doctrines :  he  then  tuned  catholic, 
nd  entered  into  the  loclety  of  jeiniiti  at  St.  Qiner'i.  Foff  his  moial 
chaiacter  wt  Dir.  Bvsety  p.  4S6. 
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profligate  as  himself.     Though  nothing  5ou1d 
be  more  ridicalous  and  contradictory   ibao 
many  parts  of  their  narrative,  the  commons 
took  fire  at  this  pretended  conspiracy  :  they 
petitioned  for  removing  the  queen,  rewarded 
Oates   with   a  pension   of   twelve    hundred 
pounds,   and  immediately  ordered'  the   con- 
spirators to  be  brought  to  trial.     The  aged 
lord  Stafford,  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke 
of  York,    with    several    Jesuits    and    other 
catholics,  were  publicly  executed.     At   this 
day,  however,  when  the  prejudices  of  those 
unhappy   times  are   extinct,    and   men    can 
judge  with   impartiality,    it    is   universally 
believed  that  they  were  condemned  on  per- 
jured  evidence,  and  that  the  whole  plot  was 
a  fiction.     The  duke  of  York,  in  mder  to 
avoid  the  storm,    was    obliged  to  9y   into 
foreign  parts ;  and  the  queen  herself  escaped 
its  effects  with  difficulty.     A  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament  for  excluding  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  succession ;  bat  although  it 
passed  in  the   House  of  Commons,   it   was 
rejected  in  the  House  pf  Lords  by  a  great 
majority. 

The  catholics,  in  the  mean  while,  wfire 
not  idle.  They  made  use  of  every  artifice 
to  counteract  the  desigos  of  their  enemies^ 
and  to  retaliate  the  injniiea  which  they  had 
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received.  For  this  purpose  tliey  contrived  a 
plot,  the  object  of  which  was  to  assassinate 
the  earl  of  Shaftsbury,*  and  to  accuse  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Essex,  the 
dake  of  Monmoath,  and  several  others,  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  king.  Another  part 
of  their  design  was,  by.  the  aid  of  false  wit* 
Besses,  to  convict  Oates  of  perjury  and  sodomy, 
and  thus  to  take  away  his  life  by  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  by  which  he  had  efi^ted 
the  destruction  of  so  many  of  their  fraternity. 
This  was  called  the  Meal  Tub  Plot,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  plan,  in  writing,  being 
discovered  in  a  meal  tub;  but  Dangerfield, 
one  of  the  principal  agents,  discovered  the 
fraud,  and  the  mischief  was  checked  in  em- 
bryo. The  court  and  catholic  party,  however, 
acc|ttired  an  increase  of  power  ;  and  the  duke 
of  York  being  sent  for  by  the  king,  returned 
ia  triittipfa  to  London. 

Never  was  the  rage  of  parties  csrried  to  a 
greater  height  than  at  this  intriguing  period ; 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  a  renewal 
of  the  troubles  from  whicii  the  kingdoos  had 
been  lately  bet  free.  The  commons  having 
wearied  the  king  by  presenting  addresses, 

:*tg**.-*»^».-».»»*- 1 H    w-ill      iM ■■•■      I  ■  '«    1     "^t* 

*  The  eftH  tX  Sbftllilrtiiy  bad  been  one  of  Iht  Gabal  i  bttt  to  anroid 
^iig  impeached  by  the  parlianent,  he  had  abandoned  the  covrt 
fntj^  and  pat  falMlf  at  the  bead  of  the  oppoeltion. 

VOL.   II.  2  B 
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requiring  the  punishment  of  catholics,  and 
by  bringing  in  bills  for  limiting  the  rojal 
prerogative,  and  excluding  the  duke  of  York 
from  the  succession,  had  induced  him  to  dis- 
Jan.  18th,  •  ^olve  the  parliament,  which  he 
A.  D.  1681.  considered  as  having  abused  its 
power.  At  the  saipe  time  he  summoned 
another  parliament,  and  appointed  Oxford 
for  the  place  of  its  meeting.  Three  religious 
parties  now  divided  the  nation — the  catholics, 
who  were  supported  by  all  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  court:  the  presbyterians,  who, 
under  colour  of  providing  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty,  really  intended  the  destruction  of 
the  church,  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
design,  were  pursuing  the  same  measures  as 
in  the  preceding  reign;  and  the  episcopalians, 
or  adherents  of  the  church  of  England,  who, 
being  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  falling  into 
the  same  state  from  which  they  had  been 
recently  and  almost  miraculously  delivered, 
dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  presbyterian- 
ism  more  than  the  introduction  of  popery, 
which  they  considered  as  a  distant  and  un- 
certain evil,  and  therefore  throwing  themselves 
desperately  into  the  court  party,  were  strenu- 
ous advocates  for  the  doctrines  of  divine  right 
and  passsive  obedience.  Fcom  these  religious 
divisions   were    formed   two  great  political 
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parties,  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs :  the  former 
was  eoiiqK>sed  of  all,  the  catholics,  all  the  rigid 
high  church  men  or  episcopalians,  and  all 
theae  who  were  totally  indifferent  to  religion, 
and  whose  expectations  were  centered  in  the 
Goart;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  last  was  never  greater  in  England : 
the  whig  party  consisted  of  a  few  churchmen, 
and  of  all  the  presby  terians,  of  whom  not  a 
few  were  tainted  with  republican  principles* 
These  composed  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  consequently  on  them  the  elections  de- 
pended. The  citizens  of  London,  therefore, 
re-elected  their  old  members,  who  had  dis- 
tingaished  themselves  by  their  opposition  to 
the  court.  Most  of  the  other  boroughs  foU 
lowed  the  example  of  the  metropolis;  and  the 
king,  to  his  great  mortification,  met  the  same 
parliament  that  hci  had  so  recently  dissolved* 
The  sospicions  and  turbulent  spirit  of  this 
parliament,  shewed  itself  on  its  meeting  at 
March  sist,  Oxford.  Most  of  the  members 
A.  D.  1681.  ^j3nie  armed  and  attended  by  their 
friends  and  adherents,  as  if  they  expected  to 
fight  and  not  to  deliberate:  the  representatives 
of  London,  in  particular,  were  guarded  by  a 
nomerous  body  of  horse,  wearing  cockades,  in 
which  were  interwoven  these  words,  "  No 
**  popery.     No  slavery.*'     To  declaim  against 
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popery  had  been  the  voice  of  faction  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  snch  it  wa^  at  thif 
present  period :  it  hAd  been  the  forerniiner  of 
those  fat^l  commotions  which  bronght  that 
unibrtunate  ihonarch  to  the  8caflR>ld ;  and 
Charles  II.  might  justly  apprehend  their 
repetition.  The  turbulence  of  the  parlia^enti 
indeed,  was  now  carried  to  an  extreme :  the 
commons  insisted  that  the  duke  of  York  dioald 
not  only  be  excluded  from  the  succession,  bat 
that  he  and  all  the  considerable  catholics 
should  be  banished,  and  their  children  edu- 
cated in  the  protest  ant  religion. 

At  this  moment,  when  every  thing  seemed 
to  threaten  an  immediate  renewal  of  the 
horrible  scenes  of  the  preceding  reign,  the 
aspect  of  affidrs  was  suddenly  and  almost  mi-^ 
raculottsly  changed.  Charles  plainly  per^ 
eeiving  that  nothing  but  a  civil  war  Was  to 
be  expected  from  the  animority  which  ex- 
isted between  the  court  ahd  the  COnntipy 
party,  took  the  vigorous  measure  of  dissolving 
the  parliament,  which  had  sat  only  seven 
days,  with  a  firm  resolution  of  never  calling 
another.  This  stroke,  which  was  unexpected, 
proved  decisive :  Charles,  with  a  w6rd,  dis- 
pelled  the  danger  with  which  himself  and  tte 
kingdom  was  threatened,  and  posterity  must 
be  astonished  to  see  a  prince^  who  h^  ex- 
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perienced  so  determined  an  opposition  from 
his  parliament,  on  a  sudden  become  absolute, 
withoat  a  fleet,  without  an  army,  and  withput 
foreign  assistance.  In  order  to  justify  bis 
conduct,  in  dissolving  th|S  parliament,  Charles 
poblishe4  a  declaration,  which,  hy  ^he  advice 
ofthe  archbishop  of  Canterburj,  was  ordered 
to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of  England.^ 
Addresses  inunediately  flowed  in  from  all 
{KV^  of  the  kf  ipgdom,  approving  the  dissolu- 
tiffa  of  the  parif  anient  and  of  all  the  measures 
of  the  iqonrt.  Sopie  of  these  addresses  not 
only  thanked  thie  lung  but  were  filjed  with 
violent  invectiv^es  against  .the  late  Honse.  of 

Commons.! 

In  Scotland  the  king  obtoined  an  easier 
triomph  than  in  England.  The  parliament 
of  that  kingdom,  being  opened  by  the  duke 
of  York  as  king^s  commissioner,  passed  several 
acts  in  perfect  unifntn  with  the  viewjs  of  the 
court.  And  a  letter  was  sent  lo  the  king, 
safascnfaed  by  ^even  bishops^  filled  with  the 
praises  of  the  dukje  of  York,  and  describing  the 
h^ipioess  of  the  chui;ch  of  Scotland  undef 
his  adounistration.  Thus  the  duke  of  York, 
though  a  furious  zealot  for  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, was  by  these  prelates  represented  as  the 
ti  II  ■  1 1         1.1    ■  ■» 

*  Bwmet,  p.  500.  'f  JBchvdyS.  p.  087. 
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chief  support  and  protector  of  the  protestant 
church. 

Oharles  being  now  left  at  liberty  to  pursue 
his  own  maxims  of  government,  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  ordered  that  the  laws  against  the 
presbyterians  should  be  rigorously  executed. 
All  the  judges^  magistrates,  governors,  and 
lord  lieutenants,  of  the  whig  party,  were  re- 
moved from  their  offices,  and  the  most  violent 
tories  put  in  their  places.  These  men  were 
zealous  for  the  execution  of  those  intolerant 
law^s  which  had  been  for  some  years  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  presbyterians  saw  themselves 
exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  persecution.* 
The  clergy,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  the  court ;  and  the 
pulpits  resounded  with  the  doctrines  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  non-resistance.  The  same 
doctrines  were  supported  by  all  the  judges 
and  lawyers,  and  sanctioned  by  numerous 
addresses  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus  both  clergy  and  laity  concurred  in  their 
endeavours  to  render  the  king  absolute  ;  and 
if  he  had  not  fortunately  been  more  attentive 
to  his  pleasures  than  to  the  business  of  govern- 


*  Charles  did  oot  persecate  the  pretbyteriBBt  out  of  hatred  to  their 
peli^ioD,  b«t  on  account  of  their  repabllcau  principla. 
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meot,  and  the  exercise  of  power,  he  might 
have  ruled  England  with  the  despotism  of 
an  eastern  monarch.  In  several  respects, 
however,  his  government  was  sufficiently 
arbitrary.  Under  the  pretext  that  the  cor- 
poration of  London  had  violated  its  charter, 
he  intimidated  the  common  council  to  sur- 
lender  the  privileges  of  the  city.  He  then 
restored  the  charter  after  having  subjected  the 
election  of  the  magistrates  to  his  immediate 
authority ;  and  by  this  measure  he  became 
absolute  master  of  the  metropolis. 

Such  a  state  of  thinors  could  not 

A.  D  1683. 

iail  of  exciting  the  murmers  of  the 
whigs  ;  and  the  tories  apprehending  their 
resentment,  the  spirit  of  party  again  began  to 
work  with  infernal  malevolence.  The  duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  king's  natural  son,  the 
earl  of  Essex,  the  lords  Shaftsbury,  Russell, 
and  Grey,  the  famous  Algernoon  Sidney,  and 
several  others  were  accused  of  forming  a  con- 
spiracy for  assassinating  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York,  and  to  raise  a  general  insurrec- 
tion. The  earl  of  Shaftsbury  had  previously 
absconded:  Monmouth  and  some  others  also 
made  their  escape:  the  rest  were  seized  and 
committed  to  prison.  The  earl  of  Essex  was 
soon  after  found  with  his  throat  cut  in  the 
Tower:  some  circumstances  induced  a  belief 
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that  he  was  murdered;  but  the  coroner's 
inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  '^Feio  de  «€/' 
and  the  suicide  being  urged  as  a  proof  of  bis 
guilt,  was  u$ed  as  a  corroboration  of  the 
evidence  against  the  oth^  conspirators.  TIm 
lord  Russell,  Algernoon  Sidney,  capt.  Walcot, 
and  some  others  were  condemned  on  evidence 
which  has  been  generally  considered  as  per- 
jured, or  at  least  as  extremely  de&ctive;  aad 
the  proceedings  on  their  trials  were  such  as, 
in  these  happy  times,  under  the  auspices  of  m 
patriot  king  and  uncorrupt  judges,  are  not 
^een  to  take  place  in  a  British  court  of  justice. 
It  is,  indeed,  supposed,  by  many,  that  this 
pretended  protestant  plot  was  as  false  as  that 
which Oates  and  his  confederates  had  formerly 
imputed  to  the  catholics.  The  plots,  counter-' 
plots,  perjuries,  and  treasons  of  those  iniqui- 
tous times,  are  enveloped  in  a  black  and  ob«> 
scure  cloud,  which  oflten  renders  the  truth. in** 
accessible  to  historical  investigation.  The 
earls  of  Essex  and  Shaftsbnry,  and  the  lojcd 
Russell,  had  been  the  most  violent  opposers 
of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  chief  pro^ 
meters  of  the  bill  of  e.\cluMonp  and  Algernoon 
Sidney  was  a  man  of  determined  repnb*- 
lican  principles.  Russell  and  Sidney  asserted 
their  innocence,  and  died  with  great  resolu*- 
tion.    Tke  doke  of  Monmouth  threw  him- 
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sdf  on  tbe  l^iog'^  mercy  and  received  his 
paidon.* 

During  the  profwoution  of  tbose  real  or 
pretended  conspirators,  tlae  university  of 
Oxford  distinguished  itself  in  a  particular 
naBoer  among  tlue  advocates  of  the  court, 
by  a  eondemnation  in  form  of  twenty-seven 
propositiMis,  collected  out  of  several  authors 
who  haid  written  mt  politicsd  subjects,  and 
had  advanced  principles  hostile  to  regal 
power.f  The  king  being  thus  supported, 
and  bis  meaanres  approved  by  all  the  con- 
stitoted  authorities,  had  only  to  establish, 
on  a  firm  basis,  the  power  which  he  had  so 
latdy  acquired.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
me  of  vsnoiis  expedients.  One  of  these  was 
tbeahandonment  and  demolition  of  the  town, 
castle,  and  mole  of  Tangier.  By  this  he  was 
net  only  freed  fiom  a  large  annual  expence, 
bat  bis  power  was  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  aeturn  of  the  garrison,  which  was 
duefly  composed  of  catiiolic  officers  and 
soldiers.  Rigorous  prosecutions  were  also 
carried  on  against  all  who  had  spoken  too 
fipeely  of  the  king,  or  the  duke  of  York. 
'■■■*'  *i     '      ■■      —• — '      '  "  — '■ 

*  The  dnke  was  said  to  have  confessed  some  particulars  of  the  con- 
fpiraey,  but  not  any  design  of  murdering  the  Jcing. 

i  these  propositions  are  given  at  length  by  Rapin  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  of  them  were  false,  fanatical,  and  dangerous.  Vide 
R*pin,  8.  p.  731. —This  year,  Jaly  S8th,  the  princess  Anne,  afterwards 
qjeta,  daogbtcr  of  the  duke  of  York,  wfta  manied  to  prince  George 
pr  Denmark. 
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Among  these  was  John  Dtijtten^  esq.  who  wa» 
convicted  of  speaking  approbriouslj  of  the 
duke  of  York — and  the  infamous  Titus  Oates, 
against  whom  the  duke  brought  an  action  o<* 
Seandalum  magTiatum.  Each  of  them  was 
condemned  to  pay  damages  to  the' Sake  of 
York  to  the  exorbitant  amount  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds-^a  sentence  which,  Aom 
their  incapability  of  payment,  sulgected  them 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  prosecu- 
tions of  this  kind  were  numerous,  and  the 
fines  unreasoliable  and  exorbitant.  The 
whole  kingdom  being  struck  with  tentM*, 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  this  duke  o{  York, 
resolved  to  establish  his  power  so  as  to  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  future  oppointioji. 
This  was  effected  in  the  most  politic  manner, 
by  engaging  all  the  corporations  to  surrender 
their  charters,  and  to  receive  such  new  ones 
^as  the  king  should  please  to  grant.  The 
tories  were  ready  to  forward  all  the  designs 
of  the  court :  the  whigs  were  intimidated  into 
a  compliance  with  the  royal  demand;  and 
thus  the  English  nation  peaceably  surrendered 
all  its  rights  and  privileges,  of  which  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  had  cost  ages  of 
contest  and  oceans  of  blood. 

Most  historians  ascribe  all  the  measures  of 
Charles,  for  the  attainment  of  absolute  power, 
to  the  counsels  of  the  duke  of  York,     The 
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king  was    easy  and  indolent,    addicted  to 
pleasure,  and  averse  to  business:  tbe  duke 
was  active,  resolute,   and  pei'severing ;   and 
having  gained  an  entire  ascendency  over  his 
brother,  he  directed  tbe  councils,  and  moved 
all  the  wheels  of  government.     The  time, 
indeed,  was  approaching,  when  he  was  no 
longer  to  act  behind  the  scene,  but  to  sway 
that  sceptre  which  he  had  made  it  his  princi- 
pal study  to  render  despotic.     At  a,  moment 
when  such    an   event   was    little  expected, 
Ffib.etb,      Charles  11.  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
A.  D.  1685.     Q^  something  resembling  that  dis- 
order, in  the  fifty- fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-sixth   of  his   reign.    Thdre  was 
some  suspicion  that   he  was  poisoned,  and 
different  opinions  were  entertained  on   the 
subject  without  any  substantial  foundation : 
tTel^vood  and  Burnet  describe  the  symptoms 
of  bis  disease,  and  the  manner  of  his  death ; 
bat,  in  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  poison, 
they  detail  only  vague  conjectures. 

Charles  II.  had  a  constitution  extremely 
healthful  and  robust,  and  he  was  careful  to  s 
preserve  it  by  regimen  and  exercise.  As 
these  circumstances  excited  an  expectation 
that  his  life  would  be  long,  they  corroborated 
the  opinion  that  his  death,  at  so  early  an 
age,  was  not  natural.    But  our  experience  of 
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the  course  of  mortality,  founded  on  number- 
less  instances,  sheirs  the  uncertainty  of  such 
ealcu}ation6.  His  character  has  been  variouslfr 
depicted  by  historians,  irritiog  under  the  in* 
flueaee  of  passion  9nd  prejudice.    This,  how* 
^ver,  is  no  more  than  what  must  be  expected 
from  that  party  spirit  which  so  violently  pus- 
vailed  in  his  reign,  and  was  transmitted  to  the 
succeeding  generation.     But  while  the  tories 
labour  to  embellish,  and  the  whigs  to  blacken 
the  portrait,  the  principal  features  are  si^« 
fiently  distinguishable  amidst  the  diversity  of 
colouring.    Charles  II.  was  endowed  with  a 
lively  wit,  a  ready  conception,  an  exquisite 
.  judgment,  and  a  great  penetration.    He  was 
wdl  skilled  in  maritime  affaii^s  and   nava} 
architecture,  and  perfectly  understood  both 
the  commercial  interests  of  his  kiogdOjOi,  and 
the  political  interjests  of  the  di0*erent  states 
of  Europe.    If  it  be  also  considered  that  b^ 
had  acquired,  in  the  school  of  adven$ily,  and 
amidst  the  vicissitud/Bs  of  £^rtun^,  an  ai^coi^jl^ 
knowledge  of  mankind,  it  joaay  be  fiurly  oon- 
iclmiad,  that  few  princes  have  possessed,  MQ  a 
more  emioejit  degree,  iJbie  qusdificatioos  re* 
jquisite  for  government.    These,  however,  wjene 
rendered  ui^eless  by  his  attaohment  to  pleasiue, 
and  his  aversion  lx>  business,    ilis  mistresses 
both  occupied  his  time  and  consumed  bis 


treafiores.  Hi$  indoIeDce  cdused  him  to  com-* 
mit  the  diteistioii  of  dflkirft  entirely  to  his 
miniirters,  and  especially  to  his  brother,  the 
diike  of  York,  to  whose  influence  may  justly 
be  ascribed  all  the  principal  transactions  of 
this  reign.  His  prodigality,  which  rendered 
him  alwajrii  indigent,  impelled  him  n<lt  only 
to  isell  Dunkirk,  bat  to  become  a  pensioner 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  an  instrument  of  the 
aggrandisement  of  France.  And,  indeed,  it 
was  the  great  misfortune  of  this  reign,  that 
this  court  and  the  kingdom  always  had  sepa- 
rate and  diametrically  opposite  iaterents. 

The  Moral  and  religious  character  of  Charles 
has  scarcely  one  trait  that  is  entitled  topraise. 
His  whole  life  was  a  scene  of  licentiousness : 
his  dissimulation  and  ingratitude  have  been 
equally  the  subject  of  censure ;  the  former, 
however,  is  too  often  fonnd  neeessary  in  the 
complexity  of  political  intrigue ;  but  ilk 
Charles  it  was  rendered  more  conspieuouft 
by  his  extreme  affability,  and  the  liberality 
of  his  promises,  whreh  were  no  sooner  made 
than  forgotten:  the  latter  mighii  in  some 
degree,  be  owing  to  the  great  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  he  was  under  an  obligation  for 
their  services  in  restoring  him  to  the  throne — a 
drcamstance  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
recompence  aU  his  benefactors.    He  had  also 
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imbibed  a  m^xim  which,  although  uot  verjr 
favoarable  to  human  nature,  was  probablj 
the  result  of  his  experience  of  the  licentious- 
ness and  selfishness  of  mankind,  and  seems  to 
have  considerably  influeqcJBd  his  conduct.  He 
believed  that  there  was  not  in  the  world  any 
such  thing  as  either  sincerity  or  chastity 
founded  in  principle  ;  but  that  some  few  had 
one  or  the  other  through  caprice  or  vanity. 
As  such  a  view  of  human  nature  led  him  to 
consider  all  mankind  as  acting  only  from  sdf- 
interest,  he  supposed  that  no  one  served  him 
from  love ;  and  this  maxim  extinguishing  the 
sense  of  obligation,  he  set  himself  at  quits 
with  the  world  by  loving  others  as  little  as 
he  thought  that  they  loved  him.  He  was 
extremely  agreeable  in  conversation;  and 
those  who  speak  the  most  unfavourably  of 
him  in  other  respects,  acknowledge  him  to 
have  been  the  most  polite  man  of  his  age. 

As  to  his  religion,  if  we  may  credit  the 
assertion  of  his  successor,  Charles  was  a<;atho- 
lie.  Dr.  Burnet  also  considers  it  as  a  matter 
beyond  all  dispute,  and  affirms,  that  the  king, 
on  the  approach  of  death,  refused  the  sacra- 
ment when  offered  -by  the  bishop  of  LondoAi 
but  received  it  from  the  hands  of  a  catholic 
priest.  But  if,  as  that  author  affirms,  Charles 
made  no  scruple  of  frequently  receiving  the 
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commiiiiioii  both  in  the  protestant  and  the 

oatfaolic  chapelsi  on  the  same  day,  his  conduct 

must  be  considered  as  an  instance  of  hypo* 

crisy  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  religious 

duplidty.    The  earl  of  Mul^rave,  who  knew 

the  king  well,  considers  him  as  a  deist,  and 

says,  that  if  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  biassed 

towards  the  Romish  religion,  it  was  pnly  to  be 

imputed  to  his  easiness  of  temper,  and  his 

complaisance  lor  the  company  which  he  was 

obliged  to  keep  during  his  exile,  as  well  as  to 

the  mortifications  which  he  afterwards  expe* 

rienced  from  his  parliaments,  whose  violent 

opposition  to  several  of  his  measures,  induced 

him  to   throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a 

eathoUc  party  remarkable  in  England  for  its 

loyalty.     In  his  speeches  in  parliament  he 

always  pretended  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the 

church  of  England ;  but,  although  he  did  not 

love  the  presbyterians,  whom  he  regarded  as 

fiuiatics,  he  long  opposed  their  persecution. 

Towards  the  end  of  bis  reign  he  ordered  the 

laws,    which    the    parliament   had   enacted 

against  them,  to  be  rigorously  executed ;  but 

this  was  because  he  considered  them  as  ene* 

mies  to  his  prerogative.     And  indeed,   he 

never  shewed  any  regard  for  religion,  ex« 

cept  in  making  use  of  its  name  for  political 

purposes. 
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The  libertitiism  of  the  king  had  a  decided 
infliieiiee  on  the  ooart^  tvhtcb,  daring  this 
reign,  was  a  theatre  of  licentiousness.  Tli« 
fieople  followed  the  example  of  the  court :  all 
appearance  of  devotion,  and  all  regularity  of 
motels,  were  regarded  as  paritanlcal,  and 
exploded  as  utifashiotiable.  Never  was  more 
fully  exemplified',  the  observation  of  Cicero 
on  the  influence  of  the  conduct  of  saperiors 
on  naiiotial  mtntiers.*  Religion  was  ridi- 
culed :  libertinism  was  considered  as  a  proof 
of  loyalty  ;  and  sobriety  as  a  mark  of 
disaffection. 

But  if  the  profligacy  of  the  timed  presents 
a  disgusting  picture,  the  increase  of  the 
national  commerce,  during  this  reign,  may 
be  contemplated  with  pleasure.  Great  num- 
bers of  protestants,  banished  from  France, 
settled  in  England,  and  introduced  their 
arts :  various  manufactures  were  brought  to 
perfeotion :  colonies  flourished  ;  and  money 
became  so  plentiful  that  the  price  of  land 
rose  from  twelve  to  sixteen  or  eighteisn  year's 
purchase.  But  nothing  can  exhibit  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  national 
commerce,  at  this  period,  than  the  expeditious 
restoration  of  the  metropolis  after  the  great 

•j   •      ,  J  ..     .  I  :     > »    ^ ..     I     ■  *■  *^--      -.t  ■  ■    ■  ■■ 

*  Capiditatibtts  priocipam  et  vitiis  infici  sotct  toU  dviUs.    Cic. 
4e  htg,  lib.  8.  cap.  IS. 
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conflagration.  iVortwithstanding  the  iiicalcu- 
teWc  loss  of  proptsrty  6ccasioned  by  that 
dreadftil  calataity,  the  obstruction  of  trade, 
smdtfre  ettormoif?  expence  of  re-buiMinff  the 
dty,  the  etrterprising  activity  Vrhich  pervaded 
tbiE^'ibei^anrtif^  \*orfd,  soon  surmotmted  these 
difliksalfiel^  ;  sMd  Londbh,  in  a  fe\^  years,  hot 
only  regained}  its  foriner  commerce,  but  sa\y 
its  grrboVbs  gteaf ly  extended.  The  conftagra- 
tfcfi,  indSeed,  proved  the  mean^  of  extirpating 
aiMte  triBmehdous  and  lasting  cahimity.  if  he 
plagoie  which,  during  a  series  of  ages,  had 
repeatedly,  and  sometimes  tvith  very  short 
intervals,  visited  London,  and  made  the  most 
tcrriHeharock  amon^  its^  iniiabitaiitg,  nevee 
luade  its  appearance  after  the  city  was  re-b'nilt 
on  a  more  open  and  airy  plan.*  Thus,  through 
a  gracious  dispensation  of  providence,  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  ever  befel  the  British 


*  Before  the  conflagnition  tbe  streets  uf  London  were  extremely 
MUTOw,  and  the  houses  in  general  constructed  of  timber,  lath,  and 
plaster,  with  each  story  projecting  over  another  i  so  that  tbe  opper- 
moit,  on  the  oppo&ite  sides  of  the  streets,  almost  met.  This  mode  of 
bimding,  by  confining  the  air,  and  exclodiog  the  ligR,gave  to  tbe  city 
tlie appearance  of  an  immense  dungeon,  and  made  it  a  nursery  for  tbe 
pestilence  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Bnt  it  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  magnificent  plan  offered  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  rejected.  See  Pennant*8  London,  p.  287.  If  the  designs  of  that 
celebrated  architect  had  been  carried  into  effect,  the  British  metropo- 
lis would  have  now  been  the  most  beautiful,  superb,  and  commodious 
city  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  the  general  confusion  and  distress 
rendered  a  regard  to  present  circumstances  more  powerful  than  any 
remote  considerations. 

VOL.  ii.  2  c 
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metropolis,  was  converted  into  the  greatest  of 
blessings.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  condade 
our  reflections  on  this  reign,  by  observing, 
that  amidst  all  the  misconduct  with  which  the 
memory  of  Charles  II.  has  been  perhaps  too 
severely  branded,  impartial  history  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  under  his  auspices,  the  art  of 
ship-building  was  carried  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  than  it  had  ever  before  attained ; 
and  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  owes  some 
of  its  greieitest  improvements  to  the  sj&ill  which 
he  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  had  ac- 
quired in  maritime  affairs,  and  particularly  in 
naval  architecture.* 


*  Within  the  space  of  thirty  yean  the  royal  navy  was  doabkd. 
Campbell's  Pollt.  8ar?ey,  9.  p.  &88. 
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Within  a  few  hours  after  Charles  II.  had 
resigned  his  last  breath,  his  brother,  the  dake 
of  York,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  name  of 
James  II.  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
which  had  formerly  been  made  for  his  exclu- 
sion, all  opposition  seemed  to  vanish  at  his 
accession.  As  he  had  long  governed  the  king^ 
dom  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  the  members 
of  the  privy  council  and  all  the  persons  in 
office  were  his  creatures.  The  whig  party 
was  entirely  depressed,  and  the  tones,  who 
were  triumphant,  considered  the  arbitrary 
power,  introduced  in  the  late  reign,  as  the 
surest  means  of  keeping  their  adversaries  in 
subjection.  James,  therefore,  ascended  the 
throne  with  every  advantage,  with  all  the 
power  and  inter^t  of  the  kingdom  in  his 
favour,  and  might,  with  a  moderate  share  of 
discretion,  have  reigned  more  absolute  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  At  first,  indeed,  he 
promised  to  protect  and  support  the  religion 
and  laws  of  his  country.  His  declaration  on 
this  subject,  addressed  to  the  privy  council, 
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%vhich  was  entirely  composed  of  persons  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  was  received  with  great 
applause.  It  was  printed  and  dispersed  among 
the  people.  Great  care  wan  taken  to  extol 
the  king's  extreme  affection  for  his  subjects; 
and  his  strict  observance  of  his  word  was  so 
industriously  propagated,  that  some,  siif>- 
posing  it  to  be  impossible  that  he  should  ever 
&lsify  his  promises,  began^  rather  prema- 
turely, to  give  him  the  title  of  James  the  just. 
In  the  mean  while  the  counties,  cities,  bo- 
roughjs,  and  universities,  poured  in  their 
addresses  to  congratulate  him  on*  his  acces- 
sion;  and  the  most  flattering  manifestations 
of  loyalty  appeared  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

James  and  his  queen  were  crowned 

A,  D.  1685.  t       i*    A       '■»       9 

on  the  23a  of  April;,  but  the  cere- 
mony wa^  attended  with  i^uch  less  pomp  than 
had  often  been  seeaon  similar  occasions.  By 
this  parsimony  a  saving  was  made  o£  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  frugal  dispositioa 
of  the  king  was  equally  displayed  in  the 
fuperal  of  his  brotlier,  which  was  celebrated 
with  little  parade  and  expence.  On  the  day 
of  the  king's  coronation  at  London,  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh.  The 
dujce  of  Queensbury  presented  a  letter  from 
th^  king,  and  seconded  it  by  a  speech,   in 
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which  he  assured  them  of  his  Majesty's  reso- 
lation  to  protect  and  maintain  the  religion 
established  by  law,  and  the  rights  and  pro- 
perties of  his  subjects,  adding  that  the  king 
expected  them  in  return  to  assert  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  and  to  establish  his  revenue 
as  amply  as  that  of  his  predecessor.  To  all 
this  the  parliament  returned  a  humble  and 
submissive  answer,  promising  to  act  in  every 
thing  as  the  king  desired,  so  that  the  session 
passed  with  the  greatest  tranquillity  and  har- 
mony. 

The  change  of  times  and  cireumstancesi 
however,  was  severely  felt  by  two  individuals, 
deservedly  odious  to  the  king,  and  the  catholics, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  men  of  honour  and  probity. 
These  were  the  infamous  Titus  Oates,  and 
Dangerfield,  the  chief  contriver  a6d  discoverer 
of  the  meal  tub  plot  in  the  last  reign.  Oates 
was  prosecuted  for  perjury,  and  convicted  on 
two  points  of  his  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
popish  plot.  On  the  first  indictment  he  was 
convicted  by  the  testimony  of  twenty  wit- 
nesses from  St.  Omer's,  who  proved  that  he 
was  at  that  place  on  the  24th  of  April,  1678, 
the  very  day  that  he  swore  that  he  attended 
at  the  grand  consult  at  London.*     On  the 

*  Theie  witnesses  had  deposed  the  same  thing  in  1618,  bat  the  jary 
^d  no  regard  Co  their  evidence ;  in  1685  it  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
PVted.^Rapiil,  2.  p.  743.  This  shews  bow  little  regard  cu  be  hUA 
to  the  legal  decisions  of  those  iniqaitons  tines. 
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second  indictment  it  was  also  proved,  by  the 
evidence  of  above  forty  witnesses,  nine  of 
whom  were  protestants,  that  fatiier  Ireland 
was  in  StaiTordsbire  at  the  very  time  when 
Oates  deposed  that  he  was  in  London.  Gates 
was  convicted  on  both  these  indictments  and 
condemned  to  a  punishment  infinitely  worse 
than*  death.*  His  sentence  was,  that  he 
should  pay  a  thousand  marks  on  each  indict* 
ment:  that  he  should,  on  the  following  Mon^ 
day,  stand  in  the  pillory  before  Westminster- 
Hall,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  declaring  his 
crime,  and  on  Tuesday  before  the  Royal 
Exchange:  that  on  Wednesday  he  should  be 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  ^ewgate,  and  on 
Friday  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn:  that  he 
should  be  kept  in  perpetual  confinement,  and 
that  he  should  stand  in  the  pillory  four  times 
®very  year  during  liis  life.  This  severe  sen- 
tence  was  rigorously  carried  into  eicecution; 
and  the  flagellations  were  performed  with 
such  cruelty,  that  his  escaping  with  life,  after 
suffering  such  torments,  was  regarded  almost 
as  a  miracle.  The  extreme  severity  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  execution,  caused  many  to 
think  that,  in  both,  vengeance  had  a  greater 
share  than  justice;   but  if  Oates  had  actually 


*  It  IB  to  be  observed,  that  the  chief  justice  Jefleries,  before  y 
Oates  was  tried,  bad,  in  1678,  declared  that  the  Terdict  agaiwt  tiie  five 
Jesuits  was  jast^    Rapin,  pbi  supra. 
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taken  away  so  many  innocent  lives  by  false 
evidence,  no  punishment  could  be  too  severe 
for  snch  a  delinquent.  In  criminal  cases  mercy 
to  tlie  guilty  is  cruelty  to  the  public. 

Dangerfield  was  next  put  to  his  trial,  and, 
being  convicted  of  publishing  a  scandalous 
libel,  was  condemned  to  stand  twice  in  the 
pillory,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  New- 
gate one  day,  and  from  Niewgate  to  Tyburn 
en  another,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  But  how  little  soever  the  fate  of 
these  miscreants  may  seem  worthy  of  com- 
passion, all  good  men  will  regret  the  harsh 
treatment  experienced  by  Dr.  Richard  Baxter^ 
a  presby  terian  minister,  famous  for  his  pious 
and  voluminous  writings.  Being  prosecuted 
for  publishing  a  book  intitled  a  Paraphrase  on 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  was  pre- 
tended that  there  were  several  seditious  pas- 
sages, he  was  sentenced^  by  the  chief  justice 
Jefieries,  to  be  fined  five  hundred  marks,  to  be 
imprisoned  until  it  was  paid,  and  to  find 
securities  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven 
years.  Thesie  trials,  especially  that  of  Baxter, 
were  conducted  by  Jefieries  in  so  intemperate 
a  manner  as  plainly  indicated  his  malevolence 
towards  the  accused. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  English  parlia-^ 
ment  met.    All  historians  agree    that  this 
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p^liamervt  was  entirely  cp^ppj^d  of  persoof 
conspicuous  for  their  loyalty,  w^o  flattering 
themselves  that  the  king  iFOuld  flayer  swerve 
from  his  promi^s  to  respect  the  religion  an4 
laws  of  his  country  9  consider^  the  stseogtben'^ 
ing  of  his  power  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  depressing  the  whigs,  and  the  most  signal 
service  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  king*^ 
dom.*  In  this  view  the  English  parliament 
granted  to  James  an  annual  reveniie  of  more 
than  two  millions.f  The  parliament  of 
Scotlifnd  displayed  an  equal  steal  for  th^ 
support  of  his  grandefir  apd  authority,  by 
granting  him,  during  his  life,  the  yearly  son) 
pf  two  hundred  ^nd  sixty  thousand  poundsi 
and  passing  sqme  acts  which  (ended  to  con^ 
firm  his  pow^r.  Thus  every  thing  contribute4 
to  render  the  fx>mmence[nent  of  this  r^ign  49 
favourable  as  possible, 

But  these  were  pot  th?  only  proof§  whicl| 
both  the  English  aud  th«  Smtch  gave  Qf  theii^ 
loyalty.  The  duke  of  iVlqiimputhy  the  nfttUfHi 
son  of  Charles  }I.  undertook  to  ^T^st  the 
sfeptre  fron^  the  hand  of  his  uncle;  audi  in 
this  rash  attempt,  he  was  sep^n^ed  by  the 


*  Gchard,  S.  p.  744.  Burnet, however,  sa^s,  that  uU  arts hmd  hee^ 
used  to  manage  elections,  and  that  there  were  not  above  forty  memberv 
who  were  not  chosen  by  the  interest  of  the  court.    Bgroel,  p.  099. 

f  His  whole  revenue  i$  snid  to  have  aipapiuited  to  above  two  ioijlioo9 
and  a  half.    R.  Coke,  2.  p.  337. 
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ettrl  of  Argyk,  who  was  then  in  a  state  of 
exile.  The  earl  made  a  descent  in  Scotland, 
where  he  thought  that  his  naive  and  his  credit 
would  gain  him  crowds  of  adherents;  but  he 
soon  found  his  expectations  disappointed.  A 
v€rj  small  number  joined  his  standard  ;  and 
the  parliament,  which  was  then  sitting,  passed 
an  act  enjoining  all  subjects  of  Scotland  to 
assert  the  roy^  prei-ogative,  whenever  it 
should  be  required,  under  pain  of  exile  or 
imprisonment.  The  English  parliament  also 
declared  their  resolution  to  assist  his  majesty, 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  against  the  earl 
of  Argyle  and  all  other  traitors.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  earl,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
muster  above  two  or  three  thousand  men,  was 
infermed  that  a  great  number  of  troops,  under 
the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  marquis  of.  Athol, 
the  earls  of  Dumbarton  and  Arran,  and  other 
commanders,  were  advancing  to  surround  him; 
and  finding  himself  incapable  of  maintaining 
the  contest,  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Being  hotly  pursued  from  place  to  place,  he 
was  at  last  taken  prisoner,  and  conducted  to 
Edinburgh,  where  his  head  was  cut  off,  and 
affixed  to  the  Toll-booth  of  the  city.  Several 
of  bis  principal  officers  shared  his  fate ;  and 
thus  the  king,  without  any  trouble  or  expence 
m  bis  part,  saw  hinisdf  freed  from  the  danger 
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with  which  he  had  been  threatened  in  that 
quarter. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  landing  of  the 
earl  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
jDoeiitii,  tnouth,  with  about  eighty  fol- 
A.  D.  1685.  iQivers,  landed  near  Lime,  in  Dor- 
setshire ;  and  immediately  proceeding  to  the 
town,  was  received  without  opposition.  Here 
be  published  a  manifesto  filled  with  most 
Tirulent  accusations  against  the  king,  imput- 
ing to  him  all  the  mischiefs  that  had  been 
done  in  the  preceding  reign — as  '^the  burning 
of  London,  the  two  wars  with  the  Dutch,  the 
alliance  with  France,  the  popish  plot,  the 
murder  of  Godfrey,  and  the  Rye-house  or  pro- 
testant  plot.''  He  then  proceeded  to  what 
'*  the  duke  of  York  had  done  since  he  assumed 
the  title  of  king.''  This  part  of  the  manifesto 
breathed  the  same  spirit  of  virulence.  He 
even  accused  James  of  poisoning  the  late  king, 
his  brother.  He  also  affirmed  that  his  own 
mother  was  the  lawful  wife,  and  himself  the 
legitimate  son  of  Charles  IL  But  at  the 
same  time  he  declared  that  ''he  did  not  take 
arms  to  revenge  his  own  wrongs,  but  solely  to 
support  the  religion  and  laws  of  his  country.'* 
This  impudent  and  imprudent  manifesto  was 
not  likely  to  obtain  belief;  and  he  ought 
to  h^ve  considered  that,  in  case  of  misfortune^ 
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it  would  dFectually  preclude  all  hopeg   of 
pardon. 

The  king  had  no  sooner  communicated  to 
the  parliament  the  intelligence  of  this  in* 
msion,  than  the  two  houses  presented  an 
address  assuring  him  of  their  assistance.  The 
commons  immedialely  proceeded  to  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  at 
the  same  time  requesting  the  king  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  promising  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  pounds  to  any  one  that  should  bring 
him  in  either  dead  or  alive ;  and  so  unani- 
mous were  the  members,  in  their  demonstra-^ 
tioDs  of  loyalty,  that  the  bill  of  attainder 
passed  through  both  houses  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  and  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  was  voted  as  an  extraordinary 
supply  on  this  occasion.  The  militia  of  the 
western  counties  was  mustered  with  speed; 
and  the  regular  troops,  with  the  royal  guards, 
ibrming  a  body  of  two  thousand  infentry  and 
seven  hundred  horse  and  dragoons,  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
FjBversham.  The  duke  of  Monmouth's  forces, 
however,  increased  to  two  thousand  men  in 
three  or  four  days.  Advancing  into  the 
country  he  compelled  the  duke  of  Albemarle, 
fi^ho  commanded  a  body  of  four  thousand 
Qulitia,    to    retreat.      Encouraged    by    thi« 
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success,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  advanced  to 
Taunton,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
demonstrations  of  popular  joy,  and  proclaimed 
king  oi  England  u  ith  loud  acclamations.    He 
then  began  his   pretended  reign  with  three 
proclamations:  in  the  first  he  proclaimed  the 
king,    whom   he   stiied  duke  of  Yi»rk,     an 
usurper,  and  promised  a  reward  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  any  that  should  bring   him 
either  dead   or  ali\e:    by  the  second  he  de- 
clared the  parliament,  then  sitting,  a  seditions 
assembly,  and  empowered  his  subjects  to  seize 
any  of  the  members  as  rebels  and  traitors  if 
they  did  not  separate  within  a  limited  time: 
the  third  denounced  the  duke  of  Albemarle, 
who  commanded   the   militia,    a  rebel  and 
traitor. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  forces  were 
now  increased  to  the  number  of  five  thousand, 
resolved  to  surprise  the  earl  of  Feven*ham, 
who,  with  his  little  army,  lay  encamped  at 
Sedgemore,  near  Drldgenater.  His  approach, 
however,  was  discovered  in  time  sufficient  to 
rnable  the  earl  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth's  horse,  though  su* 
perior  in  number,  was  routed  at  the  first 
charge.  But  the  duke,  at  the  head  of  the 
infantry,  fought  nith  great  bravery,  till  at 
length  being  charged  by  the  king's  horse. 
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and  deserted  by  lii&  awn,  hfi  was  ol^iged 
to   siBek   safety  ia  iigbt.    Two  days  after 
the    battle   be  was  found   in    a  ditch   hid 
amoag  &rn,   with  some    green  pea^  in  his 
pocket  to  serre  him  for  food.     Although  he 
bad  displayed  a  c(¥isjdecable  degnee  of  courage 
in  the  field,  he  no  sooner    saw  himself   a 
prisoner  than  he  sunk  into  the  same  pusik^ 
mimity  thai  h^  had  discovered  after  the  Rye- 
bouse  plot^  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  th^  king  begging  for  pai^don  in  the 
same  afayect  manner  as  on  that  occasion.    But 
here  his  submissiou  was  i^ot  equally  suiccess^ 
liil ;  his  solicitations  fojr  pardon  were  rg<  cted. 
What  mouarch  indeed)  of  any  country  or  age, 
would  have  pardoned  a  rebel  who-  had  noli 
only  attempted  to  rob  him.  of  his  crown,  but 
had^in  his  virulent  manifestos,  brought  against 
him    such    horrible    accusations.      Turner, 
iHshop  of  Ely,  and  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  were  appointed  to  attend  the  duke  till 
his  execution  took   place.     On  the  scaffohi 
he  declared  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
church  of  England.     But  here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  two  bishops,  who  told  him  that 
to  be  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  he 
most  believe  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.* 
The  duke  answered,  that  he  could  not  believe 

"i    'it  11      m^    ■         ■     III  ■  I  ■'       Jll    ■         |g^g^g^ 

•  Bi^iiD,  3.  p.  T4t.  i 
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that  tenet,  and  laying  his  head  on  the  blocks 
he  received  five  strokes  before  it  wte  severed 
from  bis  body.  Thus  perished  this  unfor- 
tunate prince,  a  victim  to  his  own  indiscreet 
ambition. 

But  although  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
imprudent  temerity,  and  his  punishment 
consistent  with  the  laws  and  the  practice  of 
all  nations  and  ages,  the  cruelties  exercised 
on  his  deluded  followers  were  disgraceful  to 
the  victors  and  shocking  to  humanity.  The 
lord  chief  justice  Jefferies  was  sent  into  the 
west,  with  a  special  commission,  to  try  all 
who  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
in  the  rebellion ;  and  major-general  Kirk  was 
ordered  to  attend  him  with  a  body  of  troops, 
to  keep  the  people  in  awe.  It  was  impossible 
to  find  in  the  whole  kingdom  two  men  more 
destitute  of  religion,  honour,  or  humanity. 
To  detail  the  cruelties  of  these  two  tigers  in 
human  shape  would  be  disgusting  to  the 
reader:  even  a  few  instances  of  their  savage 
barbarity  will  blacken  and  disfigure  the  pages 
of  history.  Neither  men  nor  women  were 
spared.  It  suffices  to  say  that  Jefferies  con- 
demned no  fewer  than  six  hundred  persons  to 
be  hanged,*  and  their  quarters  to  be  exposed 

•  Banet,  p.  648. 
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}arj  the  sides  of  the  highways.  He  even  gloried 
io  his  barbarity,  and  boasted  that  he  had 
hanged  more  men  than  any  judge  in  England 
sinee  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He 
woold  even  have  carried  still  farther  his  in- 
satiate cruelty,  had  not  many  purchased  their 
lives  at  the  expence  of  their  estates.  One 
gentleman  gave  him  ^14,000.  to  save  his  life; 
and  those,  who  were  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
purchase  their  pardons  at  his  price,  were 
hanged,  or  craelly  whipped,  or  sold  for  slaves 
to  the  American  plantations.  Kirk  was  not 
behind  Jefferies  in  tyranny.  At  Taunton,  he 
caused  nineteen  persons,  by  his  own  authority, 
without  any  trial,  to  be  hanged,  with  drums 
beating  and  trumpets  sounding;  and  another , 
time,  at  the  same  place,  having  invited  his 
officers  to  dinner,  he  caused  thirty  condemned 
persons  to  be  hanged,  while  they  sat  at  table, 
namely,  ten  in  a  health  to  the  king,  ten  in  a 
health  to  the  queen,  and  ten  in  a  health  to 
the  lord  chief  justice  Jefferies.  Some  other  of 
his  actions  make  it  appear  that  no  monster 
in  human  shape  ever \  surpassed  him  in  un- 
feeling barbarity,  and  if  they  were  distinctly 
related,  a  reader,  possessing  the  least  share  of 
humanity,  would  scarcely  be  able  to  bear  the 
disgusting  recital.  These  horrid  scenes,  at 
the  commencement  of  a  reign,  were  ill  cal- 
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culated  to  inspire  a  iarottrable  opinion  of  the 
iBonarcb  ;  and  James  lost  an  excellent  oppor- 
tnnitj  of  conciliating,  by  a  well  timed  cle- 
mency, the  afiections  of  bis  people. 

The  king's  af&irs  were  now  in  so  pros- 
perous a  state,  that  niching  seemed  capable 
of  shaking  his  authority.     Itlis  principal  ene- 
mies were  destroyed  :  the  whigs  were  com- 
pletely humbled :  the  tories  were  triunsphant; 
and  the  doctrine  of,  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  was^  openly    preached   as   an 
essential  article  of  the  fsAth  of  the  church  of 
£ngland.     The  chief  study  of  the  parliament 
was  to  give  repeated  demonstrations  of  zeal 
and  affection  for  the  monarch,*  and  to  supply 
him  with  money.     The  king  had  an  army 
sufficient  to  keep  the  people  in  awe.   Scotland 
was  entirely  subdued  to  bis  will;  and  the 
managers  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom  seemed 
to  have  only  one  object  in  view — the  extension 
of  the  royal  prerogative.     In  Ireland  every 
thing  was  modelled  according  to  his  mind ; 
and  ail   the  princes  of  Europe  consideriog 
htm  as  a  monarch  who  was  able  to  incline  the 
balance  of  power  as  he  pleased,  courted  bis 
friendship,  or  at  leaet  endeavoured  to  avoid 
his'enmity. 
The  infatuated  monarch,  however,  by  an 
/  indiscreet  zeal  for  his  religion,  converted  these 
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adrahtages  into  ah  bccaslon  of  his  own  ruih? 
Seeing  himself  in  the  acme  o(^prt)i|)et'h;y;  Hh^f 
all  opposition,  as  he  thought,  laid  uiitler  his 
feetj  he  considered  it  as  ft  faVDtiWMi  bpJioP- 
tunity  for    executing  his  grahd'  s^ilifeAflife  of 
re-establishing  th^  Catholic  religion  in  Eng* 
land,  and  gOvei-hing  the  kingdom  by  no  other 
law  thafa  his  absolute  tvill.     In  this^  de.^igh  h^ 
W^  encouraged  by  Loui^  XI>\  \vh6se  object 
was  to  excitfe  stieh  internal  tommotiotis  in 
England  as  might  exhaust  the  resbur^e^  of  the 
nation^    and  pi*eV*ttt  it  AtJnl  •bi)posing  the 
exorbitant  aggi'aildiietodnt    trf  Ffrtncd.     Ih 
pursuance  of  this  long  medttaf^d  projtci:,  HVf 
had,  soon  afltei*  his  acc^ssioh,'  dll^missed '  Vhti 
privy  council  of  Ireland,  ahd  afipoiii^ed  A  nfeAV 
due,    rftto     \thich     were     adiinit^ W  se^l^ril 
catbofite;    and  iti  i  short  tita^i  tMir'Alinlb^? 
was  so  ittbrfeafedd  as  t6  fttrm  i  toUJ6ritj^.  •  ilW 
next  step  was  td  e^t^bJish  a  sfrfhAiAg  arfay  of 
catholics  in  Irefaud.     tTridw''4liJ  ^^Jtet^hce 
that  sdnl^  mischifef  *i^as  to  b'e^  a^ipi^htirfd^d 
front  thg  duke  of  Monnitiutli^s  'ddHw-ehtfe'  iri 
fhat  kfttgdom,  an  order  was  sent  toillfe  tnVi^ii^^ 
trtrt^'to  Collect  all  the  aritts  belbnging  to  the 
frfrtitia^  and  to  de{)b^itf  th^ni  in  nlagazines, 
<br  thfe  pufpose,  as  it  was  expressed,  of  having 
tbetrt  in  readitiess   iiBir'  the   defence  of  th^ 
cdintry/  *the  dt^*r  t^'ds  iiii mediately  exe- 
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cotedt  and  the  protestants  beiog  by  these 
metDS  disarmed,  colonel  Richard  Talbot,  a 
Malotts  catholic,  was  empowered  bj  the  king 
to  new  model  the  army.  Talbot  having  re- 
celred  this  commission,  immediately  displaced 
many  protestant  officers,  on  various  pretences, 
inlisted  a  number  of  catholic  soldiers,  and 
rendered  the  military  force  of  Ireland  almost 
entirely  catholic.  For  this  service,  Talbot 
was  made  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  lieutenant- 
general  of  >  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  soon 
afterwards  lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom. 
The  parliament  of  England  took  umbrage  at 
the  power  which  the  king  had  assumed  of 
dispensing  with  the  test  act,  and  employing 
catholic  officers,  in  contravention  to  the  laws 
oi  the  country.  After  some  debates,  how- 
ever, the  parliament  not  only  voted  a  bill  to 
indemnify  the  catholic  officers  from  the  penal- 
ties which  they  had  already  incurred,  but 
also  offered  another  to  qualify  such  a  number 
of  them  as  the  king  should  desire.  The 
condescension  of  the  parliament  was  carried 
still  further.  The  king  had  proposed  to  main- 
tain a  standing  army  of  fifteen  thousand  meot 
and  the  two  houses^  although  not  expressly, 
yet  tacitly  gave  thei^  consent,  by  voting  m 
liberal  supply  for  its  maintenance.  By  these 
proceedings,  the  members  had  given  soffictcBt 
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proofs  of  th^ir  desire  to  please  the  king ;  but; 
Jftmes  did  not  think  them  silfficient  for  pro- 
moting his  designs.  He  therefore  prorogued 
the  parliament)  rather  than  see  what  he 
claimed  as  a  matter  of  right  made  a  subject 
of  dispute. 

A,  D.  1686.  The  next  two  years  Were  wholly 
"*  *^*  employed  by  the  king  in  attempting 
the  execution  of  his  grand  project.  At  first 
he  only  pretended  to  procure  for  all  sects 
and  denominations  of  christians  a  general 
toleration,  a  measure  just,  humane,  and  be** 
neTolent,  had  this  been  his  principal  object. 
Bat  even  liberty  of  conscience  could  not  be 
allowed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
The  kingdom  had  recently  suffered  so  much 
from  religious  contests,  that  the  prevailing 
party,  whichsoever  it  might  be,  could  see  no' 
prospect  of  safety,  except  in  depressing  all 
others.  But  it  appears  that  the  king  did  not 
limit  his  views  to  a  liberal  toleration.  A)l 
his  measures  evidently  tended  to  subvert  the 
religion  and  laws  of  the  kingdom.  For  thisi 
however,  he  found  that  he  could  not  obtain 
the  sanction  of  parliament :  he  therefore 
resolved  to  attempt  it  by  his  own  authority, 
and  he  hoped  to  carry  his  point  by  corrupting 
the  judges,  the  parliament,  and  the  clergy. 
In  every  country  there  are  men  always  re^dy 
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to  .ifacrifice  the  public  to  tbeir  own  private 
interest:  and  in  England  nambers  of  theM 
were  &tund,  not  only  in  the  court,  but  amo&g 
the  judges  and  the  clergy.  Dr.  Cartwright, 
an  eminent  protestant  divine,  speaking  in  a 
sermon  of  the  king's  promises  to  the  paiita- 
ment,  the  infraction  of  which  was  the  general 
subject  of  discourse  and  complaint,  asserted 
that  '^  the  royal  promises  were  free  donatives, 
'^  which  might  not  be  too  strictly  examined, 
'^  and  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  his  majesty 
^^  to  explain  his  own  meaning/'  The  king 
was  well  pleased  with  this  gloss,  and  rewarded 
the  author  with  th^  bishopric  of  Chester,  as 
an  encouragement  to  other  clergyman  to  fol- 
low the  example.  One  of  the  principal 
schemes  of  Jsimes  pvas  to  gain  the  judges. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  for  them  separatdy, 
in  order  to  persuade  them  to  declare  that  the 
king  bdd  the  power  Ut  dispentiie  with  the  laws. 
Four  of  thc^m  refusing  to  poipply,  wer^  inifiae* 
diat^ly  renioyfd  from  tbeiK  judicial  office,  and 
replaced  by  Qthecs  ntprie  tractable.  A  similar 
altemtion .  was  made  in  the  privy  council^ 
into  w))ich  the  king  reoeived  .five  eealous 
catholic^  .besides  the:  new  bishop  of  Chester 
and  theJ>ishop  pf  Oxford,  both  of  whom 
were  generally  suspeated  of  being  strongly 
aUachc;^  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
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As  the  parliament  had  refused  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  king's  power  to  set  aside  the  test 
act,  he  resolved  to  exempt  from  the  penai 
laws  all  his  subjects  of  every  denomination. 
All  the  judges,  except  one,  declared  ^'  That 
^the  kiog  had  the  power  of  dispensuig  with 
'^  the  laws,  whenever  he  might  judge  it  re- 
"quisite.'^  Thus,  by  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  tlie  laws  of  England  were  given  up, 
and  the  constitution  entirely  altered* 

All  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  now 
Humaged  by  a  privy  coanGil,  composed  of 
catfaoKca  desirous  of  establishing  their  faith^ 
and  of  protestants  equally  devoted  to  the 
king,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  religion  to 
tfaeir  temporal  interests.  A.  new  court  of 
commission  was  erected  with  a  supreme  juris- 
diction and  authority  over  all  ecclesiastical 
p^mns  of  whatever  degree  or  dignity  ;  as 
dso  over  all  universities,  colleges,  grammar- 
tcbo^y  &c.  with  power  to  alter,  correct,  or 
amend  their  ni](^s  and  regulations.  Among 
the  commksioners  were  three  Irifuhops,  the 
rest  were  laymen,  and  some  of  them  catholics. 
This  was  considered  as  a  revival  of  the  high 
commission  court,  which  had  been  abolidbed 
m  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  And  the  appoint- 
ment of  catholics  t(t  be  members  of  an  eccle- 
siastieal   court,   erected  for  the  purpose  of 
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judging  a  protestant  clergy  in  matters  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  was  certainly  an  im* 
politic  measure,  as  it  evidently  shewed  that 
the  king  aimed  at  sometbing  more  than  a 
liberal  toleration. 

But  if  any  doubt  had  remained  concerniog 
the  monarch's  intentions,  it  must  have  beeo 
speedily  removed  by  his  conduct.  All  his 
mieasnres,  indeed,  were  too  precipitate  to  per- 
mit his  designs  to  be  long  concealed.  He 
had  hitherto  pretended  only  to  place  all 
religions  on  the  footing  of  equality.  He  had 
assiduously  laboured  to  make  proselytes  to 
the  catholic  faith,  and  had  succeeded  with 
many  persons  of  rank,  who  were  ready  to 
embrace  the  religion  which  appeared  the 
most  favoured  at  court.  From  the  time  that 
the  judges  had  given  their  decision  in  favour 
of  the  dispensing  power  of  the  king,  the  only 
way  to  preferment  was  to  be  a  professor  of 
the  catholic  religion,  or  at  least  a  promoter  of 
its  interests.  But  the  most  impolitic  measure 
of  this  infatuated  prince,  was  the  sending 
of  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  '^  To  reconcile 
'^  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
*^  and  Ireland,  to  the  Holy  See,  from  which, 
'*fi>r  more  than  a  century,  they  had  heea 
^'separated  by  heresy.'^  The  ambassador 
was  received  with  great  coolness  at  Rome. 
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Innocent  XI.  more  prudent  than  Jamet, 
considered  these  measures  as  far  too  preci« 
pitate,  and  clearly  perceiving  that  their  ten« 
dencjr  was  rather  to  the  disadvantage  than  to 
the  benefit  of  the  catholic  religion,  discovered 
an  extreme  unwillingness  to  be  an  actor  in  a 
farce  which  promised  so  little  success,  and 
eould  only  serve  to  render  him  ridiculous. 
Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than 
the  sending  of  this  embassy  to  Rome  at  this 
juncture:  it  was  beginning  the  work  where  it 
ought  to  have  ended. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  discouraged  by 
the  ill  success  of  this  embassy,  and  the  dis- 
regard with  which  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals 
treated  his  project.  His  rash  and  precipitate 
me98are8  were  condemned  by  the  principal 
catholics  as  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  their 
religion  ;  but  the  king  was  deaf  to  all  coun- 
sels, except  such  as  corresponded  with  his 
temper  and  zeal.  In  pursuance  of  hiskd^signs, 
he  sent  into  Scotland  a  proclamati^^^stab* 
lishing  an  entire  liberty  of  conscience^  ex- 
cept to  the  field  conventicler>Vhom  he  left 
to  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  The  council  of  that 
kingdom,  composed  of  men  devoted  to  his 
interests,  not  only  published  the  proclama- 
tion, but  returned  an  address  of  thanks  on 
the  occasion.     This  success  encouraging  the 
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l<^ng  to  projceed,  the  deplaratiop  for  lib^rtjf 
ii  401,  Pf  WDscienc^  iV98  pubiisjied  io  £og« 
.D.I6S7.  i^nd,  a^id  was  received  wUboat^ 
ppppsition,  or  rather*  indeed,  with  applause. 
Addresses  of  thanks  were  presented  to  the 
king,  not  oply  from  the  Yarioas  sects  of 
non-conforoiists,  but  even  from  tfcte  olergy  of 
the  dioceses  of  Durham^  Liacbla,  Chester^ 
Litchfields  apd  St.  David's,  wl^o,  with^  tha 
approbation  of  their  respeotive  bishops  and 
the  privy  wancil,  toctk  care  to  mi^nify  Xh^, 
indulgent  kindness  of  the  king  tp  his  subjects^ 
If  the  kipg  had  proceeded  no  fattbeir,  the 
manner  in  which  thi^  proclainati9n  was  r^ 
ceived  by  the  people,  aQbrds.  s^we  gvQund  ta 
suppose  ths^t  it  nxight  h^ve-  obtained  tha 
sanction  of  parli^kmeAt,  especially  if  the 
catholics  a^^d  o^ther  ^on-oonfbrmists  k^A 
shewed  themselYes  coutei^ted  witU  eqtfality, 
without  aspiriug  to  pre-ejioulneace*.  J[ai9ea 
and  hi,s  ooun^cil,  hp^xever,  were  ii<fi;  sa,tjftftec^ 
with  what  was  doi).e  fQ4\^hci<;atbolic  re^ipi^ 
It  was,  therefore,  thoiigUt  prqpf&v  ^o  ii^tj^^w^a 
catholics,  iotp  tbie.  two  u^iveiffitie^  TW 
vic^- €ha,ncelloi:  of  Cambjsidg^  ^yaj^  sttminooedt 
be^re  tb^  ecclesiastical  CQurt^  6^  i:efiw»Ag 
to  admit  fatluer  FrauciK,  a  beiM^dictin^  mo»l^ 
tp  the  degree  of  ma^stei;  of  arts*  The  viqe- 
chia^nc^Up^  was  deprived  of  his  office ;  bD,t  tb% 
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kiB^  thowg{ij(  it,  ^«¥yll4i«iitito)4^iAt  from  his 

porpQse,  tBttt  tWi  :V«4M-prct»ii^nt  «iid  ftiUwrs 

q£  Ma^^tw  C'Ql|«g«i  OKfwdi  were  treated 

with  grei»t««.«>Y«nty,    Tbey-reftiaed  to  admit 

Mr.  Authway  Flin»er,«  a.  «g»thoUc,  a»d  a  n^n 

of  a  profligate  lifts,  who  was  aj^itted  bjr 

theJua^.to  theiafllfie  of  presidwit,  now  be^ 

«Mil»  Ya/fVii.    The  kitg  then  Dominated 'the 

^hwp  «f  Oxford,  wh»  waa  abo  rejected  as  a 

^v««r«T  and  promoter  of  popery.    Jdmes, 

theceforo>  ««»*  »n  person  to   Oxford,  and 

attempted  to  intimidato  the  feUows ;  but  liis 

Bieoaces   proved   ineffectual.     The   fellows 

«ere»  tberefora,  expoUqd  by  his «^a««:. their 

plaecs  were  filled  wtfh  catholics,,  land  the 

hisbop  of  Oxford  was  placed  by  ferc«  in  his 

office  of  president. 

On  every  occasion,  indeed,  the  king  i^" 
Mwsed  the  e«tent  of  bis  designs.  ]>jonewere 
pi^evred  to  any  vacant  offices  bat  those  who 
WOK  willing  to  purchase  the  royal  fiivour  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  religion ;  and  protestants 
vera  often  dwplaoed  .to  make  room,  foe 
cath<dies.  .Almost  all  the  lards-lieutenants  of 
ewBtias  were '  catholics,  SoiBe  of  the  judges 
weio  eathoKcs,  and  the  resi,  though  pro- 
tfistaats*  w»oe  ready  to  obey  all  the  deraaoda 
of  the  esmxt.    Many  of  the  lawyers  zSsctoi 
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to  approve  of  all  tko  king's  MMraiw,  and  in 
one  of  their  flattering  addiMMa  wish  ''for  the 
voice  of  men  and  augeleto  vetum  thanks  for 
bis  Majesty^s  cdndescension  and  demenoy  to 
his  subjects/^  Being  thus  eooonraged  and 
supported,  the  king  thooght  his  work  nearly 
finished,  and,  by  his  solicitations,  procured 
the  consent  of  the  Pope  to  hare  a  nancio  to 
reside  at  the  court.  To  give  more  lustre  to 
bis  office,  the  nuncio,  after  being  consecrated 
archbishop  of  Amasia,  in  the  royal  chapd, 
jaiyM,  made  his  public  entry  at  Windsor, 
A.  n.  1687.  ^jij^  great  pomp  and  magnificence, 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  preceded  by  a  cross* 
bearer  and  a  train  of  priests  and  monks  in  the 
habits  of  their  respective  orders.  The  Jesuit 
Hugh  Peters,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  all 
these  rash  measures,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  privy  council. 

During  the  space  of  three  years  that  James 
bad  sat  on  the  throne,  be  had  carried  on  his 
great  work  with  little  prudence  or  policy,  but 
with  astonishing  rapidity  and  success;  and 
nothing  now  seemed  capable  of  preventing  its 
completion.  He  had  an  army  of  fifteen  thou- 
thousand  men  encamped  near  London,  with 
promises  of  assistance  from  France  in  case  of 
necessity.  And  what  may  be  considered  as 
extraordinary,   protestant   corporations,   a)- 
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tiioogh  th9y  ww  their  raliglon  on  the  point 
of  being  subverted,  sent  addresses  of  tbanks 
to  the  king,  and  publidy  promised  to  cbuse 
sueh  members  for  the  ensuing  parlianient  as 
should  concur  with  all  his  measures.  In  this 
prosperous  state  of  his  affairs,  an  useless  piece 
of  formality  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to 
his  interests.  Although  his  proclamation  con- 
cerning liberty  of  conscieihce  had  been  so  well 
received,  the  king  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
tacit,  but  general  acquiescence  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people.  He,  therefore,  issued  an  order 
of  council,  enjoining  the  bishops  to  cause  it  to 
be  read,  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  in  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  within  their  respec- 
tive dioceses.  Seven  of  the  bishops  refused  to 
comply  with  this  injunction,  and  presented  to 
his  majesty  a  humble  petition,  declaring,  that 
their  non-compliance  did  not  originate  firom 
any  olyection  against  liberty  of  conscience, 
but  only  from  the  consideration  that  the 
measare  was  founded  on  a  dispensing  power, 
which  had  been  declared  illegal  by  parliament. 
For  this  petition  they  were  cited  before  the 
jaaestb,  oouucil,  accused  of  sedition,  and 
A-D.iaw.  committed  to  the  Tower.  These 
rigorous  proceedings  put  an  end  to  that  pas«* 
sive  spirit  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
|(oused  the  indignation  of  the  people.    The 
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trial  of  the  bishops  was  regarded  as  the  crisis 
of  English  freedom.  The  jary,  after  sitting 
the  whole  night,  declared  them  not  guilt  j :  the 
joj  of  the  people  was  inexpressible :  the  whole 
city  and  its  vicinity  resounded  'with  triumph- 
ant acclamations :  the  news  inmiediately  iew 
to  the  camp,  where  the  king,  then  sitting  at 
dinner,  lieard  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  with 
indignation  and  ama2emeBt>.  "^ 

Two  days  after  the  imprisonment  of  the 
jme  loih,     bishops,  the  nation  was  informed  of 
A.aiW.     tlje  birth   of  a  prince  of  Wales.* 
The  pregnancy  of  the  queen  had  long  before 
been  aBnoanced ;    but  its  reality  had  long 
been  suspected  by  those  who  were  weary  of 
the  tyranny  of  James,  and  wished  for  a  change 
m  the  succession.     The  young  prince  was^ 
therefore,  regarded  by  some  as  the  real  son  al 
tbe  king  aud  the  queen  ;  while  others  bdieved 
that  the  report  of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery 
oS  the  queen  was  only  a  deep  laid  inposture, 
and  the  child  supposititious.     A  vaficty  of 
eircumstanees  concurred  to  corrolMMrate  each 
c^inion :  the  spirit  of  the  timesi,  and  the  pre* 
yudices  of  parties^  contributed,  to  multiply 
arguments  for  strengthening  or  reoooving  sus- 
picion ;  and  though   num^nuis  papers »  and 

■  II.  a    .DTrrr-   *  ■  ^     '  t  ■■*  '  M,;    |  i.i  .    fi    i   i  fj    i    i     ji  ■     .    . 

•  He  waa  liapli^ed  by  the  name  of  James  Fmncie  &1  vard,  aod  nrai 
afterwards  koowo  by  the  appellattoa  of  the  ^rctedder. 
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pamphlets,  were  written  oh  each  side  of  the 
qQeistkuB^lthe  flkifcgeet  has  completely  baffled 
historical  inirestigatidn.  It  suffices^  therefore, 
to  saj,  ithat  James,  during*  his  whole  life, 
adkaowlcUged  htm  as  his  son  ;  and  it  is 
iieqitisite  to  obsenre,  that  as  his  birth  extin* 
gaished  the  claims  of  M  ary ,  princess  oCOrange, 
th6jsii8|)ici^ii6  excited  by  that  event,  both  im-* 
pdled*iaid  aicouraged  the  prince,  her  hus- 
band^to'make  a  desci^nt  in  England. 
«  Tfaft  king  perceiving  the  disposition  of  the 
people^-  resolved  at  ]ast  to  make  use  of  force. 
Bnt  previous  to  so  desperate  a. measure,  it  was 
necessary  td^try  how  £in<he  could  rely  on  the 
obedience  of  ibe  army.  .  For  this  purpose  he 
thought ;*it  expedient  .to  communicate-  his 
da$igW9 ,  to  each  regiment  singly,  supposing, 
that  if  two  or  three  expressed  their  fidelity, 
the  others  would  follow  their  example.  But 
the  experiment  was  no  sooner  tried  than  hie 
hc^es  were  disappointed.  One  regiment  being 
4rawB  op  in  his  presence,,  be  gave  orders  that 
ail  those  who  were  unwilling  to  contribute  to 
the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  should  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  it  was  with  the  utmost 
astoairiiment  that  he  saw  the  whole  r^ment 
ground  their  arms,  except  two  captains  and  a 
few  catholic  soldiers*  Opposition,  however^ 
only  served  to  increase  the  infatuated  zeal  of 
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the  monarch  and  his  council.  Though  the 
bishops  had  been  acquitted,  the  ecclesiastical 
court  instituted  an  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascer-* 
tain  in  what  churches  and  chapels  the  king'sr 
declaration  had  or  had  not  been  read,  and  the 
names  of  the  ministers  who  had  obeyed  or 
disobeyed  his  Majesty's  orders.  The  clergy 
and  the  whole  nation  now  saw  their  danger: 
both  whigs  and  tones  united  to  oppose  it; 
and  for  this  purpose,  they  could  not  divise  a 
better  expedient  than  to  call  in  the  prince  of 
Orange. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  James,  had  been  early 
involred  in  dangers,  and  long  hackneyed  in  po- 
litics. The  ambition  of  France,  and  the  turbn* 
lence  of  Holland,  had  concurred  to  sharpen  his 
talents,  and  exercise  him  in  the  arts  of  in- 
trigue. He  was  no  stranger  to  the  murmurs 
of  the  English,  and  he  resolved  to  turn  them 
to  his  advantage.  Two  jpowerful  motives  im* 
pelled  him  to  this  resolution  :  the  first  was  t^* 
secure  the  succession  to  the  princess,  his  wife, 
whose  claim  was  annulled  by  the  appearance 
of  a  prince,  who  was  represented  to  him  as 
supposititious:  the  second  was  the  extreme 
danger  to  which  the  united  states  were  ex* 
posed  by  the  close  union  which  was  forming 
between  England  and  France.    He,  therefore. 
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accepted  the  invitation  of  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  readily  entered  on  an  enter- 
prise which  he  had  probably  had  some  time 
ia  view. 

A  fleet  was  immediately  equipped ;  but  its 
destination  was  closely  concealed*    The  Eng- 
lish and  French  envoys,  at  the  Hague,  com- 
municated their  conjectures  to  their  respective 
covrts.    But  the  king  of  England,  indulging 
the  fatal  idea  of  security,  neglected  the  in- 
telligenoe.     And  although  Louis  XIV.  offered 
him  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  James 
refilled  this  assistance,  which  he  considered  as 
unnecessary.    At  length,  however,  he  began 
to  perceive  his  own  danger  amidst  the  general 
discontent  of  his  people;  and  retracted  some 
of  bis  measures.    But  it  was  now  too  late. 
The  Dutch  fleet    had  already  sailed,  and, 
meeting    with  no    opposition  from  that  of 
Htff.M,      England,    the  prince    of   Orange 
A.D.1S88.    landed  at  Torbay,  with  an  army  of 
about  thirteen  thousand  troops,  a  feeble  force 
for  so  great  an  enterprise,  had  he  not  been 
assured  that  the  English  would  flock  to  his 
standard. 

The  expectations  of  the  prince  seemed,  at 
first,  to  be  frustrated.  The  people,  in  general, 
were  well  affected  to  his  cause;  but  the 
memory  of  the  severities  exercised  on  the  dnke 
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of  Montnootb's  adherents  ?ras  fkt  iso  recent, 
thai  every  one  feared  to  engage* in  ate  enter- 
prise of  which  tbfs  i&uccess  vfM  uncertniii,  and 
very  few  offered  their  services.  The  ]mnM 
of  Orange  having  advanced  ta  Exeter,  re- 
mained there  ten  days  in  anxiottS'eeqpeetatiott 
of  being  joined  by  the  maleoonti-nts*  At 
length,  Wlien  he  was  beginning  to  despair  o€ 
success  and  to  think  of  re-embarking  Ws> 
forces,  he  was  joined  byseveml  persons  of 
distinction;  and  the  c^ntitry  people  bega)»  M 
flock  to  his  standard.'  From  tbi^  tiltm  hii 
forces  were  daily  inci-eased;  and  HionM  of  tbe 
nobles  who  had  composed  the  coistt  and  the 
conhcil  of  James^  seeing  his  affairs  begin  to 
appear  desperate^  abandoned  their  monarcbj 
and  went  over  to  the  prince  of  Orahge.  Ameu^ 
these  wtte  his  favourite  daughter,  Anne,  and 
the  prince  of  Denmark;  her  husband  ;  so  that 
the  unfortunate  prince  saw  himself  forsri^ea, 
artd  his  interests  deserted  by  all.     • 

It  is  somewhat  ai^itonishing  that  the  king, 
whohad  notice  of  this  invasion  two  months 
before  it  took  place,  bad  suffered  a  great  part 
of  his  army  to  remain  dispersed  in  different 
quarters.*     Had  he  collected  his  troops  in 


^  B^t&et  ihos^  that  ^e^  flecessftry  fbr  seeoHng  Fortsmonth  and 
Holli  part  iof  t^e  kXn^'n  forcts  w*r«  yH  lo  the  n#Kb  s  The  Irltli  re- 

uained  ai  Chester  aod  tbe  Scotch  at  Corlbk. 
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the  center  of  the  kingdom,  from  whence  they 
night  have  been  ready  to  march  to  any  point 
of  the  coast  where  the  enemy  had  landed,  and 
led  them  to  the  combat  without  allowing  them 
time  for  deliberation,  it  is  probable  that  they 
might  have  fought  in  his  cause  and  repelled 
theinTOsion,  especinlly  as  the  earlof  Feyer- 
sham,  his  general,  although  a  protestant,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  bis  interests.  But  the 
opportunity  of  attackiiig  the  prince  with 
superior  numbers  was  lost  by  the  delay  in 
oollecting  the  forces^  James,  however,  bad  an 
army  encamped  oo  Salisbury  plain  under 
the  earl  of  Feversbam,  and  he  went  to  put 
himadf  at  its  head.  But,  althpugh  the  fidelity 
of  the  general  wa^  unshaken,  the  king  found 
'  that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  officers  and 
soldiers;  and  the  defection  of  the  lord  Church- 
ill, one  of  his  priucipal  favourites,  who  went 
over  to  the  prince,  confirmed  his  apprehensions. 
The  king  now  saw  himself  on  the  brink  of 
a  pnecipice.  Not  caring  to  trust  his  person 
with  an  army  that  was  visibly  disaffected  to 
his  cause,  he  returned  with  precipitation  to 
Loodon.  He  assembled  the  few  noblemen 
that  still  adhered  to  his  interests,  and  re- 
qaested  their  advice  and  assistance.  Addressing 
himself  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  fatlier  of  lord 
Russell,  who  was  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance 

VOL.  II.  3    JB  ' 
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of  James  in  the  preceding  reign.  "  My  loxd/^ 
said  he,  ''you  jare  an  honest  man,  andha^ea 
"  great  inflnence :  you  can  do  much  for  me  at 
''  this  time/^  To  which  the  duke  replied, 
'*I  am  an  old  man,  and  can  do  you  but  little 
service;  but/'  added  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ^'I 
"  once  had  a  son,  who,  had  he  been  alive, 
^*  might  have  greatly  assisted  your  majesty.^' 
The  king  was  struck  dumb  by  this  stinging 
reproach  and  could  make  no  reply. 

The  situation  of  the  king  was  now  like  that 
of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  tossed  by 
tempests  and  without  either  rudder  or  com- 
pass. The  fate  of  his  father,  Charles  L  re- 
curred to  his  mind,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  who  saw  themselves  ruined  in  case 
that  an  accommodation  should  take  place  and 
a  free  parliament  be  called,  he  resolved  to  fly 
from  a  nation  which  he  could  no  longer 
(^govern  according  to  his  will,  and  to  take 
refuge  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he  was 
sure  of  protection  and  might  hope  for  assist- 
ance. Pursuant  to  this  determination  he  first 
sent  away  the  queen  and  the  young  prince  of 
Wales,  who  arrived  safely  at  Calais%  He  then 
disguised  himself  in  a  plain  dress,  and  went 
down  the  Thames  to  Feversham,  where  he 
Embarked  on  board  a  small  vessel  for  France. 
But  he  was  still  followed  by  misfortune.   The 
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ship  being  detained  by  a  storm,  was  boarded 
by  the  common  people,  and  the  king,  being 
mistaken  for  a  Jesuit,  was  robbed  and  insulted* 
Being*  conducted  to  an  inn  in  the  town,  he 
sent  for  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county,  who  persuaded  him  not  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  A  deputation  was  soon  after 
sent  by  the  lords  to  request  him  to  return  to 
WbitehalL  James  complied  with  the  invita- 
tion, and  was  once  more  received  in  London 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

Daring  the  king's  absence  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  exhibited  a  scene  of 
disordert  Although  the  militia  was  immedi- 
ately in  arms,  it  was  impossible  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis;  and  several 
catholic  chapels  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 
together  with  the  houses  of  the  Spanish  and 
Florentine  ambassadors  were  pillaged,  for 
Vfhich  ample  restitution  was  afterwards  made 
by  the  government.  During  these  disorders 
the  chancellor  JefTeries  was  discovered  in  a 
aeaman^s  dress,  a  disguise  i^hich  he  had  as- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  making  his  escape  in 
a  vessel  freighted  for  Hamburgh.  Jefleries, 
though  a  protestant,  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
abettors  and  instruments  of  tyranny;  and  his 
cmelties,  which  were  recent  in  memory,  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  general  detestation*-  He 
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was  immediately  seized  by  the  mob,  and  to 
prevent  being  torn  in  pieces,  requested  to  be 
sent  to  the  Tower,  which  was  granted  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  shortly  condacted*  from 
thence  to  the  gallows.  His  death,  which 
happened  soon  after,  preserved  him  from  a 
public  execution;  but  never  did  any  man 
better  deserve  such  a  punishment  for  the  mis* 
chief  which  he  had  done  to  his  country. 

The  return  ftf  the  king  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  It  was  his 
interest  and  his  design  to  increase  the  appre* 
hensions  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  so  as  to 
induce  him  to  fly.  Advancing,  therefore,  to 
London,  he  sent  an  order  to  James  requiring 
him  to  leave  Whitehall,  witE  a  permission  to 
to  take  with  him  his  guards.  The  king  de- 
sired that  Rochester  might  be  appointed  for 
the  place  of  his  residence,  to  which  the  prince 
readily  consented.  The  prince  perceived  that 
he  intended  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  be 
wished  him  away  as  much  as  he  wished  to  be 
gone.  James  soon  concurred  with  his  views. 
It  was  easy,  indeed,  to  effect  his  escs^,  as  no 
person  had  orders  to  stop  him  or  hinder  him 
from  disposing  of  himself  as  he  pleased.  Ac- 
companied by  his  natural  son,  the  duke  of 
Dec  ssrd,  ^  Berwick,  he  went  to  the  ooast  and 
A.  D.  1668.    embarked  for    France,    where  lie 
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safely  arrived  to  enjoy,  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
the  empty  title  of  4i  king  with  the  appellation 
of  a  saint.  There  he  continued  to  reside  among 
a  people  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  ridiculed, 
and  despised;  and  the  court  of  Rome,  for 
whose  interests  he  had  sacrificed  his  crown  and 
the  fortune  of  his  £imily,  repaid  his  zeal  with 
indulgences  and  pasquinades. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  James  II.  which 
was  wholly  employed  in  attempts  to  establish 
the  catholic  religion  and  despotic  power. 
Though  this  reign  had  been  of  less  than  four 
years  duration,  the  commerce  of  England  had 
greatly  increased,  and  the  nation  had  never 
before  attained  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  prosperity. 
From  the  time  of  the  restoration  to  that  of  the 
revolution,  the  customs  and  the  tonnage  of  the 
merchant  ships  were  doubled.  The  tonnage 
of  the  royal  navy  bad  increased  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion;  and  almost  an  equal  aug- 
mentation had  been  made  in  the  royal 
revenue.* 

When  the  flight  of  James  had  left  the  nation 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  without  a  king,  a  parlia* 
ment,  or  any  system  of  government,  the  peers 
oonceived  that  it  belonged  to  them  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  state.     Having  held  a 

*  Vide  Dr.  O&veiiaot  oo  the  pnUk  reYeane  and  traSe  of  EqgUuidf 
TWt  8.  p.  41,  &c^-HHul  GBDpbeU't  Polit.  Suit.  S.  p.  41fMfta9. 
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consultation  on  the  subject,  ibey  presented  an 
address  to  tbe  prince  of  Orange,  requesting 
him  to  assume  the  temporary  administration 
of  the  government,  and  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment under  the  name  of  a  convention.*  This 
request  exactly  coincided  with  the  wishes  of 
the  prince:  he  assumed  the  provisional  ad- 
ministration, issued  letters  to  the  lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  requiring  them  to  meet  in 
convention,  and  summoned  the  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs  to  send  their  repre- 
juiyssd,  sentatives.  The  convention  met  in 
A.  D.  1689.  ^yy^  houses  in  the  manner  of  a  par- 
liament, and  after  long  and  interesting  de-r 
bates  it  was  finally  resolved,  that  the  king's 
flight  was  an  abdication  of  his  rights,  and  that 
the  crown  should  be  offered  to  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange:  that  in  case  of  their  ac- 
ceptance the  exercise  of  the  regal  office  should 
be  vested  in  the  prince:  that  the  survivor  of 
them  should  enjoy  the  sovereignty  after  the 
death  of  the  other :  that  the  succession  should 
devolve  on  their  posterity,  and  in  caseof  theif 
want  of  issue  on  the  princess  Anne,  of  Den- 
mark, and  her  issue.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  eras  in  English  history. 


*  The  word  convention  was  used  to  denote  a  parliament  assembled 
witbont  tbe  usaal  formalities,  which  could  not  take  place  throogli  tbe 
Waotofakiiii^. 
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The  constitution,  which  had  fluctuated  during 
se  many  ages,  was  fixed:  the  long  contested 
limits  between  the  king  and  the  people  were 
determined:  the  nation,  represented  by  its 
parliament,  prescribed  to  the  prince  of  Qrange 
the  laws  by  which  he  was  to  gOTern.  The 
prince  and  the  princess  accepted  the  con- 
ditions, and  were  proclaimed  by  the  titles  of 
William  III.  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of. 
England. 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 


JL  HE  reign  of  William  III.  commenced  with 
attempts  similar  to  those  which  had  caused 
the  misfortunes  of  the  late  monarch.  William 
had  been  educated  in  the  calvinistic  religion, 
and  he  was  naturally  averse  to  persecution. 
His  principles,  as  well  as  his  disposition, 
prompted  him  to  attempt  the  repeal  of  those 
laws  that  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship  ;* 
and  though  he  could  not  entirely  carry  his 
point,  yet  he  obtained  a  toleration  for  such 

»eaas=s   ■        ■     ,.,     i  /     ■  a=;aa=asaasas» 

•  Tide  Millar  £o|;.  Gor^  3.  p.  472. 
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di8«enters  as  should  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and  hold  no  private  conventicles* 
The  catholics  also  experienced  the  lenity  of 
William^s  government ;  and  although  the  lawa 
against  them  still  subsisted,  they  veere  seldom 
carried  into  execution* 

William  was  no  sooner  prodaimed  king  of 
England,  than  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
also  recognised  his  authority,  and  seized  this 
opportunity  to  abolish  episcopacy,  which  had 
long  been  disagreeable  to  the  people.  Ireland, 
however,  continued  fhithful  to  James ;  and  he 
made  his  public  entry  into  Dublin  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  earl  of 
Tyrcontiel,  the  lord  lieutenant,  who  had,  as 
already  observed,  disarmed  the  protestants, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  catholic  army  devoted  to 
the  iaterests  of  the  abdicated  taionarcfa.  The 
small,  but  wdl  fortified  city  of  Lotodondeny, 
which  had  declared  for  William,  was  besieged 
by  the  forces  of  James,  and  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  At  length  a  strong  force  af riv«l 
from  Epgland,  and  the  army  of  James  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  For  some  time 
those  of  William's  party  in  Ireland,  were  ex^ 
posed  to  al)  the  unnecessary  cruelties  of  which 
itivil  ware  are  so  fertile  a  eource.  But  their 
siifferings  were  soon  brought  to  a  terminatioov 
The  diike  pf  S^pmbeig  wf»  aent  from  Eng- 
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Kiad  with  a  powerful  army;  and  William  «oon 
after  followed  in  person.  The  battle  of  the 
Boyne  decided  the  fate  of  Ireland.  William's 
anoy,  consisting  of  thirty-six  thousand  men, 
was  superior  in  numbers,  and  still  more  in 
discipline  ;  but  the  position  of  the  Irish  was 
almost  itopregnable.  Their  front  was  pro* 
tected  by  a  moraaa,  and  the  river  Boyne  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  English  army«  William 
led  on  his  army  in  person,  and  passing  the 
river  in  three  places,  began  the  attack.  The 
Irish,  after  an  ineflfectual  resistance,  fled  with 
predfHtation,  having  lost  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred men :  the  English  did  not  lose  above  five 
haadred ;  but  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Schom* 
berg)  who  was  shot  in  crossing  the  river, 
ttemed  to  eounterbalajice  the  numbers  of  the 
Bbughtered  enemies.  Having  been  a  soldjer 
of  fcrtuae,  he  had  fought  under  almost  every 
pewer  of  Europe,  and  his  experience  and 
military  skill  rendered  him  one  of  the  greatest 
{eaarak  of  the  age,  James  II •  lost,  in  this 
battk,  a  great  part  of  the  reputation  which  he 
had  gained  when  dukib  of  York.  He  stood 
aloof  during  the  action  surrounded  by  some 
fiqaadrons  of  horse.  William,  on  the  con*- 
trary,  headed  his  own  forces ;  and  Ipis  activity 
aad  vigilmiiee  greatly  contributed  to  secure 
hiaa  the  victory.    On  thy  occasion  an  ol^ 
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IrisU  officer  was  heard  to  say,  that  if  the 
English  would  exchange  generals,  they  would 
iight  the  battle  over  again. 

After  this  defeat  James  left  Ire* 
land,  and  returned  to  France.  His 
friends,  however,  resolved  to  support  his  in* 
terests.  Another  desperate  battle  was  fonght 
at  Aughrim,  and  the  forces  of  William  were 
again  victorious/  Limerick  still  adhered  to 
James,  and  sustained  a  long  and  bloody  siege. 
Uis  partizans  having  concentrated  the  princi* 
pal  part  of  their  force  in  that  city,  made  a 
brave  defence ;  but  perceiving  his  affairs  to  be 
desperate,  they  capitulated  on  very  advan- 
tageous conditions.  Tbe  Roman  catholics 
were,  by  this  capitulation,  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  such  liberty  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  as  they  had  possessed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  and  those  who  had  borne 
arms  for  James,  to  the  amount  of  about  foar* 
teen  thousand,  being  permitted  to  retire 
from  Ireland,  had  vessels  provided  to  cany 
them  to  France.  Thus  William,  by  encourag- 
ing the  emigration  of  a  restless  and  dangerous 
party,  adopted  the  same  meansof  securing  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  as  Croniwell  had  for- 
merly practised. 

The  reduction  of  Limerick  com^ 
pleted  tbe  conquest  of  Ireland ;  and 
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William  now  saw  himself  the  undisputed 
soTereign  of  the  three  kingdoms.  James, 
however,  being  supported  by  Louis  XIV.  was 
desirous  of  making  a  grand  efinrt  for  the 
recoyery  of  his  dominions.  Louis  supplied  the 
fugitive  moliarch  with  an  army  consisting  of 
a  strong  body  of  French  troops,  some  English 
and  Scotch  refugees,  and  the  Irish  regiments 
which  had  retired  from  Limerick  to  France. 
T|iis  army  was  assembled  between  Cherburg 
and  La  Hogue,  and  king  James  took  the  com- 
mand in  person.  The  French  admiral,  Tour* 
ville,  with  sixty-three  ships  of  the  line,  was 
i^pointed  to  favour  the  descent.  While  these 
preparations  were  making  in  France,  the  court 
of  England  took  every  precaution  against  the 
impending  danger.  Admiral  Russell,  with 
ninety-nine  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates 
and  fire-ships,  met  the  French  fleet  off  La 
Hogue.  A  sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  On 
both  sides  great  courage  and  skill  were  dis- 
played :  the  combat  continued  ten  hours ;  but, 
at  length,  the  superiority  of  numbers  gave  to 
the  English  the  victory.  Fifteen  of  the  French 
ships  of  war  were  destroyed  ;  and  this  blow 
was  so  decisive  as  to  establish  the  uncontrol- 
able  dominion  of  England  on  the  ocean. 

James  now  saw  all  his  hopes  extinguished. 
^e  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  a  pen? 
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signer  on  the  bounty  of  the  French  monarch, 
and  was  also  occasionally  assisted  by  the 
liberality  of  his  daughter,  and  of  his  friends 
in  England.  He  died  in  the  year  1700,  at 
St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  and  superstition 
pretended  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb. 

I'he  character  of  this  unfortunate  monardi 
is  sufficiently  displayed  in  his  history.  His 
conduct,  while  duke  of  York,  shews  that  he 
wanted  neither  abilities  nor  exertion.  In  his 
office  of  high  admiral  of  England,  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  consummate  naval  com- 
mander ;  and  it  has  always  been  allowed,  that 
he  possessed  great  skill  in  maritime  affairs. 
But  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  all  hk 
actions  were  marked  with  the  characters  of 
imprudence  and  headstrong  precipitancy.  It 
has  often  been  observed,  that  in  his  contest 
with  William,  all  his  efforts  were  ieeble,  aod 
his  plane  injudicious,  and  that  he  lost,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  high  reputatibn  which 
he  had  acquired  in  his  naval  combats  with  the 
Dutch.  But  James  had  far  greater  experience 
in  naval  than  in  military  affairs  ;  while  H  il« 
Ham,  trained  up  in  camps,  was  confessedly  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  in*  Europe.  It  must 
^Iso  be  observed,  that  the  army  which  James 
(^Qmmanded  was,  both  in  nmnbeis  and  discip* 
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line,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  bis  rival.  In 
appreciating,  therefore,  the  character  of  James 
U.  it  seems  that  religious  bigotrjr,  and  the  love 
of  arbitrary  power,  were  his  principal  failidgs, 
and  the  source  of  all  his  misfortunes.  In  his 
zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome,  he  forgot  that  he 
was  the  sovereign  of  a  protestant  kingdom. 
Had  James  been  a  protestant,  or  had  his  sub* 
jects  been  catholics,  his  reign  might  have  been 
happy  and  glorious. 

The  victory  of  La  Hoglie  had  confirmed  the 
safety  of  William ;  bat  his  enmity  to  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  solicitude  for  the  prosperity  of 
Holland,  induced  him  to  involve  England  in 
a  bloody  and  expensive  war.  To  check  the 
exorbitant  power  of  France,  was  the  grand 
object  of  all  his  political  measures.  For  that 
purpose  he  joined  the  confederacy  which  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  the  united  states  had  formed 
against  France,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  army  in  the  Netherlands.  But 
his  presence  did  not  prevent  the  French  king 
from  investing  the  strong  and  important  city 
of  Kamnr,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Msese.  The  citadel,  which 
was  deemed  impregnable,  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  ten  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
the  prince  of  Barbason :  the  duke  de  Luxem- 
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burg  covered  the  siege  :  the  inundations  pre^ 
rented  the  king  of  England  from  advancing 
to  its  relief;  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  the 
place  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

William  was  impatient  to  efface  the  disgrace 
which  his  reputation  had  sustained  by  the 
capture  of  Namur  in  his  sight.  By  his  acti- 
vity and  vigilance  he  surprised  the  French  at 
Steenkirk  ;  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  attack 
threw  their  whole  army  into  confusion.  But 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  Luxemburg,  their 
general,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He 
rallied  his  troops,  and  brought  them  into 
order  of  battle.  He  was  seconded  by  the  des^ 
perate  valour  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  and 
the  king  of  England  was  at  length  compelled 
to  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  two  armies  was 
nearly  equal :  and  humanity  is  shocked  at  the 
reflection — that  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand 
men  perished  on  each  side,  without  contri- 
buting, by  their  death,  to  decide  the  issue  of 
the  war. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  the 
duke  of  Luxemburg  again  led  the  French  to 
victory.  That  celebrated  general,  after  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  Huy,  and  menacing 
Liege,  suddenly  crossed  the  Jaar,  and  rapidly 
advancing,  attacked  the  king  of  England  in 
his  strong  position  at  Neerwinden.    The  right 
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of  the  allies  was  protected  by  the  river  Geete, 
which   winded   along  their  rear:  their  left, 
and  part  of  their  front,  was  covered  by  the 
brook  of  Landen.     The  conflict  was  long  and 
obstinate  ;  but  the  skill  and  genius  of  Luxem- 
bui^  triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  the 
king  of  England  received  a  total  defeats    Part 
of  his  right  wing  was  driven  headlong  into  the 
Geete  ;  and  besides  those  who  perished  in  the 
river,   twelve  thousand  of  the  confederates 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  two  thousand 
were  made  prisoners.     The  duke  de  Luxem- 
burg purchased  this  victory  at  the  expence  of 
eight  thousand  of  his  best  troops;  but  this 
loss  did  not  prevent  him  from  imniediately 
forming  the  siege  of  Charleroy,     The  cele-^ 
brated  engineer,  Vauban,  had  exerted  his  skill 
in  the  construction  of  the  fortifications,  and 
he  was  now  employed  in  raising  and  directing 
the  batteries  of  the  besiegers,  whose  efforts 
were  animated  by  the  presence  of  Luxemburg. 
Nothing  could  withstand  such  a  combination 
of  military  talents :  after  twenty-seven  days 
of  open  trenches,  Charleroy  surrendered  to  the 
arms  of  France. 

The  death  of  the  mareschal  duke  de  Luxem- 
bargh,  who  had  so  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  France,  raised 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  confederates;  and 
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William  conceived  new  hopes  of  80pportin|^ 
Spain  in  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  recovery  of  Hny  and  Dixinude  was  the 
earnest  of  more  splendid  successes.  The  im* 
portant  city  of  Namur  was  regained  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  it  had  been  lost. 
William,  as  well  as  Louis,  invested  it  in  sight 
of  an  army  superior  to  his  own.  It  was  de- 
fended by  Mareschal  Bonfflers,  with  tdxteen 
thousand  veteran  troops;  and  the  maiescfaal 
duke  of  Villeroy,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  was  encamped  in  the  vicinitj. 
These  formidable  appearances,  however,  conl^ 
not  deter  the  English  noonarch  from  the  enter* 
prise.  He  pushed  his  attacks  with  sodi 
vigour,  that  the  town  was  obliged  to  surrender 
in  August  and  the  citadel  in  September,  while 
Mareschal  Villeroy  never  advanced  to  its  re* 
lief.  Thus  Namur  was  again  brought  under 
the  sceptre  of  Spain:  its  recovery  filled  the 
court  of  Madrid  with  joy  and  exultation,  and 
covered  the  king  of  England  with  glory^ 

While  William  was  acquiring  military  &rae 
in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
continent,  the  expences  of  the  war  oMiged  the 
parliament  of  England  to  open  new  resources 
for  money.  A  land-tax  was  imposed  ac« 
cording  to  a  valuation  given  in  by  the  several 
counties.    Those  which  were  the  most  loyal 
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or  the  best  cultivated  ga?e  in  the  highest  esti- 
mate, and  consequently  were  the  most  heavily 
taxed;  and  the  different  degrees  of  subse- 
quent improvement,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  have  rendered  the  burden  still  more 
unequaL  But  this  reign  is  particularly  dis- 
tingnished  by  that  grand  financial  operation 
*  the  funding  system,  which  afforded  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  war  by  borrowing  money 
upon  parliamentary  securities,  forming  what 
are  now  called  the  public  funds.*  The  chief 
projector  of  this  scheme  is  said  to  have  been 
Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Hali- 
fax. His  principal  arguments  for  such  a 
measure  were,  that  it  would  oblige  the' 
monied  part  of  the  nation  to  support  the 
reTolntion,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  taxes, 
necessary  for  paying  the  interest,  would  act 
a&  a  spur  to  industry.  ^  A  celebrated  writer, 
however,  ascribes  this  new  financial  regula- 
tion not  to  a  view  of  strengthening  the 
government  but  to  causes  of  another  nature. 
*'  The  practice,^^  says  he,  "  of  contracting 
^^  national  debts,  arose  from  the  same  causes 
'^  im  Britain  and  in  all  the  other  opulent 
'^  couBtrias  of  Europe:  from  the  dissipation 
'^  and    extravagance  which    are    the  usual 


•^  Abont  th«  some  time  the  fanding  system  w«i  citablished  ao 
Ffmnce.    Vide  Hen.  abreg^  Chronologiqoe  Ao.  1707. 
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^^  efieets  of  wealth  and  luxury,  from  an  in* 
^^  crease  of  activity  and  ambition,  producing 
"  enterprises  of  greater  extent  than  the  ordi- 
^^  nary  revenuies  of  the  state  are  capable  of 
^'  supporting,  and  above  all  from  the  facility 
'*  of  borrovi^ing  occasioned  by  that  great  fcir- 
^'  culation  of  capital  which  is  the  natural 
^^  consequence  of  trade  and  manufactures/^* 
But  to  whatever  causes  it  owes  its  origin,  the 
funding  system  is  a  financial  arrangement 
unknown  to  the  celebrated  statesmen  of 
antiqmty,  and  an  excellent  mode  of  pro  vidiog 
£or  the  extraordinary  expences  of  government 
without  oppressing  the  subject.^  In  the 
commencement  of  this  reign,  another  im- 
portant regulation  took  place  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  public  revenue :  it  had  been 
formerly  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign;  but  it  was  now  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts,  of  which  one  was  allotted  to 
the  current  service  of  the  year,  and  to  be 
accounted  for  to  parliament,  the  other,  which 
is  called  the  civil  list,  being  assigned  to  the 
king  for  the  support  of  his  house  and  dignity, 
was  left  entirely  at  his  disposal.     The  civil 

«  Millar's  HUt.  View  Eng.  Gov.  3.  chap.  7. 

f  For  the  advantages  of  the  fundings  system,  and  the  nature  and 
iofloence  of  the  public  debt,  see  the  author*s  remarks  in  his  Historical 
and  Geographical  View  of  the  World.  Loodoo,  1810.  fol.  1.  cbap.  4. 
art.  reTCDoe. 
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list,  granted  to  William,  was  seven  hundred 
thousand  ppuiids,  and  that  of  his  successors 
has  been  gradually  augmented. 

While  this  monarch  had  to  contend  with 
the  celebrated  generals  of  Louis  XIV.  h^  met 
with  almost  as  much  opposition  from  his 
parliament  at  home  as  from  his  enemies  in 
the  field. 

Although  William  had  acc^ted  the  crown 
tinder  numerous  restrictions,  it  was  still  his 
desire  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible^  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  sovereign.  In  some  cases  he 
seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  arbitrary 
maxims.  It  was  not  without  great  reluctance 
that  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  for  triennial 
parliaments,  and  to  another  for  regulating 
trials  in  cases  of  treason.*  William,  however, 
was  willing  to  admit  restraints  on  his  pre- 
rogative, on  condition  of  being  supplied  with 
the  means  of  humbling  the  power  of  France. 
The  sums  granted  him  for  this  purpbse  Were 
enormous,  and  the  nation  involved  itself  in 
debts  which  it  has  never  since  been  able  to 
discharge.  But  at  length  the  eyes  of  the 
English  were  opened.     They  began  to  con- 


*  By  tbia  act  the  accDsed  was  allfiwed  a  copy  of  his  indictmeot, 
and  a  list  of  the  names  of  his  jnry,  two  days  before  his  trial,  together 
with  Gonosel  to  plead  in  his  defence  ;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  no 
pen«n  should  be  indictedbttt  on  the  oaths  of  two  creditable  witoenses. 
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hider  the  iaterests  of  the  natioD  as  sacrificed 
to  foreign  connexions,  and  complained  that 
of  all  the  allied  jKiwers  England  bore  the 
greatest  share  in  the  expences  of  the  copti- 
uentbl  .war^  although  she  had  the  least  con- 
cern io  its  isiSue.  The  murniurs  of  the  people 
at  length  obliged  William  to  accede 
to  the  treatjc^of  Ryswick,  and  thus 
to  terminate  a  war  in  ivhich  England  had 
engaged  without  interest,  and  from  which 
she  derived  no  advantage.  In  the  general 
pacification  the  French  monarch  acknow- 
ledged the  title  of  William;  and  this  was  the 
only  compensation  that  England  received  fox 
so  vast  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  of 
treasure.* 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  parlia- 
ment vot^  that  all  the  forces,  except  seven 
thousand  men,  should  be  immediately  dis- 
banded ;  and  that  those  retained  should  be 
natural  born  English  subjects.  This  was  a 
great  mortification  to  the  king,  who  had 
always  been  partial  to  foreigners,  but  now 
saw  himself  compelled  to  dismiss  his  favourite 
Dutch  guards.  His  discontent  was  so  great 
that  he  is  said  to  have  conceived  the  design 


•  Mary,  'William*!  queen,  died  of  the  small  pox  oo  ibe  98t|i  Dec. 
1694y  in  the 33rd  year  of  lier  oSe ;  but  the  sovereigaty  coatlBiwd  la  hU 
person  accordiog  to  the  original  atipolaiion* 
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of  abdicating  the  throne;  but  his  ministers 
diverted  him  from  his  resolntion.  His  con- 
stant altercations  with  the  parliament  caused 
him  to  regard  England  as  a  place  of  anxiety 
and  labour;  and  he  used  to  retire  to 
his  villa  at  Loo,  in  Holland,  whenever  he 
had  leisure  to  indulge  himself  in  pleasure 
or  tranquillity. 

While  William  experienced  those  mortifi- 
cations, the  political  situation  of  Europe 
attracted  his  attention.  The  health  of  his 
catholic  majesty  Charles  II.  had  long  been 
declining,  and  his  dissolution  was  hourly  ex- 
pected. In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy  from  being  united 
to  that  of  France,  William  concluded,  with 
Louis  XIV.  the  famous  partition  treaty,  by 
which  the  dominions  of  Spain  were  to  be 
^divided  between  the  two  houses  of  Austria 
and  Bourbon,  both  of  whom  had  almost  equal 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom. 
This  treaty,  however,  was  considered  by  the 
parliament  as  extremely  impolitic;  and  some 
of  the  ministers,  to  whose  advice  it  was  as^ 
cribed,  were  impeached,  but  afterwards  ac- 
quitted. 

The  partition  treaty  soon  appeared  to  be 
only  a  political  manoeuvre,  by  which  Louis 
XIV.  hoped  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  those 
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who  irere  able  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of 
his  family.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Charles 
II.  took  place,  a  testament  was  pro- 
duced by  cardinal  Porto  Carero,  in 
which  his  catholic  majesty  had  nominated 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  the  French 
monarch,  sole  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Louis  was  prepared  fpr  the  event:  his  armies 
were  ready  to  support  the  claim  of  his  grand- 
|Bon  and  the  testament  of  Charles;  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain 
at  Madrid  by  the  title  of  Philip  V.  The 
Emperor  Leopold  was  surprised  and  con* 
founded  at  a  transaction  so  contrary  to  his 
expectation ;  but  his  recent  wars  with  France 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  exhausted  his 
resources.  His  weakness,  therefore,  confined 
him  to  ineffectual  remonstrances,  and  while 
he  presented  memorials  and  published  mani- 
festos, tomplaining  of  the  injustice  done'to 
the  house  of  Austria,  that  'of  Bourbon  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  neighbouring 
powers  were  alarmed  at  this  increased  great- 
ness  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  now 
threatened  £urope  with  chains.  Of  thes^ 
the  principal  was  the  king  of  England,  whose 
mortification,  on  seeing  bis  favourite  project 
overthrown,  was  so  great,  that,  bad  he  been 
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able  to  follow  his  own  inclination,  he  would 
Jminediately  have  commenced  hostilities  with 
Fraiice.  But  though  secure  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Dutch,  he  was  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  the  English  parliament;  and  he 
found  the  people  extremely  averse  to  increase 
their  debt  and  sacrifice  their  commerce  by 
engaging  in  a  new  war,  the  objects  of  which 
they  considered  as  of  little  importance  to 
their  own  interests.  The  title  of  Philip  V. 
was,  therefore,  formally  acknowledged  by 
England,  Holland,  Bavaria,  and  Portugal. 
Leopold,  seeing  himself  without  allies,  ap- 
peared for  some  time  undecided  in  regard  to 
the  part  he  should  act;  but  a  new  proof  of 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  deter- 
mine his  conduct.  That  monarch  liaving 
prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Mantua  to  admit  a 
French  garrison  into  his  capital,  the  emperor 
resolved  to  assert  by  the  sword  the  freedom  of 
Italy.  His  general,  the  celebrated  prince 
Eugene,  entered  that  country  with  a  formid- 
able army,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Oglio. 
The  successes  of  the  imperialists  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  Austrian  faction  in  Spain;  and 
the  emperor  began  to  conceive  some  hopes  of 
hurling  Philip  V.  from  his  throne.  The  pre* 
sumption  apd  insincerity  of  Louis  matured  the 
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projects  of  Leopold.  While  the  flames  of  war 
were  kindled  in  Italy,  James,  the  abdicated 
monarch  of  England,  departed  this  life  at 
St.  Germains;  and  the  French  king,  although 
he  had,  bj  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  acknow- 
ledged the  title  of  William,  proclaimed  the 
son  of  the  deceased  prince  by  the  name  of 
James  III.  The  enmity  of  William  was  stimr 
ulated  by  this  impolitic  insult;  an^  the  Eng* 
lish,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  a  war  with 
aversion,  joining  in  the  indignation  of  their 
sovereign,  professed  their  readiness  to  rally 
round  his  standard.  William  seized  the 
moment  of  national  enthusiasm.  A  triple 
alliance,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place  the 
archduke  Charles  of  Austria  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  was  secretly  concerted  between*  the 
pourts  of  London,  Vienna,  and  the  Hague,  and 
preparations  for  war  were  immediately  com? 
inenced  in  England  and  Holland. 

But^William,  whp  had  first  planned  am} 
afterwards  vigorously  promoted'  the  ,  grand 
alliance,  was  not  permitted  to  see  its  effects. 
His  constitution  ^as  naturally  feeble,  and  it 
was  almost  worn  out  by  a  life  of  coniinual 
action  aujd  care.  A  fall  from  his  horse  ac- 
celerated the  progress  of  decline.  His  collar 
.  bone  was  fracturedi  ^nd  to  his  feeble  franie 
the  accident  proved  fatal.     He  (expired  in  the 
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fifty-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  fourteenth 
of  his  reign. 

The  character  of  William  III.  is  marked 
with  an  uniformity  which  renders  it  easy  to 
describe.  His  person  and  constitution  were 
feeble,  his  appearance  was  plain,  and  his 
manners  were  unpolished :  his  whole  deport- 
ment was  grave,  sullen,  and  reserved:  he 
never  shewed  any  animation,  except  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  camp,  indeed,  was  his 
element :  all  his  delight  was  in  reviewing  his 
troops,  in  dictating  to  generals,  and  in  plan- 
ning the  operations  of  a  campaign.  He  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  com* 
manders  of  his  age.  During  almost  the  whole 
of  his  military  career,  his  lot  was  to  contend 
with  generals  of  consummate  courage  and 
skill,  and  with  armies  both  powerful  in  num- 
bers, and  perfect  in  discipline ;  so  that  he  was 
seldom  victorious;  but  he  was  never  dis- 
couraged by  defeat,  and  amidst  ill  success  he 
still  appeared  formidable.  By  some  he  has 
been  considered  as  an  able  statesman ;  but  he 
understood  foreign  politics  much  better  than 
internal  government.  He  consulted  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  Europe  more  than  those  of  his 
own  kingdom  ;  and  the  blood  and  the  trea- 
sures of  England  were  profusely  lavished 
during  his  admipistration. 
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The  accession  of  William  III.  however,  i» 
distinguished  in  English  history  as  the  epoch 
of  freedom.  But  the  revolution,  and  all  its 
beneficial  consequences,  which  give  a  peculiar 
importance  and  lu&tre  to  his  reign,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  parliament  which  placed  him 
on  the  throne.  Anj  other  prince,  in  similar 
circumstances,  might  have  done  nil  that 
William  performed  in  that  afiair ;  and  few  of 
those  measures  which  originated  with  himi- 
self  were  of  any  great  benefit  to  England, 
Arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  commerce,  con«> 
tinned  to  flourish  during  his  reign ;  but  not 
through  his  patronage.  The  art  of  war  was 
that  alone  which  he  studied  and  held  iu 
esteem,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
was  the  only  object  which  he  regarded  w 
worthy  of  attention, 
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^NNE,  the  second  daughter  of  king  James, 
by  his  first  wife,  Ann  Hyde,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  thirty -eighth  year  of  her  a^.    The  death 
of  William  had  filled  his  allies  with  conster- 
nation;  but  Anne  immediately  dispatched 
the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  assure  the  emperor 
and  the  states  general  of  her  resolution  to 
adopt  the  plans  pnd  fulfil  the  engagements 
of  her  predecessor.  The  conduct  of  Lou|s  XiV, 
in  proclaiming  her  brother,  indeed  scarcely 
left  her  any  other  alternative;  and  her  reso? 
lution  was  confirmed  by  the  counsels  of  the 
jcountess  of  Marlborough,  a  woman  of  a  masr 
culine  3pirit,  and  possessing  extraordinary 
^lents  for  jntrigiie.    That  lady  advised  a 
vigorous    exertion    of  the    English    power 
lagainst  France,  alid  had  already  marked  out 
the  earl)  her  husband,  for  conducting  all  the 
operations  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field. 
Never,  indeed,  was  there  a  man  better  quali- 
fied both  for  debate  and  action :  ^  consuni- 
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mate  general  and  a  skilful  politician,  he  was 
calculated  equally  for  camps  and  for  courts, 
and  became  the  most  formidable  enemy  to 
France  that  England  had  produced  since  the 
times  of  Cressey  and  Agincourt. 

Marlborough  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  confederates  delcared  him  generalissimo 
of  all  their  forces.  In  the  first  campaign  be 
displayed  that  military  skill  which  he  bad 
acquired  under  the  celebrated  mareschal 
Turenne.*  He  compelled  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  mareschal  Boufflers  to  evacuate 
Guelderland  and  retire  into  Brabant,  while 
he  made  himself  master  of  Venlo^  Raremonde, 
and  Liege.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he 
returned  to  London,  where  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
created  a  duke  by  the  queen. 

Europe  was  now  involved  in  a  war  so  com- 
plex and  extensive,  that  the  operations  o£ 
each  campaign  would  afford  matter  for  a 
volume  of  history.  Amidst  "such  a  profusion 
of  materials,  it  must  suffice  to  exhibit  a  gene- 
ral picture,  by  describing  the  most  important 


*  The  celebrated  ^ohn  Churchill,  doke  of  Marlborough,  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  onder  mareschal  Turenne,  having  been  a  volaa- 
teer  in  his  army,  where  he  was  called  the  handsome  Englithman* 
Turenne  predicted  his  future  greatness. 
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events,  and  otnitting  minute  particulars.  In 
this  war,  England,  though  least  concerned  in 
its  issue,  was  made  to  bear  a  principal  part ; 
and  the  successes  of  one  campaign  stimulated 
the  nation  to  aim  at  new  (rinmphs.  The 
public  expectation  was  not  disappointed. 
Marlborough  returned  to  the  continent,  and 
began  the  campaign  with  the  capture  of 
Bonne.  He  then  retook  Huy  and  Limburg, 
and  made  himself  master  of  tbe  Lower  Rhine. 
But  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  the  French 
were  vicforious.  In  the  plains  of  Hochstet, 
nareschal  Viilars  and  lb«  elector  of  Bavaria 
defeated  the  imperialists,  who  lost  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoiiers,  seven  thousand  men, 
with  their  cannon  and  baggage.  A  second 
victory  gained  by  the  mareschal  Tallard  over 
the  piince  of  Hesse,  seemed  to  assure  the 
ascendency  of  the  French  arms:  the  road  to 
Vienna  was  laid  open;  and  the  m*mies  of 
France  threatened  the  imperial  capital. 

The  danger  of  the  emperor  summoned 
Marlborough  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  By 
rapid  marches  he  traversed  extensive  coun- 
tries, and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Having  defeated  a  body  of  Bavarians*  posted 


*  The  Bavarians  lost  6000  men,  with  10  pieces  of    canooD. 
Smollet, «  p,  S2. 
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at  Schellenbnrg,  near  Donavert,  to  oppvKscf 
bis  progress,  he  passed  the  Danube,  and  waA 
joined  by  prince  Eugene,  a  genera]  bred  up 
in  camps,  and  equal  to  Marlborough  in  skill 
as  well  as  in  courage.  Their  combined  armies 
amounted  to  Qftj-iive  thousand  men,  troops 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  conquer,  and 
had  often  seen  the  Turks  and  the  French  fly 
before  them.  Mareschal  Tallsird,  who  com- 
manded the  French,  was  active  and  pene- 
trating:  he  had  risen  by  merit  alone,  and 
had  established  his  fame  by  his  former 
victories.  Tallard  had  formed  a  junction 
with  the  elector  of  Bavaria;  and  their  army 
consisted  of  sixty  thousand  veterans,  com« 
manded  by  two  generals  ^of  distinguished 
reputation.  Such  were  the  commanders,  and 
such  were  the  troops  who  contended  on  the 
plains  of  Hochstet.  The  battle  which  was 
there  fought,  whether  we  consider  the  talents 
of  the  generals,  or  the  number  and  discipline 
of  the  troops,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  last  century. 

The  French  were  posted  on  an  eminence : 
their  right  was  covered  by  the  Danube  and 
the  village  of  Blenheim:  another  village  pro^ 
tected  their  left ;  and,  in  the  front  of  their 
army,  ran  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were 
steep,  and  the  bottom  was  marshy.     Not« 
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withstanding  their  advantageous  position, 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  resolved  on  the 
attack*  Having  passed  the  rivulet,  Marl- 
borough attacked  the  right  of  the  French, 
and  prince  Eugene  the  left.  Tallard  having 
drawn  too  many  of  his  troops  from  the 
main  body  to  strengthen  the  wings,  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  centre  of  his 
army  pierced  by  the  allies,  and  the  French 
separated  from  the  Bavarians.  In  this  extre- 
nuty  mareschal  Tallard  made  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  restore  the  communication. 
He  flew  to  rally  some  squadrons ;  but  having 
the  misfortune  of  being  extremely  short- 
sighted, he  mistook  a  body  of  the  enemy  for 
bis  own  troops,  and  was  made  prisoner.  In 
Aogttstistb,  ^^^  mean  while,  both  the  wings 
A.  D.  1704.  being  thrown  into  confusion,  the 
officers  lost  their  authority,  and  there  being 
no  general  to  direct  '  a  retreat,  the  con- 
sternation of  the  French  was  such  that  the 
route  became  general,  and  numbers  in  at* 
tempting  to  fly  from  the  ensanguined  field, 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  Danube.  A 
body  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  whom  Tallard 
had  posted  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  were 
surrounded  by  the  allies,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners.  Seldom  has  a 
victory  been  more  complete.     Twelve  thou- 
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sand  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  &U  on  the 
field  of  battle,  or  were  drowned  in  the 
Danube,  and  thirteen  thousand,  with  their 
general,  were  made  prisoners.*  The  loss  of 
the  allies  amounted  to  about  five  thousand 
five  hundred  killed,  and  eight  thousand 
wounded  and  taken.  This  important  victory 
relieved  the  emperor  from  his  fears,  and  put 
him  in  possession  of  all  the  Bavarian 
dominions* 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  ^bis  splen- 
did action,  returned  to  London*  where  he 
was  received  as  a  hero,  the  support  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation.^  The  queen,  the  paiiia- 
ment,  and  the  people,  were  ready  to  second 
all  his  designs.  The  manor  of  Woodstod^: 
was  conferred  on  him  as  a  reward  for  bis 
services ;  and  the  magnificent  palace  of 
Blenheim  was  erected  in  order  to  comqoie^ 
morate  his  victory. 

Beyond  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  confederate  arms 
were  successful.  Spain  was  the  great  object 
of  contest,  and  one  of  the  chief  theatres  of  the 
war.  The  archduke  Charles  claimed  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom.     After  visiting  the 


*  The  Freacb  and  QaYarians  alio  loit  100  pieces  of  caanoa,  11 1 
standards,  aad  a  vast  quaotity  of  baggage,  with  fifteen  barrels,  asd 
eight  casks  fait  of  silver.    Smoilet,  S.  p.  SS. 
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Hague  anil  LoQdop,  where  be  was  formally 
recognized  king  of  Sps^in,  be  proceeded  under 
the  eswrt  of  an  Eoglish  fleet  to  Lisbon,  the 
kiog  of  Portugal  having  embraced  his  party, 
and  joined  the  grand  alliance  against  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  The  fle^t  had  carried  out 
a  body  of  four  thousand  English  troops, 
oommanded  by  the  prince  of  Hesse  D'Arm- 
stadt,  who  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  de^sign  of  surprising  Barcelona,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  prudence  and  vigilance 
of  the  governor.  The  fleet  then  steered  its 
coarse  back  to  Gibraltar;  and  that  fortress, 
which  had  been  hitherto  deemed  impregnable, 
surrendel'ed  after  a  feeble  opposition.  From 
the  situation  of  the  place,  a  small  number  of 
tr€>ope  might  defend  it  against  the  most  for- 
midable armies,  and  this  consideration  ha4 
lulled  the  garrison  into  ^  fatal  security.  While 
they  neglected  those  duties  which  they  re* 
girded  a$  ^perfluous,  they  were  astonished 
at  the  daring  intrepidity  of  a  few  English 
sailors,  who,  landihg  sword  in  band,  stormed 
and  took  a  redoub),  between  the  mole  and 
the  town.  The  governor  immediately  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation ;  and  the  prince  of 
Hesse,  on  Altering  the  place,  was  amazed  at 
the  success  of  so  desperate  an  enterprise.^ 

'*  Smollet  lays  that  Gibraltar  might  have  btea  dtStadtA  by  fifty 
agaiiMt  a  namcrotif  army.    S.  p.  3^. 

VOL.  II.  2    Q  ^ 
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From  that  period  the  important  fortress  oi 
Gibraltar,  which  secures  to  its  possessor  the 
entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  remained 
an  appendage  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
Soon  after  this  conquest,  the  confederate 
fleet  attacked  that  of  France,  which  consisted 
of  above  fifty  ships  of  war.  After  an.  obsti- 
nate contest,  and  equal  loss  pn  both  sides, 
the  French  retired,  and  could  not  be  brought 
a  second  time  to  action. .  In  the  mean  while, 
Philip  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  Gibraltar ;  but  part  of  his  fleet 
being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  another  part 
captured  by  the  confederates,  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  hopeless  enterprise.     The 

confederates  had  now   completed 
A.  D.  1705.       .    .  .         r      .u     •  • 

their  preparations  for  the  invasion 

of  Spain.  The  Portuguese  entered  Estrema- 
dura,  and  reduced  several  strong  places.  At 
the  same  time,  the  archduke,  accompanied  by 
the  prince  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt  and  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,  embarked  with  12,000 
troops  on  board  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  at  Lisbon.  Proceeding 
to  the  Mediterranean,  they  formed  the  siege 
of  Barcelona  by  land  and  by  sea;  and  the 
prince  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt  being  killed  at 
the  attack  of  the  fort  of  Montjoy,  the  undi- 
vided command  devolved  on  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, a  man  of  romantic  bravery  and  one 
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of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  the 
age.  He  pushed  the  siege  with  such  vigour, 
that  the  toivn  was  obliged  to  surrender.  But 
while  the  governor  was  adjusting  with  th6 
Cnglish  general  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
the  Germans  and  Catalans  burst  into  the 
town,  and  began  to  plunder  the  houses  of 
the  opulent  inhabitants.*  The  governor 
thought  himself  betrayed,  and  complained  of 
the  treachery.  But  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
assured  him  that  these  were  the  troops  who 
bad  been  under  the  prince  of  Hesse  D^Arm- 
stadt,  representing  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  only  expedient  to  save  the  city  from 
destruction,  was  to  permit  him  to  enter  with 
his  English  troops,  and  promising  that  after 
the  public  tranquillity  should  be  restored^ 
be  would  return,  and  sign  the  capitulation. 
The  governor,  seeing  no  other  alternative, 
€x>Qsented  to  the  proposal.  Peterborough 
being  admitted,  rushed  among  the  plunderers, 
drove  them  from  their  prey,  obliged  them  to 
restore  the  booty  which  they  had  already 
seized,  and  having  quelled  the  tumult,  re- 
turned to  the  gate,  and  signed  the  capitula- 
tion. This  honourable  action  of  the  English 
general  commanded  the  highest  applause  of 

*  Smollet  omits  this  story,  which  is  related  on  the  antborif  j  of 
Voltaire,  who  doet  not  Bention  the  source  of  hii  infonnation. 
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the  Spaniards ;  while  their  just  indigiiatioD 
was  excited  against  their  own  coantrymmi, 
who  had  been  the  formost  in  the  pillage. 

The  following  year  was  a  cmr* 

A.  D.  1706.        •  .  ^  ,  ^ 

tinuation  of  success  on  the  part  of 
the  allies.  Philip  had  obliged  the  archduke 
Charles  to  shut  himself  op  in  Barcelona,  and 
had  closely  besieged  that  place,  hopng,  by 
its  capture,  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
person  of  his  rival.  But  the  combined  fleets 
of  England  and  Holland  adrancing  to  its 
relief,  the  French  squadron,  which  blockaded 
the  harbour,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  Philip 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  relinqnish  the 
prey  which  he  had  considered  as  within  his 
grasp.  His  retreat  was  conducted  'with  pre- 
cipitate confusion;  and  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  earl  ^ 
Peterborough.  Having  left  the  remnant  of 
the  army  to  the  conduct  of  maresehal  Tesse, 
he  traversed  Navarre  with  a  slender  retinae, 
and  at  length  reached  Madrid. 

Philip,  however,  was  not  long  allowed  to 
repose  in  his  capital.  The  combined  armies 
of  Portugal  and  England,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  de  las  Minos  and  the  earl  of  Gaiway, 
had  reduced  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Salamanca, 
and  were  rapidly  advancing  towards  Madrid ; 
while  the  duke  of  Berwick,  one  of  the  ablest 
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of  the  French  generals,  was  obliged  to  retreat 
before  the  invaders.  Philip,  on  being  inform- 
ed of  their  approach,  abandoned  his  capital 
and  retired  to  Bnrgos.  A  few  days  after  his 
departure,  the  English  and  Portuguese  entered 
Madrid,  and  proclaimed  the  archduke  by  the 
title  of  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies. 

In  other  quarters  the  allies  were  equally 
successful.  In  Italy  prince  Eugene,  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  supported,  in  several  bloody 
conflicts,  the  glory  of  the  Austrian  arms 
against  the  most  skilful  and  enterprising 
generals  of  France.  During  the  campaign  of 
1705,  the  allies  performed  nothing  of  import- 
ance in  the  Netherlands.  The  timid  caution 
of  the  states*genera1  counteracted  the  ardour 
of  Marlborough,  and  prevented  him  from 
attempting  any  great  enterprise.  This  con- 
duct of  the  states  was  highly  resented  in  Eng- 
land, and  excited  a  suspicion  that  the  only 
aim  of  the  Dutch  was^  to  protract  the  war, 
and  to  bear  as  small  a  share  as  possible  of  its 
burden. 

The  time,  however,  arrived  when 

A.  D.  1706. 

the  military  genius  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  again  to  shine  forth  in  its  meridian 
splendour.  He  had  early  opened  the  cam- 
paign, and  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of 
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eighty  thousand  men.  His  opponent,  mare^ 
schal  Villeroj,  commanded  an  army  nearly 
equal  in  numbers,  and  not  inferior  in  courage 
and  discipline.  But,  at  the  village  of  Rami- 
lies,  the  French  were  vanquished  by  the  in- 
judicious disposition  of  their  own,  and  the 
consummate  skill  of  the  English  general. 
Villeroy's  right  was  flanked  by  the  river 
Mehaigne  ;  his  left  was  posted  behind  a 
marsh ;  and  the  village  of  Kamilies  was  in 
his  centre.  According  to  this  disposition  of 
the  French  general,  Marlborough  planned  his 
operations.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy's 
left  could  not  pass  over  the  piarsh  to  attack 
him  without  great  disadvantage,  he  weakened 
his  force  in  that  quarter,  and  pressed,  with 
superior  numbers,  on  their  centre,  which 
being  obliged  to  give  way,  the  route  became 
On  Wbiuun  general.  In  the  battle  and  the 
A.  D.  1706.  pursuit  about  eight  thousand  of 
the  French  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  six 
thousand  made  prisoners.  A  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  stan- 
dards, were  the  splendid  trophies  of  the 
victors.*  The  importance  of  this  victory  was 
soon  visible  in  its  consequences.  Louvain, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent,  opened  their 

*  The  Freocb  lost  all  Ihelr  artillery  and  baggage.    The  Ion  of  tbt 
allies  ^14  not  exceed  three  tfapotand  men.    Smollrt,  9.  p.  64  aod  86 
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gates  to  the  conquerors.  Ostend,  which  had, 
daring  three  years,  resisted  the  arms  of  Philip 
III.  was  taken  in  ten  days  bj  Marlborough. 
Menin,  though  fortified  by  the  most  perfect 
rules  of  art,  and  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
six  thousand  men,  surrendered  in  six  weeks; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Ath  and 
Dendermonde  were  added  to  the  conquests  of 
the  allies.  The  French  troops  were  totally 
dispirited,  and  Paris  was  filled  with  con- 
sternation. 

The  ensuing  campaign,  however, 
gave  an  unexpected  turn  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  where  the  skill  and 
address  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  obviated  every 
difficulty   and   improved    every   advantage.^ 
The  allies  liad  besieged  Villuna,  and  the  dnke 
marched  to  its  relief.     The  marquis  de  las 
Minos  and  the  earl  of  Galway,  being  apprized 
of  his  movement,  advanced  against  him  with 
the  combined  forces  of  Portugal  and  England; 
and,  in  the  plains  of  Almanza,  an  action  took 
place,  which  may  be  considered  as  decisiye  of 
the  £aite  of  Spain.    The  conflict  was    ex* 
April  i4tb»     tremely  obstinate  and  sanguinary ; 
A.D.nor.     |jy|.  ^  furious  charge  made  by  the 
Spanish  cavalry  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Of  the  English  and  Portuguese  five  thousand 
were  killed  and  about  ten  thousand  made 
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prisoner^;?  all  their  nrtittet^^  nidst  of  their 
baggage,  and  a  handred  and  tW^hty  standards 
fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Victors;  and  the  earl 
of  Gahvaj,  dangeroaslj  woilnded,  escaped 
with  difficulty  from, the  pursuit. f  TheeflTectt 
of  the  battle  of  Almanza  were  not  leas  itti* 
portant  to  Philip  than  those  of  the  Tictoriel 
of  Blenbeiit)  and  Rahlilties  had  been  to  the 
allies.  The  duke  of  Orleans  did  not  tieg«* 
lect  the  o|)portunit J  procured  by  the  abilitiea 
and  fortune  of  Berwick.  He  reduced  the 
city  and  the  Whole  kingdom  of  Valencia;  and 
having  carried  Saragoissa,  obliged  the  Arra* 
gonese  to  submit  to  the  sceptre  of  Philip, 
But  Vvhile  the  duke  of  Orleans  pursued  hi« 
triumphant  career  in  Spain^  that  celebrated 
comihatider,  prince  Eugene,  had  subjected 
alAiost  all  Italy,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
duke  of  SiEiToy,  had  carried  his  yictoriousamis 
iiito  France.  These  tvro  geiierals,  having 
forced  a  passage  over  the  river  Var,  advanced 
aWg  the  coast  t>f  Prbvence,  and  laid  st^e  to 
Toulon ;  but  aftef  a^  inefi^iial  botnbat4- 
tnent  of  the  town,  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  relinguish  the  eiiterprise. 


^  The  dake  of  iSerwick  lost  aboot  ^000  men.    Smollel,  9,  p.  1 17. 

^  the  marqnts  de  lat  "MiiiAi,  the  ]^6rt«|(iiete  gentral.  wai  rU 
through  the  arm,  and  siw  hii  concobioe,  who  fought  in  th«  habit  of  an 
Amazon,  kiUed  b>  hb  tide.    Smollet,  2.  p,  1|7. 
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The  next  campaign  opened  with 
the  fairest  prospects  of  success  to 
the  house  •£  Bourbon.  In  Flanders,  the 
ibrces  of  France,  commanded  hj  the  duke  of 
VMK^osme,  were  animated  by  the  presence  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
IMupbin*  The  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  being 
gained  by  Louis,  received  the  French  troops, 
who  also  took  possession  of  Bruges  and  Plas- 
sendal.  Bat  prince  Eugene  was  recalled  from 
Italy  to  oommfind  the  Austrian  forces  in  the 
Netherlands^  and  his  junction  with  Marl^ 
boroDgfe  defeated  all  the  hopes  of  the  enemy. 
Aa  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement  took 
place  at  Ondenarde:*  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  allies:  the  French  retired  in 
the  flight  towards  Ghent.  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough soon  after  laid  siege  to  Lisle.  That 
strong  a«d  important  city  being  fortified  by 
the  consummate  skill  of  Vauban,  and  de- 
fended by  mareschal  Boufflers  with  a  numer- 
ous garrison,  sustained  a  vigorous  siege  for 
the  space  of  nearly  four  months,  but  at 
length    was    obliged    to    capitulate.f     The 

■■^  '         I       '      I  '      ■■'     ■  '  .m 

*  Tbe  French  bad  3000  killed,  and  7000  taken  prisoners.  The 
Idtt  tff  the  allies  way  a|»ofU  9000.    SmoHet,  2.  p.  145. 

f  Tbe  trendies  ir«re  opened  before  Lisle  on  the  28d  Augast, 
1708 :  the  city  surrendered  on  the  83d  October,  and  the  citadel  on 
tbe  Stb  of  December.  Marshal  Boufflers  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
^  peer  of  France,  exclusive  of  other  honours  and  rewards,  for  his 
gaUaiit  resistance.    M.  Le  Prcsid.  HesaaU,  Ab.  Chron.  An.  1706. 
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confederate  generals  then  obliged  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  to  raise  the  siege  of  Brussels,  and 
compelled  the  city  of  Ghent  to  surrender  to 
their  arms.  But  in  Spain  the  allies  were  not 
equally  successful.  The  duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  other  French  commanders  reduced  several 
strong  places,  particularly  Tortosa  and 
Alicant. 

France  was  now   reduced   to  a 

A.  D.  1709.         ,         ,  ,  ,  ,.     .  rm^i 

deplorable  condition .     The  capture 
of  Lisle  by  the  allies  had  laid  the  road  open 
to   the    gates   of   Paris;    and    Louis    XIV. 
who  only  a  few  years  before  had  carfied  his 
victorious  arms  to  the  Danube,  the  Po,  and 
the  Tagus,  now  began  to  doubt  the  security 
of  his  capital.     The  unusual  severity  of  the 
winter  throughout    France,    completed  the 
despair  of  the   nation.     I'he   fruits  of  the 
earth  were  cut  off,    and    the    prospect  of 
iamine  was  added  to  the  calamities  of  war. 
Accustomed  to  prosperity,  Louis  reluctantly 
bowed  beneath  the  strokes  of  adverse  fortune; 
and  seeing  himself  on  the  point  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitudinous  mass  of 
his  enemies,  he  instructed  M.  de  Torcy,  bis 
minister,  to  open  at  the  Hague  a  negociation 
for  peace.     He  offered  to  yield  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
to  (Dede  to  the  emperor  his  conquests  on  the 
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Upper  Rhine,  to  establish  a  sufficient  barrier 
to  Holland,  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  queen 
Anne  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
remove  the  Pretender  from  France.  But  the 
^ar  factions  prevailed  at  London ,  the  Hague, 
and  Vienna.  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who 
conducted  the  armies  of  England  and  the 
empire,  also  directed  their  councils.  Their 
brilliant  successes  procured  them  an  accumu* 
lation  of  honours  and  emoluments;  and  those 
who  derive  so  many  advantages  from  war, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  advocates  for 
peace.  Their  influence  predominated  at  the 
Hague,  as  well  as  at  London  and  Vienna,  the 
pensionary,  Heinsius,  and  other  leading  men 
of  the  Dutch  republic  having  the  same 
interests  and  views.  The  proposals  of  Louis 
were  therefore  rejected;  but  he  gained  one 
important  point:  the  French  nation  was 
convinced,  that  the  continuation  of  a  war, 
which  exhausted  and  desolated  Europe,  was 
owing  to  the  unparalleled  obstinacy  of  the 
confederates. 

The  campaign  being  opened,  Eugene  and 
Marlborough  laid  siege  to  Tournay,  which 
surrendered  on  the  29th  of  July  ;  but  the 
citadel  held  out  till  the  5th  of  September. 
They  then  passed  the  Scheldt,  with  a  view 
to  toy  siege  to  Mons.     Mareschal  Villars,  oqe 
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of  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals,  had  been 
recalled  from  Italy  to  tid^e  the  command  of 
the  army  in  the  Netiierlands.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  he  might  have  attacked  the 
allies  with  advantage  while  so  many  of  their 
troops  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Tonr- 
nay,  as  the  superiority  of  numbers  woald 
then  have  been  on*  his  side ;  but  pradenoe 
forbade  him  to  expose  an  army,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  the  last  resource  of  France.^ 
In  order,  however,  to  frustrate  their  designs 
upon  Mons,  he  took  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion  near  Malplaqvet,  and  fortified  it  with 
consummate  diligence  and  skill.  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  dake  of  Marlborough  were 
no  aooner  joined  by  the  troops  from  before 
Toornay,  than  seeing  themselves  cmtsiderabljr 
superior  in  strength,  th^  attacked  the  French 
Sept.  n,  ^^  their  intrenchments.  This  was 
A.  D.  1709.  ^^  longest  and  bloodiest  actiim 
that  took  place  during  the  war,  and  the 
victory  was  disputed  with  an  obstinacy  scaroo* 
ly  to  be  paralleled  even  in  the  sanguinary 
annals  of  those  murderous  times.  The  allies 
were  often  repulsed,  and  as  often  returned  to 
the  charge.  Villai«  was  wounded,  and  mares- 
cbal  Boufilers,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 

t  On  this  iubject,  see  M.  Le  President  de  HcoftuU,  ad.  Aa.  1709. 
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naad,  made  so  skilful  a  retreat  that  he  left 
neithep  artillery  nor  prisoners  behind. — 
Tboagh  the  confederates  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  yet  the  French  historians  regard  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet  as  glorious  to  their 
nation.  Their  soldiers  had,  during  three 
days,  been  straightened  for  bread,  yet  when  a 
sapply  arrived,  they  would  not  stay  to  eat 
it,  so  great  was  their  impatience  to  engage.^ 
Ten  thousand  of  the  French  fell  in  this  san- 
guinary conflict;  the  loss  of  the  allies  amount- 
ed to  more  than  double  that  number.  This 
carnage,  however,  did  not  check  their  pro- 
gress, and  Mons  being  immediately  besieged, 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  their  arms. 
In  Spain  numerous  actions  took  place,  but 
none  of  them  of  any  importance,  and  the 
balance  of  success  on  both  sides  was  nearly 
equiponderant. 

The  next  year  began  with  nego- 

A.D.1710.        .    ^  n  \  ^, 

ciations  tor  peace.  A  congress  was 
Ud  at  Gertrudenburg ;  but  the  same  malig- 
nant infioence  predominated  in  the  councils 
of  the  confederates.  Louis  XIV.  not  only 
aihered  to  his  former  proposals,  but  carried 
them  so  £ir  as  to  ofier  to  furnish  the  allies  with 


•  HaHMlt.  Ab.  ChroB.  An.  1709.    Henanlt  nys  the  French  left 
BfliUMr  nrliUcry  nor  priionen.    Sm^let  layi  tbey  left  Id 
aa4  •  good  aomber  of  prisoaen.   S.  p.  108. 
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a  Slim  of  mooej  towards  the  detbrdning  of  his 
grandson «  But  the  allies  required  that  be 
should  join  his  armies  to  theirs  for  that  pur« 
pose.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  so  extra-* 
ordinary  a  proposal  was  made  only  to  be 
rejected ;  and  the  French  monarch  resolved 
to  continue  the  war. 

With  the  recommencement  of  hostilities, 
the  ill  fortune  of  Louis  returned.  Doway, 
Bethune,  St.  Venant,  and  Aire,  were  sue* 
cessively  reduced  by  the  allies.  But  it  was 
not  in  Flanders  only  that  their  arms  were  per* 
manently  successful.  In  Spain,  the  defeat 
of  his  forces  near  Saragossa,  plunged  Philip  V. 
into  fresh  misfortunes,  from  which  it  was  the 
more  difficult  to  extricate  himself,  as  Louis 
XIV.  had  been  obliged  to  recal  his  troops  for 
the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  Philip 
was  a  second  time  obliged  to  abandon 
Madrid  and  retire  to  Valladolid ;  but  being 
joined  by  the  duke  de  Vendosme,  who  with  a 
small  but  select  body  of  horse  had  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  the  presence  of  that  celebrated 
general  rekindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cas- 
tilians;  and,  within  the  space  of  two  months, 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  was  Gollected. 
They  were,  indeed,  raw  and  undisciplined, 
but  inspired  with  implicit  eqnfidence  in  the 
genius  of  Vendosme,   and   that  able   com* 


mander  soon  taught  them  to  ranquish  the 
enemj. 

Philip  now  returned  to  Madrid,  from 
whence  Charles  was  obliged  to  retire ;  font 
although  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  he 
saflTered  not  the  rigour  of  the  season  to  detain 
him  from  the  field.  In  conjunction  with 
Vendosme  he  crossed  the  Tagus,  and  carried 
Brihuega  by  assault :  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  five  thousand  English  under  Colonel  Stan^ 
hope,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners;  The 
imperial  general  count  Staremberg,  who  was 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  was 
attacked  at  Villa  Viciosa  by  the  victors.  In 
this  action  Philip  himself  commanded  his 
right  wing  and  Vendosme  the  left.  Starem- 
Dcc.  loth,  ^""K  ^^  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
A.  a  Mio.  gj^  thousand  men ;  but  he  made  a 
masterly  retreat.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  the  reduction  of  several  strong  towns,  and 
Philip  entered  S^ragossa  in  triumph.  His 
affairs  now  began  to  assume  a  favourable 
aspect :  in  the  begining  of  the  following  year 
Gironne,  after  sustaining  a  vigorous  siege, 
was  taken  by  the  Due  de  Noailles,  and  the 
allies  continually  lost  ground. 

A  revolution  now  took  place 
^^-""-  in  the  court  of  England,  which 
operated  an  entire  change  in  its  politics,  and, 
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in  the  end,  restored  tranqailHty  to  Europe. 
The  councils  of  qaeen  Anne  had  hitherto 
been  governed  bj  a  whig  ministry,  or  rather 
by  the  Marlborough  party.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  their  son  in 
law  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  had  the  entire  direction 
of  every  thing  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field.  An  opposite  party,  however,  had  long 
been  jealous  of  the  power  of  this  fiimily  which 
governed  the  queen  ;  and  the  nation  beg^n 
to  complain  that  its  treasures  were  lavished 
on  conquests  more  splendid  than  profitable. 
In  Flanders,  where  Marlborough  commanded, 
the  war  had  been  carried  on  with  a  vigour 
that  England  had  never  displayed  on  the 
oontinent  since  the  days  of  Henry  V.  and  the 
attention  of  Godolphin,  who  ruled  the 
cabinet,  had  been  solely  directed  to  support 
him  in  all  his  operations,  while  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  the  grand  object  of  contest,  were 
neglected.  Immense  supplies  were  sent  to 
Marlborough;  but  the  English  generals  in 
Spain,  from  the  want  oftroops  and  of  money, 
were  unable  to  perform  any  great  achieve- 
ment ;  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  saw  him- 
self obliged  to  carry  on  the  war,  in  that 
kingdom,  under  every  disadvantage,  qnd 
almost  at  his  own  expence.    The  English 
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ministers  had  adopted  the  idea,  that  Spain 
wa»  to  be  conqaered   on  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  or  the  Rhine.     This  view  of  things, 
however,  was  erroneous.     Had.  the  troops, 
employed  in  the  Netherlands,  been  sent  into 
Spain,  Philip  V.  most  have  been  expelled 
from   his  throne.      The    brilliant    successes 
of   Marlborough   covered  him  with  glory ; 
but  the  people  began  to  groan   under  the 
weight  of  debt  and  taxation.    Robert  Ilarlej, 
afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Henry  St. 
John,  who  soon  after  obtained  the  title  of 
lord  Bolingbroke,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
<^po^tion,  did  not  fail  to  exaggerate  the 
causes  of  national  discontent.     Harley  pos- 
sessed uncommon  erudition  and  was  polite 
and  latriguiDg:    be  had  insinuated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  the  queen,  and  was  resolved 
to  overturn  the  power  of  Marlborough  and 
his  adherents.     Henry  St.  John,  \ni  second 
in  this  undertaking,  was  a  man  of  exalted 
powers  of  thinking,  eloquent,  ambitious,  and 
enterprising.*     At  firt  their  intriguei/s  were 
over-ruled  by  the  influence  of  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough,  who  procured  the  dismissal  of 
Harley  from  the  office  of  Secretary,  on  which 


•  Reory  St.  John,  lord  Boliobroke,  it  well  kDoWn  by  bit  political 
aiul  philoBophical  wHtiop,  ai  well  at  by  bit  ddstical  prlaciplef. 

VOL.    II.  2  H 
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Bolinbroke  voluntarily  resigned  his  emploj^ 

ments.     The  triumph  of  the  whigs,  however, 

did  not  long  continue.     After  the  conferences 

at  Gertrodenberg,   it  was  evident  that  the 

Dutch,  the  emperor,  and  the  English  general, 

wished  to  perpetuate  the  war.     The  writers 

of  the  tory  party,  who  were  men  of  the  first 

rank  in  literary  eminence,  expatiated  on  the 

avarice  of  the  duke  and  the  self-interested 

conduct  of  the  Dutch,  and  justly  complained 

that  England  bore  the  chief  burden  of  a  war 

in  which  she  had  so  little  interest.     ^^  bile 

the  tories  were  thus  labouring  to  influence  the 

public   mind,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 

lost,  by  her  petulence,  the  affections  of  the 

queen,  who  transferred  her  confidence  to  Mrs. 

Masham,    a  lady   entirely  devoted   to  lord 

Oxford  and  his  party.     An   entire   change 

now  took  place  in  the  ministry.     The  earl  of 

Godolphin    was  dismissed  from  his    office, 

which   was  given   to  his  rival  lord  Oxford; 

and  not  one  of  that  party,  which  had  lately 

engrossed  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  and 

managed  all  the  affairs  of  the  state,   was  left 

in  any  public  employment  except  the  duke 

of  Marlborough:    he   retained,  for  a  short 

time,  the  command  of  the  army;    but  he 

stood  alone  and  unsupported,  an  object  of 

malevolence  and  reproach. 
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The  first  care  of  the  ne^  ministers  Was  to 
relieve  their  country  from  a  long  and  unpro- 
fitable war,  in  which  victory  and  conquest 
procured  no  advantage.  An  unexpected  event 
confirmed  them  in  their  resolution,  and  greatly 
facilitated  the  restoration  of  peace  :  the  em* 
April  i7ih,  peror  Joseph  expired  in  the  vigour 
A.  D.  1711.     ^£|jjg  ^gg ,  jj^j  jjjg  brother  Charles, 

the  competitor  of  Philip  for  the  crown  of 
of  Spain,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 
The  confederates  had  been  roused  to  arms  by 
the  dread  of  seeing  united,  in  one  handt  the 
sceptres  of  France  and  Spain — ^an  uncertain 
event,  and  against  which  the  chances  might 
fairly  be  said  to  preponderate  ;  and  they  had 
reason  to  regard,  with  a  similar  jealousy,  the 
actual  addition  of  the  latter  kingdom  to  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  Charles,  and  the 
power  which  he  derived  from  the  imperial 
crown.*  All  these  considerations  induced 
the  court  of  England  to  put  an  end  to  a 
ruinous  war,  which  could  now  have  no 
rational  object.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  and  the 
Sept.  idth,  capture  of  Bouchaine  closed  his 
A.  D.  1711.     military  career.    In  the  mean  while 


•  From  this  time  Co  the  end  of  the  war,  no  e?ents  of  great  impor- 
tance took  place  in  Spain. 
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the  courts  of  England  and  France  had  entered 
into  negociations  for  peace,  which  Marlbo* 
rough  was  no  longer  able  to  retard.  But 
those  who  derive  their  honours  and  emo- 
luments  frooi  war,  are  often  inattentive  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  public,  and  the  cries  of 
humanity.  Although  Marlborough  had  lost 
his  ascendency  at  London,  prince  Eugene  and 
Heinsius,  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland, 
maintained  their  influence  at  Vienna  and  the 
Hague,  and  employed  all  their  arts  of  intrigue 
to  prevent  a  pacification  so  contrary  to  their 
interests.  Prince  Eugene  even  came  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  impede  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  which  seemed  to  interrupt  his  career  of 
glory.  At  the  English  court  he  met  witb 
such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  his  military 
fame ;  but  at  the  same  time,  his  proposals 
were  rejected  in  such  a  manner  as  they  seemed 
to  deserve.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  more  to  fear  from  the  faction  at  London 
than  from  the  forces  of  France,  resigned  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  was  soon  after 
stripped  of  all  his  offices  and  emoluments. 
The  command  of  the  English  army  in  Flan- 
ders was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Ormond  ; 
but  before  the  new  general  met '  with  any 
opportunity  to  display  his  abilities,  the  pre* 
liminaries  of  peace  were  settled  between  Eng- 
land  and  France. 
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_  ^  ^  On    the  29th    of  January  was 

A.  D.  17IS.  J        1  /. 

opened  the  mmous  congress  of 
Utrecht,  which  at  length  gave  peace  to  all 
Enrope.  Through  the  obstinacy  of  the  con* 
federates,  the  negociations  continued  all  the 
year,  and  even  were  not  terminated  at  its 
close.  A  suspension  of  arms,  however,  was 
agreed  on  between  England  and  France,  the 
only  two  powers  that  were  desirous  of  peace.; 
and  the  duke  of  Ormond  withdrew  his  troops 
from  the  allied  army.  After  the  departure 
of  the  English,  the  confederates  found  them- 
selves unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  Prance ;  and 
their  ill  success  during  the  campaign,  abated 
their  inclination  for  continuing  the  war. 

At  length  the  congress  of  Utrecht 
A.  D.ITIS.  -     *=^j  .     ^ 

was  closed,  treaties  of  peace  being  * 

concluded  between  the  house  of  Bourbon  and 
all  the  confederated  powers,  except  the  em- 
peror, who  resolved  to  continue  the  war.  The 
British  ministers,  who  took  the  lead  at  this 
congress,  neglected  nothing  that  could  be 
€X>nducive  to  the  good  of  their  country,  and 
to  the  support  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
£urope.  Philip  V.  was  acknowledged  king 
of  Spain,  and  on  that  condition  renounced 
for  himself,  and  his  descendants,  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  dukes 
of  Berry  and  Orleans  also  made  such  renun- 
ciations as  provided  against  the  union  of  the 
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two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  The  glorjr 
and  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  also 
secured  by  the  cession  of  all  right  to  Gibral- 
|;ar  and  Minorca  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfound- 
land, on  that  of  France.  The  French  retained 
Cape  Breton,  with  the  liberty  of  drying  their 
fish  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  It  was 
also  stipulated,  that  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk should  be  demolished,  and  its  port  de- 
stroyed. Among  the  articles  that  were  glorious 
to  the  English,  was  that  by  which  Louis  XIV. 
agreed  to  set  free  those  who  were  imprisoned 
in  France  for  professing  the  protestant  reli- 
gion. The  interests  of  the  other  allied  powers 
were  not  neglected  :  the  duke  of  Savoy  ob- 
tained the  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of 
king  :  to  the  Dutch  were  granted  the  barrier 
which  they  required  :  the  Upper  Guelderland 
was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  emperor  should  possess 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  if  he  chose,  with- 
in a  limited  time  to  accede  to  the  pacification.* 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  British  ministers 
did  justice  to  all ;  but  their  country  refused 


*  The  emperor  persisted,  for  some  tim^,  in  carryioff  oo  the  war ; 
•bpt  flodinshimielf  unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  house  qf  Bourbo^ 
be  agreed  to  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Rastadt  on  the,6ch  of 
March,  1714. 
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it  to  them  :  they  were  branded  by  the  whig' 
party  with  all  the  terms  of  reproach ,  and 
accused  of  having  given  up  the  advantages 
which  England  had  a  right  to  expect ;  while 
they  oaght  rather  to  have  met  with  universal 
applause  for  having  put  an  end  to  a  ruinous 
war,  which  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  interests  of , foreign  states. 
The  nation  was  divided  into  two  opposite 
factions,  equally  virulent ;  and  the  council- 
chamber  was  converted  into  a  theatre  for  the 
most  violent  altercations.     The  health  of  the 
queen  had  been  for  some  time  declining,  and 
it  was  further  impaired  by  the  anxiety  which 
she  felt  in  witnessing  the  dissensions  of  her 
ministers.      Bolingbroke  had  at   first  been 
contented  to  act  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Marlborough  party;  but 
confiding  in  the  real  or  imagined  superiority 
of  his  own  talents,  he  resolved  to  become  lord 
Oxford^s  rival.     In  this  contest  of  ministerial 
ambition,  Bolingbroke  prevailed,  and  Oxford 
was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  treasurer.  All 
was   now   confusion  at  court :    the  queen, 
whose  frame,  enfeebled  by  sickness  and  care, 
was  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  burden, 
sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargic  insensibility, 
and  the  phyricians  soon  despaired  of  her  life. 
The  privy  council  being  assembled,  took  all 
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the  necessary  precntitiQii^  for  seeiiriiig  tbe 
6uccesc»ion  io  th^  houae  of  Bninswiek,  and 
seat  orders  to  the  beralds  at  arini,  and  to  a 
troop  o|*  life  gva|-d9,  to  be  in  readine$9  to 
^ouot,  in  order  to  proclaiin  the  elector  o£ 
Hanover  king  of  Great  Britain.  A  £bw  daya 
Aug.  lit,  ^^^^  th^  qwew  expired,  in  the 
A.D.17U.  fiftieth  year  of  her  a«B»  and  the 
thirteenth  of  a  glorious  and  eqpitoble  reign. 

Ii^  depicting  the  chi^mcter  of  queen  Anne, 
th0re  is  little  variation  among  hiatoriana.  She 
was  rather  amiable  than  great :  neither  her 
capacity  nor  her  learning  were  remarkable  ; 
and  all  her  politic^  meaaures  are  to  be 
aacribed  to  her  ininister3.  Shaaeemed,  in- 
deed!, rattier  fi^ed  £>r  jthe  duties  pf  private 
life  than  for  thos^  of  a  public  atation :  a 
pattern  of  conjuga}  affectioA,  a  warm  liriend, 
and  f^n  ii^dulgent  D[li^tr^$9,  b(3r  ^haraj^ter  is 
emphatically  de^fib^  in  the  merited  epithet 
of  the  good  qneen  AwpQ^  >vitb  Y^'bi^b  $b^  has 
been  deservedly  hoffo^^X^  by  poaterity.  In 
ber  ended  the  lipe  of  :tb^  Stiiart«^a  Ikmily 
difitipgui,sbed  in  history  by  itM  fniaeonduct, 
and  its  vicissitudes* 

Tbe  reign  pf  this  princess  waa  a  period  of 
continual  war,  ii^  whicb  tbe  succaas  of  her 
arms  was  glorious  to.^be  British *nanie,  bot 
of  little  adys^tage  to  the  fatiop.    The  taxes 
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were  greatly  augmented,  and  the  national 
debt  was  increased  to  fifty  millions,  which 
was  then  regarded  as  an  enormous  sum.*  In 
spite,  however,  of  an  eKbausting  system  of 
warfare,  trade  having  previously  acquired 
activity  and  vigour,  continued  to  flourish; 
and  the  legal  interest  of  mon^y  wes,  by  an 
act  of  parliaoMnt  in  t^^j  Jpst  year  of  this 
reigPt  rediie^  from  six;  to  -five  per  cent.  The 
ouon  of  the  two.  kingdoms  of  Eng^nd  and 
Scotland  has  been  productive  of  greater  na^ 
tioipal  advantages  than  all  the  victoriea  of 
MarlboriMpgh  in  Flandens.  The  reign  of 
queen  Anne  was  not  distinguished  by  mili- 
tary achievements  alone.  Philosophy  and 
literature  were  carried  to  a  height  of  perfec- 
tion hitherto  unknown.  The  eminent  writers 
of  this  period  are  too  many  to  enumerate. 
Fhunateadai^d  othevs  excelled  in  astronomy: 
m  wploring  the  system  of  the  universe, 
N/ewtoB  has  never  been  equalled:  Addison, 
Prior,  Gay,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  are^mous 
for  their  works  both  in  poetry  and  prose ; 
and  England  rivalled  France  in  scienee  and 
letters,  as  well  as  in  arms. 


*•  For  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  this  reign,  lee  Rees*  Ency- 
clopedU-^^icle  debts. 
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fT  E  are  now  arriv^  at  the  most  happy  and 
glorioos  aera  in  British  history,  the  accession 
of  the  iliustrioas  house  of  Brunswick,  under 
l¥hose  benignant  auspices  these  kingdoms 
have  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  and 
freedom,  unparelleted  in  the  annals  of  past 
^es.  It  has  been  generallj^  supposed  that 
qiieen  Anne  and  her  late  ministry  had  formed 
the  design  of  transferring  the  succession  to 
the  Pretendei*.  But  it  appears  that  the  dis* 
sensions.  of  the  ministers  had  prevented  the 
project  from  being  brought  to  maturity.  The 
diligence  and  activity  of  the  privy  council 
totally  disconcerted  every  plan  that  might 
have  been  formed  for  that  purpose.  And 
George  I.  elector  of  Hanover,  son  of  the 
princess  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  I. 
was,  according » to  the  act  of  settlement,  pro- 
claimed king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  new  monarch 
could  not  regard  with  a  favourable  eye,  those 
ministers  who  were  so  strongly  suspected  of 
(espousing  the  interests  of  the  Pretender.    Ai| 
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instantaneous  and  total  change  took  place  in 
all  the  offices  of  honour,  trust,  and  emolu- 
ment. A  new  parliament  was  called,  in 
which  the  whigs  had  a  great  majority :  their 
interest,  therefore,  not  only  predominated  at 
court,  but  they  also  governed  the  senate. 
The  tories,  in  the  mean  while,  though  beaten 
from  the  field,  endeavoured  to  rally  their 
forces.  They  revived  the  clamour  of  the 
church  being  in  danger,  and  excited  the 
jealousies  and  apprehensions  oi  the  people. 
The  high  church  party  complained  that  under 
a  whig  administration  heresy  daily  gained 
ground.  Religion  was  mingled  with  all  po- 
litical disputes,  and  the  anti-ministerial 
faction  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  ren- 
der the  dissenters  odious  to  the  people.  The 
Pretender  hoping  to  turn  to  his  own  advan« 
tage  the  spirit  of  discord  which  prevailed  In 
the  nation,  dispatched  into  England  his 
emissaries,  who  dispersed  his  manifestos,  and 
endeavoured  to  delude  the  unwary.  From 
this  time,  the  two  great  parties  that  divided 
the  nation  began  to  alter  their  titles.  The 
ancient  whigs  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Hanoverians,  and  the  tories  were 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  Jacobites. 

The  new  parliament  being  assembled,  the 
earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke  were 
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ifnpejfiched  of  higd  treason,  and  other  crimei 
and  misdemeanours.  With  the  same  acri- 
mony, a  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
the  duke  of  Ormond;  but  he,  as  well  as  lord 
Bolingbroke,  escaped  to  the  continent.  Tb<s 
earl  of  Oxforid  was  seized  and  committed  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
dnriog  which  time  the  nation  was  in  a  con* 
tinnal  ferment  amidst  the  cabals  of  the  oppo- 
lAtt  parties.  In  Scotland,  the  discontents 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  The  earl  of 
Mar  assembled  about  three  hundred  of  bis 
Sept.  6tii,  vassals,  and  proclaimed  the  Pre- 
A.  0.  IT15.  tender.  About  the  same  time,  the 
earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Foster  took 
arms  in  the  same  cause;  but  their  prepara- 
tions were  weak,  and  their  measures  ill  con? 
eerted.  Without  foresight  or  plan,  they 
advanced  to  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  where 
they  were  invested  by  the  joint  forces  of 
generals  M  illis  and  Carpenter.  At  iirst,  the 
rebels  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  royal  army; 
but  seeing  themselves  completely  surrounded, 
without  any  hope  of  efTectual  resistance,  or 
any  }iossibility  of  escape,  they  surrendered  at 
Gk  cretion.  The  leaders  being  put  under  a 
s'  «w  r  guard  were  sent  to  London,  and  the 
c  , ;  ; I  men  to  Chester  and  Liverpool.  The 
f::  •'   .  oi  the  rebels  in  Scotland  were  some- 
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what  more  vigorous,  but  not  more  successful. 
Their  forces,   which   had   increased   to    the 
number  of  more  than   ten  thousand,  com- 
manded by  the  earls  of  Mar  and   Seaforth, 
the  lord  of  Glengary,  and  colonel  Gordon, 
bad  commenced  their  march  towards  England, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumblain  came 
in  sight  of  the  royal  army,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Argjrle.     The  rebels,  being  supe- 
rior in  number,  did  not  hesitate  to  begin  the 
attack.     The  conflict  was  obstinate :  on  the 
right  the  rebels  were  victorious;   but  their 
left  was  defeated.     Both  parties  claimed  the 
victory,  but  the  advantages  of  the  day  were 
on  the  side  of  the  duke.     From  that  time  the 
affairs  of  the  rebels  began  rapidly  to  decline. 
Many  of  the  clans  returned  home,  and  their 
army  gradually  dispersed.     The  earl  of  M^ir, 
and  the  Pretender,  who  had  just  arrived  and 
had  been  proclaimed  at  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
and  Scone,  made  their  escape  to  France,  and 
were  soon  after  followed  by  general  Gordon 
and  some  others  of  the  rebel  leaders. 

The  rebellion  being  happily  Suppressed, 
nothing  remained  but  to  punish  the  delin- 
quents. The  earls  of  Derwentwater,  Niths- 
dale,  Carnwath,  and  Wintown,  with  the 
lords  Kenmuir,  Nairn,  and  Widrington,  were, 
on  trial,  found  guilty,  and  received  sentence  of 
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death.  Nitbsclale,  however,  escaped,  io 
female  attire,  the  night  before  his  intended 
execution.  The  others  were  publicly  exe- 
cuted, and,  in  their  last  moments,  displayed 
a  calmness  and  intrepidity  that  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  spectators.  Foster,  Macin- 
tosh, and  several  others  of  the  Lancashire 
rebels  were  also  sentenced  to  death.  Foster 
however,  found  means  to  escape  from  New- 
gate, and  reached  the  continent  in  safety; 
and  shortly  after  Macintosh,  with  some 
others,  forced  their  way,  having  mastered  the 
keeper  and  turnkeys,  and  disarmed  the  centi- 
nel.  Four  or  five  were  hanged  and  quartered, 
among  whom  was  William  Paul,  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England. 

At  this  critical  j  uncture,  lord  Oxford,  judg- 
ing with  his  usual  sagacity  that  the  govern- 
ment, satisfied  with  the  punishment  of  such 
delinquents,  would  consider  his  offences  as 
venial,  petitioned  to  be  brought  to  his  trial, 
and  a  day  was  assigned  for  that  purpose.  But 
a  dispute  arising  between  the  two  houses  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  his  trial,  that  nobleman 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  and  the 
commons  refusing  to  appear,  was  dismissed 
for  want  of  accusers.  The  commotions  which 
had  agitated  the  nation,  and  menaced  the 
throne,  were  now  happily  suppressed;   but 
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the  number  of  the  disaffected,  and  the  in* 
trigues  of  the  Jacobites,  gave  reason  to  appre- 
hend new  commotions.     This  critical  state  of 
affairs  gave  rise  to  septennial  parliaments. 
The  term  of  three  years  assigned  to  the  dura- 
tion of  parliaments,  was  about  to  expire;  and 
at  this  juncture  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
proceed  to  a  new  election.   An  act  was  there* 
fore  passed,  by  which  the  parliament,  then 
sitting,  extended  its  own  duration,  and  that 
of  fature  parliaments  to  the  term  of  seven 
years;  and  the  trennial  act,  which  limited 
their  continuance  to  three  years,  was  repealed. 
This  important  altei:ation  has  been  reprobated 
by  several  of  our  historians  and  political 
writers ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable,  that, 
at  the  period  in  which  it  took  place,  it  con- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  public 
tranquillity. 

George  1.  having  now,  by  the  vigour  of  his 
administration,  surmounted  every  difficuUyt 
and  established  his  throne,  was  Lft  at  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  continental 
dominions ;  and  their  interests  being  various 
and  complicated,  caused  him  no  small  embar* 
tassment.  By  the  purchase  of  Bremen  and 
Verden  of  the  Danes,  he  incurred  the  resent* 
ment  of  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  who 
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claimed  those  provinees  as  pvt  of  his  do* 
minions.     A  league  was  foroied  btitireoD  tbat 
monarch  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia ;  and 
these  northern  conquerors  were  making  great 
preparations  for   the  invasion  of  England, 
when  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  by  a  nmsket 
shot  at  the  siege  of  Frederickstadt,  rendered 
the  project  abortive.      The'^king  of  Great 
Britain,  liowever,dtd  not  neglect  to  strengthen 
himself  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers.     A 
quadruple  alliance  was  concluded  between 
the  courts  of  Vienna,  Versailles,  London,  and 
the  Hague.    By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that 
the  emperor  should  renounce  all  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia 
for  Sicily  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  that 
the  succession  Ito  the  duchies  of  ^T-oscany, 
Parma,  and  Placentia,  should  be  settled  on 
the  queen  of  Spain's  eldest  wn,  in  case  the 
existing  possessors  should  die  without  iasae. 
The  court  of  Spain  refusing  to  agree  to  these 
terms,  commenced  a  war  with  the  emperor, 
and  landed  an  army  in  Sicily.    In  conformity 
to  the  quadruple  alliance,  the  king  of  E^ng- 
land  sent  Sir  George  Byng,  with  twenty-two 
ships  of  the  line  to  the  Mediterranean.    With 
this  Ibrce  the  British  admiral  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Syracuse ;  and  war 
was  soon  alter  declared,  both    by 
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England  and  France    against  Spain.    The 
duke  of  Ormond  now  hoped,  by  the  assistance 
of  cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  to 
restore  the  Pretender.     An    armament  was 
equipped  for    that  purpose,  and  the  duke 
set  sail,  but  near  Cape  Finisterre  his  fleet 
was    dispersed   and    totally  disabled   by  a 
violent  storm,  which  totally  frustrated  the 
design.     This  war  was    neither  ,  important 
nor  of  long  duration ;    for  the  king  of  Spain, 
perceiving  himself  unable  to  withstand  so 
formidable    a    confederacy,    acceded  to   the 
triple  alliance.     An  affair  of  much   greater 
national  import  was  soon  after  decided  r  this 
was  the  dependence  of  the  Irish  parliament 
on  that  of  Great  Britain.  A  bill,  for  depriving 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  of  the  right  of  final 
jurisdiction,  was  prepared  and  passed  through 
both  houses,  thoif^h  not  without  considerable 
opposition,  and   the.  measure,  as  might  be 
expected,   excited  great  discontent    in   the 
sister  kingdom. 

From  the  affairs  of  politics  and 

A.  D.  1721.  .         .        '^ 

war  our  attention  is  now  called  to 

the  speculations  of  avarice  and  the  chicanery 

of  commerce.     In  the  preceding  reign  John 

JLaw,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  had  erected  in 

France  a  commercial  association,  under  the 

name  of  the  Mississipi  company,  which  had 

VOL.  II.  2    I 
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promised  the  deluded  people  immense  wealth, 
but  which,  instead  of  realizing  their  flattering 
hopes,  had  involved  thousands  of  families  in 
ruin  and  distress.  England,  however,  did 
not  take  warning  b  j  the  example  of  France : 
the  daemon  of  infatuated  avarice  passed  over 
the  channel ;  and  London  exhibited  a  scene 
of  extravagant  speculation,  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  a  few  months  before  had  produced 
so  fatal  effects  at  Paris. 

In  order  to  explain  concisely  this  matter, 
it  is  requisite  to  obser\'e,  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  funding  system  at  the 
revolution,  government  had  borrowed  lai^ 
sums  of  the  different  trading  companies;  and 
the  continental  wars  of  the  late  reign  had 
increased  the  national  debt  to  what  was  then 
regarded  as  an  enormous  amount,  and  the 
interest,  which  was  then  six  per  cent,  ab- 
sorbed a  considerable  part  of  the  public  re- 
venue. In  this  situation  of  things,  the  South 
Sea  company  offered  a  proposal  to  govern- 
ment for  dimishing  the  burden  of  the  national 
debt  by  lowering  its  interest.  The  scheme 
was  founded  on  granting  a  permission  to  that 
company  to  purchase  all  the  debts  of  the 
nation,  on  such  terms  Uis  they  could  make 
with  the  other  proprietors.  For  the  interest 
of  the  sums  thus  redeemed,  the  South  Sea 
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eompany  agreed  to  receive  five  per  ccfnt.  for 
tlie  space  of  six  years,  after  which  it  was  to 
be  reduced  to  four  per  cent,  and  to  be  re^ 
deemed  by  parliament.    Government  coald 
scarcely  refuse  an  offer  which  appeared  so 
advantageous  to  the  pnblic.    An  act  of  par-» 
Hament  was  passed,  empowering  the  South 
Sea    company  to  open  a  subscription  for 
raising  the  money  that  was  necessary  to  buy 
up  those  debts  of  the  government.    This  was 
the  juncture  at  which  the  grand  bubble  was 
projected,  exhibiting  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  Mississippi  company  at  Paris.    Those 
who  were  willing  to  become  proprietors  of 
South  Sea  company's  stock,  were  flattered 
with  the  chimerical  prospect   of    deriving 
immense  profit  from    having  their    money 
employed  in  a  lucrative  trade  to  the  southern 
parts  of  America  ;  and  it  was  even  reported 
that  they  were  to  have  some  rich  settlements 
granted  them  by  the  king  of  Spain.    The 
directors  Also  engaged  to  make  large  divi- 
dends ;  and  the  people  were  persuaded  that 
every  share  of  a  hundred  pounds,  original 
stcfck,  would  yield  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Proposals  were  printed  and  circulated  shew** 
ing  llie  advantages  of  the  project,  and  in*- 
vitiiig  men  of  monied  property  to  join  in  so 
lucrative  a  ispecnlation.  Avarice  immediately 
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caught  the  bait.  The  books  were  no  sooner 
opened  for  the  subscription,  than  crowds 
came  into  the  scheme:  the  delusion  rapidly 
spread;  and  shares,  in  a  few  days,  sold  for 
double  the  price  of  their  original  purchase. 
The  whole" nation  seemed  to  be  infected  with 
a  spirit  of  avaricious  enterprize;  and  so  great 
was  the  public  infatuation  that,  in  a  short 
time,  original  shares  of  a  hundred  pounds,  of 
South  Sea  stock,  sold  for  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the 
books  after  Midsummer,  the  price  rose  to  a 
thousand  per  cent,  including  the  Midsummer 
dividend.  But  at  length  the  people  awaked 
from  their  delirium:  the  value  of  South  Sea 
stock  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and,  in 
the  month  of  September,  was  as  low  as  a 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  By  this  unex- 
pected revolution  an  incredible  number  of 
families  were  involved  in  ruin.  The  king 
and  the  parliament  concurred  in  their  en- 
deavours to  repair  the  mischief,  and  restore 
the  credit  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the 
directors,  whose  arts  had  excijted  these  vain 
expectations,  had  acquired  vast  fortunes,  but 
the  parliament  stripped  them  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  and  expelled  such  as  had  seats 
in  the  house  while  orders  were  given  to  re- 
move them  from  the  offices  which  they  held 
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under  the  crown.  The  principal  delinquents 
being  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  pro- 
perty, every  possible  expedient  was  adopted 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  an  equitable 
division  of  the  stock  of  the  company ;  but  the 
frenzy  had  been  so  great  as  to  render  it  im« 
possible  to  repair  the  evils  which  it  had 
caused  to  individuals.  This  popular  de- 
lirium had  also  affected  the  stocks  of  the 
other  great  trading  companies,  and  raised 
them  fiir  above  their  just  value.  Bank  stock 
was  advanced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
East  India  stock  to  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pounds  per  cent.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
and  must  appear  astonishing  to  posterity, 
that  while  this  sfMrit  of  extravagant  specula- 
tion was  at  its  height,  the  aggregate  prices  of 
the  several  stocks  had  risen  to  about  five 
hundred  millions  sterling,  which,  according 
to  some  computations,  was  five  times  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  cash  of  all  Europe, 
and  that  a  sum  above  double  the  value  of  the 
fee  simple,  of  all  the  landed  property  in  the 
kingdom,  had  an  imaginary  existence  in  this 
chimerical  traffic* 

But  these   romantic  speculations  in  the 
stocks  of  the  great  trading  companies  were 


*  Vide  Andenoft's  Hiit.  Coma.  3,  p.98. 
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not  the  only  instances  of  the  public  iniatua- 
tion.    During  thi$  period  of  avaricious  impos* 
tare  and  wild  adventure^  numerous  projects 
of  the  most  absurd  nature  were  daily  set  on 
foot,  and  every  proposal  met  with  encourage- 
ment  .  Itnpudent  impostors  opened  subsGrqp* 
tions  for  prqjects  relating  to  trade  and  maun* 
iactures,  and  supposed  new  inventions.  After 
advertising  them  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
preceding  day,  they  readily  found  subscribers 
for  a  million  or  two  of  imaginary  stock.   Not 
a  day  passed  without  fresh  projects  announced 
in  the  newspapers  by  pompous  advertisements. 
On  some  one  shilling,  on  others  half*a*crown, 
and  on  a  few  five  or  even  ten  shillings  per 
ilent.  were  paid  down  by  the  subscribers,  t6 
whom  were  delivered  printed  receipts,  with- 
out any  signature,  or  signed  by  persons  un^ 
known^      Several  of  these  projectors,  after 
opening  their  books  in  the  morning,  and 
receiving  the  deposit  money  of  the  subscrip* 
tion  of  one  or  two  millions,  disappeared  in 
the  afternoon,  and  were  never  more  heard  o£ 
But  what  appears  the  'most  extraordinary  is, 
that  a  great  fiumber  of  the  subscribers  ^an*^ 
/selves  were  &r  from  regarding  these  pre^eets 
as  any  thin^  more  than  mere  bubbles:   it 
sufficed  ibr  their  purpose  that  their  receipts 
would  be  sold  fit  a  pr^|^inm|  gnd  they  soon 
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passed  them  off  in  the  crowded  alley.  The 
first  purchasers  soon  found  second  purchasers, 
who  again  met  with  others;  and  while  the 
delusion  lasted,  the  prices  were  continually 
advancing.  Persons  of  quality,  of  both  sexes, 
as  wdl  as  the  commercial  classes  and  the  com* 
mon  people,  were  deeply  engaeed  in  this 
singular  species  of  traffic:  the  ladies  nyet 
their  brokers  at  the  milliners  and  haber- 
dashers^ shops ;  and  the  gentlemen  resorted, 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  taverns  and 
oofiee-houses  near  the  ExchangCi  which  were 
continually  crowded,  and  displayed  scenes  ol 
incredible  extravagance.  So  wild  a  scene  of 
poblic  infatuation  and  general  imposture,  at 
length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture; and  statutes  were  enacted,  prohibiting, 
under  severe  penalties,  the  opening  of  these 
Juggling  subscriptions,  and  the  e^i^erci^e  of 
any  agency  or  brokerage'  on  their  account. 
This  l^slative  interference  was  the  magical 
wand  which  dispelled  the  illusion.  In  all 
these  bubbles,  so  long  as  their  receipts  in- 
ereased  in  value,  every  one  that  purchased 
and  sold  i^in  was  a  gaineV;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  eyes  of  the  public  were  opened,  the 
juggling  projects  by  which  they  had  been 
daszled  began  to  lose  credit,  and  the  phan- 
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torn  of  imaginary  wealth  Tanished  into  its 
original  non-entity.* 

The  discontents  caused  by  these  sitignlar 
commotions  in  the  world  of  commercial  spe- 
culation, retived  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected 
party.  But  their  designs  were  discovered  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  who 
.  informed  the  king  of  England  of  a  new  con- 
spiracy formed  against  him  by  several  pei-sons 
pf  distinction.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
celebrated  Erands  Attefbury,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, lord  Orrery,  'feihd  some  others,  were 
arrested  on  suspicion. '"  But  the  whole  weight 
of  the  storm  fell  upon  the  bishop,  no  circum- 
stance appearing  against  the  others  sufficient 
for  tlieir  conviction.  '  Atterbury  pleaded  his 
own  cause  with  great  ingenuity  and  eloquence. 
As  the  chief  indications  of  his  guilt  consisted 
of  intercepted  letters  written  in  cypher,  many 
of  the  lords  strongly  reprbbated  any  reliance 
on  such  defective  evidence.'  A  bill  for  his 
banishment,  however,  pasrsed  thrbu^  both 
housed;  and  the  bishop  set  but* for  the  conti- 
nent. On  his  landing  at  Calais,  he  fnet  with 
the  famous  lord  Bolin^broke,   who'* having 


*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Mississipi  and  South  Sfra  projects, 
Be«  Anderion*!  Histi  Cpm.  S,  p.  90.  &c.  ftom  wliich  this  sketch  i^ 

abridged. 
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obtained  his  pardon,  was  just  arrived  at  that 
place  on  his  return  to  England.  The  bishop 
continued  in. exile  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
From  the  irregularity  df  the  proceedings' 
against  this  celebrated  prelate,  some  have 
been  induced  to  questioA  the  justice  of  his 
sentence;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
of  bis  guilt. 

The  remainder  of  this  reign  affords  few 
materials  for  history,  being  mostly  employed 
in  negociations.  So  fluctuating  were  at  this 
time  the  politics  of  Europe,  th^t  an  alliance 
was  formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna 
ztkd  Madrid^  which  had  long^been  inveterate 
enemies;  To  counterbalattce  this  union,  a  new 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the 

A.  D.  17«5.  "^ 

kings  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Prussia.  An  English  squadron,  under 
admiral  Hosier,  was  sent  to  intercept  the 
Spanish  galleons  on  their  return  from  Ame- 
rica/ This  expedition  proved  as  unfortunate 
as  possible:  the  British  fleet  being  stationed 
off  Porto  Bello,  the  admiral  and  most  of  his 
men  periiihed  through  the  insalubrity  of  the 
jclimate;  and  the  ships 'were  so  damaged  by 
the  worms  which  infest  those  seas,  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  future  service.  The  Spa- 
niards, on  the  other  band,  lost  ten  thousand 
men  in  an  ineffectual  siegeof  Gibraltar.  These 
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wer^  the  principal  events  of  this  war,  which 
was  only  of  i^hort  continuance.  The  enter* 
prises  of  both  the  belligerent  powers  had  been 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  both  were  wisely 
desirous  of  avoiding  further  misfortunes :  a 
pegociation  was,  therefore,  set  on  foot,  and, 
through  the  mediation  of  France,  a  recon* 
ciliation  was  effected.  The  reign  of  Geoige  h 
was  now  drawing  to  its  close.  Peace  being 
restored,  he  set  out  to  visit  his  German  do- 
miqions,  and  in  his  journey  to  Hanover,  he 
jimeiitb,  expired  at  Osnaburgb,  after  a  few 
A.  D.  1787.  hours  sickness,  in  the  sixty-ei^th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  a  happy 
and  prosperous  reign. 

The  character  of  George  I.  is  highly  re- 
spectable: he  possessed  great  firmness  of 
mind)  and  used  to  say,  '^My  maxim  is  never 
*'  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do  justice  to  all 
^^  the  world,  and  to  fear  no  man/^  From  these 
principles,  indeed,  his  reign  afibrds  no  in- 
stances of  his  deviation.  His  natural  sagacity 
was  matured  by  observation  and  experience; 
and,  to*  his  other  nseful  qualities,  he  joined 
great  application  to  business.  He  was  called 
to  govern  a  nation  divided  by  factions,  and 
agitated  by  disaffection^  yet  he  disconcerted 
all  the  plans  of  his  adversaries,  and  enr« 
mounted  every  obstacle  by  his  prudence  and 
.assiduity. 
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flis  reign  raust,  by  every  impartial  ob- 
server,  be  regarded  as  highly  beneficial  to 
this  kingdom.  Daring  the  greatest  part  of 
the  time  that  he  swayed  the  sceptre,  the 
Britiph  empire  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peaee, 
and  flourished  in  prosperity.  And,  at  his 
demise,  the  national  debt  was  scarcely  in- 
creased a  million  and  a  half  since  the  death 
of  queen  Anne,  a  circumstance  which  strik-* 
ingly  shews  the  difference  between  the  bel* 
ligerent  system  of  that  princess,  or  rather  of 
her  ministers,  and  the  pacific  politics  of  her 
sttocessor.*  The  establishment  of  the  sinking 
fund  was  one  of  the  financial  regulations  of 
this  reign  ;  and  its  operation  contributed,  in 
no  fspnall  degree,  to  check  the  increase  of  the 
national  debt.  The  commerpe  of  thes^  king* 
doms  kept  ,pace  with  the  public  prosperity ; 
and  luxury^  its  invariable  concomitant, 
advanced  in  its  trwn.  About  this  time  the 
value  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
h^ffm  to  be  better  understood  than  it  had 
forai^ly  been;  and  the  mannfactures  began 
to  move  gradually  towards  those  districts 
whne  the  rate  of  living  was  moderate,  and 


«  At  the  close  9f  the  rei^ii  of  queen  Anne,  the  national  debt  wai 
^50,644306.  At  the  demise  of  George  I.  it  wai  59,092,235.  Vide 
Dr.  Reel*!  Qocy^op.  1 1,    P^rt  1 .  ailicle  debti. 
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where  coal,  in  particular,  was  plentiful  and 
cheap.  The  influx  of  money  by  commercse 
stimulated  industry;  and  a  spirit  of  improTe- 
ment  p^rraded  every  part  of  the  empire. 


GEORGE  11. 


OeORGE  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
fiither  in  a  season  of  peace  and  public  pros- 
perity, of  which  the  wisdom  of  his  government 
greatly  prolonged  the  continuance.  External 
peace,  however,  left  the  nation  more  at  leisure 
for  domestic  dissension.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  reign,  the  appellations  of 
whig  and  tory  sunk^  into  those  of  Hano«- 
▼erian  and  Jacobite ;  but  now  these  designa- 
tions b^an  to  disappear  in  their  turn,  and 
giv^  place  to  the  new  distinction  of  the  court 
and  the  country  party,  the  former  favoured 
all  the  schemes,  and  applauded  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  ministry,  the  maxim  of  the  latter 
was  to  oppose  and  condemn  the  whole  con- 
duct of  government,  how  conducive  soever  it 
plight  be  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
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The  minister  who  makes  the  most  distin- 
gtkished  figure  in  the  history  of  this  reign  is 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  from  low  begin- 
nings, had  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the 
treasury.  His  administration  was  almost  a 
continual  contest  with  a  formidable  opposi* 
tion.  No  minister,  however,  better  understood 
the  arts  of  political  intrigue.  During  a  series 
of  years,  he  secured  a  constant  majority  in 
the  parliament;  and,  by  his  negociations,  he 
preserved  for  a  long  space  of  time  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  British  empire  and  of  Europe. 

This  interval  of  profound  peace  affords 
few  materials  for  history.  Such  intervals, 
however,  are  the  periods  of  happiness  to 
nations ;  for  history  is  often  no  more  than  a 
fiegister  of  crimes  and  calamities.  While  the 
kingdom  was  free  from  both  foreign  and  civil 
war,  the  disputations  in  the  parliament  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  country  parties, 
though  carried  on  with  the  greatest  acrimony, 
did  not  aiTect  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  are  uninteresting  to  posterity.  The  mea- 
sure that  first  shook  the  power  of  the  minister 
was  the  excise  bill  on  tobacco,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  all  the*  tobacco  imported 
should  be  laid  up  in  warehouses  appointed 
by  the  officers  of  the  crown,  until  it  should 
be  sold  by  the  proprietors,  after  paying  a 
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dutjT  of  four  pence  per  poand.    ThU  bill 
excited  a  violent  ftfrmettt  in  the  city,  as  well 
as  in  the  Hoas^e  of  Commons,  where  it  was 
debated  with  great  strength  of  reasoning^. 
But  arguments  were  not  what  the  ministry 
dreaded.    The  house  was  beset  by  an  en- 
raged multitude,  and  Sir  Robert  perceived 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.    The  ministers 
carried  the  proposal  in  the  hoase;  bat  terri- 
fied at  the  popular  tumult,  they  abandoned 
the  project.     The  miscarriage  of  the  bill  was 
celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  in  London 
and   Westminster;    and    the    minister  was 
burned  in  cfiigy  by  the  populace. 

In  their  next  attempt,  however,  the  conn- 
try  party  was  not  equally  successfal.  En- 
couraged by  the  recent  declaration  of  the 
people  in  their  favour,  they  proceeded  to  a 
motion  for  repealing  the  septennial  act  passed 
in  the  last  reign,  and  making  the  parliaments 
triennial,  as  it  had  been  settled  at  tbe  revo- 
lution. But,  after  violent  debates,  the  motion 
was  suppressed  by  a  considerable  majority. 
The  members  of  the  opposition,  complaining 
that  debate  was  useless,  and  that  nothing 
could  stem  tbe  tide  of  corruption,  retired  to 
their  country  seats,  and  thus  left  Walpole  in 
possession  of  an  undisputed  majority  in  par- 
liament.    But    a  misunderstanding  which 
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arose  between  tibe  king  and  the  prince  of 
Walesi  and  was  widened  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  coartiers,  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  &11  of  the  minister.  The  prince,  who 
was  the  darlillg  of  the  nation,  had  always 
professed  his  dislike  both  of  the  ministry  and 
their  measures.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  there* 
fore,  resolved  to  give  him  every  possiU* 
mortification.  A  motion  being  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  increasing  the  salary 
of  the  prince  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  was  violently  opposed  by 
Sir  Robert,  and  met  with  the  fate  o(  other 
anti-ministerial  measures,  being  rejected  by  a 
great  majority.  The  minister  afterwards  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  subjecting  all  dramatic 
writings  to  the  inspection  of  the  lord 
chamberlain,  and  prohibiting  their  appear* 
ance  on  the  stage  without  his  licence,  in 
this  he  was  also  succ^issful:  the  bill  was 
carried  in  the  house;  but  it  excited  great 
discontent  in  the  nation.  The  popular  in- 
dignation was  also  increased  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Spaniards,  who  disputed  the 
right  of  the  English  to  cut  logwood  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachy.  This  right,  which  had 
long  been  a  subject  of  contest,  had  never  been 
cleariy  settled  in  any  of  the  treaties  between 
England  and  Spain;  and  the  Spanish  Guarda 
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Costas  took  every  opportunity  of  plundering 
the  English  merchants  who  were  engaged  in 
that  trade.     It  is  extremely  difficult  to  as* 
certain  all  the  circumstances  of  these  depreda- 
tions committed  at  so  great  a  distance.    The 
English    merchants,     however,    complained 
that  not  only  their  ivessels  ^were  confiscated 
but  that  the  crews,  in  case  of  resistance,  were 
condemned  to  slavery  in  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.     The  English  court  made  frequent 
remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Madrid  con«» 
cerning    these    outrages,    but    received  for 
answer  only  promises  of  inquiry  without  any 
redress.*     The  letters  and  memorials  of  the 
British  merchants  being  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, the  houses  at  length  reisolved  to  pre- 
sent an  address  to  entreat  his  Majesty  to 
obtain  effectual  relief,  and  to  convince  the 
court  of  Spain  that  England  would  no  longer 
submit  to  these  insults.     But  the  minister 
being    wholly    averse  to  ivar,  n^ociations 
were  again  commenced,  and  a  treaty  con- 
cluded.    Spain  promised  a  sum  of  money 
which  was  never  paid ;  but  the  original  dis- 
pute was  still  left  unsettled.f 


*  Sir  R.  Walpole  said,  that  these  complaints,  &c.  impeded  the 
negoeiatiotn,  and  represented  the  expensivesess  of  war  And  Ike  pro- 
bability  that  France  would  Join  with  Spain.    SmoUet.  3.  p.  83. 

f  Vide  Smollet^s  continuation  of  Hntne,  3.  p.  7, 18, 19,  end  90. 
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Soon  after  tiiis  transaction,  the  minister 
liarang  demanded  a  snpply,  it  was  moved  in 
]>arliameiit  to  know  whether  Spain  had  paid 
the  8U«  stipulated,  as  the  time  lor  its  pay* 
meat  was  expired.    The  duke  of  Newcastle, 
by  his  Majesty's  order,  informed  the  house 
that  it  was  not  paid,  and  that  the  court  of 
Madrid  had  assigned  no  reason  for  the  delay» 
This  caused  an   immediate  address  to  his 
Majesty   for   a  war  with   Spain;    and  the 
minister,  finding  himself  <Miged  to  depart 
from  his  pacific  system,  began  to  make  ez«- 
tensire  preparations  for  the  contest.    War 
being    declared  in    form    against 
Spain,  Admiial  Vernon,  who  had 
asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  with 
only  six  ships  of  war  he  could  take  and  de«- 
molish  Porto  Bello,  was  sent  to  make  the 
experiment.    The  ministers,  who  deemed  the 
enterprise  romantic,  considered  it  as.  a  foir 
opportunity  of  removing,   to  a  distance,  a 
troublesome  opponent,  and  expected  that  its 
failure  would  involfe  the   admiral  in  dis- 
grace.*   In  this,  however,  they  were  disap- 
poioMd.     Vernon  sacoeeded  according  to  bag 
with.     With  bis  small  force  he  attacked  and 
carried  Porto  Bello,  demolished  the  fortifica- 


•  Smollet's  ContiDBatioB  of  Hnme,  3.  p.  94. 

voii.  n.  2  K 
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tions,  and  returned  victorious  with  an  incon- 
siderable loss.:  This  success  of  the  British 
arms  induced  the  commons  to  enter  with 
alacrity  and  vigour  into,  all  the  measures 
necessary  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  A  grand  expedition  was  planned,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
ligaiDst .  Spain  in  the  very  centre  of  her 
American  empire.*  Commodore,  afterwards 
admiral  lord  Anson,  \\as  sent  with  five  sail  of 
the  line,  a  frigate,  and  two  storeships,  in  order 
to  pass  th9:ough  the  straits  of  Magellan,  into 
the  south  sea,  to  act  against  the  Spaniards  on 
the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  ultimately 
to  co-operate  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien 
with  a  more  powerful  armament,  which  was 
to  make  Carthagena  the  iirst  object  of  its 
attack,t  Anson,  after  surmounting  innu- 
merable difficulties,  entered  the  Pacific 
'  ocean ;  but  some  of  his  ships  being  wrecked, 
and  the  rest  dispersed  by  tempests,  and  the 
scurvy  making  terrible  ravages  among  his. 
men,  he  found  himself  totally  unable  to  pro- 
ceed to  action.     He  therefore  steered  to  the 


•  '«Tbe  scheme  was  well  laid,  bot  ruioed  by  unnecessary  delays 
and  unforeseen  ^accidents.*'    Smoilet's  conCin.  of  Home,  3.  p.  41. 

f  Anson  was  sent  out  with  a  force  totally  unfit  for  such  an  ezpc- 
dition.  The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  a  great  part  of  his 
force  consisted  of  invalids,  &c.  See  his  voyage  in  general  coHecUon 
of  voyages. 
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inland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  h^  was 
joined  by  theTjral  frigate,  and  remained  soma 
time,  in  order  to  repair  his  ships  and  restore 
the  health  of  his  men,  whose  number  was 
greatlj  diminished  by  that  dreadful  disease. 
Advancing  northward  towards  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,-  he  surprised  and  plundered  the 
townof  Paitain  the  night,  and  gained  a  very 
rich  booty.  This  small  squadron  at  length 
reached  the  bay  of  Panama,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  isthmul^  of  Darien ;  but  the  ill 
success  of  the  attempt  on  Carthagena  had 
already  disconcerted  the  whole  plan  of  the 
expedition. 

The  armament  sent  against  that  important 
city  and  fortress  consisted  of  twenty-nine 
ships  of  the  line,  and  nearly  the  same  number 
of  frigates,  well  furnished  with  all  kinds  of 
warlike  stores,  and  with  about  fifteen  t*Kousand 
seamen  and  twelve  thousand  land  forces  on 
board.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  admiral 
Vernon  and  the  army  by  general  Went  worth.* 
Their  operations,  at  first,  wer«  successful: 
the  troops  being  landed  on  the  island  of 
Terra  Bomba,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
ealled  Bocca  Chica,  made  themselves  masters 


*  Lord  C&thcart  bad  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  land 
forces ;  hot  by  hh  death  on  the  passage  It  devolved  on  general  Went- 
worth.  ^ 
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of  the  forts^  tod  prepared  to  attack  th^  citj. 
But  they  soon  found  a  greater  opf^ositioo 
than  they  had  expected.  The  disBensions 
which  arose  between  the  naV^l  and  military 
commanders  also  contriblited,  in  90  small 
degree,  to  retard  and  perple±  the  operations; 
and  in  the  attack  of  foirt  Lasaro  the  English 
#ere  repulsed  with  an  almost  incredible  loss. 
At  the  same  time  the  rainy  season  coon* 
mencing,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  cliknate 
produced  a  fatal  epidemical  fever  among  the 
troops,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  as  soon 
as  possible  from  this  scene  of  slaughter  and 
contagion.  It  has  been  asserted  that  twenty 
thousand  of  the  British  perished  in  this  ill- 
fated  enterprise.  The  number  has,  perhaps, 
been  exaggerated  through  hatred  to  the 
ministry,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  loss  was 
extraordinary.  Such  was  the  teimination  of 
the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Carthagena,  the 
failure  of  which  appears  to  have  been  dwing 
to  two  principal  causes,  the  delay  of  the 
ministry  in  not  sending  out  the  armament  till 
the  season  Was  too  far  advanced,  and  the 
dissensions  of  the  commanders,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  acting  with  concert  and 
promptitude.* 


•  Fdr  •  deiaiMiwMMuilttf  lUt  eB|pc«thM,  vide  6miBet*f  Ooirt. 
Httne,  S.  p.  cfa.  7tb. 
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This  iatal  miscarriage  excited  great  dia-> 
content  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  blame  fell  on  the 
minister.    The  activity  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
distressing  the  English  trade,  greatlj  contri- 
bated  to  increase  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
In  the  space  of  less  than  two  years,  their 
privateers   had    captured    more   than    foiyr 
hundred  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  numerous  fleets,  equip* 
ped  at  a  vast  expence,  seemed  to  make  no 
efforts  for  the  protection  of  her  commerce.* 
All  the  adherents  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  now  lived  retired  from  court,  concurred 
in   the   opposition   to   the   minister.    The 
general  discontent  which  pervaded  the  king<^ 
dom«  had  a  manifest  influence  in  the  election 
of  members  for  a  new  parliament;  and  the 
commons  were  no  sooner  met  than  it  was 
visible  that  the  country  party  had  gained 
the  ascendency.    The  minister  had  no  other 
means  of  maintaining  his  power  than  by 
detaching  the  prince  of  Wales  from  the  oppo- 
sition, which  he  attempted  by  the  flattering 
offers  of  procuring  him  an  increase  of  salary. 
But  the  prince  generously  disdained  to  re- 
ceive any  favours  or  emoluments  through 


•8aMiUee,S.cb.7.p.71. 
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such  a  channel.  Sir  Robert  now  saw  himself 
left  with  a  minority  in  the  house,  and  being 
created  earl  of  Orford,  resigned  all  his  em-* 
ployments.* 

Never  was  joy  more  general  than  that 
which  the  resignation  of  Walpole  produced. 
But  the  people  were  disappointed  in  the 
expectations  which  they  had  formed  from 
that  event.  The  war  with  Spain^  was  still 
attended  with  very  indiflferent  success ;  and 
the  disasters  which  too  often  attended  the 
British  arms,  especially  in  the  West  Indies, 
were  aggravated  by  a  number  of  political 
writers.  The  popular  clamour,  with  the 
want  of  success  in  a  naval  war,  induced  the 
ministry  to  divert  the  public  attention  to  a 
different  scene,  and  the  circumstances  of 
Europe  favoured  their  views.  In  the  year 
1740,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  departed  this 
life,  having  previously  settled  the  succession 
of  his  hereditary  dominions  on  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa.  This  act  of  settlement,  called 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  had  been  guaranteed 
by  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  But  treaties 
may  be  regarded  as  political  playthings: 
they  amuse  for  awhile,  and  afterwards  are 
thrown  aside  and  neglected.     The  daughter 


♦  Smo)let,  8.  ch,  7.  p.  ^  1,  72,  73,  77. 
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of  Charles  VI.  descended  from  a  long  and 
illustrious  line  of  emperors,  had  scarcely 
closed  her  father's  eyes,  before  she  saw  her- 
self in  danger  of  being  stripped  of  all  her 
dominions,  which  were  at  once  attacked  by 
Prussia,  France,  Bavaria,  and  Saxonj.  Du- 
ring the  space  of  a  year,  she  struggled  with 
the  storm,  without  any  hopes  of  succour,  till 
the  dangers  which  menaced  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  as  well  as  the  political  balance  of 
Europe,  raised  her  up  a  powerful  ally  in 
Great  Britain.  Sardinia  and  Holland  soon 
after  came  to  her  assistance,  and  Russia,  at 
length,  espoused  her  cause.  A  British  army 
being  sent  to  the  continent,  was  joined  by  six- 
teen thousand  Hanoverians;  and  the  war  with 
Spain  was  now  regarded  only  as  a  secondary 
object.  From  this  period  the  young  queen  of 
Hungary  began  to  triumph  over  her  enemies. 
The  troops  sent  from  England  to  her  assist- 
ance were  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Stair, 
an  able  and  experienced  general,  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  prince  Eugene, 
and  his  military  talents  were  no  disgrace  to 
so  celebrated  a  master.  His  first  object  was 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Austrian  army, 
under  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  design, 
marshal  Noailles,  with.aQ  army  of  sixty  thou- 
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saad  French,  posted  himself  oa  the  eastera 
bank  of  the  Mayne,  aud,  at  the  same  time, 
found  means  to  eat  off  every  communicatian 
by  which  the  British  army  could  be  supplied 
with  provisioos.     At  this  critical  junctore 
the  king  of  England  arrived  at  the  camp,  and 
seeing  the  army  in  danger  of  starving,  re* 
solved  to  attempt  a  junction  with  twelve 
thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  who  had 
reached  Hanau.    But  he  had  marched  only 
nine  miles  before  he  found  himself  completely 
surrounded  by  the  French,  who  injudiciously 
attacked  bim  in  a  position  where  they  might 
have  starved  his  army,  by  cutting  off  all 
jme  86th,     ^^^  supplics.    In  this  action,  George 
A.D.1T4S.   jj^  displayed  great  personal  cou- 
rage, and  exposed  himself  to  a  heavy  fire 
both  of  cannon  and  mnsquetry.*    His  army^ 
consisting  of  forty  thousand  men,  was  greatly 
inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy; 
but  his  presence  and  example  animated  the 
troops,  and  contributed  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  day.    The  French  were  repidsed  with 
the  loss  of  near   five  thousand  men;   but 
although  the  English  had  the  honoov  of  tba 
day,  their  victory  was  not  productive  of  any 
important  consequences. 


•  SmolleC,  3.  p.  107,  &c.    The  duke  of  CoipbcrlaD^  difplaycd 
•sinaciiswT  Mwite,  mI  wm  th^t  tliMifb  iM  c«]lof  M»  kg. 
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England  and  Franoe  had  hitherto  acfe4 
only  as  anxiliaries  in  a  foreign  qnarrel ;  but 
they  ware  now  about  to  become  principals 
lioth  in  the  continental  and  maritime  war. 
From  the  violence  of  the  parliamentary  dis« 
pates,  which  had  continued  so  many  years, 
the  court  of  Versailles  imagined  that  England 
was  ripe  for  another  revolation  ;  and  that,  if 
the  Pratender  should  make,  his  appearance, 
tiie  whole  kingdom  would  rise  in  his  ftivour. 
An  inyasion  of  England  was  therefore  pro« 
jected ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  em« 
barking  fifteen  thousand  meii  at  Dunkirk 
and  other  parts  on  the  channel.  The  cele- 
brated count  de  Sftxe  was  a{^inted  to  the 
oommand  of  this  army ;  and  the  Duo  de 
Ronqnefeuille,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line, 
was  to  cover  its  landing  in  England.*  But 
the  project  was  disconcerted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  fleet  of  superior  force. 
The  French  ileet  being  obliged  to  retire  to 
their  ports,  and  their  transports  being  also 
damaged  by  a  storm,  all  the  hopes  which 
th^  had  conceived  from  this  project,  were 
ihistrated.  The  court  of  Versailleer  issued  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England ;  and  the 
Operations  were  carried  on  by  land  and  by 

#  CdmldeSttsevMiNUHftlioBto  AngwIWyltiagof  Pfllanilyby 
the  conntcM  of  Kooiogiiiiarlc. 
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sea  with  a  variety  of  success.  The  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  thoagh  inferior  in 
force,  engaged  the  British  armament  under 
admirals  Mathews  and  Lestock  ;  but  after  a 
long  and  obstinate  contest,  neither  side  could 
boast  of  an  J  advantage ;  and  so  indecisive  an 
action  %vas  regarded,  in  England,  as  little 
better  than  a  defeat. 

But  while  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  met 
with  so  little  success,  and  her  formidable 
armaments  brought  her  neither  conquest  nor 
glorj,  some  fortunate  events  contributed  to 
raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  naiion.  When 
commodore  Anson,  whom  we  left  in  the  bay 
of  Panama,  was  informed  of  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  against  Carthagena,  be  formed  the 
project  of  capturing  one  of  the  rich  vessels, 
which  annually  sailed  between  Acapulca  and 
Manilla,  as  the  only  means  left  of  annoying 
the  Spaniards,  and  acquiring  glory  and 
wealth.*  His  whole  force,  which  now  con- 
sisted of  only  two  ships,  the  rest  having  re- 
turned to  England,  or  been  wrecked  by  the 
tempests,  was  soon  reduced  to  one^  the  other 
proving  leaky,  and  the  number  of  his  men 
being  greatly  diminished  by  the  ravages  of 


«  Acapnlca  is  on  the  wntern  coast  of  Mexico :  Manilla  is  sitnatvd 
ip  the  island  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  Philippkies.    The  distaace 

Is  about  T870  geographical  miles. 
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the  scurvy,  wiiich  had  renewed  its  dreadful 
TisitatioQ.     The  unserviceable   vessel  being 
set  on   fire  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  he 
pursued  his  course  towards  the  west  in  the 
Centurian,    of   sixty   guns,    iand    at  length 
reached  the  island  of  Tinian.     His  cre^w  were 
now  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  condition  ; 
but  the  refreshments  which  that  island  afford- 
ed, preserved  them  from  total  destruction.  In 
this  salubrious  spot  he  remained  long  Enough 
to  repair  his  ship,  and  to   re-establish  the 
health  of  his  crew :  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  China.     At  Canton  he  refitted  his  ship; 
and  having  taken  Dutch  and  Indian  seamen 
on  board  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned 
by  the  ravages  of  disease,  he  returned  towards 
America.     At  length  he  discovered,  and  after 
jane9tii,      ^  shovt  but  brisk  action,  captured 
A.  0.1144.     ^1^^  galleon  which  he  had  so  long 
?nd  so  anxiously  expected.    He  then  returned 
with  his  prize  to  Canton,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  on  his  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  England,  where  he  safely  arrived 
with  vast  riches,  his  difiTerent  captures  amount- 
ing to  considerably  more  than  half  a  milliott 
of  money.     In  this  voyage,  which  had  lasted 
almost  three  years,  commodore  Anson  had 
eircumnavigated    the    globe;    and,    on    his 
^(urn,  he  received  that  honour  to  which 
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prudence  and  perseverance  are  justly  entitled, 
lie  was  after^vards  raised  by  the  king  to  the 
peerage,  and  made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
The  following  year  was  marked 
with  important  events;   and  the 
'  belligerent  powers  experienced  a  variety  of 
fiMrtune.     In  the  Netherlands,  the  French  had 
brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  above  a 
hundred    thousand    men,    commanded    by 
mareschal  count  de  Saxe.  With  this  force  they 
commenced  the  siege  of  Toumay;  and  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  allies  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  that  city,  occasioned  the  memorable  battle 
of  Fontenoy.    Their  army  consisting  of  Eng- 
lish,    Hanoverians,   Austrtans,    and    Dutch, 
amounted  to  about  seventy  thousand,  anil 
was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  French  were  posted  on  an  eminence,  with 
a  wood  on  their  left,  the  village  of  St.  An- 
toine  on  their  right,  and  that  of  Fontenoy  ia 
their  front.     This  strong  position  did  not 
April  30th,    deter  the  duke  of  Cumberland  from 
A.a  1145.     commencing  the  attack.    The  kingf 
of  France  and  the  Dauphin  were  present  at 
the  battle :  mareschal  Saxe,  who  was  sick, 
visited  all  the  posts  in  a  litter,  and  sooa 
perceived  that  the  day  was  his  own.     For 
some  time,   however,    the   British  infiintry 
pressing  forward,  bore  down  all  opposition ; 
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but  the  Colunin  adf ancing  ^tkout  command 
too  tM  witfaiB  the  enemy's  lines,  was  inclosed 
on  each  side^  and  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery.  About  three  in  the  afternoon,  the 
£ite  of  the  day  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
French).  This  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  eighteenth  Century.  The  allies  left: 
about  twelve  thousand  dead  on  the  field ;  and 
the  French  lost  nearly  an  equal  number.* 
Their  victory,  which  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Tournay,  gave  them  a  decided 
superiority  in  the  Netherlands,  not  only 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
but  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The 
nival  efibrts  of  Great  Britain,  however,  began 
to  be  trowned  with  success :  the  admirals 
Rowley  and  Warren  retrieved  the  honour  of 
the  national  flag  and  made  several  rich  cap- 
tures ;  and  general  Pepperel  made  himself 
master  of  Louisburg,  in  the  isle  of  Cape 
Breton,  a'  place  of  great  importance  to  the 
firitish  commerce.t  At  the  same  time,  a 
flange  in  the  ministry  had  restored  internal 
union  in  the  kingdom.  The  administration 
of  afiairs  being  committed  to  the  earls  of 
Harrington  and  Chesterfield,  who  possessed 

«  Collet,  S.  p.  149, 150. 

t  For  »  detftIM  tccouat  of  <bii  tnuiaction,  see  SoiollcC,  3.  t>- 
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great  popularity,  the  measures  of  the  crown 
were  no  long^er  impeded  by  an  opposition  in 
parliament,  nor  checked  bj  the  clamours'  of 
the  people. 

in  this  season  of  universal  satisfaction,  a 
moment  so  inauspicious  to  his  designs, 
Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pretender,  re- 
solved to  make  an  effort  for  gaining  the 
British  crown.  This  young  adventurer  was 
ambitious  and  enterprising,  but  totally  in- 
experienced: he  had  been  misled  to  believe 
that  the  nation  was  ripe  for  a  revolt ;  and  his 
aspiring  views  were  encouraged  by  the  court 
of  France,  which  hoped  to  derive  some  ad- 
vantage  from  bis  attempt.  Accompanied  by 
the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  and  a  few  other  desperate  adven* 
July  7th,  turers,  be  landed  near  Lochaber,  in 
A.  D.  1745.  Scotland.  For  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  British  empire,  he  brought  with  him 
only  seven  officers,  and  arms  for  two  thousand 
men!  in  a  little  time,  however,  be  was 
joined  by  some  Highland  chiefs  with  their 
clans.  It  is  requisite  here  to  observe,  that 
the  feudal  system,  which  had  long  been 
abolished  in  England,  still  subsisted  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  vassals  were  obliged  to  join  the 
standard  of  their  lord.  In  the  Highlands 
especially,    the    people    being  divided  into 
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tribes  or  clans,  of  which  the  individual  mem- 
bers were  imited  by  consanguinitj,  the  chieft 
possessed  a  kind  of  patriarchal  as  well  as 
feudal  authority.  This  state  of  thi ngs  greatly 
facilitated  the  raising  of  an  army,  as  the 
people,  both  from  duty  and  inclination,  wvre 
ready  to  follow  their  leaders.  From  the 
operation  of  these  circumstances,  Charles 
Edward  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  hundred  men ;  and  his  manifestos, 
inviting  others  to  join  him,  were  dispersed 
through  the  Uighlandsr  The  young  adven- 
turer then  marched  to  Perth,  where  he  pro- 
claimed his  father  king  of  Great  Britain. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  the  city  without  opposition  ;  but  the 
castle  resisted  the  attempts  of  ijis  undisci- 
plined troops.  Here  he  repeated  the  ceremony 
of  proclaiming  his  father,  and  promised  the 
people  a  redress  of  all  grievances.; 

On  the  first  news  of  this  invasion,  the 
ministry  had  sent  Sir  Jphn  Cope,  with  a 
considerable  force,  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  rebels.*  But  at  Preston  Pans,  about 
s«pt.si,  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh,  he 
A.  D.  1745.  ^^^  attacked  by  the  young  Pre- 
tender, and,  in  a  few  minutes,  totally  defeated 

«  General  Cope  h^d  Dear  3000  meo :  the  Pretender  bad  8400.— 
SmoUet,  Tol.  8.  p.  16?.  , 
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with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men.  This 
ridbrj  gave  the  rebels  great  inflaettce,  and 
had  Charles  Edward  immediately  marched 
into  England,  the  oon&equences  might  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  state.  But  either  his 
own  inexperience,  or  the  adyioe  of  his  ooeitt* 
sellors,  or  probably  the  expectation  of  nag* 
menting  his  forces,  induced  him  to  consume 
too  much  time  in  the  capital  of  Scotland. 
He  was,  indeed,  joined  bjr  the  eari  of  Kil- 
marnock) the  lord  Balmarino,  and  the  eldest 
son  of  lord  Lovat,  with  several  more  Scottish 
chiefs ;  but  his  delay  at  Edinburgh  gave  time 
to  the  ministry  to  take  proper  measures  fiir 
d^ating  his  projeeto.  Volunteers  were  anned 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
dnke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  idoliaed  by  the 
British  army,  brought  over  a  strong  force 
fitmi  Flanders. 

At  length  the  Pretender  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  England,  and  entered  the  kin^m 
by  the  weMern  border.*  Carlisle  was  in- 
tiesAed,  and  in  less  than  three  days  rarrm- 
dered  to  his  arms.  Marching  on  foot  in  a 
Highland  dress,  be  proceeded  to  Penrith, 
and  from  thence  to  Manchester,  where  he  was 

«  The  PrctettSa*  ezp«<Adl  to  be  joined  by  cKstiramben  la  Snr* 
Uiid^«nlalMtbftt«ttiii«Mi«BfiniiiiFfMM  w«dM  be  ihiSc  In  tbe 
fiootfa.    Smollet,  3.  p.  168^ 


joined  bj  about  two  hundred  Engli&li.    From 
Manchester  be  adraDoed  to  Derbj»  which 
Dee.  4th,      ^^  ^^  Ultimate  poiot  of  his  pro- 
A«o.ii4».    gress.    At  this  time  London  was 
Ailed  with  «on$ternatioo.  The  ministers  were 
at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  act;-^hey  ex- 
pected, etrery  hoar,  an  inrasion  from  f^rance^ 
and  an  insurrecdon  at  home  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.    A  general  rising  of  the  Roman 
catholics   was    particolarly    dreaded:    but 
scarcely  any  respectable  persons  of  that  per- 
saasion  in  England  joined  the  rebel  slandard.^ 
The  trading    part   of    the  metropolis  was 
overwhelmed  with  defection ;   and,  as  it  is 
common  in  similar  cases,  the  impulse  of  terror 
magniAed  the  appearance  of  danger.   At  this 
critical  juncture,  the  king  had  resolved  to 
take    the    field  in  person;    and  numerous 
associations  of  volunteers  were  formed  for 
the    defence     of    the    country.      Happily, 
however,    the    retreat  of  the    rebels    soon 
dispelled    the    public   apfMrehensions.    The 
fettdal  system,  which  so  greatly  facilitates 
the  raising  of  an  army,  is  extremely  unfevour* 
able  to  military  discipline  and  subordination* 
The  Pretender  was,  therefore,  no  more  than 

•  Smollet  appears  to  have  made  an  erroneoas  compiitatioB  In  ilatiaf 
eke  Prvtendeff  foite  at  only  5000  am  when  be  entered  Baflmid,  as 
be  ted  80QO  at  Oei^y,  and  luid  not  been  joined  by  anre  duni  two  or 
three  faandred  Bn^ib. 

vol..  II,  2  L 
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the  nominal  leader  of  his  forces.  His  gene* 
rals,  the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  regular  war;  and  their 
independency  rendering  them  haughty  and 
obstinate,  their  councils  were  perplexed,  and 
their  progress  impeded  by  their  private  dissen- 
sions and  disputes  for  pre-eminence.  In  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  after  their  arrival 
at  Derby,  they  called  a  council  of  war:  the 
debates  were  exceedingly  violent :  and  they 
finally  resolved  to  march  back  into  Scotland.* 
The  pt;incipal  causes  of  this  resolution  were 
supposed  to  be  the  backwardness  of  the 
English  to  join  their  standard,  and  the  great 
strength  and  rapid  approaches  of  the  army, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.^ 
But  whatever  were  their  motives,  they  re- 
Dec.  6tb,  mained  only  two  nights  at  Derby, 
A.  D.  1745.  ^^^  Qjj  ijjg  following  morning  com- 
menced a  prepipitate  retreat. |  In  this  irrup- 
tion the  rebels,  observing  the  rules  of  war. 


•  For  Varidas  particiilare  cooccrniiig  the  proceediogi  pf  tbe  rebelf 
at  Derby,  see  Piikintoo*s  View  of  Derbyshire,  toI.  2. 

f  A  circunutaDce  of  sbpentition  has  been  related,  as  coatribaiiBS 
to  influence  their  determination :  it  is  said  that  when  the  Preteader'f 
standard  was  taken  into  his  Iodgin|^,  it  was  broken  at  the  entnuMe 
into  the  door— an  accident  which  affected,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
minds  of  some  of  their  chiefs,  who  regarded  it  as  ominous  of  their 
future  fate.    Pilkinton*8  View  of  Derbyshire,  vol.  2.  p.  191. 

X  According  to  a  return  made  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  the 
number  of  rebels,  quartered  in  Derby  the  first  night,  was  700S,  and 
the  second  night,  7148,  exclusive  of  women  and  children*   The  whole 
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kad,  ia  a  great  measure,  desisted  from  plun- 
der, and  leried  regular  contributions.    The 
Pretender,  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  being 
joined    by  lord  Lewis  Gordon,   lord  John 
Drummond)    and  other  chiefs,    with  their 
clans  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  men, 
invested  the   castle    of    Stirling.      General 
Hawley,  who  commanded  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  marched  to  attempt  its  relief;  and 
having  advanced  to  Falkirk,  was  there  attack- 
Jan.  17th.     ^  ^y  the  rebels.     The  Pretender^ 
A.  n.  1746.    ^jj^  stood  in  the  front  line,  gave 
the  signal  for  battle,  and  the  first  fire  threw 
the    king's    troops    into    confusion.     Thdr 
cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  their  iofantry ; 
and  the  rebels  following  up  their  blow,  the 
royal  army  fled  with  the  greatest  precipita- 
tion, leaving  their  artillery  and  camp  equi- 
page to  the  victors. 

The  triumph  of  the  Pretender,  however, 
was  but  momentary*  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  marching  against  him  with  an  army 


r  of  effectife  men,  including  the  prince's  gaard,  the  guard  of  the 
artillery,  which /:onsiited  of  thirteen  pieces,  and  the  varioas  patrolei 
and  eeotries,  night  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  eight  thousand. 
Ibid. — Historians  seldom  meet  with  so  authentic  a  statement-  of 
nuflibers. 

SiDOllet  and  many  others  suppose,  that,  if  the  Pretender  had  pro- 
ceedeil  with  his  nsnal  expedition,  he  might  have  made  himself  master 
of  Loodon ;  but  he  must  first  have  hazarded  an  engagement,  and  even 
have  run  the  risk  of  being  inclosed  by  three  armies,  each  superior  to 
his  own  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  artillery.    SmoUet,  3.  p.  lesC 
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considerably  supeiior  in  numbers,  as  well  an 
in  discipline  ;  and  the  young  adventurar 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  the  Highlaiids. 
At  Aberdeen  his  royal  highness  was  joined  by 
the  duke  of  Gordon,  and  some  other  lords^ 
who  were  attached  to  the  government ;  and 
after  remaining  there  ibr  some  time  to  rdreslk 
his  men,  he  continued  his  pursuit  of  the 
enemy*  The  rebels  now  seemed  to  be  with- 
out subordindtion,  counsel,  or  conduct.  In- 
stead of  availing  themselves  of  the  strong 
positions  which  the  country  afforded,  they 
adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  hazarding 
a  battle  in  the  open  plain  of  Culloden,  near 
Inverness.^  Here  the  rebels,  about  nine 
thousand  in  number,  were  drawn  up,  in  order 
of  battle,  in  thirteen  divisions.*)*  The  royal 
army  consisted  of,  at  least,  fourteen  thousand 
well  disciplined  troops.  The  action  b^aii 
April  15th,  s^bout  one  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
A.  D.  n4«.    ^|jg  j^jj.^  ^£  Cumberland's  cannon 

made  dreadful  havoc  among  the  rebela-^while 
theirs,  being  ill  served,  did  but  little  execu- 
tion.   After  they  had  stood  for  spme  time 

'■"'■'  I......      ■         .  7  ,-  .  „  ■■■        ,-il.  .Ill  X  ^.^— ^M^ 

*  CuUoden  Muir,  or  the  plain  of  CoUodea,  is  about  tea  mild  Co 
the  eastward  of  loTeroess. 

f  As  the  rebels,  when  at  Derby,  amoanted  to  about  SOOO,  and  an 
they  had  been  joined  by  about  2000  more  since  their  return  to  Scot* 
laad,  it  appears  that,  after  deducting  their  losses  at  the  battle  of  FU* 
kirli,  and  in  several  skirmisheiy  their  army  must  bate  been  about  900O 
strong  at  Culloden. 
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the  fire  of  the  royal  army,  they  became  impa- 
tient for  close  engagement;  and  aboat  five 
bondred  of  them  attacked  the  left  wing  of 
the  English  ivith  such  impetuosity  as  to 
throw  the  first  line  into  disorder.  Two  bat- 
talions immediately  advanced  to  the  support 
of  the  left,  and  galled  the  rebels  by  a  terrible 
and  close  discbarge.  The  English,  at  the 
same  time,  baring  pulled  down  a  park  wall, 
which  covered  the  flank  of  the  rebels,  but 
which  they  had  left  feebly  defended,  fell  in 
among  them,  sword  in  hand,  with  great 
slaughter.  In  a  short  time  the  rebels  were 
totally  routed.  Three  thousand,  killed  and 
wounded,  were  left  on  the  field,  and  the  rest 
of  thar  army  dispersed  into  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  victory  gained  by  the 
royal  army  was  dedsive,  but  humanity 
irould  have  rendered  it  more  glorious.  The 
I^nglish  troops  sullied  by  their  cruelty  the 
military  character  and  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion, and  rendered  the  whole  country  around 
a  scene  of  plunder,  devastation,  and  carnage.* 
Thus  were  extinguished  all  the  hopes  of  the 
adventurer.  Reduced  from  a  nominal  king 
to  a  forlorn  and  distressed  fugitive,  he  wan- 
dered from  mountain  to  mountain  amidst 


*  For  an  accoimi  of  Che  horrid  niTagw  connltted  by  Ibe  Eiifliab 
vny,  ace  SoioUef ,  8.  p.  18S. 
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the  desert  ivilds  of  th>e  Highlands,  and  expe« 
rienced  a  series  of  hardships  and  difficulties 
of  escapes  and  adventures  similar  to  those  of 
Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
Sometimes  he  found  refuge  in  the  cottages 
of  peasahts,  who  could  afford  him  pity,  but 
little  relief :  sometimes  he  lay  in  the  forests, 
with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  distress ; 
but,  what  must  seem  most  astonishing,  al- 
though he  was  obliged,  at  different  times,  to 
trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty 
individuals,  and  the  price  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  was  set  on  his  head,  yet  so  great  a  re-; 
ward  did  not  tempt  any  one  to  betray  him.  In 
this  manner  he  wandered,  during  nearly  the 
space  of  six  months,  among  the  dreary  wilds 
of  Glengary,  constantly  bunted,  and  some- 
times hemmed  in  by  his  pursuers,  but  still 
finding  some  expedient  to  save  himself  out  of 
their  hands.  At  length  a  vessel  of  St.  Maloes, 
hired  by  his  adherents,  arriving  at  Loch- 
nanach,  he  embarked  and  reached  France  in 
safe|:y,  after  having  learned,  by  dear  bought 
experience,  the  troubles  attending  the  views 
of  ambition. 

While  the  prince  led  a  wandering  life  in 
the  Highlands,  the  scaffolds  and  gibbets  were 
bathed  with  the  blood  of  his  partizans.  The 
earls  of  Kilmarnppk  and  Crpm^rtie,  with  the 
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lord  Balmerino,  were  tried  and  found  gtiilty. 
Cromartie  was  pardoned  ;  but  the  two  others 
were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  Kilmarnock 
acknowledged  his  crime,  and  professed  his 
repentance :  Balmerino  stood  firm  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  in  his  last  moments  displayed  the 
most  dauntless  intrepidity.  Lord  Lovat,  and 
Mr.  Ratclifie,  the  titulary  earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  suffered  the  same  fate  with  equal  reso- 
lution. .  Fifty  other  officers  of  the  rebel  army, 
were  executed  in  different  places,  and  most 
of  tiiem  met  their  fate  with  a  fortitude  worthy 
ef  a  better  cause.  Some  obtained  pardons, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  lower  orders 
were  transported  to  the  plantations.  Such 
was  the  result  of  an  enterprise  which,  origi- 
nating from  presumption,  was  conducted 
whhoiit  policy  or  skill,  and  of  which  the 
temerity  astonished  all  Europe.  One  bene- 
ficial consequence,  however,  arose  from  this 
rebellion,  which  had  so  dangerously  agitated 
tbe  empire.  In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  similar  evils,  the  feudal  system  of  the 
Highlands  was  abolished  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  lowest  subject,  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  acquired  the  participation  of 
Sfitish  freedom. 

Tranquillity  was  now  restored  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  the  war  continued  to  rage  with' 
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increased  violence  on  the  continent*  Sinee 
their  victory  9t  Fontenoyi  the  French  had 
pnshed  forward  with  ropid  Buceass,  and  re* 
daced  almost  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands* 
The,  Dutch  wm  themselves  stripped  of  tbe 
barrier  granted  them  by  th0  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  their  own  dominions  exposed  to  invamon, 
They  endeavoured,  by  negociation,  to  avoid 
the  calamities  of  war  ;  but,  finding  their 
efforts  ineffectual  I  they  resolved  to  commenoe 
hostilities  with  France*  Thus  the  war  was 
diffused  through  almost  every  part  of  tbe 
European  system;  and  the  detail,  of  its 
various  events  would  fill  iblios  of  histovy« 
In  niany  of  these*  however,  Great  Britain 
was  not  directly  concerned**  The  Eiaglishi 
indeed,  sent  out  an  expedition  i^inst  POit 
l^Orient,  ii| which theygaiu!^ neither advaUv 
tage  nor  honour,  Aud  $sk  armament,  sent 
out  by  the  French  for  the  veeovery  <^  Cap* 
Breton,  proved  equally  udsiiQcesefb).  The 
British  admirals,  Anson,  Warren,  and  Hsnvke, 
obtained  several  advantage!  at  aea.  But  ki  the 
Netherlauds  the  French  ward  invariably  victo- 
rious. Having  defeated  the  alliea  at  La  Feldtft 

*  Great  Britain  paid  subsides  to  tbe  empress,  queen  of  Huogary, 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  Hanoverians,  the  Htiilua,  mad  to  He 
electors  of  Colofoe,  Me ntx,  and  Bavariiu    Smolkt,  8.  p.  903. 

"f  At  La  Feldt  the  duke  of  Cumberland  displayed  great  conrMt 
m4  scavky  I  «n4  Sir  Jqkp  Ugpplet  nu  aOcfayriMMr. 
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their  victory  was  followed  by  tke  capture  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom»  a  place  of  extraordinary 
streDgtb.  The  loss  of  this  important  fortress 
reduced  the  aUies  to  the  last  extremity  ;  and 
the  Dutch,  especially,  almost  to  despair.  But 
these  triumphs  of  the  French. in  the  Nethef«» 
lands  were  counterbalanced  by  their  losses  in 
Italy.  The  war  was  thus,  on  both  sides,  aa 
altematioA  of  success  and  miscarriage :  all 
the  parties  engaged  in  the  contest  saw  their 
resources  exhausted,  and  none  of  them  acquir* 
ed  any  real  compensation  for  their  losses* 
Great  Britain,  in  particular,  though  successful 
at  sea,  saw  her  army  on  the  continent  in  dan- 
ger of  destruction ;  and  her  national  debt, 
which,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
liad  been  rediioed  to  less  than  forty-six  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  was  increased  to  above 
eeventy-eight  millions.*  And  France,  though 
etill  able  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  by 
land,  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  annihi]a«^ 
tion  of  her  commerce  and  marine.  All  the 
bdligerent  powers,  therefore,  being  weary  of 
a  war  by  which  they  were  all  so  great  losers, 
a  oongress  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 


•  At  tli«  eommeDcement  of  tbe  war  with  Spain,  in  1790,  the 
nalional  debt  W9B  rednced  to  ^46,388,680.  but  at  the  ooocloiion  of 
^bo  war  Ed  1748,  '}i  was  adfaaced  to  ;£78,)6a,906.  fUe's  Cyclopoed. 
Article  d»bt9. 
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Oct.Ttb,      ^    geuei'al    peace  was  concladedl. 
A.  D.  IT48.    rjpijg  j^jjjg  ^f  Prussia  was  confinned 

in  the  possession  of  Silesia ;  and  the  queen  of 
Hungary  in  that  of  the  rest  of  her  patrimonial 
dominions.  The  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastalla,  were  ceded  to  the  infant  Don 
Philip,  reserving  their  reversion  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  in  case  of  his  succession  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  In  the  treaty  between  £ng* 
land,  France,  and  Spain,  it  was  agreed  that 
all  conquests  should  be  restored ;  but  no  men* 
tion  was  made  of  the  right  of  the  Spaniards 
to  search  English  ships  in  the  American  seas; 
so  that  this  question,  which  had  been  the 
original  cause  of  the  war,  was  left  undeter- 
mined.* This  treaty,  however,  was  highly 
extolled,  although  that  of  Utrecht  was  held 
in  universal  contempt;  so  incoiiipetent  are 
the  people  to  judge  of  political  affairs.  The 
multitude  is  dazzled  by  success ;  and  Eng- 
land concluded  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  a 
moment  of  victory,  wfaeli  nothing  seemed 
able  to  resist  the  power  of  her  arms.  But,  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
national  spirit  was  broken  by  the  misfortunes 
of  many  tedious  campaigns.:  the  people 
Were  weary  of  the  burdens  of  a  continental 

•  Smollet,  3.  p.  888. 
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war,  and  the  support  of  foreign  subsides ;  and 
nothing  bnt  disgrace  and  disaster  were  ex- 
pected from  the  continuance  of  snch  a 
system.  The  general  restitution  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  treaty,  is  the  highest  enco- 
mium on  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  whose  pacific  system  would  have 
saved  to  his  country  so  many  thousands  of 
lives,  and  so  many  millions  of  money.*  Of 
all  the  wars  recorded  in  history,  that  which 
preceded  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  the 
greatest  burlesque  on  the  madness  of  nations: 
the  people  of  England  were  clamarous  for 
war:  they  were  soon  as  impatient  for  peace: 
almost  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  ex* 
hausted  their  remurces  and  slaughtered  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  subjects,  and 
after  all  this  waste  of  .blood  and  of  treasure 
they  ended,  like  travellers  moving  in  a 
circle,  exactly  at  the  point  where  they  began. 
What  a  misfortune,  or  rather  a  madness,  that 
nations  cannot  enjoy  with  satisfaction  the 
blcBsingsof  peace,  and  that  statesmen,  instead 
of  forming  romantic  views  of  external  ^ggran-r 
dixement,  will  not  direct  their  principal 
attention  to  plans  of  internal  improvement. 


.  *  ScMveljr  ^ver  did  any  mloUter  bear  a  gnatar  load  of  pablio 
obloquy  than  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ^  bat  tliere  bad  never  beeo  ooa 
oador  whom  tbe  coantry  had  enjoyed  a  greater  thare  of  lUlcity. 
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which  would  afford  sofficient  occapation  to 
the  greatest  genios  and  the  meat  a^hre 
abilities,  and  coold  not  fail  of  producing 
general  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Soon  after  the  peace  was  eoncloded,  the 
parliament  met,  and  his  majesty  opened  the 
session  by  a  speech  fraught  with  the  genuine 
expressions  of  patriotism.  The  parliament, 
however,  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
of  which  approved  and  the  other  condemned 
the  treaty  of  Aix*la-Chapelle;  and  the  nm- 
nisters  were  encountered  by  a  strong  opposi- 
tion, which,  as  usual,  censured  every  meaame 
of  government.  But  during  this  period  of 
parliamentary  debate,  the  ministry  appeared 
sincerely  desiroos  of  providing  for  the  ptos- 
peritjr  of  the  nation,  by  promoting  divers 
regulations  for  the  improvement  of  commerce, 
and  most  of  these  met  with  the  concnrrence 
of  parliament.  A  colony,  consisting  cfaieftf 
of  the  officers  and  seamen  dismissed  from  the 
army  and  naVy,  was  established  tn  Nova 
Scotio.  For  the  encouragement  of  those  whd 
were  willing  to  become  settlers,  the  perpetual 
property  of  fifty  acres  of  land  was  giv^i  to  each 
private  soldier  and  seaman,  with  ten  acres  in 
every  individual  bsndes,  of  both  sexes  of 
whom  his  family  consisted,  and  further  grants 
in  proportion  aft  their  number  increased.   To 
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every  officer »  below  the  ruik  of  an  ensign, 
was  grants  ei^ity,  to  ensigns  two  hundred, 
to  lieutenants  three  hundred,  to  captains  lour 
hundred;  and  to  every  one  above  that  degree 
six  hundred  acres,  with  proportional  consi'* 
derations  for  the  number  and  increase  of  each 
tuniiy.  All  the  colonists  were  conveyed  to 
their  destination,  and  supported  for  one  year, 
as  wdl  as  provided  with  arms  and  auimuni- 
tioB  for  their  defence,  and  with  proper 
materials  and  utensils  for  agriculture,  fishing, 
%uo.  at  the  expence  of  the  government.  These 
encooragements  were  so  inviting,  that  above 
four  thousand  fomilies  embarked  under  the 
conduct  of  governor  Cornwallis,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Halifox. 

This  session  of  parliament  was 

A.D.  1749.        ,.     .  .  V    J    i_      ^r    1.   ij     . 

distinguished  by  the  boldest  mea- 
sure of  finance  that,  perhaps,  ever  took  place 
in  any  country,  without  infringing  the  public 
faith.  According  to  a  plan  projected  by 
Mr.  Pelham,  the  minister,  the  parliament 
passed  an  act,  by  which  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt  was  reduced  from  four  to  three 
and  a  half  per  cenL  for  seven  years,  and  to 
three  per  cent,  after  the  expiration  of  that 
pniod ;  and  those  creditors  who  did  not  chuae 
to  accede  to  the  arrangement,  were  to  be  paid 
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their  principals  oat  of  the  sinking  Aind.  Tli# 
obstacles  to  this  measure  appeared  at  first 
insurmountable;  but  they  soon  vanished 
before  the  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  pre- 
caution of  the  minister,  who  had  secured 
among  the  monhed  men  the  promise  of  such 
sums  as  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  capitals  of  those  creditors,  who  might 
have  refused  to  accept  the  reduced  interest.* 
But  almost  all  the  public  creditors  at  length 
consented  to  continue  their  money  in  the 
Ainds ;  and  this  great  financial  regulation 
was  efiected  without  causing  any  disturbance 
in  the  state,  a  circumstance*  which  astonished 
all  Europe. 

In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year.  Great 
Britain  sustained  a  loss  which  excited  an 
universal  regret.  His  royal  highness  the 
prince  of^Wales,  who  was  possessed  of  every 
great  and  amiable  quality  that  could  engage 
Biarchsoth,  *'^®  aflTectious  of  a  nation,  expired 
A.  D.  IT50.  Qf  ^  pleuritic  disorder,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  were  sincerely  afflicted  to  see  a  prince 
of  such  merit  ravished  from  their  hopes ;  and 
the  king  adopted  the  most  prudent  measareft 

•  Smonet3|p.979,&c. 
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ibr  secaring  the  royal  successioiy  and  the 
peace  .of  the  nation,  in  case  of  a  fature 
minority.* 

A.  D.  1751,  iTW,  The  happy  interval  of  external* 
ud  1753.  g^jjj^  internal  tranquillity  which 
followed  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chappelle,  still 
continued;  and  during  that  peripd  the  affairs 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Europe  in  general, 
iurnish  little  matter  to  the  historian.^  A 
considerable  opposition  existed  between  the 
ministerial  and  the  popular  party ;  but 
although  it  appeared  on  particular  occasions, 
yet  the  court  and  the  parliament  concurred 
in  almost  every  measure  that  promised  to 
redound  to  the  public  advantage*  The 
Turkey  trade,  hitherto  monopolized  by  a 
company,  was  now  laid  open.  An  act  which 
was  passed  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews, 
did  honour  to  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the 
British  senate;  and  the  reverend  bench  of 
bishops,  with  a  laudable  spirit  of  christian 
philanthropy,  generally  approved  of  this  in-* 
dulgence  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  clamours 


*  George  II.  was  then  in  the  G7(h  year  of  his  a^e,  and  his  present 
Viycsty  being  born  Jone4tb,  1738,  was  only  in  his  twelfth. 

-f  According  to  Smollet,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chappelle  i^as 
followed  by  a  relasntion  of  morals  and  a  flreqnencj  of  enormoat 
4rriines  which  disgraced  the  character  and  polity  of  the  nation. 
Robbery  and  rapine,  murder,  forgery,  &c.r  were  common.  Smollet  3. 
p.  617  and  618. 
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of  a  higotted  people,  however,  found  means 
to  counteract  these  benevolent  intentions. 
Religious  bigotry,  though  greatly  weakened, 
will,  perhaps,  never  be  totally  extirpated. 
And  lord  Ly ttleton,  in  discussing  this  subject 
in  the  house,  judiciously  observed,  that  in 
every  country  there  exists,  among  the  mass  of 
the  people,  a  leven  of  superstition,  ready  to 
ferment  on  certain  occasions.*  As  it  was 
evident  that,  considering  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  the  naturalization  act  would 
never  induce  any  opulent  and  respectable 
jews  to  'settle  in  England,  it  could  not  be 
productive  of  any  benefit  to  that  people  or 
of  any  national  advantage,  and  it  xvbb  there** 
lore  repealed  in  the  following  session.f 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chappelle  having  left 
many  claims  undetermined,  and  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  French  and  English  settlements  in 
North  America  undefined,  afforded  varions 
pretexts  for  new  quarrels.  The  afilkirs  of 
India  were  also  left  in  so  unsettled  a  state, 
that  hostilities  continued  in  that  country  till 
the  year  1754,  when  they  were  at  last  termi- 
nated or  rather  suspended  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded between  tjhe  two  East  India  companies 

*f     '■ I   ■■■     .        .         ■■      ■     ■       I  »     .1      ■■       ■    I Mm -i^ 

*  Lord  Lytdetoo's  •peecfa  on  the  repeal  of  ttie  jews  ratnndiMhNi 
Vill. 

'^  Andenoo'i  Hiit.  Comm.  S.  p.  897. 


of  ^pglapd  and  France.    But  while  tran- 
quiUity  was  restored  in  Asia*  the  seeds  df  a 
new  warweire  sown  in  America.    In  the  ex- 
teasire  and   uncultivated  regions  of   that 
quarts  of  the  globe,  the  limits  of  the  French 
and  English  c^abns  being  not  defined  with 
such  accuracy  as  to  exclude  all  cause  of  dis*- 
pate,  the  couft  of  Versailles  soon  found  a 
pret^)(t  ibr  sei^ng  all  the  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  great  lak«s.and  on  the  banks  of 
the  OhiOt  4nd  ffQM«med  the  great  design  of 
constructing  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  ri?er 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  month  of  the  Mississippi* 
It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  execution  of 
this  project  would  reduce  the  British  settle* 
meats  to  a  aarrow  shred  of  land  along  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  <  and  eventually  expose 
them  to  entire  splQiigation*    The  court  of 
London  remonstrated  against  these  encroach- 
ments, but  received  evasive  answers.    It  was 
evident,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
governors  in  America*  that  a  deliberate  plan 
ha4  been  formed  for  expelling  the  English 
ffOffi  that  continent.    But  while  the  ports  of 
France  resounded  with  the  bustle  of  naval 
^rniaments,  and  the  embarkation  of  troops  for 
establishing  an  universal  empire  on  the  North 
American  continent,  the  court  of  Versailles^ 
continued  to  amuse. the  British  go vernmeirt 

VOL.   II.  2  M 
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with  general  assurances  of  its  pacific  ioten- 
tions.  The  French  cburt,  indeed,  woald 
gladly  have  avoided  hostilities  until  the  line 
of  forts  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi  could 
be  completed,  and  the  communication  se- 
cured ;  bijit  its  designs  were  too  apparent  to  be 
covered  by  any  disguise;  and  remonstrances 
proving  ineffectual,  his  Britannic  majesty  be* 
gan  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  wair. 

The  encroachments  of  the  French 

A.  D.  1755.      .         A  .  ,        .  ,         , 

in  America  having  rendered  re- 
prisals both  justifiable  and  necessary,  admiral 
Boscawen,  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate,  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. A  French  fleet  arrived  at  the  same 
time  in  that  quarter,  and  entered  the  river  St. 
Lawrence ;  but  a  part  of  the  English  squadron 
fell  in  with  and  captured  two  of  their  ships. 
Orders  were  also  issued  for  making  general 
reprisals  in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  and 
were  so  effectually  executed,  that,  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  three  hundred  of  the  French 
merchant  ships,  and  eight  thousand  of  their 
seamen  were  brought  into  the.  British  ports, 
a  loss  of  which  their  commerce  and  inarine 
felt  the  effects  during  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  war. 

But  it  was  not  solely  by  sea  that  the  energy 
of  the  nation  was  thus  actively  displayed.     In 
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Amerioa  rarioas  expeditions  were  pitgected 
against  the  French  ibrts  at  the  back  of  tbie 
EngHdi  settlements.    Colonel  Monckton  re- 
duced the  forts  which  they  had  erected  on 
the  borders  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  secared  that 
province.    But  general  Braddock,  who  had 
sailed  with  an  armament  from    Ireland  to 
expel  the  French  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
jBiy9(h,      ^^11  i^to  an  ambuscade,  and  was 
A.D.i7fi5.    defeated    and    slain.*    This  loss 
was,  in  some  degree,  compensated  by  the 
success  of  general  Johnson,  who,  about  the 
same  time,  defeated  a  body  of  two  thou- 
sand French  and  Indians  near  Crown  Point. 
The  loss    of  the   English    was  about  two 
hundred  men :  that  of  the  enemy  above  seven 
hundred,    besides  a    few  prisoners,   among 
whom  was  their  commander.     Another  ex- 
pedition against  ibrt  Niagara  was  conducted 
by  general  Shirley ;  but  it  &iled  of  success 
through  its  being  undertaken  too  late  in  the 
season. 

The  people  of  England,'  indig-* 

nant  at  the  encroachments  of  the 

Fiench,  entered  with  alacrity  into  the  views 


*  Smollett  ascribes  bis  misfortane  io  part  to  the  delay  of  the  Vir- 
glsiatt  contracton,  and  partly  to  hii  own  too  saib  canngt  mtid  fcis 
want  of  experience  in  the  mode  of  American  vrarfare.  Vol.  S.  p. 
445  and  440. 
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of  the  government,  and  poured  their  loans 
into  the  treasury.  Tiiougfa  the  advant^pes 
^ined  in  America  were  couaterfaalawied  by 
at  least  equal  losses,  the  sueoesses  of  the 
English  cruisens  animated  the  hopes*  of  the 
nation,  and  promised  protection  to  trade.  la 
the  commencement  of  this  year  the  French 
equipped  a  formidable  squtadron  at.  Brest, 
and  assembling  a  considerable  number  of 
land  forces  and  traaeports,  openly  tfareaten- 
^  Great  Britain  with  inrasion.  The  minis* 
try,  in  the  mean  while,  took  erery  precaution 
for  repdling  the  attadc.  Mr.  Fox,  who  had 
now  been  made  secostary  of  state,  moved  in 
the  house  aii  addtess  to  the  king,  beseeching 
his  majesty  to  order  twelve  battalions  of  his 
electoral  troops  to  be  brought  into  the  king- 
dom. After  some  debate  the  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and  such  expediticm  was  used  that 
in  the  space  of  a  month,  a  considerable 
number  both  of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians 
arrived  in  England, 

But  under  the  appearance  of  an  invading 
armament,  which  engrossed  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  British  nation,  the  Freoph  had 
concealed  their  real  design;  and  while  their 
preparations  at  Brest  menaced  the  coasts  of 
England,  an  expedition  sailed  from  Tonlon 
against  the  island  of  Minorca.    This  was  no 


sooner  known  than  admiral  Byng  wHs  sent 
with  ten  sail  of  the  line  to  the  Mediterranean. 
But  bis  squadron  being  inferior  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  both  in  number  of  ships  and  in  weight 
of  metal,  he  hazarded  onlj  a  partial  action 
with  the  French  admiral  Galissionere,  and, 
deeming  the  relief  of  Minorca  impracticable, 
abandoned  that  important  place  to  its  ftite. 
General  Blakenej,  th^  governor,  being  shut 
up  in  fort  St.  Philips,  made  a  vigoroas  de* 
fence ;  bnt  being  left  destitute  of  all  hopes  of 
succour,  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender 
to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  bad  employed 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  in  tiie  re<- 
duciion  of  this  island.  The  loss  of  Minorca 
was  considered  as  a  great  national  disgrace ; 
but  instead  of  producing  dejection  and  de- 
spondency, it  excited  an  universal  clamour  of 
resentmeht  among  the  people,  not  only 
against  admiral  Byng,  but  also  against  the 
ministers,  who  were  accused  of  having  neg- 
lected the  security  of  so  important  a  place. 
The  weight  of  the  storm,  however,  fell  on  the 
admiral,  who  being  tried  by  a  court  martial, 
was  IK;quitted  of  the  imputations  of  cowprdice 
or  treachery,  but  adjudged  guilty  of  a  broach 
of  the  twelfth  article  of  war,  founded  on  an 
act  ofparliament  passed  in  the  twenty-socoiid 
year  of  George  XL  which  condemns  to  death 
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ewer  J  perspn  who,  in  time  of  action,  shall,  as 
through  fear  or  disaffiection,  not  do  his  ut- 
mpst,  &c.  The  tnembers  of  the  court  oon- 
$iderii|g  all  the  circumstaooeft  of  the  case, 
strongly  recotiimended  him  to  his  majesty^s 
cle^encj.  His  friends  and  relatives  also  ex- 
erted all  their  influence  in  his  favour.  His 
majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  representa- 
tions of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  referred 
the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  twelve 
judges,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  sentence  was  legal.  A  warrant  was 
^cordingly  issued  for  his  execution,  and  he 
Mvch  i4tb,  ^^s  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  quarter  deck  of  the 
A.  D.  1157.  Monarque,  which  was  lying  at 
anchor  off  Portsmouth.  From  the  time  thsit 
be  received  bis  sentence  to  the  last  moments 
of  his  life,  he  displayed  an  m^daunted  com-: 
po^ure  of  mind ;  he  met  his  fate  with  an  in* 
trepidity  sufficient  to  wipe  from  his  character 
any  imputation  of  deficiency  in  personal 
courage,  and  expressed  bis  confidence  that  an 
impartial  and  discerning  public  would,  at  a 
future  period,  do  justice  to  his  reputation.^ 

During  these  transactions  in  Europe,  soenes 
of  high  import  were  opening  in  Asia.  Sar-> 
Rajah-Al-Dpwiat,  ^  young  man  of  impetuous 


«  See  admiral  Byiig*i  letter  delivered  to  the  marshal  of  tho  adnU 
ralty  a  fev  moments  before  his  execution. 
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passions,  but  destitute  of  principle  and  pru- 
dence, haying  succeeded  to  the  soubahship  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  resolved  to  expel 
theEnglish  from  the  settlements  and  factories 
which  thej  held  in  those  provinces.    By  the 
means  of  force  and  fraud  intermixed,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Cassimbuzzar.    He  then 
invested  Calcutta  with  a  numerous  army. 
The  governor,  with  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  settlement,   took  refuge  on 
board  a  ship  in  the  river,  with  the  most 
Taluable  effects  and  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany.   Mr.  Holwell,  the  second  in  command, 
with  a  few  brave  officers,  and  a  very  feeble 
garrison,  defended  the  fort  against  several 
furious  assaults,  till  overpowered  by  numbers, 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender,  on  the  soubah's 
promise  of  good  treatment  to  him  and  his 
companions.    But,  in  direct  violation  of  good 
faith,  they  were  all,  to  the  number  of  146 
persons,  driven  into  a  place  called  the  black 
hole  prison,  which  was  only  about  eighteen 
ieet  square.    It  is  impossible  to  reflect,  with- 
out horror,  on  the  miserable  situation  of  such 
a  number  of  persons  so  closely  crowded  to- 
g^ether  daring  the  space  of  a  whole  night, 
under  the  sultry  climate  of  Bengal ;  and  it 
would  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  reader  to  relate 
the  particulars    of  this    fatal  tragedy.    It 
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suffices  to  say,  that  no  laord  than  twentj- 
three  were  left  alive  in  the  moitiiog,  wh^n 
the  soubah  sent  an  order  for  their  release :  the 
test  bad  expired  in  all  the  agonies  of  suffiNm- 
tion.  The  wretched  survivon,  of  whom  Mr. 
Holwell  was  one,  were  reserved  fer  a  series  of 
barbarous  treatment,  in  order  to  nutke  them 
discover  the  treasures,  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  fort.  The  soubah  being  at 
length  convinced  that  no  such  deposit  existed, 
they  were  finally  liberated,  after  undergoing 
a  series  of  sufierings,  which  it  seems  almost 
mitaculous  that  human  nature  should  be  able 
to  support. 

While  these  horrid  transactions  took  place 
in  Bengal,  the  forces  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, in  conjunction  with  the  Mahrattas. 
were  carrying  on  a  succtesftil  war  i^aiiist 
Tnllagee  Angria,  the  piratical  prince  of 
Geriah,  who  bad  become  formidable  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  Commodore  James,  with  a 
squadron  from  Bombay,  bad  reduocd  Severn* 
droog  and  several  other  forts,  and  greatly 
diminished  the  power  of  the  pirates.  B«t 
the  loss  of  Calcutta  had  thrown  the  afinra  of 
the  company  into  soch  coQfusiont  that  the 
interposition  of  a  strong  national  Ibrce  be* 
came  necessary.  Admiral  Watson  was  sent 
with  a  squadron  from  England,  and  was 
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joined  at  Bombay  hj  a  (ffinsmi  of  the  ewaa- 
panj's  ships,  mth  a  bodj  of  troops  €ou^ 
manded  by  colonel  Clive.  Their  first  opera* 
tions  were  directed  against  Geriab,  the 
principal  fortress  and  residence  of  the  pirate 
Angria,  which,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
anrrendeted  to  their  arms. 

This  conquest  was  only  a  prelude  to  more 
important  saccesses.    From  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, the  English  commanders  conducted 
their  armament  to  Bengal,  and  proceeding  up 
the  Ganges,  appeared  on  the  1st  of  January, 
I7&7,  before  Calcutta,  which  they  took  the 
same  day  by  a  sadden  and  vigorous  assault. 
Hugbley,  a  town  of  great  trade  higher  up  the 
riYer,  was  soon  after  captured,  and  its  vast 
magazines  were  destroyed.     Incensed  at  these 
losses,    the  soubah   assembled  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand 
foot;  bat  was  defeated  by  colonel  Clive,  after 
making  a  feeble  resistance.    These  repeated 
disasters  intimidated  the  soubah  into  con-> 
eessions  equally  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  the  company;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
eoacluded,  all  the  articles  oi  which  were 
signed  and  sealed  with  his  own  hand. 

The  £nglish  commanders,  howeyer,  had  too 
much  discernment  to  rely  on  the  promises  of 
a  barbarian  who  had  perfidiously  violated 
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finrmer  engagements ;  but  they  pradently  duh- 
sembled  their  sentiments  till  thej  had  re*- 
dnoed  the  French  power  in  this  part  of  India. 
Colonel  Clive,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred 
Europeans,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred 
Indians,  began  his  march  to  Chandernagore^ 
the.  principal  settlement  of  the  French  in 
Bengal*  His  operations  were  seconded  by 
the  squadron  under  admirals  Watson  and 
Pocock,  and,  after  a  vigorous  assault,  which 
ifarch  S4,  continucd  three  hours,  that  fortress* 
A.  D.  1757.  tijough  garrisoned  by  five  hundred 
Europeans  and  twelve  hundred  Indians,  de- 
fended by  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  well  provided  with  military 
stores,  was  taken  with  an  inconsiderable 
loss.* 

In  the  mean  while.,  the  soubah  of  Bengal, 
Sur-Rajah-al*Dowlat,  notwithstanding  his 
specious  promises,  was  extremely  dilatory  in 
fulfilling  the  articles  of  the  late  treaty,  and 
his  whole  conduct  indicated  hostile  intentions. 
The  renewal  of  the  war  against  so  powerful  a 
prince  was  dangerous,  as  on  its  issue  the 
whole  trade  of  Bengal  depended;  and  the 
matter  was  discussed  in. the  council  of  Cal- 


*  Ooly  forty  men.  Smoll.  4.  p.  121.  Chaiidenui^ra  ii  tItMitcd 
•a  tke  Hooflcy,  or  the  wet  tern  arm  of  tbe  Gangcf,  a  little  mkor^ 
CiUcatta. 
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eatta  with  all  the  circamspection  and  caotton 
which  its  importanoe  seemed  to  demand.  A 
fortunate  incident,  however,  determined  the 
question.  A  eoiispiracj  was  formed  against 
the  sou  bah  by  Jaffier-Ali-Khan,  his  prime 
minister  and  principal  commander,  who  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  English,  with 
whom  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  bis  design.  Colonel  Clive  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  small  armjr,  and 
encamped  at  Plassey,*.  where  he  was  attacked 
jnnessd,  ^7  *^^  soubah  with  a  force  consist- 
A,D.  1737.  ^f  fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  and 
near  thirty  thousand  infontry,  with  forty 
pieces  of  artillery,  managed  by  French  can<- 
noneers.  The  action,  however,  was  so  ably 
conducted  by  Clive,  that  victory  declared  in 
his  favour.  Ali  Khan  now  openly  declaring 
himself,  was  advanced  to  the  soubaship  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.  The  deposed 
soubah,  Sur-Rajah-Al-Dowlat,  soon  after 
falling  into  his  hands,  was  put  to  death ;  and 
thus,  within  the  short  space  of  little  more 
than  a  year,  he  met  with  the  fate  justly  due 
to  his  cruelty  exercised  on  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta.  Ali 
Khan,  the  new  soubah,  readily  complied  with 


«»  The  plain  of  Plassey,  oV  Plaiit^y,  is  about  elflity  milM  from 
Calcutta,  and  forty  from  MoorshedalNui. 
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the  conditiom  of  his  deratibn:  he  eonferred 
on  the  East  India  company  extraordinarjr 
privileges ;  and  this  rerolution^  effected  bj  a 
handful  of  men,  mfty  be  regarded  as  tl^ 
ibnndation  crfthe  British  empire  in  India.* 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  now  the  chief  conduct  of 
aflhirs,  introduced  into* the  cabinet  a  new 
system  of  carrying  on  the  war,  than  which 
none  could  be  better  calculated  lor  reviving 
the  spirits  of  his  countrymen  and  atarmiag 
the  enemy.  Instead  of  dreading  an  invasion, 
and  contenting  himself  with  making  prepara- 
tions for  defence,  he  planned  an  expedition 
lor  carrying  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  into 
France.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  the 
admirals  Hawke  and  Knowles,  and  the  land 
forces  by  Sir  John  Mordaunt.  The  public 
was  full  of  expectation;  but  as  soon  as  the 
armament  reached  the  French  coast,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  make  any  impression; 
and  the  general  officers,  in  a  council  of  war, 
resolved  to  return  to  England  without  disem- 
barking the  troops.  The  people,  however, 
are  always  disatisfied  with  ill  success,  though 
very  little  qualified  to  judge  of  its  causes ; 
and  as  the  public  expectation  had  been 
fc       -"■**'■***■        ■      ^— -^.^  ,  ■  « ■  ■  — ^^^-. 

*  Hie  pablic  Joy,  occai iooed  by  these  event! » was  greatly  dlnf- 
wUbtA  by  tb«dc^  of  admiral  W«tMi,  wbieh  bj^pcnedab^ot  thU 
lime. 
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wottnd  up  to  th^  bigb«8t  pitch,  the  disap- 
poiatmwt  was  pr<^rtioned  to  the  fianguioe 
hopes  whic^  had  beea  cQaodired  firam  so 
Ibrmidable  an  exp^dttkni.    On  tha  Ktum  of 
Auenstfith,   tfao  fleet,  the  whold  nation  was  in  a 
A.  a  1157.   fennent,  loudlf  demanding  inquiry. 
The  €6«imander  in  chi^  was  brought  to  a 
trial  before  a  court    martial;   but  after  a 
miniite  investigation  of  the  affair,  he  was 
honourably  acquitted* .  Ao  expedition  against 
JLouisboni^  was  still  ncMre  unsuecessfiil,  most 
*<tf  the  ships  being  disabled  by  a  hurricane, 
indeed  the  operations  in  America  were  in 
general  disadvantageous  to  the  English,  who, 
although  they  possessed  a  decided  superiority 
both  of  naval  and  military  force,  were  almost 
every  where  worsted  by  the  French  general 
Montcalm,  who  captured   several,  of  their 
forts,  and  compelled  them  to  relinquish  an 
extensive  and  valuable  tract  of  country. 

On  the  conlinent  of  Europe  the  flames  of 
mm  were  rekindled;  and  Germany  was  again 
doomed  to  see  her  fertile  fields  and  her  opu- 
lent cities  devastated  by  contending  armies. 
The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  courts  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna  were  not  extinguisbed  by  seven 
years  of  peace,  and  both  were  ready  to  sieze 
the  first  fovourable  opportunity  of  renewing 
hoatilities.    It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  detail 
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the  negociations,  the  declarations,  memorials, 
and  manifestos  of  those  foreign  GOiiitSr'*-de- 
vices  invented  to  justify  inj  ustice  and  violence, 
and  to  allure  deluded  nations  to  support, 
with  their  blood  and  their  treasure,  the  views 
of  ambition.    It  suffices  to  say  that  a  treaty 
coocluded    between  the  empress   queen  of 
Hungary  and  the  Czarina,  had  justly  alarmed 
his  Prussian  majesty,  who,  secure  of  the  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain,  resolved  to  anticipate 
the  attack  which  he  saw  so  much  reason  to 
apprehend.     His  Britannic  majesty,  when  he 
saw  himself  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  France, 
and  expected   an  attack  on  Hanover,  had 
sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of  Prussia 
for  a  protection  to  that  electorate.    The  war 
which  ensued  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
induced  the  latter  to  throw  herself  into  &e 
arms  of  France.    The  court    of  Versailles 
formed  a  close  union  with  those  of  Vienna 
and  Petersburgh:    Saxony  and  Sweden  at 
length  joined  the  confederacy  against  Prussia, 
and  thus,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances. 
Great  Britain  was  involved  in  the  heavy  ex* 
pence  of  a  continental  war,  from  which  she 
derived  no  advantage  either  to  herself  or  to 
Hanover. 

To  guard  against  the  storm,  which  threaten- 
ed that  electorate,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
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was  seat  to  takfe  the  eonuhand  of  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men  assembled  in  Westpha« 
lia.*  This  force  being  inferior  to  that  which 
he  had  to  oppose,  his  royal  highness,  not* 
withstanding  his  experience  and  courage, 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  Han- 
over. After  an  active  campaign  he  found 
himself  so  closely  pressed  by  superior  num* 
foers,  that  he  concluded  with  the  French 
general,  the  mareschal  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  • 
s«pt.  8ih,  famous  convention  of  Closter-Seven, 
^.0.1757.  i^j  ^y^j^  thirty-eight  thousand 
Hanoverians  were  dispersed  in  different  quar- 
ters of  cantonment,  and  the  French  remained 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  electo- 
rate, f 

This  convention,  however,  was  equally  dis- 
agreeable to  the  courts  both  of  London  and 
Versailles :  the  former  saw  the  electorate  of 
Hanover  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy:  the 
latter  thought  the  articles  too  favourable  to  an 
army  which  had  been  inclosed  on  every  side, 
and  must  soon  after  have  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion; but  above  all  it  was  reprobated  by 


•  or  these  96,000  were  Haaoveriaos,  12,000  HeMiani,  6,000  Brans- 
wicken,  8,000  SaxegothlaAs,  1000  Luoenborighera,  and  the  rest  Pros* 
flians.  *  SmoUet's  Continnation  of  Hume,  4.  p.  158,  &(. 

f  For  the  artfcles  of  the  conirention  at  large  see  Smollet  4.  p. 
164,  &c. 
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the  kiog  of  Prmssia,  who  apprahmded  that 
Great  j^ritain»  having  nothing  left  to  fight  for 
4>ntbecontiii6pt,woold  abandon  hb  interests. 
It  was  impossible  that  an  agreement,  which 
none  of  the  partiei^  approved  should  be  last- 
ing. The  court  of  Versailles  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge its  validity^  unless  the  HanoTerian 
troops  should  be  disarmed;  and  the  French  . 
general  not  only  ^ichansted  the  country  by 
levying  exorbitant  contribntioms,  bnt  con- 
nived at  outrages  which  reflected  disgrace  on 
bis  dignity  and  on  the  character  of  his  nation. 
These  manifest  violations  of  the  eonventioa 
having  freed  his  Britannic  majesty  from  all 
the  obligations  which  it  imposed,  he  ordered 
his  llanoverian  subjects  to  resume  their  arm^* 
and  appointed  prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick commander  in.  chief.  That  genera], 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Prussian  army  by  his  military  talents,  com- 
menced a  vigorous  and  successful  train  of 
4iperations,  and  drove  the  French  out  of  most 
parts  of  Handover. 

A  D  1768  ^^^  parliament,  resolving  to  en- 
able his  majesty  to  defend  his 
electoral  dominions,  granted  large  supplies 
for  that  purpose:  six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  the  king  of 
Prussia;  and  other  large  sums  for  the  sup- 


pMt  of  about  5f^/)00  of  the  irooi>5  of  I](|U)o.ver9 
ttesae  Cassel,  Saace-G^tbia,  WalfembutiUe,  ainA 
and  Bttokbiirg.^    The  jiati<m9J  spM^  ^9W 
aeemed  to  be  raiaed  t9  the  liigheM^  |Htc|i;  and 
the  fieople  saf^ared  mlling  to  sapri£fiie  botfh 
their  blood  aad  their  money  to  the  glory  and 
anppeiet  of  their  eounitrf .    The4uke  of  Marl- 
boBOugh,  after  inanlting  the  oeAst^  of  France, 
and  destroying  the  ahrp(>i(Qg  ^aud  atpres  in  .4;be 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Maloes,  proceeded  ito 
Greman^.,  and  joinad  prince  Ferdinand  witli 
•a  »body  of  twelve  thouaand  iBriftish  troops, 
.which  was  aftenwands  angmentiad  40  txv^ty.^ 
five  thottsand.    XJeneral  Bligb    demoUshoid 
4he  harbour  .and  fortifications  of  >Cherbtirg. 
Admiral  and  general  Amherst  itook  and  de- 
jAiy27tii,     nolisbed  Louisbourg,  wheee  ilhey 
A.  D.  iisi.    Jestiayed  four  iFrenoh  ships  of  *he 
line  and. captured. a £fth.     The  Englisih  failed 
in  an  Mcpedition  against  Ticonderago ;  ibnt 
.that  miscarriage  was  amply  compen^ited  by 
•the:suQo«sS'of  eolonel  JBradstreet  ^and  briga* 
4ier-general  Forbes,  tfae'fi)rmer»of 'Whom  re- 
ilueed   iFrontenae    and  the    latter  fort  'da 
^iMsne,  to  which  he. gave  the  name  of  Pitte- 
iburg  in  honour  of  the  minister.     In  Africa, 
.Senegal  and  'Goree  were  also  added  to  the 


•  'SiiwUet,4.  p. «»  and  330.. 
VOX*.  II,  3  N 
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British  dominions.  The  year  closed  with  a 
new  treaty  of  defence  between  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
former  subsidies  were  continued  to  bis  Prus- 
sian majesty  aiid  the  other  German  alKes. 

The  following  year  was  distin- 
guished by  three  grand  expeditions : 
the  first  against  the  French  West  India 
islands:  the  second  against  the  French  forts 
on  the  lakes  of  America;  and  the  third 
against  the  city  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of 
Canada.  All  these  were  successful.  Guada- 
loupe,  the  richest  of  the  sugar  islands  be- 
Apriisht,  l^^^ng  to  France,  surrendered  to 
A.D.  1759.  commodore  Moore  and  general  Bar- 
rington.  The  conquest  of  this  important 
settiiement  shews  that  success  in  war  greatly 
depends  on  accident,  as  well  as  on  conduct 
and  valour.  The  capitulation  was  scarcely 
signed,  before  a  squadron,  with  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  came  from  Martinique  to  the  relief 
of  Guadaloupe:  the  arrival  of  this  reinforce- 
ment only  one  hour  sooner,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  rendered  the  conquest  of 
the  island  impracticable.*  On  the  continent 
of  America,  general  Amherst  made  himself 
master  of  Ticouderago  and  Crown   Point, 

•  SiiioI]et,5.p.27ud28. 
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July  87,  and  both  of  which  were  abandoned  by 

Aogttst  1,  ^   ^ 

A.  D.  1759.    the  enemy.     In   the  mean   while. 
Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  been  detached 
by  general   Amherst,   captured  the  fort  of 
Niagara.     But  all  these  operations  were  only 
subordinate  to  the  grand  expedition  against 
Quebec,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to 
general  Wolfe,  having  under  him  brigadier- 
generals  Monckton,Townshend,  and  Murray  : 
the  squadron  was   conducted    by   admirals 
Saunders  and  Holmes.    The  place  Was  de« 
fended  by  Montcalm,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  skilful  generals  of  Fi-ance.     He  never 
relaxed  for  one  moment  his  vigilance;  al- 
though the  works  thrown  up  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  English,  were  deemed  impreg- 
nable.   Indeed,  the  combination  of  difficulties 
which  attended  this  undertaking,  was  such 
as  might  have  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
most  courageous  and  skilful  commander.  But 
Wolfe,  though  young  in  years  aind  experience, 
was  a  true   military  genius.     Surmounting 
inconceivable    difficulties,    he    disembarked 
his   troops,    and   succeeded   in   gaining  the 
Sept.  19,      beights  of  Abraham,  where  he  de- 
A.  D.  1769.    feated    the    French     army     under 
general  Montcalm.*     The  victory,  however, 

*  The  heightt  of  Abraham  are  an  asKmbloge  of  high  hilU,  which 
commaDd  Quebec,  aad  are  almost  inaccctsible  from  the  ri^er, — ^The 
disenbarkatloo  began  a  little  after  midnight. 
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was  dearly  purchased  by  the  cleat)i  of  general 
Wolfe,  a  hero  ei{U7il  to  any  of  tliose  recorded 
in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Cfeneral  Montcalm  also  was  mortdfy  tround- 
cd,  arid  dieA  in  a  few 'flays  after  the  action. 
General  Wolfe  being  slain,  iihd  brigadier- 
general  Moricktbn  dangei^ously  Wunded, 
the  condmand  devolved  on  brigadier-general 
Tdivhshend,  who  completed  the  defekt  of  the 

Sept.  18,  French  J  and  ihe  reduction  of  Otie- 
A.  D.  1769.  i^^^  whidi,  within  a  few  days, 
surrendered  io  bis  aritis,  and  has  ever  since 
remained  an  appendage  to  the  British 
empire. 

While  Great  'liritaih  w^  thiis  triumphant 
in  the  western  continent,  i^he  displayed  her 
accustomed  superiority  ih  tHe  European  seas. 
The  French  seeing  their  aflfhirs  begin  to  Wear 
an  unfavourable  aspect,  had,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  projected  ah  iiiv^ion  of 
these  islands.  But  the  efforts  of  ihe  British 
navy  rendered  their  design  inipracttcable. 
On  the  8th  August,  admiral  Boscawen  de- 
feated the  Toulon  squadron,  comm^nd^d  by 
M.  de  la  Clue:  three  of  ihe  French  ships  of 
the  line  were  captured,  and  two  were  burned: 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  seven  ships 
of  the  line  l^nd  three' frigates,  escaped  in  the 
night.     Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  equally  sue- 


Vf.  flD,  cessful  against  the  Brest  fleet,  which 
A.  D.  1759.  jjg  defeated  in  the  bay  of  Biscay. 
One  French  ship  of  eighty  gvos  was  cap- 
tured :  two  others  of  the  line  were  sunk, 
two  were  burned,  and  another  wrecked  at  the 
ino^th  of  tji9  Loire :  seven  or  eight  others 
throwing  their  guns  pverboar^,  ran  v^p  the 
riv^r  V|)}aine;  and  the  night  far.oure^  thc^ 
f$icape  of  the  rest  of  their  fleet.  The  English 
lost  two  ships  of  t^e  line,  which  ran  ashore 
in  the  chace. 

The  commencement  of  th^  next 
year  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  alarm  spread  along  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  celebrated  French 
adventurer  Thurot.  This  enterprising  oiBcer, 
with  only  three  ships,  the  largest  of  which 
mounted  no  more  than  forty-four  guns,  mad^ 
himself  master  of  Carrickfergus,  ip  Ireland, 
where  he  levied  large  contributions.*  But 
being  met  at  sea  by  captain  Elliott,  who 
commanded  three  frigates,  Thurot  was  kille4> 
Feb.fistb,  ^^^  his  Small  squadron  captured, 
A.  D.  1760.  ^f^^^  ^^  obstinate  action.  As  the 
name  of  Thurot  had  become  terrible  to  all 
the  msiritime  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 


*  Tburot's  original  annament  consisted  of  five  ships,  and  about 
1800  troopi;  but  two  of  hlitbips  were  separated  by  a  storm  from  the 
rot  of  the  squadron. 
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land,  his  death,  and  the  capture  of  bis  vessels, 
excited  as  great  public  rejoicings  as  could 
have  been  produced  bj  the  most  important 
victory. 

During  the  two  precedihg  years,  the  war 
in  Germany  had  been  carried  on  with  great 
vigour,  and  with  various  success.  The  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  Frederick  the  Great 
against  the  combined  Armies  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Sweden,  would  alone  ivmish 
matter  for  many  volumes,  and  cannot  be 
introduced  into  this  compendium  of  English 
history.*  The  allied  army,  under  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  performed  wonders. 
At  the  battle  of  Minden,  which  was  fought 
on  the  31st  July,  1759,  a  few  regiments  of 
British  infantry  repulsed  the  repeated  at- 
tacks of  the  grand  army  of  France,  and, 
almost  alone,  obtained  a  most  glorious  vic- 
tory. In  many  other  engagements  the  allies 
>vere  successful,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
f he  marquis  of  Grahby,  and  other  command- 
ers of  the  English  troops,  acquired  immortal 
renown.  All  these  victories,  however,  con- 
trib^ted  nothing  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  ultimate  objects  of  the  contest ;  and  the 


f  For  a  focciact  but  coociie  account  of  the  wan  of  Frederick  the 
Great;  lee  the  author's  View  of  the  World,  lately  pubUihed — article 
Prussia. 
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French  opened  every  campaign  with  advan- 
tage. Great  Britain  now  began  to  feel  the 
heavy  burdens  of  a  continental  war.  The 
total  of  the  supplies  granted  for  this  year  was 
above  fifteen  millions  and  a  half,*  of  which 
above  two  millions  three  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  were  paid  in  foreign  subsidies 
for  supporting  the  war  in  that  country,  ex- 
clusive of  the  transport  and  maintenance  of 
the  English  troops  under  prince  Ferdinand  ; 
while  the  national  debt  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  eight  millions  four  hundred  and 
ninety-thi'ee  thousand  pounds — a  sum  which 
was  then  thought  enormous.f  The  spirit 
of  the  nation  was  equal  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state :  th^  provisions  made  by 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  greatly 
exceeded  the  supplies  granted  for  the  service 
of  the  year ;  and  the  success  of  the  British 
arms  made  the  burdens  of  the  people  seem 
light.  The  last  important  achievement  of 
Sept.  7Ui,  ^^®  y®**"  ^vas  the  reduction  of  Mont- 
A.  6. 1760.  ^^j  Y}y  General  Amherst,  who  thus 
completed  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  en- 

*  Smollet,  5.  p.  174.  Mac  Arthur  itates  the  pablic  debt  at  more 
than  £S8^\fi08.  Append,  tab.  5.  p.  283.— Dr.  Rees  states  it  at 
£1 10,604,886.    Vide  Cyclopsedia,  article  debts,  yoI.  II.  part  1. 

-f  Smollet,  5.  p.  179.  Accord  log  to  a  more  recent  writer,  the 
supplies  for  1760  amoaoted  to  3^19,616,119.  Vide  Mac  Artbar's 
Ftnaiicial  and  Political  Facts,  appendix,  table  4.  p.  S77  and  878, 
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tirely  subverted  the  Frefi^fa  empire  an  the 
cotitinent  of  North  Ataerica. 

Whilcf  Great  Britain  exulted  in  the  triomph 

of  ber  armS)  an  evtnt  took  place  wbieh  filled 

Oc£.S5<b,     *^  nation  with  grief,  and  the  Ger- 

A.  D.  1760.    ijj^Q  ^ijj^^  ^j^i,  courternation.  This 

M^te  tti^  d^ath  of  his  fAajesty  the  king  of 
Englatid,  who,  without  any  previous  disorder, 
sudd€*nlj  expired  at  his  palaee  of  Kensington, 
'in  the  seveiity^eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fiftb  of  a  prosperous  and  glorious  reign. 
George  U,  was  of  the  middle  stature,  well 
shaped,  ere<^t,  his  eyes  and  nose  prominent, 
and  his  complexion  fair.    It  redounds  greatly 
to  his  praise  that,  although  his  temper  was 
bal^ty  and  violent,  it  had  no  effbct  on  his 
conduct,   which   wsls  invariably  guided  by 
reason.    In  his  mode  of  living  he  was  tempe- 
rate and  regular ;  and  in  all  his  affhirs  pre- 
sented  his  subjects  an  example  of  economy 
which  too  (few  of  them  were  careful  to  imitate. 
He  was  fbnd  of  military  parade,  and  possessed 
great  personal  courage,  in   which,  indeed, 
none  of  his  illustrious  house  have  ever  been 
found  deficient.     His  system  of  government 
corresponded  with  the  institutions  of  law  :  it 
never  encroached  on   private  property,  nor 
interfered  with  thft  legal  administration  of 
justice.     He  has  beep  taxed  with  too  great  an 
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attachtnent  to  his  native  eoantry ;  bat  s^n 
affection  so  natural,  and  which  is  always 
esteemed  laudable  in  a  subject,  ought  not  to 
be  too  severely  censured  in  a  monarch  ;  and 
Dr.  Smoltet,  who  does  not  appear  too  favour- 
able to  his  memory,  candidly  owns  that,  if 
too  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests 
of  the  Germanic  body,  and  if  the  blood  and 
treasures  of  Great  Britain  were  sacrificed  to 
the$e  considerations,  the  king  was  not  so 
much  to  be  blamed  as  his  ministers,  who 
laboured,  with  all  their  might,  to  promote  a 
system  so  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  country.*  But  that  celebrated  historian 
'might  have  considered,  that  all  the  measures 
of  George  II.  were  constitutional :  they  were 
eagerly  seconded  by  the  parliament,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  people: 
both  his  conduct,  and  that  of  his  ministers, 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  exempted  from  the 
censure  of  posterity.  In  fine,  he  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
prosperous  princes  that  had  swayed  the 
British  sceptre. 

During  the  reign  of  George  11.  Great  Britain 
had  made  a  rapid  progress  in  every  species  of 
improvement  that  embellishes  civil  society, 
and  at  its  conclusion  had  nearly  reached  the 
summit  of  political  greatness.     The  military 

#  Smoliet,  5.  p.  368. 
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force  of  the  nation  consisted  of  thirty-one 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  dragoons,  and 
ninety-seven  regiments  of  infantry,  besides 
sixty  thousand  Hanoverians .  and  German 
auxiliaries  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  The 
navy,  at  the  same  time,  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty*one  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates,  fire-ships,  sloops,  bombs,  and  ten- 
ders.^ By  this  prodigious  force  the  commerce 
and  marine  of  France  were  almost  annihi- 
lated. In  India,  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain 
was  swayed  in  regions  'far  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  Alexander  extended  his  conquests  ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  North  American 
continent  was  included  within  the  range  of 
her  empire.  , 

The  increase  of  commerce  equalled  the 
extension  of  empire ;  and  the  value,  both  of 
the  imports  and  exports,  had  almost  doubled 
during  this  reign.'j'     This,  however,  was  not 


•  Smollet's  Stetement  for  1^60,  vol.  5.  p.  387,  &c.  Since  (be  com- 
mencemcDt  of  the  war  Sn  1755,  the  number  of  French  ships  of  wmr 
taken  and  destroyed  amonnted  to  84,  and  their  guns  to  3436 :  that  of 
the  English  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Frencb,was  only  nine  ships  of 
war,  and  216  guns.    SmoHet^s  Statement,  5.  p.  399,  &c. 

•f  Imports  in  1727,  theyear  of  the  accession  of  George  II.    6,798,908 
Imports  in  1760 10,683,595 

Exports  in  1727 9,553,043 

Exports  in  1760 16,665,278 

Vide  Mac  Arthur's  Financial  and  Political  Facts,  table  3.  append. 

p.  274,  &c. 

The  French  privateers  greatly  annoyed  the  British  trade.    B^- 

tireen  Jnne  1st,  1756,  and  June  Ist,  1760,  they  had  taken  2539 
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the  effect  of  any  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment :  on  the  contrary,  the  necessities  of  the 
state  obliged  the  legislature  to  burden  trade 
urith  accumulated  imposts.  Its  increase  must, 
therefore,  be  ascribed  to  the  natural  progress 
of  industry  and  adventure,  stimulated  by  a 
constantly  accumulating  capital.*.  War, 
ivhich  naturally  impedes  the  commerce  of 
other  nations,  opened  new  channels  to  that 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  augmentation  of 
her  trade  enabled  her  to  carry  on  the  contest 
at  such  an  enormous  expence.f  The  influx 
of  money  which  it  occasioned  %vas  every 
ivhere  felt,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  and 
displayed  in  works  of  public  as  well  as  private 
utility  and  ornament.  The  suburbs  were 
greatly  extended,  and  adorned  with  elegant 
houses .;  and  Westminster  Bridge  was  built  at 
the  expence  of  *£389,000.  defrayed  by  parlia- 


British  ships,  incloding  78  privateers.  In  the  same  space  of  time  the 
British  craisen  bad  captured  only  944  of  their  Yessels,  inclading  S4S 
privateers,  and  many  fishing  boats,  &c.  of  trifling  valoe.  This  dis- 
parity in  the  number  of  captures  was  the  consequence  of  the  depressed 
•tale  of  the  French,  and  the  flparisbing  state  of  finglish  commerce. 
Smollet,  5.  p.  249. 

•  Nothing  is  more  self  evident  than  that  an  increased  capital  affords 
the  means  of  increasing  trade.  A  person,  who  by  traffic  has  accumur 
lated  a  large  capital,  possesses  one  of  the  most  effectual  ineaos  of 
extending  his  business. 

f  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1*755  was  af  9,238,876.  and  in  1760, 
,510,683,595.  Value  of  exports  in  1755,  ^1«,7 17,838.  ditto  In  1760, 
j^|e,665,878.    Vide  Mac  Arthur,  table  3.  append,  p.  875. 
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xMnt.  But  nothiog  aflforded  a  greater  proof 
of  the  flaurishing  state  of  trade  thaa  the 
laoiiity  with  which  loans  were  negociated  fov 
government :  the  sums  of  eighteen^  ninetem* 
and  even  twenty-two  millions,  raised  in  the 
two  last  jears  of  this  and  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  by  a  f^w  merchants  of  London, 
at  a  very  short  notice,  s^re  instances  of  com- 
mercial opulence  nnprecedented  in  the  his* 
tery  of  nations. 

The  progress  of  letters  and  arts  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  commerce  and  the  influx 
df  %vealth.  Astronomy,  and  other  branches 
of  the  mathematics,  ^vere  illustrated  by 
Halley,  Sand^^rson,  Maclaurin,  Simpson,  and 
others.  Chemistry  received  various  improve* 
ments.  Architecture  became  a  favourite  study, 
and  magnificent  edifices  were  erected  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom.  Sculpture  was 
also  successfully  cultivated;  and  British 
geniqs,  which  had  in  the  article  of  painting 
been  long  deemed  a  barren  soil,  produp^ 
several  artid:tsofdis|;ipgi|ishi;|[^  pj^rit.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  well  known 
names  of  Hogarth,  Hayoian,  Wootoi^,  S^y- 
iTiour,  Lambert,  the  Smiths,  Scot,  Ramsey, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Xittle  progress 
Mf^B  yet  |»a4e  in  hilM^orical  painting;  but 
the  art  of  engraving  was  brought  to  con- 
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snierable  ipeiffectioh  by  Str&Age,  <7rignioii, 
and  other  arfists.  Music  was  also  greatly 
encoaraged^  tlioijgh  cultivated  chiefly  by 
ibreigners.  Some  Englishmen,  however,  dis- 
trngoiBhed  thenlselves  by  their  musieal  talents. 
Several  public  institutions  evinced  the  im« 
proving  taste  of  the  nation:  the  British  Mu- 
siftitB  was9  established  in  Montague  house;  and 
ifbe  Atitiquarian  Society,  as  ^^11  as  the  Marine 
Society,  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
turer, and  Commerce,  dMe  their  establishment 
Ifom'tfais  reign. 

'Emditiou  andtgdnins  were  eminently  dis- 
played in  a  numbdr  df  literary  performances; 
^nd  the  English  ivHters  begbn  to  be  distin- 
gttfsfaed  by  elegance  of  diction,  as  well  as  by 
titi^n^th  of  argument  and  philosophical  in- 
'V^tigatioki.  Many  ingenious  treatises,  in 
metaphysics  and  morality,  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Theology  could  boast  of  a  Sher- 
lock, a  'Hoadley,  a  Warburton,  and  a  Watts. 
The  medical  art  was  developed  in  the  essaya 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,  in  the  works  of 
tbe  clas^icd  Friend,  the  elegaut  Mead,  and 
Other  philosophieaLpbysieians.  In  the  Belles 
'Lett res,  genius  spontaneously  arose,  and, 
'tvitfaout  the  patronage  of  .any  distinguished 
Msecaenas,  flourished  under  the  auspices  of  a 
<generousi public,  disposed  to  encourage  lite- 
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rary  merit.     Chesterfield,   Richardson,   and 
others,  acquired  celebrity  by  the  elegance  of 
their  prose   writings;   and   Britain,   at  this 
period,  was  fertile  in  poetry.     Among  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  poetical 
writings  may  be  mentioned  Akenside,  Arm- 
strong,   Mason,  Gray,  the  Whiteheads,  the 
M^hartons,  &c.     Young,  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,   and  Watts,    already   mentioned, 
inlisted  the  muses  into  the  service  of  religion. 
Thomson,  the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  displayed 
a  luxuriancy  of  genius  in  painting  the  bean- 
ties  of  nature,  and,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  shall  be  read,   his   works  will  be 
perused  with  delight.     But,  above  all  the 
rest,   the   name  of   Pope  stands  eminently 
conspicuous :   his  smoothly   flowing  diction 
and    harmonious   versification   will   immor^ 
talize  his-memory  as  the  prince  of  the  English 
poets.     Perhaps  few  of  the  dramatic  writings 
of  this  period  will  stand  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  posterity.     But  the  stage  could  boast 
of  many  excellent   actors;   and  the  art  of 
theatrical  exhibition  was  carried  to  the  acme 
of  perfection  by  the  celebrated  Garrick,  who, 
in  that  respect,  greatly  surpassed  all  his  pre- 
decessors of  this,  and  perhaps,  every  o^her 
nation. 
The  improvement  of  the    human    mind. 
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however  conspicuous  in  a  great  number  of 
individuals,  was  not  sufficiently  general  to 
have  any  great  influence  on  popular  man- 
uers.  That  luxury  in  dress,  in  equipages, 
in  furniture,  &c.  should  increase  with  the 
influx  of  wealth,  is  a  natural  effect.  Luxury, 
indeed,  when  properly  regulated,  is  the  basis 
of  commerce  and  the  stimulus  of  industry. 
Cut,  among  those  classes  of  people  whose 
minds  are  uncultivated,  luxury,  instead  of 
being  refined  into  elegance,  sinks  into  brutal 
sensuality.  About  the  middle  of  this  reign, 
imaiorality»  among  the  lower  orders,  had  ar- 
rived almost  at  its  highest  pitch.  To  produce 
this  lamentable  efl*ect,  the  low  price  of  that 
baleful  compound,  called  gin,  had  a  powerful 
tendency;  and  the  populace  of  London  lived 
in  an  almost  continual  intoxication,  to  the 
ntter  ruin  of  industry  and  all  moral  de- 
cency.*. The  legislature,  however,  by  judi- 
cious regulations  respecting  distilleries,  taxes 
on  spirituous  liquors,  and  licences  to  pub- 
licans, put  a  check  to  the  growing  evil,  and 


-*  Dr.  Smollet  lays,  that,  at  many  hoosei  la  London,  boardi  were 
aet  ap  to  give  public  notice,  that  a  persoa  might  get  drook  for  a 
peany,  dead  drank  for  two  pence,  and  be  farnished  with  itraw  for 
flothlflf  s  and  that  io  those  infamous  places  of  rendezYons,  cellan 
were  proTided,  and  littered  with  straw,  into  which  numbers  of  Intoxi- 
cated wretches  were  dragged,  and  left  crowded  together  in  aatate  of 
inseaiibility,,  till  sleep  enabled  them  to  renew  the  scenes  of  riot  and 
debaackery. 
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prodhioed  a  great  amelioradon  of  the  national 

i!norak  before  the  end  :of  the  nign. 
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Such,  as  it  hasJMt  been 'described,  wu^tbe 

state  of  ^e  British  empire  in  arms  and  in 

arts,  in  finances  and ^comoieroe,  when 'Geofge 

TIL  ascended  the  throne.     Tbe^nstion,  tn*- 

umpbant  abroad^  and  united  at  borne,  bad 

'attained  to  the  ^highest   pitoh    of  ^military 

glory,    and  to  an  extraordinai^y  degree  df 

polhtcai  prosperity ;  and  the  monarch  |>M^ 

seized   all    the   qualificaftions    that  ^nature, 

education,    and  ^fortune  could    bestow,    iit 

order  to   render  his  reign  'illa49trious.     43e 

was  then  in  ^the  <bloom  of  yoitlb,  ^in   the 

twenty 'third  year  *of  -his  age,*  and  the  dff- 

-apTing'^f  a  ^parent  -whohad-baen  4he-delight 

of  the  <pGople.    ^Having  no  .interest  distinct 

^rom  that  of  his  subjects,  he  .possessed  their 


•  €te«t|^'III.  wuttMn  4tli  Jiue».  l7S8y  vai^pcocUiiicd  kv^ 
«6lli»Octebcr,'1160,  iMUTi«d.liie  pnii«CM  Cfaulotle  of  MecUcoboij{^ 
Strelitz,  September  Stb,  )761,aDd  «r|u  crowBcd  Scjitcmbctm,  ITSi. 
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.  united  affections ;  and  his  personal  character 
was  calculated  to  raise  their  most  sanguine 
^cpectations.  The  reign  of  this  monarch, 
comprising  a  period  distinguished  by  revolu* 
tions  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  wholly 
unprecedented,  would  require  many  volumes 
to  particularize  all  the  transactions  that  will 
render  it  peculiarly  interesting  to  posterity. 
These,  indeed,  have  already  einployed  many 
able  pens,  and  will  undoubtedly  employ  many 
more.^  The  vast  maqhine  of  European 
politics,  during  this  reign,  has  been  the 
subject  of  incessant  investigation ;  and  the 
events  arising  from  its  complicated  move** 
ments,  have  been  minutely  and  repeatedly 
detailed  in  numerous  publications.  All, 
therefore,  that  is  necessary,  and,  indeed,  all 
that  can  be  attempted  in  this  historical  com- 
pendium, is  to  exhibit  the  outlines  of  the 
picture :  these  will  escape  the  wreck  of  time 
when  the  colouring  shall  fade,  and  become 
aninteresting  to  posterity. f 

The  sudden  death  of  George  IL  at  so  criti- 
cal a  juncture,  filled  his  German  allies  with 

*  Betidcf  general  liiitories  of  £oglaod,  &c.  see  hiitories  of  the 
rdgB  of  Geo^e  III.  by  Beliliam«  Macfarlao,  and  Biwet,  Yarioat 
^torici  of  tbe  Freoeh  revolatioo,  and  a  nttmber  of  other  workf, 
yvUtaMI  both  \m  Boglaftdaiid  Fraace. 

f  For  a  more  circaoittaotlal  aoeonnt  of  tbe  most  important  part  of 
this  reiga,  tee  tbe  aathor'i  General  History  of  Europe  from  the  peace 
•r  178S  to  the  month  of  May,  ISIO,  pnblUhed  ia  t  voli.  8vo.  by  Long* 
au»  Hant,  Recs,  Ofmc,  aad  Brown,  JLondooi  1810. 

VOL.  n.  So 
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consternatioii.  They  saw  themselves  deprived 
of  their  sole  support  at  a  time  when  they 
found  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  pre- 
ponderating force  of  their  enemies,  and  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  his  suc- 
cessor. The  conduct  of  George  III.  however, 
sooo  dispelled  their  alarms.  Convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining  peace, 
he  resolved  that  the  death  of  his  predecessor 
should  not  relax  the  operations  of  the  national 
arms.  The  whole  force  of  the  empire  was 
exerted  with  vigour,  and  its  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful. Pondicherry,  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  French  in  India,. and  defended  by  Lsdly,* 
one  of  their  bravest  generals,  was,  after  suffer^ 
ing  all  the  rigours  of  famine,  compelled  to 
jao.  letb,  surrender  to  colonel  Coote,  assisted 
A.  D.  1761.  ]^y  ^j|g  co-operation  of  admiral 
Stevens.  The  same  year  the  island  of  Bel- 
leisle,  near  the  coast  of  France,  was  reduced 
by  general  Hodgson  and  commodore  Keppel. 
Before-  the  end  of  the  year  his  mayesty 
espoused  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz,  whose  virtuous  and  amiable 
conduct  has  amply  justified  his  choice;  and 


«  Geoeral  Lally  was  a  UBilre  of  Ireland,  and  a  soldier  of  fortvae. 
The  batteries  were  opened  against  PoDdicberrjr  Dec.  8th,  1700,  about 
midnight. 
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soon  after  her  arrival,  the  ceremony  of  the 

sept.«ad,      coronation    was    performed   witd 

A.  D.  1761.    great  magnificence  in  Westminster 

In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Pitt,  i^'ho  had  so 
ably  conducted  the  war  against  France, 
having  received  authentic  information  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  Spain,  proposed  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war  against  that 
kingdom.  His  advice,  however,  was  over- 
ruled in  the  council ;  all  the  members  of 
which,  excepting  his  brother-in-law,  earl 
Temple,  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Mr. 
Pitt,  now  finding  his  influence  on  the  decline, 
resigned  his  ofiice,  and  received  a  pension  of 
three  thousan4  pounds  per  aim.  to  be  con- 
tinued for  three  liyes,  and  a  title  was  con- 
ferred on  his  lady  and  her  issue. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  produced  no 
alteration  in  public  measures:  the  plans 
which  he  had  previously  concerted,  were 
rigorously  executed,  and  the  whole  political 
machine  was  kept  in  motion  by  the  impulse 
which  he  had  given  to  all  its  parts.  The 
accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  and  the  justness 
of  his  views,  soon  became  manifest  :  the 
famous  family  compact  between  the  two 
g^reat  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
rendered  .a  rupture  with  Spain  unavoidable, 
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Jul.  4iii,      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  accordingly  declared 
A.  D.  i7«.    against  that  kingdom* 

Great  Britain  had  now  to  contend  with 
the  unbroken  force  of  a  new  enemy  ;  but 
increased  opposition  served  only  to  stimulate 
her  activity,  and  multiply  her  triumphs.  The 
Havannab,  the  strongest  and  most  important 
place  which  Spain  possessed  in  the  West 
Indies,  was,  after  a  siegb  of  two  months  and 
eight  days,  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  British 
armament,  commanded  by  admiral  Pococke, 
and  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  While  Great 
Britain  was  triumphant  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  she  had  still  further  cause  of  exal- 
tation in  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne. 
Aug.  wih,  George  Frederick  Augustus,  prince 
A,  5.  lies,  ^f  Wales,  came  into  the  world  in  a 
moment  of  national  triumph.  The  Hermione, 
a  large  Spanish  register  ship,  homeward  bound 
from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  had  been  captured  by 
the  English  cruizeni.  The  cargo,  consisting 
of  silver,  &c.  was  valued  at  a  million  sterling; 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  this  treasure 
was  triumphantly  carried  through  the  city  to 
the  Bank  at  the  very  hour  in  which  his  royal 
highness  was  born.  In  the  East,  as  well  as 
the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  possessions  were 
attacked  with  success  ;  the  rich  and  import- 
ant city  of  Manilla  was  reduced  by  admiral 
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Cornish  and  general  Draper ;  and  the  enemy 
was  convinced,  that  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  globe  were  not  secure  from  the  British 
arms.^  But  the  misfortunes  of  Spain  did 
not  alleviate  those  of  France.  Gen.  Monck- 
ton,  lord  Rollo,  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  con- 
tinued a  successful  train  of  operations  against 
the  French  West  India  islands.  Martinique, 
although  deemed  impregnable,  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
this  important  conquest  being  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin* 
cent,  and  Other  islands  of  inferior  note,  the 
French  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  their 
total  expulsion  from  the  West  Indies. 

In  order  to  counteract  these  misfortunes, 
which  had  attended  the  family  compact,  the 
house  of  Bourbon  employed  its  last  resource* 
This  was  the  invasion  of  Portugal — a  king- 
dom  which  commercial  connexions,  and  poli« 
tical  alliance,  had  placed  under  the  peculiar 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  This  expedient 
had  the  desired  effect,  as  it  certainly  embar- 
rassed the  British  government,  which  found 
it  necessary  to  send  considerable  armaments 
to  Portugal.  In  Germany  the  war  was  still 
continued  with   vigour.     Prince  Ferdinand 

*  Manilla  it  a  rieh  and  commercial  city.    It  iau  long  bcea 
/•r  the  tiade  wliidi  It  carries  an  between  China  and  Meaioo. 
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displayed,  on  every  oqcasion,  tha  talents  of  a 
consummate  general ;  and  the  courage  of  the 
marquis  of  Granby  rendered  him  the  idol  of 
the  British  soldiery,  and  the  glory  of  the 
nation.  The  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  same 
time,  by  his  consummate  courage  and  mili«- 
tary  sl^il),  insisted  ^ll  the  efforts  of  Austria, 
Russia,  apd  Sweden,  and  excited  tiye  astonish* 
ment  of  ^1  Europe.  All  the^e  operations, 
however,  these  marches  apd  countermarches 
of  conte^jling  armies,  the  blpody  battles  and 
des.tr uctive. sieges,  of  which  »  circumstantial 
jdejtail  wpuld  fi)l  nupnerQUs  vplum/es,  ^s  they 
produced  no  decisive  .efie.cts,  are^  at  thi$  time, 
of  little  importance  iii  history.  It  suffices  to 
;iay,  that  the  Brittish  governpiept  judioiously 
reived  to  put  ^q  end  to  »  bloody  and 
jruinou^^war,  in  which  victory  prod^ped  no 
permanent  adv^ptag?.  Thed^fe^on  of  Rus* 
sia  from  the  conf^eracy  fonpefl^.. against 
Prussia,  facilitatc^d  thl^  restoratiqp  pf  peace 
on  the  continent.*  Tb|e  bouse  of  Bourbon, 
jit  the  sametim^i  W^^^P  such  prppqsals  as 
the  British  ininistry  .de.e^ned  admi^ib|e.  A 
F€b..ioth,  treaty  pf  peape  was  concluded  be- 
AD.  176S.    tveen.his   Prijfcannic  majesty  and 

*  Peler  III.  aicended  the  throne  of  Rtmia  on  the  death  of  the 
jCjcarioa  Elizabeth,  Jan.  5th^  1762^  imd  immedialclj  coododed  « 
pCKpe  w>th  the  klo^  of  Pi^i^ia. 
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the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  to  which  the 
king  of  Portugal  acceded.  Canada^  with  the 
islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and 
St.  John,  with  East  and  West  Florida,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi, 
were  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  West 
Tiidie^,  the  islands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grena- 
'dillas  wei*e  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  : 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  and 
Deseada,  were  restored  to  France,  and  Cuba 
to  Spain.  The  English  quitted  their  preten- 
^ions  to  the  neutral  island  of  St.  Lucia,  and 
granted  to  the  French  the  small  islands  of  St. 
Peter  and  Miquelon,  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland.^ The  French  renounced  their 
pretensions  to  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, Dominica,  and  "Tobago.  In  Africa, 
England  retaiaed  the  island  of  Senegal,  and 
restoted  Goree  to  France,  f  In  the  East 
Indies,  all  the  places  taken  from  the  French 
were  restored,  on  condition  that  they  should 
BOt  maintain  either  forts  or  forces  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal.     The  city  of  Manilla,  with 


*  These  islanda,  aod  even  Newfqiindlaiid  itself,  are  of  qo  o^tier 
value  tban  for  the  poovenieDces  which  they  afford  doring  the  liihiiiy 


f  The  island  of  Senegal  is  of  far  more  traloe  than  Goree,  as  it  gave 
to  the  English  nearly  the  whole  monopoly  of  (he  gum  trad^  In  th^l 
conatry. 
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its  appendages,  was  restored  to  the  Spaniard*, 
who,  in  return,  confirmed  to  the  English  the 
right  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
on  the  coHht  of  Mexico.    In  Germany,  after 
an  immense  effusion  of  blood,  and  expendi** 
ture  of  money,  and  after  innumerable  scenes 
of  carnage,  rapine,  and  devastation,  the  peace 
was  conctuded  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
restitution.     The  same  principle  was  also 
jidmitted  in  the  treaty  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.    Thus  ended  a  war  the  most  glo- 
rious in  the  British  annals — a  war  in  whidi 
the  nation  had  attained  the  summit  of  politic 
cal  greatness,  and  a  degree  of  commercial 
opulence  unknown  in  former  ages. 
.    From  this  period  the  British  empire  enjoyed 
several   years  of  unprecedented  prosperity* 
Some  dbtnesiic  troubks  arose,  but  these  were 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nation.   John  Wilkes,  esq.  member 
of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  was  rendered 
conspicuous  by  two  papers  which  he  bad 
written  :  one  was  entitled  the  ^'  North  Briton, 
No.45;"  and  the  other  an  **  Essay  on  Woman/' 
By  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  three  tnessengers  entered  his  house,  and 
seized  his  person.     Being  carried  before  the 
secretaries  for  examination,  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  but  afterwards  liberated  by  a^ 
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writ  of  haheoi  corpus.  Mr.  Wilkes  com- 
plained,  that  the  privil^reg  of  parliament 
bad  been  violated  by  the  seizure  of  his  papers, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  his  person.  Both 
bouses,  however,  concurred  in  voting  the 
^*  North  Briton,  No.  45/'  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  seditions  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman.  The  order  tvas 
executed,  but  not  vrithoot  great  opposition 
by  the  populace.  And  another  prosecution 
was  commenced  against  him  for  his  *^  Essay 
on  Woman,^'  which  was  deemed  scandalous 
and  profane.  Mr.  Wilkes  then  withdrew  to 
the  continent ;  and  being  expelled  the  House 
of  Commons,  wasaftenvard  outlawed. 

While  the  minds  of  the  people  were  agi- 
tated by  these  trifling  disputes,  events  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  were  in  embrio. 
The  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  total  expul'* 
aion  of  the  French  from  the  North  American 
continent,  seemed  to  have  completely  secured 
tbe  British  empire  in  that  part  of  the  globe ; 
bnt  the  consequences  of  thiese  triumphs  shew 
the  fallacy  of  promising  appearances,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  political  views.  So  long  as 
France  retained  possession  of  Canada,  the 
American  c6lonies,  overawed  by  the  presence 
of  that  formidable  neighbour,  steadily  adhered 
to  Great  Britain,  from  whom  they  eypected 
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jind  had  ahtays  received  protection.  But  no 
sooner  were  tbey  delivered  from  their  appr^ 
.bensions  of  the  French,  than  thej  began  to 
rform  more  aspiring  views,  and  to  consider 
thjemselves  as  capable  of  asserting  fheir  own 
independence.  The  situation  of  affairs  be- 
tween the  parent  state  and  the  colonies,  gave 
rise  to  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  being 
referred  to  the  sword,  produced  a  series  of 
calamities,  and  finally  rent  the  British  empire 
asunder.  Great  Britain  had,  during  the  late 
war,;  been  at  an  enormous  expence  in  protect* 
ing  the  colonies,  and  it  was  just  that  thej 
should  contribute  towards  her  reimburse- 
ments.^ The  sums  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  raise  for  the  public  service, 
used  to  be  determined  in  the  provincial 
aidsemblies;  but  this  system  was  found  bj 
experience  to  be  attended  with  dday,  and 
.want  of  unanimity.  From  these  cfrcum* 
stances  the  British  parliament  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  over 
the  colonies  as  over  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
especially  in  regard  to  taxation.  But  the 
.coloiiMts  refused  to  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  an  assembly  to  which  they  sent  no 


*  Tbe  Americani,  and  tbe^  minority  in  the  Brifiih  paiiianeat* 
^••erted  (hat  America  bad  contribnted  more  than  her  JQSt  proportiofi 
•f-expenpei  In  tjie  late  war.  Marshy)*!  Life  of  Washini^on,  S.  p.  109. 
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representatives.  Tbe  British  parliament,  bow- 
ever,  insisting  on  the  right,  passed  an  act  for 
M«rcJi»,  levying  a  duty  on  stamps  in  tbe 
A.  D.  1765.  jyf^pjjj  American  colonies.  This 
iivas  no  sooner  known  in  America  than  the 
whole  country  was  in  a  ferment.  The  act 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  and 
indignation:  several  violent  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  its  operation;  and  associ- 
ations were  formed  in  the  different  provinces, 
by  which  the  people  bound  themselves  not  to 
import  or  purchase  any  British  manufactures 
till  that  act  should  be  repealed.  The  colonies 
also  established  committees^  and  from  these 
committees  appointed  deputies  to  meet  in 
congress  at  New  York.  They  assembled  to« 
gether  in  the  month  of  October,  1765,  and 
this  was  tbe  first  congress  that  was  held  io 
North  America. 

These  commotions  in  America  excited 
great  alarm  in  England,  and  his  Majesty 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  his  ministers.  .  The 
marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
George  Grenville ;  and  some  of  his  lordship's 
friends  succeeded  ta  the  vacant  places.  The 
1^1^^  ,0^  American  stamp  act  was  repealed,  a 
A.  D.  1766.  measure  in  which  the  new  ministry 
concurred.  The  integrity  and  the  disinterested 
patriotism  of  the  marquis  of   Rockingbany 
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tvere  productive  of  several  measures  tending^ 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  ha^'e  con* 
secrated  his  name  to  posterity.  But  bis  ad- 
ministration ^as  only  of  short  continuance, 
joiy  SI,  The  duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed 
^D.n«6.    gpgj  ^^^   ^f  jjjg  treasury,  in  the 

room  of  the  marquis,  the  earl  of  Shelburne, 
secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond;  Charles  Townshend,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  soon 
after  created  earl  of  Chatham,  was  made 
lord  privy  seal.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  any  long  duration;  and 
various  changes  soon  took  place.  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend,  who  possessed  great  abilities 
and  eloquence,  made  a  considerable  figure 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  parliament; 
but  was  snatched  from  the  political  theatre 
by  death.  The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer was  then  conferred  on  lord  North, 
who  afterwards  became  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  obtained  considerable  ascendency 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs.^ 


«  In  the  y«ar  176S,  Mr.  Wilkct  relarned  from  Fraiite,  where  he 
had  mided  sometime.  Bot  being  again  elected  member  for  Middle^ 
•ex,  he  w«f  a  aecond  time  expelled  the  home,  and  suffered  a  Ing 
impriionmeot  io  cootfeqoence  of  the  TeVdicts  given  againti  htm,  la 
1771,  (he  term  of  his  imprisonment  being  expired,  he  was  repcatedlj 
elected  by  the  freeholders  of  Mi^ldlesex  j  bat  his  election  wasaonnllcd 
Vy  the  house.  At  length  he  was  permitted  to  take  his  seat  withoaC 
op|>ositloB.  In  conseqnence  of  this  affair,  general  warrants  wtra 
declared  illegal  i  and  thns  was  decided  a  qoaitioD  of  no  mall  ia- 
portaoee  la  the  laws  of  a  free  ceoatry, 
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After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  tranquil- 
lity was  restored  in  AmeriGa;  and  every  thing 
promised  a  continuanee  of  the  union  subsist- 
ing between  the  parent  state  and  the  colonies. 
But  a  new  attempt  of  the  British  parliament 
to  tax  the  Americans,  notwithstanding  the  ill 
success  of  the  stamp  act,  rekindled  the  flame 
which  had  so  happily  subsided.     Governor 
Pownal,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  the  colonists,  warned  the  house 
of  the  danger  of  driving  them  to  extremities. 
*'lt  is/'  said  he,  ^'a  fact  which  this  house 
^^  ought  tf>  be  apprized  of  iti  all  its  extent, 
^'that  the  people  of  America,  universally, 
'*  unitedly,  and  unalterably,  are  resolved  not 
*^  to  submit  to  any  internal  tax,    imposed 
^fupon   them  by  any  legislature,  in  which 
*^  they  have  not  a.share  by  representatives  of 
*'  their  own  election/'     He  further  added— 
**  This  claim  must  not  be  understood  as  if  it 
*'  were  only  the  pretences  of  party  leader^ 
*^and  demagogues—as  if  it  were  only  the 
^^  visions  of  speculative  enthusiasts — as  if  it 
^^  were  the  mere  ebullition  of  a  Miction  which 
*^  must  subside— as  if  it  were  only  temporary 
**and    partial: — it    is    the  cool    deliberate 
^*  principled  maxim  of  every  man  of  business 
^4n  the  country/'    The  event  Terified  the 
accuracy  of  these  observations,  which,  had 
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they  met  with  sufficient  attentimi,  migbt 
have  .prevented  an  ocean  of  calamities.  Bat, 
unfortunately,  the*  science  of  politics  is  in 
many  cases  no  more  than  conjecture :  the 
errors  of  statesmen  may,  therefore^  admit  of 
many  excuses,  as  the  merit  of  political  specu- 
lations can  be  verified  only  by  experiment,  of 
wiiich  the  result  is  often  widely  different  from 
expectation. 

Notwithstanding    the    representations    of 

governor  Pownal,  an  act  was  passed  the  same 

year,  for  laying  certain  duties  on 

A.  D.  1767*  ,  A         •  1  • 

paper,  glass,  tea,  &c.  imported  into 
the  American  colonies.^  About  two  years 
after,  however,  all  these  duties  were  repealed, 
except  that  on  tea;  but,  as  it  was  not  the 
amount  of  the  imposts,  but  the  right  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  levy  money  on 
America  that  was  the  isubject  of  dispute,  the 
repeal  of  some  of  the  taxes  could  answer  no 
purpose  80  long  as  any  other  remained.*]' 

The  dispute  between  ihe  parent 

A.  D. 1773. 

country  and  the  colonies  still  sub- 
sisting, the  measures  that  were  taken  brought 
matters  at  length  to  a  crisis.     Three  ships,* 


*  In  conteqaence  of  this  act  (he  Americans  resolved,  in  the  follov« 
iBf  year,  not  to  Inport  any  British  goods  ezcejpt  those  that  were  of  the 
greatest  necessity.    Marsh.  Life  of  Washington,  2.  p«  109»  &c._ 

^  Marsh.  Life  of  Washington,  2.  p.  17S. 
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laden  with  tea,  being  sent  to  Boston  in  the 
month  of  December,  the  Americans  resolved 
to  hinder  it  from  being  landed,  as  the  surest 
means  of , preventing  its  consumption.^  A 
mnmber  of  men,  disguised  like  Mohawk  in^ 
dians,  boarded  these  ships,  and,  in  a  few 
hours,  discharged  their  cargoes  of  tea  into 
the  sea,  without  doing  anj  other  damage,  or 
oiTering  any  injurj  to  the  captains  or  crews. 
Outrages  of  the  same  nature  took  place,  on 
similar  occasions,  in  several  other  ports;  and 
the  masters  of  many  of  the  tea  ships,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  like  danger,  took  the  prudent 
resolution  of  returning  immediately  to  Eng- 
land with  their  cargoes. 

In  consequence  of  these  violent  proceedings, 
March  sist,  ^^  ^^^  ^Y^  passed  in  £ngland  for 
A.  D.  1774.  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
another,  soon  after,  for  regulating  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  bay.  Thes^  measures 
so  exasperated  the  Americans,  that  provincial 
meetings  were  every  where  held,  and  the 
different  colonies  entered  into  an  agreement, 
by  which  they  solemnly  bound  themselves  to 
suspend  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. - 
They  also  appointed  deputies  to  attend  at  a 


*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  beginnini^  o?  these  disputes  wp  Gor- 
don's Hist,  of  the  An^erican  war.    YoL  1.  p.  900,  &c. 
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general  oongress*  which  was  opeoed  at  Phiht- 
delphia  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  con- 
sisted of  fifty-two  members,  who  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  king,  and  addresses  to  tha 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

Some  measures  were  now  proposed  in  tha 
British  parliament  for  putting  a  stop  to  the 
ferment  which  pervaded  the  col6nies.     The 
great  earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  been  long  in 
an  infirm  state  of  health,  came  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  expressed,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  his  disapprobation  of  the  system  pur- 
sued  in  regard  to  America.^    He  also  made 
a  motion  for  recalling  the  troops  from  Boston, 
as  a  measure  which  ought  to  be,  instantly 
adopted,  and  insisted  that  an  hour  of  delay 
in  conciliating  the  colonies  might  produce 
years  of  calamity.     Fatal  experience  Terified 
the  observation.    The  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-ei^t  against  eighteen; 
and  the  methods  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  promoting  an  accommodation 
met  with  a  similar  fate.    A  motion,  indeed, 
was  afterwards  made  by  lord  North,  for  sus- 
pending the  exerciseof  the  right  of  taxation 
in  America,  claimed  by  the  British  parliament 
in  all  the  colonies,  that  should,  in  their  general 

•  VldeBditaynMifeorawtlisn. 
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assemblies,  raiae  such  contributions  as  should 
be  approTcd  bj  his  majesty  in  parliament. 
This  motion  was  carried ;  but,  on  being  com* 
mnnieated  to  some  of  the  proi^incial  ass^n* 
blies,  it  was  by  diem  rejected  as  delusive  and 
nasatisfactory,  and  calculated  only  to  pro- 
mote, disunion  in  the  colonies.*  The  petition 
from  the  congress  was  ordered,  by  his  majesty, 
to  be  laid  before  parliament ;  and  Dr.  Frank-' 
Un,  with  two  other  agents,  solicited  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
behalf  of  the  colonies ;  but  the  application 
ifas  rejected,  it  being  alleged  that  the  Ame* 
ricaxi  congress  was  an  illegal  assembly. 

Such  was  the  gradual  progress  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies  daring  the  long  space  of  ten  years, 
which  elapsed  between  the  passing  of  the 
stamp  act  in  1765,  and  the  commencement 
of  those  direful  hostilities  which  terminated 
in  the  final  separation  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  empire.  But  to  form  a  just 
view  of  the  affair,  it  is  requisite  to  observe, 
that  the  perpetual  dependence  of  colonies  on 
the  parent  state  is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  things,  and  contrary  to  all  the  ex- 
perience transmitted  by  history.    All  nations 

*  Ramiey,  1.  p.  165— and  Gordon,  8.  p.  90,  &c. 
VOL.  II.  2    P 
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were  originallj  colonies  one  from  another  ;* 
and  had  they  not  aspired  to  independence, 
the  world  would  have  formed  only  one  poli- 
tical.  community.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
expected  that  colonies,  when  grown  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  will  remain  long  in  a  state 
of  dependence ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
vast  extent  and  increasing  population  and 
opulence *of  Anglo- America,  it  may  be  justly 
concluded,  that  the  stamp  act,  the  tax  upon 
tea,  and  all  the  other  proceedings  of  the 
British  parliament,  were  no  more  than  the 
accelerating  causes  of  an  event  which  must 
have  taken  place  at  one  time  or  other,  and 
probably  at  no  very  distant  period. -f  It  was^ 
indeed,  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  an 
event,  which  was  certain,  should  have  occa- 
sioned so  ruinous  a  contest,  and  such  bloody 
convulsions ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
human  affairs  that  such  a  revolution  should 
be  accomplished  without  a  violent  and  san- 
guinary struggle. 

After  developing  the  nature  and  causes  of 
a  war  which  dismembered  the  British  empire, 

*  The  Cartha^iaiaos  were  a  colony  of  Phflenicians.  Man  of  the 
Greek  states,  at  least  the  nilio]^  part  of  tbem,  were  colonies  from 
l^ypt.  The  deductioo  inight  be  carried  through  the  history  of  all 
nations,  all  of  them  being  colonies  from  the  original  stock  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kapbrates. 

f  This  must  one  day  be  the  case  with  the  Spanish  and  Portogacse 
colonies :  both  of  these  have,  at  different  tiacs,  discovered  a  spirit  of 
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it  suffices  briefly  to  mention  the  principal 
transactions  which  led  to  such  a  result,  with- 
out entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  naval 
and  military  operations,  consisting  only  of  a 
repetition  of  scenes  divested  of  novelty,  and 
almost  of  interest,  by  the  frequency  of  his- 
torical description.  Hostilities  were  com- 
menced in  New  England,  where  general  Gage 
dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  some 
Aprij  igth,  military  stores  collected  at  Concord. 
A. a  1775.  T^jj^y  succeeded  in  their  design; 
but  were  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  sixty-five  killed,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  wounded,  and  twenty  made  pri- 
soners.* Numerous  bodies  of  the  American 
militia  immediately  invested  the  town  of 
Boston,  where  they  kept  general  Gage  and 
his  troops  closely  blockaded.  All  the  colonies 
prepared  for  war  ;  and  the  new  cdntincntal 
May  lotii,  congress  being  assembled  at  Phila- 
A.  D.  1775.  delphia,  adopted  the  most  vigofops 
measures  for  opposing  the  British  >  govern- 
ment.f     Among  their  first  acts  wer^  resolu* 

iodepeodence :  witness  the  proceedings  of  general  Miranda,  and  the 
transactions  at  Boenos  Ayrcs,  and  in  New  Grenada.  If  Spain  and 
Portngai  should  ever  be  eonqnered  by  France,  this  would  accelerate 
the  independence  of  their  colonies.  For  the  disposition  of  the  Bra- 
zilians, see  Staunton's  China. 

*  The  Americans  lost  between  siity  and  seventy  in  killed  and 
wounded,    Marshall  differs  a  little  from  this  statement.    S.  p.  955. 

-t-  Marshatrs  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  9,  p.  96X. 
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upwards  of  seven  thousand  men,  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  Boston  tind  embark  for  Hali&x, 
leaving  behind  a  considerable  quantitj  of 
artillery  and  stores;  and  general  Washington 
March  17th,  iiumedialely  took  possession  of  the 
A.  a  mo!  town.*  Within  four  months  after 
July  4th,  *b^^  event,  the  congress  formally 
A.  D.  UTft-  declared  the  colonies  independent, 
under  the  titles  of  the    ^^  United   States  of 

America.''t 

About  the  same  time,  commodore  Parker 

and  general  Clinton  made  an   attempt  on 

Cbarlestown,  in  South  Carolina,  but  were 

repulsed    with    considerable    loss.     General 

Howe  being   reinforced  by  a  considerable 

number  of  Highlanders,  and  a  large  body  of 

Hessians  taken  into  British   pay,  now  saw 

himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army. 

The  fleet  was  commanded  by  his  brother, 

vice-admiral  lord  Howe.    Both  the  general 

and  the  admiral  were  invested  with  the  power 

of  granting  pardon  to  those  who  should  lay 

down  their  arms;  but  the  Americans  rejected 

all  offers  of  th^  kind  with  contempt.^     The 

British   commanders,   revolving  to  make  an 


•  Marshall,!  p.  S68. 

-f-  8m  the  reasons  alleged  for  this  measvre,  and  the  preparatton  of 
the  public  for  Us  adoption,  lo  Manball,  2.  p.  467,  &c. 
•f  Id.  «.  p.  491. 
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attempt  on  New  York,  landed  tbeir  forces  on 
Long  Island,  where  tbe  Americans  bad  thrown 
up  some  works,  and  posted  a  large  body  of 
troops.     Several  days  were  employed  in  skir- 
mishes, in  which  the  British   troops   being 
greatly  superior  to  their  enemies  in  skill  and 
discipline,  and  better  provided  with  artillery 
and  every  other  article  of  military  equipment, 
were  invariably  successful.     In  these  actions 
the  Americans  suffered  extremely,  and  fi>und 
it  necessary  to  abandon  their  position.    Gene- 
Jiiiy89th,     ral    Washington    conducted    their 
A.  D.  1776.    j-etygat  ju  ijj^  night  with  consum- 
mate ability.     The  baggage,  stores,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  artillery,  were  conveyed 
to  the  water  side^  embarked,  and  conveyed 
over  the  East  river  to  New  York,  with  such 
secrecy,  order,  and  dispatch,  that  the  British 
army  had  not  perceived  the  least  movement, 
and  were  surprised  in  the  morning  on  seeing 
the  last  of  their  rear  guard  in  their  boats, 
and  out  of  danger.     From  the  morning  of  the 
37th,  till  the  troops  were  completely  extri« 
cated  from  their  perilous  situation  on  the 
39th,  the  fatigues  and  exertions  of  the  Ameri- 
can general,  who  inspected  every  thing  in 
person,  had  be^  incessant.     During  all  that 
time  he  never  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  almost 

continually  on  horseback.* 

I  I     — - — 

■ 1—       .1 —- M  -  -  ■'-     ■  

•  Manhairs  Life  of  WaBbiogtoo,  vol.  S.  p.  519. 
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Jiew  York  was  soon  after  abandoned,  and 
the  rojal  army  gained  several  other  advan- 
tages, which  obliged  Washington  to  retreat 
through  the  Jerseys  to  the  river  Ddaiyare,  a 
distance  of  ninety  miles.  General  Clinton 
Dtc,  8th,  ^nd  Sir  Peter  Parker  obtained  pos* 
A.  D.  1776.  session  of  Rhod^  island,  and,  about 
the  same  time,  the  British  troops  recovered 
the  Jerseys.  The  Americans  were  now  re- 
duced to  a  situation  extremely  critical.  Most 
of  their  strongest  forts  were  taken,  the  term 
for  which  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  had 
been  iolisted  was  about  to  expire,  and  the  rest 
of  their  troops,  who  had  not  fulfilled  the  time 
of  their  service,  were  in  the  most  deplorable 
state,  badly  armed,  and  worse  clothed,  almost 
without  tents,  blankets,  or  utensils  for  dres* 
sing  their  provisions.*  The « whole. number 
with  general  Washington  did  not  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  retreat  through  the  Jerrys 
exceed  four  thousand,  and  they  were  soon 
reduced  by  continual  hardships  to  less  thaa 
three  thousand.  The  annals  of  war  scarcely 
exhibit  a  situation  more  distressing  than  that 
of  this  small  American  band,  dispirited  by 
their  losses  and  fatigues,  retreating  almost 
naked  and  barefooted  in  tb^  piercing  cold 


*  For  a  striking  piclore  of  Cbe  diitretfct  of  ifae  American  amjr* 
and  Um  lUficait  litiiation  of  the  commander  in  chief,  see  Muiball's 
Life  of  WaiUnftoD,  t,  p.  552,  m^  m,  aad  3.  p.  999,  &c.  374,  Sx. 
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of  November  and  December,  before  a  d  i- 
meroa3>  well  appointed,  and  victorious  army. 
Among  the  disting;ui8hing  traito  of  general 
Washington's  character,  maj  be  reckoned 
that  unyielding  firmness  of  mind,  which  re- 
sisted these  accumulated  circumstances  of 
depression.  Undismayed  by  surrounding 
dangers,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  relax  in  his 
exertions ;  but  struggled  against  adverse  for- 
tune, without  ever  appearing  to  despair  of 
the  final  saceess  of  the  contest.  To  his  un- 
conquerable firmness  and  perfect  self-posses* 
sion,  under  the  most  desperate  circumstances, 
America,  in  a  great  measure,  owes  her  inde- 
pendence. At  the  very  time  when  his  affairs 
Dec.«5th,  seemed  dei^rate,  he  crossed  the  De- 
A.  D.  me.  laware,*  in  the  night,  amidst  a  tre- 
mendous storm  of  snow,  hail,  and  rain,  which 
fell  in  prodigious  quantities,  and,  advancing 
to  Trenton,  surprised  a  body  of  Hessians,  of 
whom  he  took  about  a  thousand  prisoners, 
with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  thousand 
stand  of  arms.f  Having  then  recrossed  the 
Delaware,  he  found  himself  in  a  critical  situa- 


•  The  rirer  was  so  impeded  with  ice,  that  the  Americans  did  not 
get  all  their  troops  over  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Marshall, 
S.  p.  616. 

f  The  Anericaas  lott  only  two  men  killed,  two  frozen  to  death, 
and  oQe  officer  and  three  or  fov  privales  made  prisoners.  Marshall, 
S.  p.  618. 
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tion.  The  British  troops  were  collecting  in 
full  force  to  Ibe  attack,  and  oulj  waiied  lor  the 
morning.  But  Washington,,  by  a  masterly 
stroke  of  generaUhip,  defeated  the.  plan.  In 
order  to  conceal  his  retreat  in  the  nighty  he 
caused  a  line  of  fires  to  be  lighted  up  in  the 
front  of  his  camp,  as  an  indication  of  going 
to  rest.  He  then  moved  securely  off  the 
ground  with  his  artillery  and  baggage,  and, 
by  a  circuitous  march  of  eighteen  miles, 
reached  Princetown  in  the  morning,  and  car- 
ried the  British  post  at  that  place.* 

During  these  transactions  the  Americans 
began  to  make  some  exertions  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land.  The  system  of  non-importation, 
which  preceded  the  war,  had  caused  through- 
out the  country  a  great  scarcity  of  manu- 
factured goods,  which  was  afterivards  severely 
felt,  especially  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  for  the 
troops.^  The  Americans,  however,  by  fitting 
out  numerous  privateers,  and  other  small 
vessels,  foimd  means  to  remedy,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  by  the  multitude  of  their  cap- 


♦  Marshall,  2.  p.  626. 

f  The  non-importation  ^green\ehU  bad  left  America  so  deiCitate  of 
European  goods,  that  when  coog^ress  proceeded  to  raise  an  army,  the 
whole  coontry  scarcely  afforded  the  clothes  and  blankets  Decenary  for 
its  use.    Marshairi  life  of  Wosbi ogton,  8.  p.  Sin 
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tures,  this  inconvenience,  which  had  pressed 
so  heavily  on  all  classes  of  people,  but  most 
of  all  on  the  army.*  Another  evil  of  tre- 
mendous magnitude  was  also  removed  by  the 
care  of  general  Washington.  Inoculation 
for  the  small-pox  bad  hitherto  been  little 
known  and  seldom  practised  in  the  western 
world,  and  almost  from  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  war  that  disease  had  made  dread- 
ful ravages  among  the  American  troops.  As 
the  short  period  of  inlistment  bad  caused  the 
army  to  be  now  renewed,  the  only  means  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  cala- 
mity was  a  general  inoculation.  This  the 
American  commander  caused  to  be  every 
where  performed  with  so  great  caution  and 
secrecy,  that  the  British  derived  no  advantage 
from  the  circumstance;  and  the  example  of 
the  military  being  generally  followed  through 
the  country,  this  alarming  disease  ceased  to 
be  the  terror  of  America,  j* 

These  precautions  bdng  taken,  and  the 
term  of  inlistment  prolonged  to  three  years 
or  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  American  force 
began  to  assume  a  somewhat  more  regular 

*  The  prizes  made  by  the  Americao  croisen,  io  the  year  1776,  are 
said,  by  some  English  writers,  to  have  beigi  estimated  at  a  millioii 
sterliDf^.  Id  America  their  amount  is  believed  to  have  been  mucli 
pcater.    Marsha)!, 3.  p.  34,  &c. 

f  Marthairs  life  of  Washington,  3.  p.  72, 
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and  permanent  aspect.    The  greatest  part  of 
the  summer  was  spent  in  mait^bes,  counter* 
marches,  and  skirmishes,  in  which  the  British 
and     American     generals     displayed    equal 
abilities.     After   several  partial   actions,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  some  advantages, 
all  the  roanceuvres  of  Washington  could  not 
prevent  general  Howe  from  taking  possession 
Sept.  S6th,  *  of  Philadelphia.   But  an  expedition 
A.  D.  1777.    ^iiich   bad   been  planned  for  in- 
vading the  northern  colonies,  by  tbe  way  of 
Canada,  proved  extremely  disastrous.     The 
command  was   given  to  lieut.-general  Bur- 
goyne,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  who 
marched  from  Quebec  with  an  army  of  near 
ten  thousand  men  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery* 
and  was  afterwards  joined  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Indians.*     He  made  himself  master 
of  Ticonderago,   and  for  some  time  every 
thing  promise^  him  complete  success.    At 
length,    however,  he   met  with    difficulties 
which  no  degree  of  courage  or  military  skiD 
could  surmount.     A  series  of  incessant  and 
extraordinary  efibrts  having  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  his  forces,  he  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  American  generals  Gates  and 


«  The  lysteoi  of  empjoyiog  lodiaiB  m  this  war  was  itroivVy 
reprobated  by  tlie  e^rl  4»f  Qbatbam,  See  his  speecli  as  fifCA  by 
pelsham. 
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Arnold,  ^ith  an  army  greatly  superior  in 
force.  Greneral  Burgoyne  made  every  possible 
effort  to  extricate  himself  from  this  perilous 
situation,  but  after  two  severe  actions,  in 
which  great  numbers  fell,  he  and  his  whole 
Oct.  nth,  army  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their 
A.  D,  1777.  arms.*  About  the  same  time  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  general  Vaughan  made  a 
successful  expedition  up  the  north  river,  and 
captured  several  forts.  But  although  the 
Americans  suffered  considerable  damage,  the 
British  derived  little  advantage  from  this 
expedition.  The  Americans  complained  that 
the  British  troops  reduced  their  pillages  to 
ashes,  a  ivanton  and  useless  destruction, 
which  served  only  to  irritate  without  tending 
to  subdue.  A  judicious  writejr,  sjieaking  of 
this  subject,  observes,  that  it  excited  an  aver* 
sion  to  the  Brit^h  which,  perhaps,  outlived 
the  contest  between  the  two  nations.^ 

Soon  after  these  transactions,  eene- 

A  D.  1778, 

'  ral  Howe,  who  had  conduclefl  the 
war  with  great  prudence  and  skill,  resigned 


*  The  jDumber  of  effective  men  tUat  surrendered  is  stated  by  geneFal 
BvrfojDe  at  S500,  and  by  the  American  accounts  at  5759;  the  £D|>;lisb 
alto  lost  a  line  train  of  artillery,  7000  stand  of  araiB,  and  ctotbln;  for 
7000  recmits  intended  to  be  raised  In  tbe  country,  with  othemilltiary 
stores.    Marshall  9.  p.  313. 

f  Marshall,  3.  p.  SI  I .  The  Americans  as  irell  as  tbeirenemies  enr- 
ployed  Indians  In  this  war ;  but  Marshall  asserts  that  the  pimcticc 
originated  with  tbe  British,  3.  p.  17  and  SO. 
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his  eommand,  and  was  succeeded  by  genera] 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  From  the  time  that 
general  Howe  took  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia, Washington  had,  by  a  judicious  distri- 
bution of  his  forces,  kept  the  British  army 
almost  blockaded  in  that  city,  and  endea- 
voured, by  every  means,  to  prevent  its  receiv- 
ing any  supplies  of  provision  from  the  country. 
At  length  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  evacuate 
June  iTth,  Philadelphia,  and  accordingly  gene- 
A.D.n78.  yjjj  Clinton  retreated  from  thence 
to  New  York.*  During  its  march  the  British 
army  was  harassed  by  the  Americans,  but 
suffered  only  an  inconsiderable  loss. 

The  Americans  had,  for  some  time,  solicited 
succours  from  France.  The  French  court 
was  then  divided  into  two  parties :  the  count 
de  Vergennes  and  M.  Turgot  declared  in 
favour  of  neutrality  ;f  but  there  existed  an 
opposite  party  to  whose  political  system  sub* 
sequent  events  gave  the  ascendency.  Its 
avowed  object  was  to  seize  the  present  mo* 
ment  to  reVenge  past  injuries,  and  to  dis- 
member the  vast  empire  of  Great  Britain. 


*  The  evacoatioa  of  Philadelphia  was  reailerfd  necesiary  by  the 
^rtatnty  of  an  approaching  war  with  France.  A  French  armameot, 
under  the  count  d'Ettaif^n,  had  already  sailed  in  order  to  attack  the 
British  army  in  Philadelphia.    Marshall,  3.  p.490. 

f  See  Reflections  of  M..  Turcot  on  the  memorial  preseDted  by  the 
e«iiBt  de  Vergennes,  April  1776. 
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For  some  time,  however,  the  war  faction  at 
Paris  judged  it  expedient  not  to  precipitate 
hostilities,  but  to  give  clandestine  support  to 
the  colonies.    The  Americans,  therefore,  re-* 
ceived  considerable  supplies  of  armsr,  amoiii* 
nition,  and  all  kinds  of  military  stores  from 
France ;  and  some  French  officers,  apparently 
against  the  consent,  but  with  the  secret  ap- 
probation of  the  court,  entered  into  the  Atae^* 
rican  service.     This  hesitation  of  the  court  of 
Versailles  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  doubtful  aspect  of  the  contest,  and  the 
ill  success  which,  in  the  campaign  of  1776, 
had  attended  the  American  arms.    But  the 
capture  of  the  British  army  at  Saratoga  iiad 
materially  changed  the  face  of  aifarrs,  and 
fixed  the  wavering  politics  of  the  court  of 
Versailles.    And  after  a  long  trsun  of  nego- 
Feb.  6tb,     ciation  and  intrigue,   a  treaty  of 
A.  D.  1778.    alliance  was  concluded   at    Paris 
between  his  most  christian  majesty  and  the 
thirteen  united  states  of  America.  Theenen-^ 
tial   and  direct  end  of  this  treaty  was  to 
maintain  the    independence  of  the  united 
colonies,  as  well  in  matters  of  government  as 
of  commerce.    The  whole  British  nation  was 
now  alarmed  at  the  fatal  tendency  of  the 
American  war,  and  earnestly  desired  a  recon- 
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ciliation.  The  earl  of  Carlisle,  Won.  Eden, 
and  George  Johnstone,  esqrs.  were  appointed 
QomaiissiooerB  from  his  majesty  to  settle  the 
disputes  between  the  parent  state  and  the 
colonies.    But  it  was  now  too  late.     On  the 

jonenth,  arriiral  of  the  commissioners  at  Phi- 
A.  D.  1778.  isidelphia,  proposals  were  made  for 
an  accommodation  ;  but  the  congress  posi- 
tively, refused  to  enter  into  any  negoctation, 
unless  the  independenee  of  the  colonies  were 
previously  acknowledged,  or  the  British  fle^s 
and  annies  withdrawn  from  America;  and 
terms  which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  con- 
test, would  have  been  accepted  with  grati- 
tude, were  now  rejeoted'With  disdain. 

In  the  mean  wbile,  the  conduct  of  the  court 
of  Versailles  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
(iolonies,  occasioned  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

jniyttth,  An  engagement  took  place  off  Brest 
A.  D.  1178.  jj^jtw^n  the  British  flf?et,  commanded 
by  admiral  Keppel,  and  that  of  France,  under 
the  count  d'Orvilliers:  the  former  consisted 
of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  the  latter  of  thirty- 
two,  besides  frigates.  But  the  action  was 
indecisive,  not  a  ship  being  taken  on  either 
side.  This  result  excited  great  murmurs  in 
the  English  fleet,  and  gave  Kse  to  some  alter- 
cation between  admiral  Keppel,  and  Sir  Hugh 
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Pallis^r,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  Both  the 
oommanders  were  brought  to  trial;  but,  after 
a  full  investigation  of  their  conduct,  \x>th 
were  acquitted.  In  the  East  Indies,  Pop- 
Oct  i7th,  dicherrj  was  obliged  to  surrender 
A.P.  1778.  1^  ^^^  „g„  of  Q,^|.  Britain.    But, 

in  the  West  Indies,  the  war  began  with 
nearly  equal  success  on  both  sides.  The 
English  made  themselves  masters  of  the  islainl 
of  St.  Lucia;  but  that  of  Dominica  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French.  And,  in  the  following 
year,  the  French  obtained  possession  of  the 
idands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada. 

On  the  comoiencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  the  count 
d'Estaign,  with  an  armament  consisting  of 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates, 
having  on  board  a  strong  body  of  land  forces^ 
had  sailed  from  Toulon  for  America.  His 
destiliation  was  the  Delaware;  and  sanguine 
hopes  had  been  entertained  by  the  court  of 
Versailles  that  he  would  find  the  British  in 
that  river,  and  the  army  in  Philadelphia. 
But,  a  very  uncommon  continuance  of  adverse 
winds,  protracted  his  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  to  tlie  length  of  eighty-seven  days. 
This  unusual,  and  to  the  English  fortunate 
circumstance,  saved  both  their  fleet  and  their 

VOL.  II.  2  Q 
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army.    A  passage  of  seventy-five  days  woald 
have  brought  D'Estaign  to  the  Delaware^ 
wbil6  admiral  Howe  was  yet  in  that  rireft 
and  such  was  the  superiority  of  the  French 
force,  that  the  British  fleet  mnst  have  been 
captured  or  destroyed,  an  event  which  would 
have  been  certainly  and  quitkly  succeeded 
by  the  destruction  of  the  army.    On  his  ar- 
rival at  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  French 
admiral,  finding  his  views  disconcerted,  me*- 
ditated  an  attack  on  the  British  flieet  at  New 
York,  but  afterwards  relinquished  the  project 
as  hazardous.     He  therefore  sailed  to  Rhode 
island,    where   he   prepared  to  attack    the 
|5nglish  fleet  as  soon  as  it  appeared  ofi"  tiie 
toast.    Both  fleets,  however,  being  dispersed 
by  a  storm,  D^Estaign  returned  to  Newport, 
and  afterward  sailed  to  Boston,  in  order  to 
refit.    The   departure   of  the  French    fleet 
obliged  the  Americao   general   Suliivan   to 
raise  the  siege  of  Newport,  which  had  been 
commenced  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.    At  length,  after  numerous  disap- 
pointments, D'Estaign  arrived  at  the  river 
September,  Savanuah,    in    Georgia,   where    he 
A.  D.  1779.  landed  bis  troops.     The  French  and 
Americans  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the 
British  troops  at  Savannah,    under  major- 
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general  Prescot;  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss.*  After  this  transaction,  D'£staigQ 
abandoned  the  coast  of  America,  and  sailed 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  islands  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Grenada  were  taken,  possession  of 
by  the  French.  The  loss,  however,  which  the 
English  sustained  by  the  capture  of  those 
islands,  was,  in  some  measure,  compensated 
by  the  succeiss  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  took 
several  French  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen 
in  the  West  Indian  seas. 

Through  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, Spain  was  at  length  brought  to  engage 
in  the  war  against  England.  The  naval  force 
of  Spain  united  with  that  of  France,  now 
became  extremely  formidable,  and  their  com- 
bined fleets  appeared  for  some  time  to  ride 
triumphant  in  the  British  channel.  So  large, 
indeed,  were  their  armaments,  that  England 
was  nnder  no  small  apprehension  of  an  inva- 
sion ;  but  they  made  no  attempt  of  the  kind, 
and,  after  parading  some  time  in  the  channel, 
they  returned  to  their  ports.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  Great  Britain  asserted  her 
Jan.  8tk,  naval  superiority.  Sir  Geo.  Bridges 
A.  D.  1700.  Rodney  fell  in  with  and  captured 


*  The  Ion  of  the  Freoch  700  mrn :  of  the  Americaoi  ^39 :  that  of 
tfie  Eoglith  only  S5— «  disparity  oiriof  to  the  cover  afforded  by  their 
works.    Manball,  4.  p.  151,  Ac. 
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seven  Spanish  ships  of  war,  with  a  number  of 
trading  vessels  under  their  convoy.  One  of 
the  jfirst  enterprises  in  which  the  Spaniards 
engaged  was  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  which 
was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  th^ 
garrison  was  greatly  distressed  for  want  of 
provisions.  Admiral  Rodney  contributed,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  preservation  of  that 
important  place.  He  engaged,  near  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of 
eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  under 
Don  Juan  de  Langara,  whom  he  totally  de- 
feated. Four  of  the  largest  Spanish  ships 
were  taken :  one  was  blown  up  in  the  action, 
and  two  were  drivep  ashore,  one  of  which 
was  recovered  by  the  English.  After  this 
signal  victory,  the  British  admiral  threw 
supplies  into  Gibraltar,  and  afterward  sailed 
to  the  West  Indies.  Mhile  Great  Britain 
was  thus  successful  in  humbling  the  naval 
power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  America,  the 
grand  object  of  contest,  was  not  neglected. 
May  4tb,  General  Clinton  made  himself  master 
A.  D.  1780.  of  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina. 
And,  in  the  same  province,  lord  Comwallis 
gained  a  signal  victory*  over  the  American 

*  Tbe  battle  of  Craul^o  was  fooglit  Anf;.  6tli,  I7S0*    the  BHtUk 

army  lost  between  three  and  four  huodred  killed  and  wouoded;  and 
their  accoaoti  eatimate  the  lots  of  tbe  Americans  at  ei^ fat  or  nloe  hua* 
dred  killed  and  wounded,  and  1000  prisoners     ilarshall,  4.  p.  235. 
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army  under  general  Gates,  who  lost  above  a 
thousand  prisoners.  But,  while  the  arms 
of  Great  Britain  were  thus  triumphant,  a 
severe  blow  was  given  to  her  commerce.  The 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  £^11  in 

Ang.  8tb,  ^'ith  and  captured  five  English  East 
A.  D«  1780.  I jidiamen,  and  fiftv  merchant  vessels, 
bound  for  the  West  Indies.  Such  a  prize 
never  before  entered  the  port  of  Cadiz. 

«^The  scenes  of  war,  how  shocking  soever 
they  may  appear  to  sober  reflection,  are  at- 
tended with  a  kind  of  brilliancy  that  dazzles 
the  imagination.  But  from  these  we  must 
turn  to  others  that  can  excite  only  horror 
and  disgust.  This  year  was  distinguished  by 
one  of  the  most  frantic  exhibitions  of  reli- 
gious bigotry  that  ever  appeared  in.  a  civilized 
country.  The  human  mind  had  long  been 
obscured  by  ignorance  and  prejudice;  and 
however  astonishing  it  may  appear  amidst 
the  progress  of  literary  and  scientific  improve* 
ment,  the  great  and  obvious  truths  that  God 
is  the  common  father  of  all  mankind,  and 
that  to  him  alone  man  is  accountable  in 
matters  of  religion,  seem  to  be  only  a  recent 
discovery,  and  yet  unknown  to  the  vulgar 
enthusiast.  The  principles  of  toleration  were 
at  this  time  well  understood,  and  generally 
prevalent  among  the  higher  orders  and  en* 
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lightened  classes  o£  people  in  tbe  kingdom ; 
but  in  no  country  can  the  spirit  of  fanaticism 
and  religious  persecution  be  ii^hollj  banished 
from  tbe  minds  of  tbe  vulgar.  The  parliament 
had  passed  ^n  act  for  ^^  relieving  his  majesty^s 
subjects,  prof^sing  the  Romish  religion,  fropi 
certain  penalties  and  disabilities/'  which  had 
been  imposed  by  laws  enacted  in  times  of 
distrust  and  commotion,  but  which  a  happy 
change  of  circumstances  had  rendered  not 
lesfi  unnecessary  than  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  protestant  religion,  which  has 
its  foundation   in  freedom  of  thought  and 
opinion.*     1  bis  act  was  approved  by  all 
men  of  enlightened  and  liberal  minds,  and,  at 
first,  seemed  to  give  no  ofTence  to  any  class 
of  people  in  England.    But,  in  Scotland,  it 
excited    great    indignation,    and    dangerous 
popular    commotions.      The    contagion    of 
bigotry  at  length  reached  England.     A  num- 
ber of  persons,    assuming  the  title  of  the 
protestant  association,  agreed  on  presenting 
a  petition  to  parliament,  in  order  to  procure 
a  repeal  of  the  act  lately  passed  in  favonr  of 
the  Romanists.     It  was  also  resolved,  that,  in 
order  to  give  greater  weight  to  their  petition, 
it  sixfMlfi  be  attended  by  great  numbers  of 

'*^*Tne  reverend  bench  of  bishopi  displayed,*  on  Uiis  occuioB,  ft 
laudable  ipirU  of  chrifttiao  charily,  and  great  liberatiCjr  of  MOlioieat^ 
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the  petitioners  ;  and  a  public  advertisement, 
signed  by  lord  George  Gordon,  was  issued 
for  that  purpose. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  indicated  any  appear- 
ance of  violence  or  disorder.  In  the  ostensible 
vieiv,  however,  of  supporting  the  petition,  not 
fewer  than  fifty  thousand  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  have  assembled,  on  Friday  the  3d  of 
June,  in  St.  Geoi^'s  Fields,  from  whence  they 
proceeded  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
the  petition  was  presented  by  their  president. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  several  members  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  were  grossly  in- 
sulted and  ill  treated  by  the  populace ;  and 
a  mob,  which  assembled  in  the  evening,  en- 
tirely demolished  a  catholic  chapel  in  War- 
wick-street, Golden-square,  and  that  of  the 
Sardinian  ambassador  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
A  detachment  of  the  guards  put  a  stop  to 
these  outrages;  and  thirteen  of  the  rioters 
were  taken,  five  of  whom  were  conducted  to 
Newgate  by  an  escort  of  the  military.  But 
on  the  Sunday  following  th^  mob  again  as- 
sembled, and  burned  a  Romish  chapel  in 
Moorfields.  On  Monday  the  populace  be- 
came still  more  outrageous :  a  school,  and 
three  dwelling«^houses,  in  Moorfields,  with 
a  valuable  library  belonging  to  the  catholic 
priests,  and  a  chapel  in  Virginia-street,  Rat- 
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cliffe  'Highway,  were  demolished :  the  mob 
also  destwyed  all  the  household  furniture  of 
Sir  George  Saville,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able men  in  the  kingdom,  because  he  had 
brought  the  obnoxious  bill  into  parliament* 
On  Tuesday  the  audacity  of  the  rioters  in- 
creased, and  great  numbers  of  them  assemUed 
about  the  parliament  house,  where  they  be- 
haved in  so  tumultuous  a  manner  that  both 
houses  deemed  it  expedient  to  adjourn.    In 
the  evening  the  mob  undertook  to  release 
the  prisoners  confined  in  Newgate ;  and  the 
keeper  having  refused  to  deliver  the  keys, 
his  house  was  set  on  fire,  the  prison  was  soon 
in  flames,  and  a  great  part  of  it  consumed, 
and  above   three  hundred    prisoners   made 
their  escape.     Two  other  prisons,  the  houses 
of  lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  John  Fielding,  and 
several  other  private  houses,  were  destroyed 
the  same  evening.    On  Wednesday  the  King's 
Bench  Prison,    the  New   Bridewell   in  St. 
George's  Fields,  some  chapels,  and  several 
private  houses  belonging  to  Roman  catholics, 
a  large  distillery  in  Hoi  born,  and   several 
other  buildings,  were  destroyed.     An  atta<^ 
on  the  Bank  was  also  meditated ;  but,  hap* 
pily,  that  great  support  of  public  credit  and 
national  commerce,  was  so  well  guarded  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  any  efifort  of  popular  fury. 
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Every  part  of  tbe  metropolis  now  exhibited 
scenes  of  violence  and  disorder,  tumult  and 
conflagration  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  fires 
were  seen  blazing  at  once  in  thirty-six  differ** 
rent  parts  of  the  city. 

These  tremendous  commotions  seemed,  for 
a  while,  to  have  paralized  the  constituted 
aothorities.  At  length  all  property  became 
insecure,  and  London  was  threatened  with 
total  destruction.  But  the  vigorous  measures 
of  government  prevented  so  dreadful  a  cala* 
mity. '  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  brought 
from  the  surrounding  country  to  the  m'^ro* 
palis;  and  by  the  authority  of  tbe  king  in 
council,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  military 
toiust  without  waiting  for  directions  from  the 
civil  magistrates.  The  troops  exerted  them- 
selves  with  tbe  most  laudable  diligence  in 
rappressing  these  dangerous  commotions: 
great  numbers  of  the  rioters  were  killed: 
many  were  apprehended,  and  after  legal  con* 
viction,  executed  as  felons :  lord  George  Gor-* 
dan  was»committed  to  the  Tower  ;*  and,  on 
the  8th  of  June,  the  public  tranquillity  was 
restored.  After  the  necessary  inquiries,  the 
8adS»rersin  those  destructive  tumults  received 
ample  compensation  fer  their  losses,     it  must 

*  Thit  rioblenuui  was  afterwards  tried  for  high  (reason,  but  acquitted. 
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not  be  supposed,  that  the  members  of  the 
protestant  association  either  designed  or  £>re- 
jsaw  the  mischiefs* occasioned  by  this  exbibi* 
tiou  of  bigptrj  ;  but  it  is  CFident  that  a  con- 
temptible fanaticism  was  the  primary  c^nse 
to  which  these  disgraceful  scenes  owed  their 
origin.  For,  as  the  ocean  is  calm  unless  agi- 
tated by  the  winds,  so  the  populace  is  natu- 
rally tranquil  and  unenterprising  >;ill  excited 
by  spoie  adventitious  impulse.  It  ought  here 
to  be  observed,  that,  if  this  horrible  display  of 
&naticism  reflected  disgrace  on  the  national 
character,  the  stain  was  completely  wiped  off 
by  the  spirited  conduct  of  parliament.  That 
illustrious  assembly,  unawed  by  popular  fury, 
remained  immoveable  in  its  determination  to 
make  no  concessions  to  a  frantic  mob ;  and 
in  every  thing  relative  to  this  interesting 
affair,  displayed  a  magnanimity,  as  well  as  a 
liberal  spirit  of  toleration,  highly  becoming  a 
British  senate.  Its  firmness  could  be  equalled 
only  by  the  vigour  of  government,  whose 
decisive  measures  preserved  the  metropolis 
from  universal  pillage  and  desolation. 

7'be  internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom 
had  not  been  long  restored  before  the 
sphere  of  its  foreign  hostilities  was  extended 
by  a  rupture  with  Holland,  in  consequence 
Af  the  clandestine  trade  carried  on  between 
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the  Dutch  and  the  Americans,  by  which  the 
latter  receivedT  eapplies  of  naval  and  military 
etoiee.  The  war  against  Holland  was  com- 
meaoed  with  great  vigour;  and  the  commerce 
ef  that  republic  received  a  severe  blow  in  the 
loss  of  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  which  was 
Feb.  csd,  taken  by  admiral  Rodney.  On  the 
A  D.  mi.  511,  ^f  August  following  an  engage- 
ment took  place  off  the  Dogger  Bank, 
between  an  English  and  a  Dutch  squadron,, 
the  former  commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
the  latter  by  admiral  Zoutman.  The  action 
was  obstinate  and  sanguinary,  but  indecisive, 
and  both  sides  laid  claim  to  the  victory.  The 
war  against  France  and  Spain  was,  this  year, 
attended  with  ill  spcoess.  The  French  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  of  Tobago, 
and  the  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of 
Pensaeola,  and  the  whole  province  of  West 
Florida. 

But  the  most  important  events  took  place 
in  America.  There  was  struck  the' decisive 
blow  which  established  the  independence  of 
the  colonies.  In  the  vbeginntng  of  the  cam* 
MArehi5th,  pa^ignt  earl  Cornwallis  obtained  a 
A.D.118U  yictory  over  the  Americans  under 
general  Greene,  at  Guildford,  in  North 
Carolina;  but  it  was  a  hard  fought  battle, 
Tmd  ^he  Iqss,  on  both  sides,  was  consfider? 
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able.*  The  British  troops,  howerer,  deHred 
no  advantage  from  this  victory  ;*  for  three 
days  after  the  action,  lord  Cornwallis  found 
himself  obliged  to  make  a  circuitous  retreat 
of  two  hundred  miles  to  Wilmington,  leaving 
part. of  (lis  sick  and  wounded  behind.  As  his 
lordship  found  it  impossible  to  protect  South 
Carolina,  he  resolved  to  proteed  into  Virginia, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  generals  Philips 
and  Arnold,  the  latter  of  whom  had,  in  the 
preceding  year,  deserted  the  serviceof  congress, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-genml 
in  that  of  Great-  Britain^t  In  that  province 
the  hitherto  scattered  operations  of  an  actfve 
campaign  began  to  converge  to  a  point;  and 
at  length  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  which  had  long  held  political  con-' 
jecture  in  suspense,  was  opened  to  the  world* 
The  army  of  lord  Comwaliis  being  rein£[>r€ed 
by  the  junction  of  several  other  corps,  amount-  . 
ed  to  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  excel* 


«  The  loss  of  the  British  amouot^  to  532,  among  whom  werei 
•fleers  of  high  rank  and  distinf  aisbed  merit,  llic  AracrioBDS  lost,  IB 
killed,  woiindedy  and  missing,  about  966.  Manball,  4.  p.  435,  &c 
Before  the  battle  the  British  army  consisted  of  1445  men :  thai  of  the 
American's  ^mounted  to  not  fewer  than  SSM,    Ibid. 

f  Major  Andre,  a  British  officer  of  extraordinary  accompliihmcoti, 
having  come  from  New  York  to  concert-with  general  Arnold  aplao 
for  deliverinf^  up  the  fort  of  West  Point,  was  taken  within  the  AmaU 
cap  Itne«  on  his  return,  and  executed  as  a  spy.  His  fate  was  nBiver- 
•ally  lamented  both  by  his  friends  and  bis  cnesUes.  Cor  the  mrrmttrt  of 
Arnold's  escape,  and  the  interesting  story  of  major  Andre,  ic^  Mlinh«ll» 
4.  chap. 7.  p.  326,  d:c. 
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knt  troops ;  but  the  want  of  supplies,  and 
the  judicious  mstiKB^vres  of  the  Americans^ 
involved  him  in  difficulties,  which  do  degree 
of  courage  or  skill  cpuld  surmount.  From, 
the  commenoement  of  the  campaign,  general 
Washington  had  formed  the  design  of  attlickr 
ing  New  Ypf  k,  the  focus  of  the  British  strength 
in  America.*  Conferences*  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  the  French  co«imander$,  in 
order  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  for  ite 
reduction  ;  but  circumbtHnces  induced  them 
to  relinquish  a  design  which  had  been  so  long 
in  contemplation,  and  to  direct  their  whole 
force  against  lord  Cornwallis  in  Virginia.f 
Bnt,  although  Washington  had  changed  his 
plan,  he  carefully  concealed  his  object,  in 
order  to  prevent  general  Clinton  from  form- 
ing any  suspicion  of  his  real  design  ;  and,  by 
,1         -  ■  '  ■■  ■  •■  ■■      ■- 

,-  *  Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  all  general  Washihi^eon's  de- 
SDonstrattoDs  against  New  York,  were  only  sobservient  lo  his  real  tle- 
•igo  agatost  lord  Corn^iAlUs,  It  has  even  been  said  that  he  deceived  and 
«mus<^d  Sir  Henry  Clinton  by  anooancing  his  intention  of  attacking 
New  Ydrk  in  letters  which  he  contrived  to  have  intercepted  by  the 
British.  Marshall,  however,  who  takes  every  opportunity  of  display- 
ing the  policy  and  skill  of  Wnshingfon,  mentions  no  such  drcnmstance. 
fioBie  letters  of  the  American  general,  indeed,  tell  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  bot  they  anuounccd  hi&.real  not  feigned  design, 
and  were  not  written  with  a  design  to  be  Interoepted.  See  Marshall, 
4.  p.  497. 

+  That  New  York  bad  long  been  the  real  object  of  general  Wash- 
Ingtoir,  it  evident  fron  Marsbali,  4,-^,  407,  U4,  61S,  and  594.  On 
this  occasion,  indeed,  the  American  general  derived  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  his  intercepted  letters,  which  confirmed  the  appreheniionj 
•f  Sir  Henry  Clin  ton  for  New  York. 
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a  variety  of  military  manoeavreS)  he  kept  New 
York,  for  the  space  of  «six  weeks,  in  a  con<* 
tinaal  state  of  alarm.  He  then  suddenly 
marched  throagh  the  Jerseys  and  Pensylva^ 
nia,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the  marqnb 
de  la  Fayette.  From  these  morements  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  began  to  discover  the  design 
of  the.  enemy,  and  attempted  to  reinforce 
lord  Cornwallis,  whose  sitoation  was  now 
extremely  critical.  This  project,  however, 
was  fonnd  impracticable ;  for  the  count  de 
Grasse  arriving  with  a  French  fleet  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  American  general,  the  British 
Sept.  5,  squadron  was  obliged  to  retire,  and 
A.D.im.    \^^y^  ijjin  master  of  the  navigation 


of  the  Chesapeak.  The  most  effectual 
sures  were  now  taken  by  the  French  and 
American  generals,  Rochambeau  and  Wash- 
ington, to  surround  lord  Cornwallis.  After 
various  manoeuvres,  the  British  army  was 

Joiyso,  closely  invested  in  York  town,  and 
A.  n.  1781.  j^j  Gloucester  on  the  opposite  side, 
of  the  river  by  a  formidable  combination  of 
military  and   naval  force.*    The  assailants 

Oct.  6tb,      ^^^^  completed  their  preparations, 
A.  D.  1781.  ^^^^  opened  the  trenches  with  a 


*  The  BritiBh  army,  wbeo  invctted,  amoanted  to  about  7640  aMB» 
faiclodiog officers:  that  of  tbe  AmericaM  and  Fr«nch  mm  about  16,000. 
Life  of  Waibioftoa,  4.  p.  553,  &c. 
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numerous  train  of  artillerj.  Tbe  jvorks 
throivn  up  by  the  British  were  unable  to 
resist  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries ; 
and  the  number  of  the  troops  was  daily  dimi« 
nished  by  the  sword,  and  by  sickness  occa- 
sioned by  constant  watching  and  fatigue.  At 
length,  after  thirteen  days  of  almost  incessant 
attack  and  defence^  earl  Comwallis,  seeing 
himself  closely  pressed  by  aa  enemy  greatly 
superior  in  number  both  of  troops  and  artil- 
lery, without  any  prospect  of  relief,  and  with- 
out any  possibility  either  of  escape  or  effectual 
Oct.i9tb,  resistance,  surrendered  himself  and 
A.  D.  1781.  jjjj  army  prisoners  of  war.*  The 
Gloucester  frigate,  a  number  of  transports, 
and  fifteen  hundred  seamen,  shared  the  fate 
of  the  army,  and  were  assigned  to  the 
French. 

This  surrender  of  a  second  British  army 
may  be  considered  as  the  closing  scene  of  the 
American  war,  of  which  the  fatal  conse- 
quences could  no  longer  be  disguised.  The 
majority  of  the  Commons,  sensible  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  nation  was  exposed,  by 
the  decrease  of  its  commerce  and  the  pressure 
of  the  public  burden,  deserted  the  standard 


•  The  Boabcr  that  torreiBdercd  wm,  accordiog  to  the  Ameriow 
aoGO«iits»707S,  9ttM,  a  dlMfrcODcnt  occnrriaf  between  the  detail 
and  the  total. 
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of  ministry.  The  house,  therefore,  addressed 
March  1st.  *>«  majesty,  requesting  bim  to  put 
A.  i>.  1782.    ^  gj^p  ^^  jjpy  further  prosecution 

of  the  war  against  the  American  colonies. 
This  was  a  most  important  event:  it  diffused 
universal  joy  through  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
duced a  complete  revolution  in  the  cabinet. 
The  marquis  of  Uockingham  was  appointed 

March  97,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  treasury,  and  under 
A.  D.  1782.  jjjg  auspices  measures  were  speedily 
taken  for  effecting  a  general  peace,  which 
now  seemed  every  day  more  desirable. 

At  this  period,  indeed,  the  public  mind 
was  agitated  by  a  succession  of  calamitous 
intelligence.  In  the  preceding  months  of 
January  and  February  the  inlands  oif  Nevis 
and  St.  Christophers  bad  surrendered  to  the 
French,  and  Mirfbrca  had  been  taken  by  the 
Spaniards.  Great  and  well  founded  appre- 
hensions were  also  entertained  for  the  safety 
of  Jamaica.  That  valuable  island,  however, 
was  preserved  by  a  fortunate  event  which 
served,  in  some  degree,  to  counterbalance  the, 
recent  disasters.  Admiral  Rodney  having 
fallen  iu  with  the  French  fleet  under  the 
count  de  Grasse,  in  its  way  to  join  that  of 
the  Spaniards  off  St.  Domingo,  attacked  it 
while  the  van  was  too  far  advanced  to  support 
the  centre,  and  gained  ia  signal  victory.    The 
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French  admiral,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris*  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  guns,  was  taken,  with  two 
of  seventy-four  and  one  of  sixty-four  guns. 
A  seventy-four  also  blew  up  by  accident  after 
she  had  struck,  and  another  of  the  same  rate 
was  sunk  during  the  action.  Thirty-six  chests 
of  money  intended  for  the  pay  and  subsistence 
of  the  troops  destined  for  the  conquest  of 
Jamaica,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  And  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
which  greatly  enhanced  the  victory,  the 
whole  train  of  artillery,  with  the  battering 
cannon  and  travelling  carriages,  happened  to 
be  on  board  of  the  captured  vessels. 

But  amongst  the  variety  of  scenes  exhibited 
in  this  eventful  war,  the  most  brilliant  as  well 
as  the  most  tremendous  was  the  attack  and 
defence  of  Gibraltar.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  the  Spatiiards  had  besieged  this 
place  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the 
ivar.  The  grand  attack  was  at  last  made 
Sept.  13th,  with  ten  floating  batteries  6f  bomb 
A.D.  17SS.  proof  construction,  mounted  with 
two  hundred  and  twelve  brass  twenty-six 
pounders  in    the    hulks    of  ships  of   from 


•  This  ship,  which  was  a  present  made  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the 
French  monarch,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  enormoas  sum  of  3^176 ,000 
fiterliog.  She  had  on  board  at  her  departure  from  port  1,300  men, 
indading  marines  and  ladd  forces.    Anderson's  Hist.  Comm.  4.  p.  416. 

VOL.    II.  2  R 
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six  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  tons  burden. 
Princes  of  the  blood  and  nobles  of  the  highest 
distinction,  both  in  Spain  and  France,  had 
appeared  as  volunteers  at  the  siege,  and 
honoured  with  their  presence  this  formidable 
assault,  which  was  planned  by  the  Chevalier 
d'Arcon,  a  French  engineer  of  great  eminence. 
The  whole  design  displayed  consummate 
skill,  and  its  execution  was  attempted  with 
equal  courage  and  resolution.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  floating  batteries  advanced,  and 
having  anchored  in  a  line  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  commenced  a 
heavy  cannonade,  which  was  seconded  by  all 
the  cannon  and  mortars  in  the  lines  and 
approaches  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  same 
instant  the  garrison  opened  all  its  batteries, 
pouring  forth  showers  of  red  hot  balls  from 
the  guns,  and  of  shells  from  the  howitzers  and 
mortars.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  the  heaviest 
artillery  playing  at  the  same  time  exhibited 
a  scene  which  neither  pen  can  describe  nor 
pencil  can  paint,  and  of  which  imagination 
can  scarcely  form  a  competent  idea.  This 
tremendous  Are  continued,  without  the  least 
intermission  on  either  side,  until  noon,  when 
that  of  the  assailants  began  somewhat  to 
abate.  The  impression  made  by  the  numer- 
ous red  hot  balls  horn  the  garrison  had  at 
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length  proved  irresistible.  About  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  largest  of  the  floating  batteries 
were  perceived  to  be  on  fire,  and  before  one 
the  next  morning  the  rest  were  in  flames  and 
in  a  short  time  consumed.  A  number  of 
rockets  were  thrown  up  as  signals  of  distress ; 
and  the  humanity  which  the  English  dis- 
played in  their  active  and  successful  exertions 
for  saving  their  perishing  enemies,  redounded 
not  less  to  the  honour  of  the  national  charac- 
ter than  the  signal  bravery  with  which  they 
had  repelled  their  attack.  Such  was  the  issue 
of  this  celebrated  assault  of  Gibraltar,  which 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest 
exhibitions  of  courage  and  skill  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  war.*  And  the  manner  in 
which  the  brave  general  Elliot  and  his  garrison 
maintained  the  reputation  of  Britain,  against 
the  most  powerful  and  best  arranged  combina- 
tion of  naval  and  military  force  that  had, 
perhistps,  ever  been  brought  against  any 
fortress,  will  immortalize  them  in  history,  and 
consecrate  the  memory  of  their  exploits  to 
the  admiration  of  posterity. 

The  total  destruction  of  the  floating  bat- 
teries having  delivered  the  garrison  of  Gibral- 
tar from  all  apprehensions  of  a  second  assault, 

*  For  a  circttmstaDtial  detail  of  this  memorable  attack,  lee  Driok- 
irater>  History  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar. 
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it  only  remaioed  to  tbrpw  in  supplies  of 
ammuhition  and  provisions  in  order  to  enidile 
it  to  sustain  the  blockade.  By  the  vigorous 
measures  of  administration,  and  the  bold  and 
skilful  conduct  of  admiral  Howe,  this  was 
completely  effected.  His  lordship  having 
sailed  with  thirty-four  ships  of  the  line  for 
the  relief  of  this  important  place,  accom- 
plished his  design  in  the  face  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  which,  although 
considerably  superior  in  strength,  declined 
an  engagement.  After  this  affair  the  military 
and  naval  operations  were  of  trifling  import- 
ance. In  the  East  Indies  the  Dutch  settle* 
ments  of  Negapatnam  and  TrincomaU  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  forces.  But  the 
French  made  themselves  masters  of  Cullalore, 
and  retook  Trincomali.  Some  partial  and 
indecisive  actions  ^Iso  took  place  between  the 
French  and  British  squadrons  in  the  Indian 
seas. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
which  happened  on  the  1st  of  July  in  this 
year,  had  damped  the  expectations  which  bad 
been  formed  of  great  national  benefits  from 
the  new  administration.  Never  had  Great 
Britain  possessed  a  more  patriotic  minister, 
and  his  death  was  regarded  as  a  public  mis- 
fortune.   The  earl  of  Shelburne,  however. 
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succeeded  the  marquis  in  his  office  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  adopted  his  political 
nepreiimfmiries  views.  Under  his  auspices  an 
jKto^*®^,  end  was  put  to  a  ruinous  war, 
A.  D.178S.  which,  without  any  attainable 
object,  deluged  the  two  hemispheres  with 
blood.  Treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
between  the  belligerent  power).  Great  Britain 
ceded  to  France  all  the  possessions  held  by 
the  latter  before  the  war,  and  renounced  every 
claim  with  respect  to  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk.  France  restored  to  Great  Britain 
the  islands  of  Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  St. 
Christophers,  St.  Vincent,-  Dominica,  Nevis, 
and  Montserrat,  and  guaranteed  Fort  James 
and  the  river  Gambia,  agreeing  that  the  gum 
trade  should  continue  in  the  same  condition 
as  in  the  year  1755.  And  in  order  to  prevent 
disputes  concerning  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
ery, the  limits  of  the  two  nations  in  that  re- 
spect were  exactly  defined.  To  Spain,  Great 
Britain  ceded  East  and  West  Florida  and  the 
kland  of  Minorca.  Spain  agreed  to  restore 
to  Great  Britain  the  islands  of  Providence 
and  the  Bahamas,  but  they  had  been  retaken 
before  the  peace  was  signed.  Trincomal^ 
was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  who  gave  up  to 
Great  Britain  the  fort  of  Negapatnam,  with 
liberty  to  treat  for  its  restitution  on  the 
principle  of  an  equivalent. 
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In  the  treaty  with  the  Americans,  the  king; 
of  Great  Britain  acknoivledged  the  thirteen 
provinces  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent states,  renouncing  all  claims  to  their 
government,  property,  and  territorial  rights. 
Boundary  lines  were  very  minutely  drawn 
between  the  territory  of  the  united  states  and 
the  remaininfg  American  possessions  of  Great 
Britain,  and  some  concessions  were  obtained 
in  favour  of  the  loyalists.  The  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  was  to  remain  open  to  both 
parties,  as  well  as  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

We  cannot  peruse  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  without  remarking  some  of  its  pecu- 
liar characteristics.  These  are  chiefly  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  congress  and  the 
commanders  had  to  struggle  in  regard  to  the 
levying  of  their  forces,  providing  for  their 
payment,  and  furnishing  them  with  arms, 
ammunition  and  clothing.  These  difficulties, 
which  impeded  all  their  military  operations, 
originated  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
(Colonies,  and  the  structure  of  their  political 
system.  It  has  been  already  observed  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  America 
was  almost  destitute  of  European  goods,  and 
had  but  few  internal  manufactures.  From 
these  causes  if  was  found  almost  impossible 
to  provide  clothing  for  their  troops;  and  the 
same  observations  may  be  made  in  regard  to 
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arms  and  ammunition.  The  poverty  of  the 
Americans  and  the  depreciation  of  their  paper 
money  augmented  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  congress,  and  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  soldiers.*  And  the  patriotism  and 
patience  of  their  troops,  who  performed  the 
most  painful  marches  often  almost  naked  and 
without  shoes,  in  the  most  inclement  seasons, 
can  iscarcely  be  sufficiently  admired.  But 
the  greatest  embarrassments  of  the  Americans 
arose  from  their  political  system.  The  con- 
gress was  not  the  representative  body  of  one 
large  community,  but  of  thirteen  distinct  and 
independent  states.  All  its  resolutions  were, 
therefore,  to  be  executed  by  the  separate 
states,  which  occasioned  great  tardiness  and 
confusion.  Frqm  these  causes  the  provincial 
quotas  were  often  brought  so  late  into  the 
field  as  entirely  to  frustrate  the  views  of  the 
commanders,  especially  as  from  the  short 
inlistments  almost  the  whole  army  was 
annually  renewed.^  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  regular  force  of  the  Americans,  at  any 
period  of  the  war,  amounted  to  more  than 


*  From  this  depreciation  of  paper  money,  tli^  pay  of  an  American 
captain  would  scarcely  provide  liim  witli  siioes.  Life  of  Wasblngiton, 
4.  p.  «68. 

f  Some  of  tlie  men  were  inlisted  for  three  yean  and  lome  doring  the 
i^r ;  bot  the  greatest  niunber  only  for  one  year,  and  many  for  still 
shorter  periods. 
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twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  Seldom  more 
than  two  thirds,  sometiiqes  not  more  than 
half,  were  fit  for  duty;  ^nd  their  militia  were 
never  to  be  relied  on  in  any  arduous  enter- 
prise.* Yet  this  small  number  of  raw,  un- 
disciplined, and  half  naked  troops,  success- 
fully resisted  the  mighty  power  of  Great 
Britain,  when  in  the  meridian  of  its  greatness. 
Posterity  will  be  astonished  that  the  British 
ministers  did  not,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
contest,  send  a  force  sufl^cient  to  reduce, 
the  colonies  to  obedience, in  which  case  foreign 
states  would  not  have  engaged  in  their  quar- 
rel. Had  Great  Britain  sent  sucb  armies 
across  the  Atlantic  as  she  supported  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  ia  the  i:eign  of  queen 
Apne,  or  in  the  sevep  years  war  in  German}', 
or  as  are  now  employed  in  Portugal,  it  appears 
evident  that,  according  to  all  humajn  pjoba- 
bility,  America  must  hatve  been  broygbt  to 
submission  before  either  France  or  Spain  ever 
thought  of  hazarding  a  wax  in,  support  of  her 
cause.  But  so  inadequate  was  the  force  emr 
ployed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  thjait, 
if  we  except  the  disastrous  affairs  of  generals 


*  In  1780  congress  intended  to  have  in  the  field  25^000  e0ec(ive 
men.  In  1781  a  resolution  of  congress  called  for  an  army  of.  37,000 
men  ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  half  the  number  were  ever  raised^  or 
that  if  levied  they  could  have  been  maintained.  Marshall,  4.  p.  303, 
and  p.  502,  Ac. 
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Burgoyne  and  Cornwall  is,  all  the  actions 
t^tween  the  British  and  AmericaH  armies 
were  no  more  than  skirmishes,  which  would 
scarcely  be  thought  worthy  of  mention  in  the 
history  of  European  wars.*  But  in  reviewing 
the  diminutive  armies  which  had  contended 
ibr  dominion  in  America,  it  must  be  considered 
that,  with  ?very  possible  exertion.  Great 
Briton  conld  only  have  postponed  an  event 
which  must  sooner  or  later  have  happened. 
From  the  nature  of  things  it  was  evident  that 
the  western  could  not  for  ever  remain  in  sub« 
jection  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  f 

After  concisely  relating  the  origin,  pro«> 
gress,  and  result  of  the  American  war,  and 
delineating  its  prominent  and  peculiar  fea« 
turfs,  it  is  requisite  to  cast  a  glance  on  the 
ai^rs  of  India — a  subject  not  less  connected 
with  the  eoDOunercial,  political,  and  military 
history  of  Great  Britain.  Hyder  Ally,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  t^tical  art  among  the  French, 


•  None  of  the  actioos  which  took  place  between  the  British  and  the 
Americans  exhibit  a  list  of  a  thousand  kiUedand  wounded  on  either 
side :  in  general  the  number  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  or  at  the 
iifio$t,f|se  or  six  hundred,  and  except  at  Cambden,  in  South  Carolina, 
the  onmberof  prisoners  never  amounted  to  any  thing  near  a  thousand. 
This  will  appear  from  a  perusal  of  Marshairs  elaborate  Life  of  Wash* 
Ington ;  of  Ramsay's  and  Gordon's  History  of  the  American  war,  aii(| 
•f  other  historians  who  have  treated  the  same  subject. 

f  See  the  observations  already  made  on  this  subject. 
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and  distinguished  himself  in  their  serviee* 
having,  in  the  year  1763,  been  advanced  to 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Mysore,  deposed 
bis  sovereign,  and  usurped  the  throne.  In  a 
short  time  he  extended  his  dominions  till  bis 
power  became  formidable  to  the  British  East 
India  Company.  It  was  at  length  deemed 
expedient  to  check  his  ambition.  A  war  was 
commenced  in  1767,  and  was  carried  on  for 
more  than  two  years  with  various  success.  In 
1769,  Hyder  advanced  within  a  little  distance 
of  Madras,  and  compelled  the  government  to 
conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace.  But  in 
1774,  the  British  having  entered  into  a  war 
with  the  Rohillas,  invaded  and  conquered 
their  country,  as  well  as  several  other  large 
tracts.  By  tbese  conquests  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  East  India  Company,  were 
advanced  to  the  westward  within  twenty*five 
milesof  A  gra,  north  westward  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  navigable  course  of  the  Ganges,  and 
south  westward  to  the  Jumma.* 

In  1778,  a  war  commenced  between  the 
British  and  the  Mahrattas.f    About  the  saoie 


*  The  Jamm»i9  a  river  which  raos  past  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  fiilli 
into  the  Gaoges. 

f  On  this  occasion,  a  brigade,  consist ing  of  7000  Indiaas,  eoia- 
Manded  by  European  officers,  traversed  the  whole  country  from  the 
.  river  Jamma  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.    M.  Rennetl'i  Memoir,  ifltro* 
4acfioD, 
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time  the  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britaia 
and  France ;  and  Hyder  Ally,  probably  ex- 
pecting assistance  from  the  French,  levied  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  made  a 
dreadful  irruption  into  the  Carnatic.  For 
some  time  the  rapid  success  of  his  arms 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  British 
power  in  the  Indian  peninsula ;  but  the  en- 
terprising genius,  the  skilful  manoeuvres,  and 
indefatigable  exertions  of  general  Sir  Eyire 
Coote,  put  a  stop  to  ;the  progress  of  this  for- 
midable invader.  During  several  years  Hyder 
Ally,  being  supported  by  the  French,  main- 
tained an  obstinate  contest.  At  length,  being- 
weary  of  a  war  carried  on  at  a  great  expence, 
without  any  prospect  of  success,  he  sincerely 
desired  its  termination.  But  fie  did  not  live 
to  see  that  event.*  He  died  in  1782,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  famous  Tippoo  Saib, 
who,  in  1784,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  English/ 

Great  Britain  now  saw  tranquillity  restored 
throughout  all  her  possessions;  but  the  terms 
of  the  general  peace  concluded  in  Europe, 
met  with  no  small  degree  of  disapprobation.^ 

*  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  obtaioed  so  moch  honoar  by  bit  conduct  lo 
this  war,  died  aboat  five  months  after  his  celebrated  rival,  Hyder  Ally. 

f  The  address  of  thanks  for  the  peace  was  carried  in  the  Houte  of 
Lords  by  a  majority  of  72  to  59  f  bwt  lost  in  the  House  of  Commpat 
ky  a  majority  of  S24  to  20S> 
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It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the 
American  war  had  no  longer  any  attainable 
object.  The  fetal  contest  had  diminished,  in 
an  alarming  degree,  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  and  more  than  douMed  the  naftional 
debt,  and  it  could  not  have  been  oontinved 
without  an  enormous  and  rapidly  increaea^ 
expence.* 

Tbe  peacelbl  and  prosperoas  period  of  ten 
years  which  ensued,  affords  lew  materials  for 
history. 

It  will,  therefore,  suffice  to  give  a  short 
sketch  €^f  the  general  complexion  of  afl^vs, 
and  of  a  few  particular  circnmBtaaces  which 
mark  thid  uniform  scene  of  public  tran* 
quillity  and  progressive  improvement.  Soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  peace,  a  change 
took  place  in  tbe  cabinet.  Mr.  Fox  and  lord 
North  were  made  secretaries  of  state,  and  the 
duke  of  Portland  succeeded  lord  Shelbume 
in  tbe  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Thie 
was  called  the  cfialition  ministry,  whieh  re- 
mained in  power  till  Mr.  Fox  brought  in  his 


*  Before  the  commencement  of  tbe  war,  tlie  impoiti  irere  Tailed 
at  414^615,855.  and  the  exports  at  ^17,988,486.  sterling.  In  1789, 
the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  imports  aaiounted  only  to  the  valoe  of 
'j£10,341,6«8.  ezporu  to  ^13,000,458.  In  1775,  tbe  pnblfc  debt 
amounted  to  3C129,140,3S2.  At  the  conclmion  of  the  peaee  in  I78S, 
it  was  i£8e?,318,198.  See  M' Arthur's  Financial  and  Pottlical  Facte, 
p.  381 ,  append.  No.  5. 
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fembus  bill  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
Dec.  i7tb,  ^^^  India  Company.  The  rejee- 
A.D.n8i  ti^n  ^f  this  bill,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  caused  some  ferment  in  the  cabinet^ 
as  well  as  in  the  parliament ;  and,  two  dajs 
after,  a  royal  message  required  the  two  secre- 
taries to  send  in  the  seals  of  their  office.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  the  duke 
of  Portland  as  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy,  and 
brought  his  friends  into  most  of  the  other 
departments  of  administration. 

For  some  time,  however,  the  new  ministers 
had  to  contend  with  a  formidable  opposition^ 
An  appeal  to  the  people  was  made  by  dissolv- 

March 85tb,    ^^S  ^^^  parliament,  and  proceeding 
A.  D.  1784.     ^^  g^  j^^^  election,* 

This  measure  proved  successful.  Public 
opinion  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  minis*- 

ifav  18th,     ^^^ »   *^^  ®^  *^^  meeting  of  the 
A.  D.  1784.    „^^  parliament,  he  found  himself 

supported  by  a  great  majority.     One  of  hi« 

first  measures  was  his  introduction  of  the 

famous   East  India  bill   for  establishing  a 

power  of  control  in  this  kingdom,  by  which 

the  executive  government  in  India  is  eon^ 


«  At  this  critical  jonctare,  the  great  seal  of  the  kinsdom  waastotoa 
from  the  house  of  the  toni  chancellor.  This  singular  occarrence  gaive 
rise  to  various  mmUtes,  but  iras  not  followed  by  any  important  coar 
teqaeaces. 
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nected  with  that  of  the  rest  oi  the  British 
empire.*  This  bill  passed  through  both 
houses  without  any  violent  opposition,  and 
was  the  most  important  affair  transacted  in 
this  session.  The  following  year,  Mr.  Pitt 
undertook  with  some  ardour  the  business  of 
Aprinsth,  parliamentary  reform,  and  intro- 
A.D.1T85.  Sliced  a  specific  plan  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but,  after  a  long  and  argumentative 
debate,  it  was  rejected  by  a  very  considerable 
majority.'!'  In  the  following  year, 
both  the  ministry  and  the  parlia- 
ment concurred  in  a  measure  which  promised, 
and,  indeed,  has  produced  great  national 
benefit.  This  was  the  establishment  of  a 
sinking  fund,  on  a  permanent  principle, 
which  had  never  before  been  effected.  The 
sum  of  one  million  was  to  be  annually  ap- 
propriated to  this  purpose,  and  the  fund 
being  rendered  inalienable,  and  constantly 
improved  by  the  system  of  compound  in* 
terest,  has  an  eflfect  in  reducing  the  national 


•  *  The  board  of  control  consists  of  six  persons  nomioated  by  tbr 
kioj^,  among  whom  are  one  of  thesecreiaries  of  state,  and  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer.  This  board  is  to  superintend  and  direct  all  con- 
cerns  that  in  anywise  relate  to  the  civil'and  military  goTernment  and 
revenues  of  the  British  territorial  possessions  in  India. 

f  The  principal  feature  of  the  minister's  plan  Was,  the  sappresslo* 
of  the  decayed  boroughs,  and  the  transfer  of  their  representatives  !• 
the  couAies. 
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debt,  which  would  appear  incredible,  were  it 
not  proved  hy  accurate  calculation.* 

Among  the  transactions  of  this  year  may 
be  noticed  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  late 
governor-general  of  Bengal,  on  various  charges 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  pretended 
to  have  been  committed  by  him  in  that  office. 
Feb.  17,  Mr.  Burke  took  the  lead  in  this 
A.  D.  1778.  affair,  and  the  governor-general  was 
impeached  by  the  Commons  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  This  trial,  which  lasted 
seven  years  and  three  months,  has  for  length 
of  time  and  display  of  eloquence,  never  had 
any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.f 
But,  at  length,  after  the  most  minute  investi- 
gation, Mr.  Hastings  was  honourably  ac- 
.  quitted.  The  most  important  cir- 
cumstance of  tlie  following  year 
was  the  consolidation  of  the  customs  and 
excise,  a  measure  of  extraordinary  labour 
and  detail :  but  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
commerce,  by  simplifying  the  intricacies  at- 
tending mercantile  transactions.     , 


*  The  advantages  of  the  sinking  fand  are  evident  from  this  consider- 
ation, that  the  money,  thus  appropriated,  is  improved  on  the  system  of 
compound  interest ;  but  loans  pay  only  simple  interest.    The  sinking 
fttod  was,  in  fhe  year  1801,  supposed  to  pay  off  aoDually  five  milliQOi 
of  debt.    M' Arthur,  p.2S2.  appendix. 

f  For  the  extraordinary  display  of  Mr.  Bttrke's  eloqoeoce  on  this 
«ccasiofi,  see  BuboCb  Life  of  Burke.  * 
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The    next    year    iras    rendered 

A.  D.  1783.  ,  ,  ^^  .  , 

memorable  to  latest  postentj,  by 
the  first  legislative  effort  towards  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  inhuman  and  in&mous  traffick 
in  slaves,  so  long  carried  on  by  the  Eoropeatia 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  great  disgrace 
of  the  christian  ireligion  and  of  the  civilzed 
world*  Several  humane  and  benevolent  in- 
dividuals had,  at  different  periods,  declared 
themselves  advocates  for  the  unfortunate 
negroes.  But  the  people  called  Quakers  may 
claim  the  honour  of  making  the  first  public 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  this  iniquitous  trade. 
The  cause  had  been  first  taken  up  by  the 
quakers  of  America :  those  of  Great  Britain 
followed  the  laudable  example^  and  presented 
a  petition  on  that  subject  to  parliament. 
The  cause  soon  became  popular:  eminent 
divines  and  eloquent  writers  recommended  it 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Sir  W.  Dolben,  con- 
curred in  bringing  the  affair  before  parlia* 
ment;  and  that  illustrious  assembly  entered 
on  the  investigation  in  that  liberal  and 
spirited  manner  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  British  senate.  The  result  was  an 
act  for  regulating  the  transportation  of  n^ro 
slaves  from  the  African  coast  to  the  British 


cdoQies  in  th«  We^t  J[»dWs«^  Tbt4,  how^ver^ 
was  iatendeil  only .  9^  9  teaipoiiiry  reU^fs 
pireparatory  ta  the  abQlitioi^  of  a  tra^gc.  po 
i«p^nant  to  tW  princip^^  ^  th«  chjrist^iaA 
religion,  aad  tbQ  dict^|e«  of  aumanitj. 

At  th«9  period,  Graak  llrit^io  al  p^ ace  with 
her  aatghbour^  and  uoitQ^at  homie,  enjoje^ 
every  kind  of  public  felicity  \,  but  her  ^^ryh 
liant  prospects  were  »i|d4eply  obscured  by 
an  iocAdent  which  excited  the  n;ipst  gloomy 
apprebeodions.  In  the  9Ut4i«m  of  I788j>  his 
Majesty  jtras  attacked  with  a  d^pgeroa$i  indisr 
position,  which  continued  sp  long  that  the 
parliavient,  ^ter  vfxs^y  interestiQg..de^ateSii 
resolved  that  the  prince  of  Wal^g  shof^ld  b^ 
requested  to  accept  the  regency  under  certain 

A  D  i78§  'i^^i^^^^'i^''^^    ^***  early  in   the  en- 

'  $«iag  year»  the  happy  event  of  his 

nasty's  convalescence  put  a  stop  to  the 

contests  ^hich  agitated  the  cabinet  and  the 


•  For  49  acQovQl  o/f  the  stowage  of  negrept  on  board  the  slave 
•kips,  before  this  act  was  passed,  see  Clarksoo's  Hist.  Abolition  of 
tbe  Slave  lYade,  vol.  1.  p.  829 ;•  and  more  particularly  toI.  9.  p.  119, 
with  the  plate  aimezed.  The  room  allowed  to  each  mao  slave  waa 
only  six  feet  in  length  by  sixteen  incbfs  in  breadth :  to  every  woman 
Ave  feet  ixi  loogtb  by  sixieeo  inches  in  breadth  i  to  a  boy  t^t  feet  in 
length  by  fourteen,  and  to  a  girl  four  feet  six  inches  by  one  foot  in 
breadth.  -  The  mortality  among  the  slavts  lo  voyages  from  ihc  aeamt 
coasls  of  Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  appeared,  at  the  loweH  computa- 
tioo,  to  be  seventeen  times,  and  from  the  more  distant  parts,  thirty- 
.lb«r  timcf  as  grea^  as  the  otnal  proportion  of  death  to  population. 
For  the  •destniction  caused  by  the  slave  trade  among  the  British  sea- 
men, see  ClarksoD's  Hist  of  the  Abolition,  2.  p.  389, 351. 
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senate.  The  sorrow  and  alarm  which  the 
illness  of  the  sovereign  had  diffused  through 
the  nation,  now  gave  way  to  the  most  un- 
equivocal  demonstrations  of  joy,  and,  on  his 
April  9»d;  Majesty's  first  appearance  in  public, 
A.  D.  1789.  gQ^  i^^g  solemn  procession  to  St. 
Paul's,  to  return  thanks  to  heaven  for  his 
recovery,  all  classes  of  people  strove  with 
laudable  emulation  to  exhibit  psoo&  of  at- 
tachment to  his  person  and  government. 

Six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  close  of 
the  American  war  r  and  this  tranquil  period 
had  unfolded  a  scene  of  progresssive  pros* 
perity,  which  demonstrated  the  uncertainty 
of  political  conjecture.    From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  contest,  the  measures  of  the 
government,  in  regard  to  America,  had  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  a  numerous  party  in 
both  houses  of  parliament;  and  the  eloquence 
of  Chatham  and  Burke,  and  other  able  ora- 
tors, had  been  unsuccessfully  exerted  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  th« 
empire  of  Great  Britain.    Both  the  advocates 
for  the  war  and  its  opponents,  however,  agreed 
in  one  principal  point,  and  founded  their 
arguments  on  the  same  basis:  both  parties 
*  considered  the  independence  of  America  aa 
ruinous  to  Britain;  and  this  was  the  universal 
and  invariable  opinion  of  almost  every  indivi* 
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doal  ia  the  kingdom.  But  time  soon  proved 
the  supposition  to  be  erroneous.  The  rapidly 
increasing  population  and  prosperity  of  the 
transatlantic  empire,  opened  an  immense 
market  to  the  merchandise  of  Europe;  and 
Great  Britain  being  the  chief  manufacturing 
country,  derived  the  most  benefit  from  Ame* 
rican  commerce  and  consumption.  Since  the 
loss  of  the  colonies,  a  loss  that  politicians 
considered  as  irreparable  and  inevitably  ruin« 
ous  to  the  parent  country,  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  had  flourished 
in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  any  former 
period  of  her  history. 

This  happy  state  of  things  was  very 
near  being  interrupted  by  an  unexpected 
afiair  which  took  place  in  one  of  the  re« 
motest  parts  of  the  globe.  The  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  British  merchants  had  opened  a 
trade  with  the  north  western  coast  of  America, 
which,  till  partially  explored  by  the  celebrated 
eapt.  Cook,  had  been  equally  unknown  to  geo* 
graphical  science  and  commercial  adventure. 
This  distant  region  was  supposed  to  afford  a 
considerable  quantity  of  those  valuable  furs, 
which  fetch  so  high  prices  in  China ;  and  the 
spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  was  excited  to 
explore  this  new  channel  of  commerce.  In 
1785,  and  the  two  succeeding  years,  four 
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vessfels  from  London,  after  dbnbling  Cap^ 
Horn,  arrived  on  tlie  north  west  coast  of 
America.  The  suceeefs  of  the  enterpritte 
equalled  the  moist  sanguine  expectations* 
By  an  exchange  of  commodities  with  the 
natives,  cargoes  of  the  finest  fiirs  were  pro- 
ddced,  and  sold  to  the  Chinese  at  so  high  a 
price,  as  amplj  to  reimburse  and  enritoh  the 
adventurers.  Othtsr  ships  from  Bengal  wetie 
employed  in  the  same  trade;  and  a  settlement 
was  formed  and  a  factory  established  at 
Nootka  Sound,  in  the  ^fiftieth  degree  of  north 
lutitude.  But,  in  1789,  the  Spaniards  pre^ 
tending  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
western  coast  of  America,  seised  on  the  set- 
tlement; and  the  British  vessels  that  were 
then  in  the  soiind  were  for  some  time  "^de- 
tained, but  aftei-wards  permitted  to  proceed 
on  their  voyage.  Of  these  transactions  ne 
authentic  or  circumstantial  account  was 
April soth,  received  by  the  British  government, 
^.D.  1790,  y^^jj  captain  Mears  presented  his 
memorial.  After  this  communication,  a  po* 
sitive  demand  of  restitution  and  satisiactioo 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  most 
active  and  ibrmidable  preparations  for  war 
began  to  be  made.  But  the  effusion  of  human 
blood  was  happily  prevented  by  the  pacific 
dispomtiou  which  prevailed  both  at  St.  James'^ 
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and  the  Escurial.  His  catholic  majesty  com- 
plied with  the  jast  demanc^  of  the  king  of 
Great  ^ritaia.  A  cooventioa  was  agreed  on 
bet\y,§eii  /;be  two  monarohs;.  and  t^e  right  of 
the  Britjyih.  crown  to  the  p93seasipn  of  Nootka 
Sqqn4  w^  ^acknowle^g^  by  the  court  of 
Spfui^M.TbiB  <>^&t,^f  the  armament  prepared 
on  this  pp^^^ipm  was  «^t)mated  at  three  mil* 
lions  sterling;  but  the  expences  of  a  war 
aoEiight  hav^  amounted  to  more  than  twenjty 
times  that  sum.  . 

But  while  th^  wisdom  and;  firm^i^s  of 
government  preserve  the.  nation  from  war 
in  this  quarter  pf  the  globe,  accident,  ambi^ 
tion,  or  avarice,  involved  its  I/)diao  empire 
in  contest  and  blood.  Of  all  t\^e  nativt 
princes  of  India,  Tippoo  Saib,  fion  andsucr 
cessor  of  Hyder  Ally,  was  the  most  formidable 
to  the  British  goverqment,  and  the  most 
hostile  to  its  authority.  Sqou  after  thepeace 
of  Mangalore,  in  1794,  a  variety  of  ci^cum* 
stances  concurred  to  excite  a  well-grounded 
SQspicion  that  a  plan  was  concerted  between 
the  tyrant  of  Mvsore  and  the  court  of  France, 
for  the  annoyance  of  Great  Britain  in  her 
Indian  possessions* 

The  execution  of  this  plan,  whatever  it  might 
l>e,  was  prevented  by  the  French  revolution. 
But  the  complex  politics  of  India  could  not 
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.fail  of  affording  frequent  pretexts  for  hostili- 
ties. The  Rajah  of  Travancore,  an  ally  of 
the  English,  having  entered,  although  some- 
what rashlj,  into  a  war  with  the  saltan,  the 
company  could  not  refuse  him  the  necetisary 
assistance.  But  without  attempting  to  dis* 
tinguish  between  the  real  motiyes  and  osten- 
sible pretexts  of  the  war,  it  raffiees  to  obeerre, 
that  the  British  goternment  might  justly 
consider  the  opportunity  as  ikvourable  tn 
the  humiliation  of  a  formidable  enemy,  an 
usurper  and  tyrant,  the  diminution  of  whose 
power  must  be  a  service  rendered  to  hu« 
manityt  Tb^  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  the 
most  powerful  states  of  India,  were  then  in 
alliance  with  the  British,  and  declared  their 
readiness  to  concur  in  crushing  the  rising 
pqwer  of  Mysore. 

The  war  commenced  in  June,  1790;  but 
the  transactions  of  the  first  campaign  were 
not  of  great  importance.  The  second  cam- 
paign was  unfavourable  to  the  British -and 
their, allies.  Lord  Cornwallis  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy^s  country,  and  even 
penetrated  to  Seringapatam,  the  capital ;  but 
a  dreadful  scarcity  of  provisions,  especially 
of  grain,  and  an  epidemical  disease  among 
the  troops,  obliged  ,  the  two  British  armiea 
Under  lord   Cornwajlis  apd   general  Aber* 
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crombie  to  retreat.  These  evils,  however, 
vanished  by  degrees.  The  juoGtion  ivith  the 
Mahrattas  afforded  a  supply  of  provisions,  as 
well  as  of  bullocks  for  drawing  the  artillery. 
An  active  scene  of  war  now  commenced.  A 
number  of  forts,  which  interrupted  the  com- 
munication of  the  army  with  that  of  the 
Nizam,  were  reduced.  Nundydroog,  a  for- 
tress situated  on  a  mountain  1700  feet  in 
height,  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of 
October;  and  this  brilliant  success  of  the 
British  arms  was  followed  by  other  important 
conquests. 

But  the  most  splendid  achievement  of  this 
campaign  was  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Severndroog,  or  the  Rock  of  Death,  a  stu- 
pendous fortress  covering  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  and  which,  from  the  strength 
of  its  situation  and  the  noxious  quality  of  its 
atmosphere,  occasioned  by  the  surrounding 
hills  and  woods,  had  derived  its  terrific  name. 
Belbre  tliis  place  the  sultan  of  Mysore  had 
flattered  himself  that  one  half  of  the  Europe- 
ans would  perish  by  sickness,  and  the  other 
half  by  the  sword.  The  event,  however, 
proved  contrary  to  his  expectation.  The 
garrison  trusted  more  to  the  strength  of  the 
place  than  to  their  own  exertions,  and  on  the 
21st  December,  1791,  being  only  the  eleventh 
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3my  of  ijie. siege,  thiH  fortress,  hitherto  deemed 
impregaable,  was  taken  by  assault  in  less 
than  an  hour,  in  open  day,  without  tlie  loss 
of  a  man.* 

In  the  begiaaing  of  the  following  year,  the 
wbole^foroe  <^  the  allies^  except  the  Bombay 
army*  W98  .asMinbled  in  the  vicinity  of  Hoo- 
leadvpog ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  Febroary,  1792, 
they  began  their  march  towards  Seringapa- 
tain  :^  on  the  5th,  they  took  a  position  within 
si9(  qules  c^Tippoo's  fortified  camp.  On  the 
foUowiflig  ^noraing,  lord  Cornwallis  having 
reconnoitred  the  sultan's  position,  ordered  a 
general  attack  to  be  made  in  the  evening. 
The  plan  of  attack  was  equally  bold  and 
judicious:  the  result  wasi  that  Tippo  was 
driven  from  his  camp  into  Seringapatam  :  all 
his  redoubts  were  taken,  and  a  lodgement 
l^as,  made  on  the  island  iu  which  the  city  is 
seated.  On  the  16th  February,  general  Aber- 
crom^ie,  with  the  troops  irQm  Bombay,  joined 


*  Serertidrobi^  itaods  in  the  way  beiv^eta  Bangalore  and  Seringa* 
f«M«^  It  |i  •  «'vait  maimtaw  of  tntk^  ud  It  lagifwad  t*nM 
above  half  a  mila  !o  perpeodicular  hetght  from  a  base  of  ten  or  lwe1v« 
laites  ih  irtftumfievenee,  enbraced  by  WiBfli  on  evei^  Bide,  aad  de>-> 
feaded  by  croit  walU  and  barriep  wharever  it  vat  deemed  acccnible. 
The  summit  of  the  mottotaia  is  divided  by  a  ebatm  into  two  hillt, 
wk'KH  haviit:  e^cb  tMr  at Ibncti,  Aiipi  two  dMact  elladels,  capuble 
of  being  maintained  independent  of  the  lower  worfci,  and  aSbrdii^  a 
seetro  Mtrent,  which  might  encoinnge  the  garrfiM  to  hold  ovi  to  fli» 
]«ft  extremity/'    Narr.p.  67. 


the  main  army.  All  possible  pre|^radoM 
were  now  made  for  carrying  (be  eaptt^l  by 
assaolt.  Tippoo  f^attaii,  hoivever,  warded 
oflf  ttie  blow  by  commencing  a  negociatioa. 
The  dictates  of  policy  might  fiuggest  the  ex«- 
pediency  of  spariag  th'^  stditan  of  My^^re  9^ 
a  counterpoise  to  the  tiiaag  greatness  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  the  British  ^neral  was  na- 
willing  to  sacritice  ao  maily  bi'ai^e  soktiers 
as  must  have  fallen  in  storming  the  city  of 
Seringapatam.  A  treaty  was  th^efeire  con- 
cluded on  the  19th  of  March,  1703 :  the  prin- 
cipal articles  were,  that  Tippoo  Saib  was  to 
cede  to  the  allied  powers  half  of  his  do- 
minions:* that  he  should  pay  three  crores, 
and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees :  that  all  prisoners 
should  be  restored;  and  that  two  of  the  three 
eldest  sons  of  the  saltan  should  be  delivered 
as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
treaty.  Thus  did  lord  Cornwallis  conduct, 
with  consummate  skill  and  signal  success,  a 
war  in  which  the  British  empire  in  India 
obtained  not  only  greater  security,  but  also  a 
considerable  addition  of  territory.t 

In  exhibiting  this   sketch  of  the  Indian 
war,  it  was  necessary  to  anticipate  the  order 


*  The  British,  the  Nizftm,  and  the  Mahrattas. 
f  This  sketch  of  the  war  of  MjTsore  is  chiefly  taken  from  nu^or 
IXfMi^  aiwiftitf  Aarraik  e* 
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of  time  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  narrative 
Incid  and  succinct.  We  must  now  return  to 
a  more  peaceful  and  domestic  portion  of  our 
history.  While  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
were  triumphant  in  India,  her  legislature  dis^ 
played  its  liberality  of  sentiment  by  consider- 
ably extending  the  toleration  already  enjoyed 
by  persons  professing  the  Roman  catholic  re- 
ligion. A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought 
Feb.sist,  ^^  ^y  ^^'  Mitford,  and  the  two 
A  D.  UQi.  houses  entered  on  the  subject  in  a 
manner  that  did  them  infinite  honour.  The 
bill  passed  without  opposition,  and  met  with 
the  approbation  of  every  liberal  minded  pror 
testant  in  the  kingdom.  Religious  persecu- 
tion is  the  offspring  of  dark  and  barbarous 
ages :  in  proportion  as  the*  minds  of  men  be^ 
come  more  enlightened,  the  cause  of  toleration 
must  gain  the  ascendency. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Russian  and  Ottoman  empires.  A  large  naval 
armament  was  equipped,  and  maintained,  for 
the  space  of  four  months,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pence,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Turks.  The  proposed  war  against  Russia, 
however,  was  extremely  unpopular.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  it  had  met  with  great 
opposition ;  and  the  people  of  England  could 
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scarcely  perceive  the  expediencj  of  lavishing 
their  blood  and  their  treasure  for  the  purpose 
of  determining,  \vhether  a  district,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  in  the  barbarous  regions 
of  Scythta,  should  be  assigned  to  the  sceptre 
of  Moscow,   or  to  that   of  Constantinople. 
The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox  contributed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  prevent  the  dreaded  hos- 
tilities ;  and  Catharine  II.  acknowledged  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence  by  placing  his  bust 
between  those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.* 
About  this  time  the  French  revolution  be- 
gan to  darken,  with  its  baleful  shades,  the 
political  horizon  of  Europe.     Its  evident  ten- 
dency towards  a  turbulent  democracy,  had 
excited  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm  in  most 
of  the   cabinets,    and   its  pernicious  prin- 
ciples began  to  spread  into  the  neighbouring 
countries.     In  Great  Britain  it  had  become 
a  common  subject  of  popular  discussion,  and 
had  produced,  in  the  public  mind^  a  marked 
difference  of  opinion  and  sentiment.     Some 
regarded  it   as  an  event  which  threatened 
to  convulse  the  whole  system   of  civilized 
society:  others  imagined  that  they  saw  the 
oommencement  of  a  golden  age  of  liberty  in 


•  TliiB  yeer  the  right  of  jariet  to  decide  both  on  the  law  and  tho 
fhcc  io  caae  of  libels,  was  detcnaiDed  by  parlianeat  in  pminance  of  a 
bin  ^r^cht  in  by  Mr.  Fox. 
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France,  aad  of  general  peace  throughout 
Europe.  This  difference  of  sentimeBt  soon 
excited  all  the  virulence  of  party  spirit, 
which  was  daily  inflamed  by  injurious  insi- 
nuations, conveyed  in  newspapers  and  poll* 
tical  pamphlets*  In  many  of  the  large  towns 
of  Great  Britain,  associations  bad  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating^  by  a  convivial 
meeting,  the  anniversary  of  the  French  revo* 
lution.  But  these  proceedings  did  not  escape 
the  animadversion  of  the  opposite  party,  whQ 
represented  the  admirers  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion  of  France  as  determined  republicans^ 
and  the  celebration  of  this  annual  festival  as 
an  act  of  sedition.  These  representations 
had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  public  mind: 
the  anniversary  meetings,  on  the  14th  July, 
began  to  give  general  umbrage  to  those  who 
dreaded  the  ditfusion  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples and  the  influence  of  example.  The 
gentlemen  who  met  on  that  day  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern,  in  London,  were  about 
fifteen  hundred  in  number;  but  rumours 
having  been  spread  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  meeting,  the  populace  began  to.  collect 
in  a  tumultuous  manner;  and  the  companyi 
in  order  to  prevent  any  disturbance,  dis- 
persed at  an  early  hour.  It  was  evident  that 
these  revolutionary  meetings  were  becoming 
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t^xtremely  unpopirlaf'  in  ^very  part  of  the 
kingd<>iai.  Bat  in  the  large  and  populous 
tiMii  of  BirHiingbttRi,  where  a  rioleitt  ant* 
fnosity  had  long  subsisted  between  tbe  high 
ehuTch  party  and  the  dissenters,  religious 
MgoCry  coni^urred  with  party  polities  in 
producing  the  most  dreadful  efTects.  A  fes- 
tire  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the  14tb  July, 
IB  commemoration  of  the  fall  of  despotism  in 
France,  and,  t>n  the  Monday  preceding,  some 
copies  of  a  most  inflammatory  and  seditious 
hand-bill  were  left  at  an  inn  by  a  person 
unknown,  and  circulated  among  the  inhabit* 
ants,  This  paper,  which  proposed  the  French 
rerolution  as  a  model  for  the  English,  ex- 
cited a  iionsiderable  ferment  in  the  town : 
the  friends  i>f  the  meeting  published  an  ad- 
vertisement, disclaiming  the  doctrines  and 
sentiments  which  it  contained ;  and  the 
magistrates  ofiered  a  reward  of  a  hundred 
guineas  for  discovering  the  authors,  printers, 
•or  publishers;  but  the  rile  incendiaries  could 
not  be  traced.  So  many  circumstances  tend- 
ing to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Birmingham,  on  the  14th  July  the  hotel  in 
which  tbe  meeting  was  held,  was  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  crowd,  testifying  their  diil- 
appfobation  by  reiterated  shouts  of  "Church 
and   King,'^   sacked  and  Tenerable    names. 
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which  by  faction  and  bigotry  are  too  oftaa 
prostituted  to  the  most  pernicioas  of  par- 
poses.  On  the  departure  of  the  company, 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  were  demolished. 
An  ignorant  and  bigotted  populace,  con- 
founding the  cause  of  the  French  revolution 
with  that  of  religion,  and  reviving  the  scenes 
which  eleven  years  before  had  disgraced  the 
metropolis,  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  two  large 
meeting-houses  of  the  dissenters,  which  were 
soon  destroyed;  and  the  divelling-house  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  with  the  whole  of  his  valuable 
library,  his  philosophical  apparatus,  and  all 
his  manuscripts,  underwent  a  similar  fate. 
The  next  day  this  infatuated  multitude  demo- 
lished the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr.  Ryland, 
where  finding  a  profusion  of  liqnor,  a  hor- 
rible scene  of  intoxication  ensued ;  and  many 
of  the  rioters  perished  in  the  cellars  by  suffo- 
cation, or  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof.  The 
bouses  of  Mr.  Hutton,  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian of  Birmingham,  with  several  others, 
were  also  destroyed  by  the  mob,  who  con- 
'  tinued  their  depredations  till  Sunday,  whe& 
a  military  force  arriving,  suppressed  these 
disorders.  Several  of  the  rioters  were  taken, 
and  brought  to  trial ;  and  four  of  them  being 
Ibund  guilty,  expiated  their  crimes  on  the 
galiows.     Such    are    the    disgraceful  scenes 
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wiiioh  soofietimes  darken  the  annals  of  a  civil- 
ized age  and  country,  and  which  ought  to  be 
buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  were  it  not  requi- 
site that  they  should  be  recorded  as  a  warning 
against  their  repetition,  and  an  example  of 
the  baleful  effects  which  religious  bigotry 
and  political  fanaticism  are  calculated  to 
produce  in  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  po- 
pulace. 

The  French  revolution,  however, 
began  to  assume  a  most  formidable 
aspect;  and  the  diffusion  of  its  principles, 
which  daily  became  more  contagious,  excited 
universal  alarm.   Hostilities  had  already  com- 
menced between  France  and  Austria ;  and  his 
Britannic  majesty,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness 
for  any  emergency,  and  to  provide  both  for  the 
internal  peace  and  external  security  of  his 
kingdom,  issued  a  royal  proclamation  against 
seditious  meetings,  which  was  followed  by 
an  order  for  embodying  the  militia.     Those 
measures,   which  considerably  engaged  the 
public  attention,  excited  addresses  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  testifying  the  loyalty  of 
the  people.     And  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,   numerous 
associations  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  republican  principles  and  theories. 
These  had  been  widely  diffused  among  the 
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lofrer  orders  of  the  people  by  the  writiBgs  of 
Paine,  aud  other  political  tneendiaries ;  but 
tlie  moftt  respectable  and  opulent  classes  of 
the  community,  justly,  appreciating  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  were  averse  to  any  kind  of 
innovation. 

Such  was  the  internal  state  of  Great  Britaiii 
at  the  commeuceuieut  of  the  revolutionary 
war^  The  first  ostensible  pretext  for  a  rup- 
ture was,  t4ie  opening  of  the  Scheldt  by  the 
French  in  direct  contravention  to  existing 
treaties-^a  n>easare  extremely  iBJurions  to 
Holland.  This  was' scarcely  a  cause  suffi- 
cient to  impel  Great  Britain  to  war,  con<» 
sidering  the  little  disposition  shewn  by  the 
Dutch  to  assert  their  claim  to  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  that  river.*  But  the  nemoraUe 
decree  issued  by  the  national  convention  of 
France,  offering  fraternization  and  military 
aid  to  all  those  people  who  should  revolt 
against  their  respective  governments,  might 
be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
all  nations,  and  consequently  excited  the  in- 
4igmation  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  The 
general  resentment  and  alarm  were  also 
greatly  increased  by  the  memorable  execu- 


*  The  excliuife  oavisatioo  of  the  Scheldt  hnd  been  MMsoed  to  the 
Dntcb  by  the  treaty  of  Monster,  ia  104S,  and  coDfirmed  by  tiib«eq«eot 
trefttiist  gimranteed  both  by  England  and  France. 
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Jan.  sist,     ^i^Q  of  ^he  unfortunate  Lnuis  XVL 
A.  D.  1798.    ^yiiojifl  fate  exdted  universal  com- 
miseration, and  confirmed  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  in  their  resolution  to  oppose,  and,  if 
possible,  extinfi^uish  a  revolutionary  and  regi- 
cidal  system,  which  thiBaien^  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  existing  governments.     The  king 
of  Great  Britain,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
a  neutrality,  at  length  deemed  it  expedient 
to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  Frauce«^a 
country  now  considered  as  a  volcano,  of  which 
the  dreadful  concussions  were  ^bout  to  con-* 
vuhe  the  whole  civilized  world.     If  we  ex*^ 
amine  the  politics  of  Great  Britain  ever  since 
the  days  of  William  IIL  and  queen  Anne,  and 
reflect  on  the  vast  profusion  of  British  blood, 
and  of  British  treasure,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  Netherlands  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  as  a  barrier  to  England,  and  the  only 
mean$  of  preserving  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land, it  is  evident  that  the  government  of  this 
country  could  not  behold,  without  jealousy, 
,the    annexation   of   those  provinces  to   the 
French  republic.     And  if  to  these  considerar 
tions  we  add  the  agitated  state  of  the  lower 
orders  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  prevalence  of  revolu- 
tionary principles,  we  shall  clearly  perceive 
the  concurrence  of  causes  which    involved 

VOL.    !!•  2  T 
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Great  Britain  in  the  storm  that  burst  over 
the  tomb  of  the  mardered  moharch  of  France, 
The  execution  of  that  unfortunate  prince 
was  the  prelude  to  a  general  war.  The  French 
ambassador,  M.  Chauvelin,  was  ordered  to 
retire  from  England  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  dismissal,  the  national  convention  issued 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  French  general,  Dumourier,  en- 
tered the  Dutch  territory,  and  took  possession 
of  Breda  and  Gertrudenberg.  The  French, 
however,  being  attacked  by  the  Austrian 
general,  Clairfait,  were  compelled  to  retire 
with  considerable  loss.  The  prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  also  defeated  the  French  under 
general  Valence,  who  lost  above  five  thou- 
sand men.  At  length  Dumourier  himself 
March  iscb^  reccivcd  a  total  defeat  on  the  plains 
A.  D.  1793.  ^£  Neerwinden,  and  was  obliged  to 
retreat  into  the  vicibity  of  Louvain.  That 
celebrated  commander  was  now  suspected  of 
treachery ;  and  the  minister  of  war,  Bournon- 
ville,  with  four  commissioners^  were  sent  from 
the  convention  to  arrest  him,  and  send  him  to 
Paris.  The  result  of  the  business  was  con- 
trary to  Iheir  expectation :  by  the  general's 
orders  they  were  seized,  and  delivered  as  pri- 
soners to  the  Austrians.    From  this  moment, 
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if  not  before,  Dumourier  resolved  to  march  to 
Paris,  and  overthrow  the  convention ;  but, 
finding  his  army  unwilling  to  second  his 
design,  he  consulted  his  personal  safety  by 
escaping  to  the  Austrian  camp. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  armies,  and  the 
desertion  of  their  general,  seemed  to  consoli- 
date the  extensive  confederacy  formed  against 
the  republic.     The  British  and  Hanoverian 
army,  commanded  by  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York,  had  now  joined  the  Austrians.* 
General  Dampiere  had  succeeded  Dumcrurier 
in  the  command  of  the  French  army;  but  was 
soon   after  defeated  and  slain.     The  allies, 
vigorously  pursuing  their  advantages,  formed 
the  sieges  of  Cond^  and  Valenciennes :    the 
former  of  these  places   surrendered  on    the 
10th  July,  to  the  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  and 
the  latter,  on  the  QOth  of  the  same  month,  to 
the  duke  of  York.     The  British  Forces,  now 
separating  from  the  Austrians,  formed^  with 
the  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  &c.  a  distinct  army, 
under  the  command   of  the  duke  of  York. 
His  royal  highness  advanced  to  Dunkirk,  and 
Aug.  26tb,  •  formed  the  siege  of  that  place.     A 
A.  D.  1793.     naval  armament  from  England  was 
to  have  co-operated  with  the  land  forces ;  but, 

«  The  French  repoblic  was  now  at  war  with  Aastria^  Pmssia, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain^  Sardinia,  aod  Naples^ 
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in  consequence  either  of  neglect,  or  of  ana- 
voidable  delay,  it  was  not  readj  for  sea  at  the 
time  expected — a  circnnistance  which  totally 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  British  com* 
mander,  and  contribut<^d,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  ill  succesi^  of  the  enterprise*  In  the 
mean  while,  the  enemy's  gun-boats  dread- 
fully annoyed  the  besiegers :  a  successful 
sortie  was  made  by  the  garrison  on  the  6th  of 
September  ;  and  the  French  collecting  in 
superior  force,  the  duke  of  York,  after  dis- 
playing  great  courage  and  conduct  in  several 
Sept.  7,  actions,  was,  on  the  following  day, 
A.  D.  1793*  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  with 
precipitation,  leaving  behind  a  numerous 
train  of  artillery.  The  French  general,  Hou- 
chard,  being  tried  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  at  Paris,  was  guillotined  for  not  cut- 
ting off  the  retreat  of  the  allied  army. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  oppressive  and 
sanguinary  measures  of  the  jacobin  govern- 
ment of  France,  excited  great  commotions  in 
the  interior  and  southern  provinces.  The 
people  of  Toulon  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
British  admiral  lord  Hood,,  who  4ook  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  shipping,  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XVI I.  This  ^tep,  however, 
proved  extremely  disastrous  to  the  inhabit- 
ants.    The  army  of  the  convention  appeared 
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liefore  TouIod,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  siege.     The  British  general  O'Hara  was 
NoT^ao,     taken  prisoner  in   an  unsuccessfiil 
i.D.  17W.    jjQrjie^  and  the  garrison  lost  on  this 
occasion    about    a    thousand    men    killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.     It  was  soon  after 
foand  that  Toulon  could  not  be  maintained 
against  the  formidable  force  bj  which  it  was 
assailed.     A  tremendous  attack  being  made 
Dec.  i9tb,   ^y  ^^^  republican  army,  the  town 
A.  D.  IT93.  ^ag  bombarded  from  noon  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  allies  and  part  of 
the  inhabitants  began  to  consult  their  safety 
by  flight.     The  evacuation  was  performed 
with  such  precipitation,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  and  danger,  that  although 
some  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  de- 
stroyed, the  greatest  part  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     A  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants had  crowded  on  board  ^e  £nglish 
ships;  but  many  thousands  were  left  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  republicans,  who  bursting 
into  the  town,  put  all  to  the  sword  without 
distinction.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  hor- 
rors of  this  dreadful  night.     The  incessant 
thundering  of  cannon,  the  conflagration  of 
the  town  and  the  shipping,  the  bustle  and 
confusion  on  shore  and  in  the  harbour,  with 
the  cries  of  the  people  amidst  the  general 
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massacre,  exhibited  a  scene  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  conception.^ 

The  beginning  of  this  year  was 
distinguished  by  the  important 
alliances  which  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
concluded  with  the  empress  of  Russia,  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse* 
CasseL  By  the  convention^ between  the  courts 
of  London  and  Petersburgh,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, and  the  empress  of  Russia,  agreed  to 
employ  their  respective  forces  in  the  "just 
and  necessary  war'^  in  which  they  were  enr 
gaged  against  France,  and  reciprocally  pro- 
mised not  to  lay. down  their  arms  but  by 
common  consent.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
treaty,  Catharine  II.  employed  her  armies  in 
the  subjugation  and  partition  of  Poland,  and 
took  no  active  part  whatever  in  the  war 
against  France.  By  the  treaty  between  the 
courts  of  flbudon  and  Turin,  Great  Britain 
engaged  to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  per  ann.  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  with 
thrpe  months  pay  in  advance.*  The  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel  was  to  furnish  eight 
thousand  men  for  three  years,  in  return  for 
which  aid  England  was  to  grant  him  an  annual 
subsidy  of  fifty-six  thousand,  and  a  hundred 

•  The  treaty  with  Russia  was  concluded  on  the  S5th  March,  and 
fhat  with  Sardinia  on  the  95th  April,  1794. 
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thousand  pounds  levy  money,  besides  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  every  Hessian  soldier  that  should 
be  slain ;  so  that  the  greater  the  number  of  his 
men  that  were  killed,  the  greater  would  be 
the  sums  of  money  to  come  into  his  pocket. 
Soon  after*  these  transactions,  the  attention 
of  the  court  and  the  kingdom  was  directed  ta 
the  proceedings  of  the  corresponding  societies, 
which  had  been  suspected  of  designs  hostile 
to  the  British  constitution.     In  consequence 
of  an  order  from  govertiment,  the  books  and 
papers  of  these  societies,  and  several  of  their 
principal  membjers,  were  apprehended,  among 
whom  were  Mr«  Thomas  Hardy,  Mr.  Daniel 
Adams,   Mr.   Home  Tooke,    Mr.  Jeremiah 
Joice,    Mr.  John  Thelwall,  the  celebrated 
lecturer,  Mr.  John  Augustus  Bonney,  Mr. 
Stewart  Kidd,  and  some  others.     These  gen* 
tlemenweiC^  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  honourably  acquitted.    The  <^untry  had 
airaited  the  issue  of  those  trials  with  anxious 
suspense ;  and  the  result  exhibited  a  demon- 
strative proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  British 
lavs,  at  a  moment  <vhen  the  scaffolds  of  revo- 
lutionary France  were  streaming  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent.* 

*  lie  executioD  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Frmace,  and  every  otl^ 
occarreoce  in  which  Great  Britain  was  not  immediately  coBcenied,i0 
omitted  in  this  compendium,  ai  the  author  hai  tjreated  Iheie  aflhin  at 
Ivge  19  hif  GeMval  Hiitorj  of  Bnrope  Bince  the  fowe  of  1783^ 
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While  the  apprehension  of  real  or  imaginary 
dangers  agitated  the  public  mind,  the  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain  evinced  its  aecustomed 
superiority,  and  Tarious  colonial  conquests 
were  the  result  of  its  exertions.  The  island 
of  Tobago,  the  settlements  of  Eort  Jeremie, 
and  Cape  Nicola  Mole,  in  St.  Domingo,  with 
the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon, 
near  the.  month  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
were  surrendered  to  the  English,  who  also 
became  masters  of  Pondieberry,  Mah^,  and 
the  other  French  fortresses  in  Ihdia.  But  the 
continental  campaign  exhibited  a  train  of  the 
most  brilliant  successes  On  the  side  of  the 
republic.  The  French  generals,  Jourdan  and 
Pichegru,  after  repeatedly  defeating  the  allies, 
subjugated  the  wholeof  the  Austrian  Nether* 
lands.*  Cologne,  Bonn,  and  Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
also  surrendered  to  the  republican  arms. 

:  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 

Waal  being  frozen  over,  the  French 

army,  under  general  Picbegra,  crossed  that 

3m.  loth,     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  i^ ''    '^^  *^^  alUcs 
A.  D.  1195.    ijeing  attacked  aV  every  point,  aftd 

totally  defeated,  were  obliged  to  retire.    The 

•      n r  II  r  '   • 

«  In  this  eomp«iitftirai  the  reaier  wtti  vvt  eKp9ci  ■  ddatieii  mscamat 
of  tht  mtlftiplex  vftrtefy  of  even  :  pi'odtiMd  by  tli«  Ftrmch  rerolntioik, 
aftd  tke  eoneqneBC  tran,  te  a  distiiiel  «nd  circvmclMtlal  rdattoo  «f 
tMbe  ftffklH  wiH  be  found  in  Iht  autlior**  Qentnl  H iMory  of  Bim»pe 
since  the  ^eli<ie  of  VtMS,  pabltaiied  In  9  vols..  Sto.    I^Mdon,  1810. 
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British  troops,  after  saffering  incredible  hard- 
ships, and  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  made  good  its 
retres(t*to  Bremen,  from  whence  it  returped 
by  sea  to  England.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
with  his  family  aqd  vatnables,  embarked  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  bad 
the  palace  of  Hampton  Court  assigned  for  his 
residence.  The  United  Provinces  made  no 
opposition  to  the  French  ;  and  general  Piche- 
jan.  sotb,  S^^  entered  Amsterdam  in  triumph, 
A.  D.  1795.  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants. 

For  the  exigencies  of  this  year,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  seamen,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  land  forces,  including  the 
militia,  were  voted  by  parliament.  A  loan 
of  eighteen' millions  was  among  the  ways  and 
means  for  defraying  the  expenditure  of  the 
war.  Another  loan,  not  exceeding  four  mil- 
lions six  hundred  thoosand  pounds,  was 
assigned  to  the  aid  of  the  emperor.  .  But, 
notwithstanding  the  generosity  of  Grieat  Bri- 
tUtn  in  thus  affording  pecuniary  aid  to  her 
allies,  the  grand  confederacy  was  verging 
towards  its  dissolution.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
one  of  the  first  and  most  active  promoters  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  subsidy 
which  he  received  from  Englandf  concluded 
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experienced  a  fatal  reverse.  The  republican 
troops  collecting  in  great  numbers  under 
general  Hocbe,  this  intrepid  and  enterprising 
band  was  defeated,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  emigrantSfChouans,  and  English,  amonnt- 
ing  to  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  were  killed 
or  made  prisoners.  The  count  de  Sombreutl, 
the  bishop  of  Dol,  with  his  clergy,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  and  most  of  the  emi* 
grant  officers  were  shot  at  the  head  of  the 
revolutionary  army. 

The  licentious  and  levelling  spirit  which 
had  prevailed  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society  in  England,  ever  since  the  first  period 
of  the  French  revolution,  appeared  in  an  act 
of  outrageous  disloyalty  on  the  day  of  the 
Oct.s9th,  meeting  of  parliament.  As  his 
▲.  D.  1T05.  nrjajesty  was  proceeding  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  numerous  and  daring  mob 
insulted  him  with  cries  and  hissings:  a 
number  of  stones  were  thrown  at  the  state 
coach,  and  a  bullet,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  supposed  to  be  discharged  from  an  air 
gun,  and  suspected  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
window  in  Margaret -street,  near  Westminster 
Abbey,  passed  through  the  glass  of  the  coach, 
but  happily  did  no  injury  either  to  the  king 
or  his  attendants.  On  his  Majesty's  return 
through  St.  James's  Park  the  mob  renewed 
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their  outrages.*  And  after  the  king  had 
alighted  the  state  coach  was  again  attacked 
and  almost  demolished  in  passing  through 
Pall  Mall  in  its  way  to  the  Mews.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  daring  insults  a  reward  of  one 
thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  the  dis* 
covery  and  conviction  of  any  of  the  delin- 
quents. Sereral  were  apprehended,  among 
whom  one  man  named  Kidd  Wake,  a  journey- 
man printer,  being  found  guilty  of  insulting 
his  Majesty  by  hooting,  hissing,  &c.  was 
punished  with  a  rigour  calculated  to  deter 
others  from  imitating  his  example*! 

Such  a  nefarious  transaction  could  not  take 
place  in  the  British  metropolis  without  ex- 
citing sensations  of  universal  abhorrence 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  two 
houses  of  parliament  voted  an  address,  testi- 
fving  their  indignation  and  abhorence  at  the 
daring  insults  and  outrages  offered  to  his 
majesty;  and  the  whole  nation  expressed  the 
same  sentiments.  Two  bills  were  brought  in 
by  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt:  the  first  wafj 
entitled  ^'an  act  for  the  safety  and  preserva- 
**  tion  of  his  majesty's  person  and  government 

*  The  mob  diepcrsed  on  theappeaniDce  of  a  party  ofihe  I  iff  guards. 

f  FiYC  years  imprisonment  and  bard  labour,  and  to  fimt  security  in 
3^1000.  for  10  years,  besides  staading  in  the  pillory  on  a  market  day 
at  Gloocester. 
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^^  against  treasonable  and  seditious  practices 
*'  and  attempts :*'  the  other  "an  act  to  pre- 
^Vvent  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies/' 
These  bills  were  vigorously  opposed  in  bdth 
houses,  and  petitions  appeared  against  them 
from  various  quarters,  especially  from  the 
city  of  Westminster;  but  after  being  warmly 
debated,  both  by  the  lords  and  the  commons, 
they  passed  by  a  great  majority.* 

The  recal  of  lord  Fitzwilliam  from  Ireland 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  gave  ri^  to 
disturbances,  which,  at  a  future  period,  in- 
volved  that  kingdom  in  all  the  miseries  of 
rebellion  and  anarchy.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  nobleman,  when  he  accepted  the  office 
of  viceroy,  was  empowered  to  accede  to  a 
repeal  of  the  remaining  disqualifications 
of  the  Roman  catholics.  A  subsequent  de- 
teniiinatioti  of  government  thwarted  his 
lordship's  intentions,  and  a  visible  disaffection 
was  excited  throughout  the  kingdom  in  con- 
sequence of  this  disappointment.  Earl  Fitz- 
william was  suddenly  recalled;  but  he  did 
not  leave  Ireland  without  receiving  the  most 
unequivocal  marks   of    honour  and  esteem 


*  For  the  debates  on  this  occaiion,  and  the  argumeats  brought 
forward  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  vide  Bfilsbam's  Uistory  of  Great 
Britain^  vol.  10.  b.  92.  p.  10,  &c.  to  27.  Compare  with  Befshao  Ike 
accounts  of  the  transactions  of  1795,  by  M .  Farlan  apd  Bisset.  Hist, 
reign  of  George  III. 
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ftoxxx  a  grateful  people;  and  the  25tfa  of 
March,  on  which  his  lordship  departed  from 
Dublin  for  England,  was  observed  in  that  city 
as  a  day  of  general  mourning.  Whether  it 
was  expedient  to  make  greater  concessions 
to  the  catholics  than  they  had  obtained 
by  acts  already  passed  in  their  favour,  is  a 
question  that  yet  remains  undecided,  though 
public  opinion  seems  to  be  on  the  affirmative 
side.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  refusal 
was  the  cause,  or,  at  least,  the  pretext  for 
rebellioil.  From  that  period  the  association, . 
called  the  "  Society  of  United  Irishmen,^^  ex- 
tended itself  over  all  the  country  ;  and  a  law* 
less  and  desperate  populace  wa^  secretly 
organized  into  a  military  force,  ready  to 
burst  into  action  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.* 

The  war  o^n  the  continent  was  still 

'  parried  oft  with  unabated  vigour,  by 

the  two  mighty  powers  of  France  and  Austria; 

and  the  campaign  was  distinguished  by  the 

most  extraordinary   and    important  events. 

The  French   generals,  Jourdan  and  Moreau, 

,      ■  ■   ■  I.I  

•  Od  tbe  8tli  April,  1795,  was  celebrated  t^e  oArriage  of  the 
ptince  of  Wales  with  the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick.— On  the 
tilth  October,  this  year,  a  new  constitution  was  formed  in  France:  the 
national  convention  was  dissolved  :  the  leg^islative  power  was  vested 
In  two  councilB— one  of  500->the  other,  called  the  council  of  elders, 
of  250  members :  the  cxecntiTc  power  was  vested  in  a  directory  con> 
sifting  of  five  members. 
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penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Germanj ;  but 
were  oompelTed  to  retreat,  and  abandon  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  territory.^  In  Italy  the 
most  brilliant  success  attended  the  republican 
arms  :  on  that  theatre  the  military  talents  of 
general  Bonaparte,  hitherto  little  known  to 
the  world,  burst  forth  with  conspicuous  splen- 
dour. After  many  hard  fought  battles,  the 
French  armies,  conducted  by  that  celebrated 
commander,  completed  tlie  conquest  of  all  the 
Austrian  dominions  in  Italy,  established  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  compelled'  all  the 
other  Italian  states  to  submit  to  such  terms  of 
peace  as  the  victors  thought  fit  to  impose. 
After  these  triumphs  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Alps,  the  victorious  Bonaparte  penetrated 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  Tyrol,  and  ad- 
vanced so  near  to  Vienna  that  the  imperial 
capital  %vas  filled  with  consternation,  and 
daily  expected  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  In 
this  critical  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  em- 
peror opened  a  negociation  with  the  French 
general ;  and  a  suspension  of  arms  was  fol' 
lowed  by  a  treaty  of  peace. f 

W  hile  Italy  and  Germany  were  agitated  by 
these  bloody  convulsions,  his  Britannic  ma- 

^:, -  '      .J  -r.  ■         ■      I  ■   ■  ,  ,    1.1-  ,.■■   .'■■■■■      '■      .;y 

*  The  French  were  compelled  to  retreat  from  GemuiDy  by  the 

&rchdtike  Charles  of  Aostrta. 

-f  For  an  accouot  of  these  transactions,  lee  Adolph,  Hist,  of  Revo- 

lationary  War— «nd  Belsh.  Hist.  En^.  yoI.  10. 
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jesty  conceived  the  laudable  design  of  restor- 
ing to  his  sulyects^  and  to  all  Europe,  the  bles- 
sings of  peace.   Hitherto,  the  fluctuating  state 
of  the  French  government,  in  the  hands  of 
ephemeral  factions,  rising  and  falling  in  rapid 
succession,   had  been  considered  as  incom- 
patible with  political  confidence,  and  the 
stability  of  treaties.     But  that  government 
having  now  acquired  a  degree  of  consistency, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  system,  the 
obstacle  to  negociation  was  in  ^  great  measure 
removed.*      From  these  considerations   his 
majesty   having    signified  a   disposition   to 
treat  with  the  French  republic,  lord  Malmes- 
bury  was  sent  for  that  purpose  to  Paris.    On 
the  part  of  the  British  government  it  was 
proposed  that  France  should  restore  Belgium 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  evacuate  Italy. 
On  these  conditions  Great  Britain  offered  to 
restore  all  her  conquests  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies. t    This  proposal,  however,  was 
rejected  by  the  directory  of  France,  on  the 
pretence  that  Belgium  bad,  by  an  irrevocable 
law,  been  annexed  to   the  territories  of  the 
republic ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  two 
months,  the  British  ambassador  was  ordered 


*  By  the  dissolation  of  the  cooTention  and  the  cstablishmcDt  of  the 
lUrec^fial  exccative.    (See  the  preceding  note.) 

f  Lord  MBlmesbttry  presented  hit  memorial  on  the  84th  Oct.  1796« 

VOL.  II.  3  u 
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to  depart  from  Paris  in  forty-eight  hoars* 
Had  the  French  government  been  sincerely 
desirous  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe, 
this  appears  to  have  been  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. But  they  had  no  right  to  suppose 
that  foreign  nations  would  think  themselves 
bound  to  accede  to  all  that  the  convention 
had  thought  fit  to  decree  on  the  subject  of 
territorial  annexations.  In  the  British  par- 
liament the  conduct  of  ministers  in  this  nego- 
ciation  was  approved  by  a  great  ms^ority, 
but  the  opposition  contended  that  they  had 
not  been  sincere  in  their  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure  a  peace.* 

During  this  active  campaign  on  the  conti- 
nent, no  important  transactions  tdok  place  on 
the  ocean.  A  French  squadron  destroyed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  British  property  on 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.  But  this  loss 
was  compensated  in  another  quarter.^  A 
Dutch  squadron,  consisting  of  seven  ships  of 
different  rates,  being  fitted  out  for  the  re- 
capture of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  sea- 
men, declaring  themselves  in  the  interest  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  compelled  their  officers 
to  surrender  to  the  English.    In  St.  Domingo 


*  For  some  pointed  bat'too  severe  ftnimadTereioni  on  Uili  flCfOdt- 
ti«B,  see  Belsham'a  History  of  fioglaad,  10.  p.  ISS,  &c. 
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tUe  British  troops  made  little  progress, 
knd  suffered  extremely  by  the  yellow  fever. 
The  island  of  Corsica  was  this  year  abandoned 
by  the  English,  the  inhabitants  having  re- 
turn^ to  their  allegiance  to  the  French  re- 
pablic. 

Towards  thfe  close  6{  the  year^  fihe  French 
government  having  manifested  an  intention 
of  making  a  descent  on  this  kingdom,  it  was 
judged  requisite  to  augment  the  military 
force  by  a  supplementary  militia,  and  to  levy 
fifteen  thousand  men  from  the  different  pa* 
rishes  for  the  sea  service.  Numerous  volunteer 
corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  also  raised 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  directory,  encouraged  by 
the  discontents  which  prevailed  in  Ire* 
land,  had  fixed  on  that  country  as  the  most 
eligible  point  of  attack.  The  French  fleet 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  thick 
fog,  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
admiral  Colpoys,  by  whom  it  had  been  several 
months  blocked  up  in  Brest,  and  immediately 
sailed  for  Ireland.  This  fleet  consisted  of 
about  fifty  sail,  and  had  on  board  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  general 
Hochje.*     But,  on  its  first  departure,  several 

8— aaaeeg  i  ■  ,  '       ssag^—i g 

•  Accord'iDi;  to  Bclsham,  the  fleet  cootisted  of  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line  and  thirteen  frigates,  the  rest  weretnuiiports.  Hiit.  Eng.  10.  p.  89. 
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of  the  ships  were  losti  or  greatly  damaged  io 
the  passage  of  tl^e  |laz;  and,  soon  after,  the 
conunaud^r  in  <!bief  was  sepacated  by  a  stonn 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  which  at  length 
D«s.s4th,     reached  the  Irish  coast,  in  a  sbat- 
A.b.  1196.    tered  state,    and    cast    anchor  in 
Bantry  B(ay.    After  waiting  some  days  in 
Tain  for  the  arrival  of  general  Hoche,  who 
was  the  only  person  intrusted  with  the  orders 
of  government,  the  admiral  resolved  to  return 
to  Brest,  which  he  effected  with  difficulty : 
one  of  his  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates 
foundered  at  sea,  another  ship  of  the  line 
was  driven  a^hpre,  aijd  a  frigate  was  taken 
by  the  English.    Thus  this  formidable  arma- 
ment was  defeated,  not  by  the  naval  power 
of  Great  Britain,  but  by  the  hostUity  of 
tempests.    The  circumstance,  however,  was 
fortunate  for  England ;  the  people  of  Ireland 
shewed  the  most  evident  marks  of  loyalty, 
and  a  determined  resolution  to  oppose  the 
invaders;  but,  had  a  landing  been  effected, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  what  might  have 
been  the  consequences. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was 

A.D.i7«.  ^gtinguished  by  a  singula  occur- 

rence.    This  was  ap  invasion  of  England  by 

twelve  hundred  French,  without  ar- 

^***    tillery,  and  aJn«»Ji  witbout  aocpu- 
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tretnents,  who  having  landed  in  Pembroke- 
shire, surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners.  It 
dftervrards  appeared  that  this  forlorn  corps 
was  composed  of  deserters,  mutineers,  and 
vagabonds,'  collected  from  ther different  goals 
of  France,  and  sent  into  England,  in  order  to 
rid  the  republic  of  a  nnisstnce. 

A  domestic  affair,  of  a  commercio-political 
nature,  soon  after  excited  in  the  public  mind 
a  serious  although  unfounded  alarm.  The 
frequent  loans  to  government,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  bullion  and  cash  in  foreign  subsidies, 
had  greatly  diminished  the  quantity  of  specie 
in  the  bank  of  England,  that  vast  reservoir  of 
national  wealth.  The  public  apprehensions  of 
an  invasion  from  France,  at  the  same  time, 
operating  on  timorous  minds,  had  caused  an 
uncommon  run  on  many  of  the  country  banks; 
and  the  great  demand  of  cash  from  the 
bank  of  England,  induced  the  directors  to 
lay  the  affair  before  government.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  extraordinary  circumstance, 
Feb.  setb,  ^^  order  of  council  was  published, 
A.  0.1707.  prohibiting  the  issue  of  cash  in 
payment  from  the  bank,  till  the  sense  of 
parliament  had  been  taken  on  the  subject.  A 
committee  being  appointed  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  the  result  was  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory .    It  appeared  that 
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the  amount  of  demands  on  the  bank  \va« 
^13,77O,0O(X.  that  its  funds  amounjted  to 
^17,597,000.*  exclusive  of  ^11,600,000.  in 
three  per  c^nt.  stbicks,  lent  gt  different  tim^ 
to  govern mei^,  Th^s  b^ipg  estimated  at 
fifty  per  cent,  ai^cording  to  the  9c|;ual  price  of 
three  per  cents,  the  >vhole  capital  of  this  banlf 
amounted  to  the  va^t  sum  of  ^^627,Q0p.* 
The  publicatiQn  of  thie  repor};  of  th«  com^ 
pittee  immediately  extinguished  the  alarm 
excited  in  the  mercantile  world.  An  act  of 
parliament  confirmed  th^  .order  of  cauncfl^ 
and  made  bank  of  England  notes  a  legal 
tender  of  payment.  Public  credit  was  re- 
stored, commercial  circulation  resumed  its 
activity,  and  the  disastrous  consequence^ 
which  had  been  apprehended  by  some  de^ 
sponding  politicians  were  proved  to  be  only 
imaginary. 

From  this  pl^ept  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  soon  diverted,  by  the  news  of  a  most 
brilliant  victory  obtained  by  Sir  John  Jervis 
over  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Joseph  de  Cordova.  In  this  memorable 
action,  yt^hich  took  place  on  the  14tli  Feb- 
ruary, 1797,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Sir  John 


«  Belsham'a  Hist.  Eog.  vol.  10.  p.  197. 
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Jervis,  who  had  only  fifteen  ships  of  the  line, 
displayed  his  consummate  skill  in  naval 
tactics,  by  separating  one  third  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  from  the  main  body.  The 
Spanish  admiral  also  gave  proofs  of  the  most 
dauntless  courage.^  After  an  obstinate  con- 
test, the  English  captured  four  Spanish  ships 
of  the  line,  two  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  guns 
each,  one  of  eighty,  and  one  of  seventy-four. 
The  honours  of  the  peerage  were  deservedly 
conferred  on  the  admiral  with  the  title  of  lord 
St;.  Vincent,  in  commemoration  of  the  place 
where  he  gaiued  this  brilliant  victory. 

The  public  joy  excited  on  this  occasion  was 
somewhat  abated  by  the  ill  success  of  an 
jniy  16th,  attack  on  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz, 
A.  D.  1797.  Jq  ^|,g  island  of  Tenerifie.  In  this 
unfortunate  attempt  commodore,  afterwards 
admiral  Nelson,  lost  his  arm;  and  the  troops 
were  obliged  to  re-embark  with  a  very  con- 
siderable loss.f 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  an  occur- 
rence, the  only  one  of  its  kind  recorded  in  the 


•  Don  Joseph  de  Cordova,  in  the  Saotissima  Trioidada,  of  136  gnns, 
long  softained  tbo  attacks  of  three  British  ships  of  the  line,  without 
being  broaght  to  sorrender,  though  his  ship  was  reduced  to  a  wrec^. 
Belsb.10.  p.274. 

f  In  February,  1797,  the  island  of  IVinidad  surrendered  to  81 
Ralph  Abercrombie  and  Admiral  Harvey  ;  but  for  want  of  a  sufficieBt 
ibrce,  the  tame  conmaoden  fiulcd  In  an  ptttenipt  on  Porto  Rico 
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historf  of  any  age  or  coantry^    Armies  have 
frequently  mutinied,  aivd  military  commanders  ] 
have  often  erected  the  standard  of  revolt. 
But  at  this  period  the  navy  of  England  ex- 
hibited a  similar  scene ;   and  the  seamen,  so 
long  the  protectors  and  the  pride  of   the 
nation,  seemed  to  threaten  its  overthrow.   On 
the  14th  of  April  a  most  alarming  mutiny 
broke  out  in  the  channel  fleet,  lying  at  Spitr 
head,  under  the  command  of  lord  Bridport. 
Two  delegates  were  appointed   from  each 
ship,  and  these  had  for  several  days  the  entire 
command  of  the  fleet,  over  which  no  officer 
had  the  least  authority.    The  delegates  met 
every  day  pn  board  the  admiral's  ship,  and 
drew  up  a  regular  statement  of  their  comr 
plaintS)  demanding  an  increase  of  pay  and 
certain  regulations  in  regard  to  provisions,  of 
which  they  represented  the  quality  as  bad, 
and  the  allowance  ds  scanty,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  expenditure  of  the  navy  and 
Tictnalling  offices.    This  extmoirdinary  and 
alarming  affjEiir  demanding  the  most  serioas 
attention  of  governmeot,  a  committee  of  the 
admiralty,  with  earl  Spencer  at  its  head,  was 
sent  to  Portsmouth.    -A  conference  was  held 
with  the  delegates;  and,  after  some  delibera- 
tion, the  fair  claims  of  the  seiEimen  being  adr 
mitjted,  and  their  griey^nces  rjedressed  by  an 
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act  of  parliament,  accompanied  by  his  ma* 
jesty's  proclamation  f^f  a  general  pardon,  the 
flag  of  revolt  was  struck,  the  officers  were  re* 
instated  in  their  commands,  and  order  and 
lojalty  were  restored  in  the  fleet. 

Although  this  mutiny   was  happily  and 
speedily  appeased,  the  example  was  danger- 
ous; and  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
North  Sea  fleet,  lying  at  the  Nore,  and  con- 
sisting of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,   and  as^ 
many  of  an  inferior  size,  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Buckner.     The  seameii  appointed 
delegates  from  each  ship,  and  a  man  named 
Kiehard  Parker,  being  elected  president,  had 
the  command  of  the  whole  fleet.     A  deputa* 
tion  of  the   lords    of  the    admiralty,  earl 
Spencer,  as  before,  being  at  their  head,  pro- 
ceeded to  Sheerness,  and  offered  to  the  dele- 
gates the  same  terms  which  the  channel  fleet 
had  accepted  with  gratitude.     But  the  de- 
mands of  this  convention  being  such  as  were 
totally  incompatible  with  the  discipline  of 
the  navy,  the  deputation  returned  after  de- 
/claring,  in   firm  language,  that  the  seamen 
were  to  expect  no  further  concessions  than 
what  had  already  been  made  by  the  legis- 
lature.    The  naval  insurgents,  in  the  view  of 
extorting   a  compliance  with  their  requisi- 
^jions,  proceeded  to  block  up  the  mouth  of 
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the  Thames,  supplying  themselves  with  pro* 
visions  and  water  from  the  ships  which' tbey 
detained  in  their  passage  to  or  from  London.* 
In  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  government, 
convinced  that  ;to  yield  would  only  encourage 
a  repetition  of  similar  proceedings,  made 
every  disposition  for  reducing  the  mutineers 
to  obedience.  All  intercourse  with  the  shore 
was  strictly  prohibited,  batteries  were  erected, 
gun  boats  prepared,  and  all  the  buoys  were 
removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  fleet  from  proceeding  up 
the  river.  The  mutineers,  being  apprized  of 
the  fixed  determination  of  government,  and 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  fresh  water, 
began  to  discover  some  symptoms  of  alarm. 
Dissension  and  distrust  soon  began  to  prevail 
among  them,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  several 
of  the  ships  separated  from  the  mutinous 
fleet,  and,  after  receiving  some  broadsides 
from  the  others,  surrendered  themselves  at 
Sheerness.  The  remainder,  discouraged  by 
this  defection,  submitted  to  the  king^s  mercy, 
and  the  delegates  and  other  ringleaders  were 
immediately  committed  to  prison.  The  pre- 
sident Parker  and  several  others  were  tried  by 


*  Thr  Freoch  papert,  at  this  period,  spoke  with  great  exuliatioB 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Koglish  fleet,  which  tbey  itiled  *'  The  floatipg 
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jft  eourt  martial  and  executed.  Thus,  bv  tite 
firmness  of  government,  the  apprehension^ 
excited  by  thi§  unprecedented  affair  were  dis- 
pelled, apd  order  was  restored  to  tjie  navy. 

The  subsequent  achievements  of  the  British 
seamen  soon  wiped  off  every  stain  from  their 
character,  apd  proci^ired  them  additional  glory. 
The  samjB  ileet,  which  had  caused  so  much 
alarm,  sailed  under  the  command  pf  admiral 
Duncan,  to  watch  the  motions  of  an  arma- 
ment prepared  in  the  Texel.  The  Dutch 
^eet,  after  remaining  sonie  time  blockaded, 
a,t  length  ventured  out,  and  was  attacked  by 
Oct.  iitb,  admiral  Duncan^  who,  by  a  bold 
A.D.ngr.  |nanqp^vr^,  cut  off  its  retreat,  and 
obtained  a  signal  victory.  The  conflict  was 
desperate  and  bloody ;  the  English  had  more 
^han  seven  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded; 
but  ^his  \)^as  j^  trifling  number  when  com- 
pared with  the  carpage  pn  board  the  Dutch 
fleet.*  Nine  of  their  iships  of  th(?  line  and 
two  frigates,  with  their  admiral  De  Winter 
and  vice-admiral  Reintjies,  were  taken ;  and 
the  title  of  viscount  E^uncan,  qf  Camperdown, 
was  confeirred  on  the  BiitisI^  cqmmaudcr  as 


*  Ten  ships  of  the  line  were  taken  ;  bnt  one  of  them  sunk  ^vitbin 
sight  of  the  British  coast.  The  Dutch  admiral  and  vice-admiril  had 
500  men  killed  on  board  of  their  own  ships.  Belsham'i  Historj  nf 
Ipreat  Britain,  10.  {).  278  and  279. 
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a  reward  and  cotnmenioration  of  bis  brilliant 
achievement.* 

By  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at  Leoben,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1797,  the 
emperor  had  formerly  ceded  Belgium  to  the 
French  republic.  This  cession  havitig  re- 
moved the  grand  obstack  to  a  general  paci- 
fication, another  attempt  was  made  by  the 
British  cabinet  to  negociate  a  treaty  with 
France,  and  lord  Malmesbury  was  a  second 
time  sent  on  this  mission.  The  conferences 
were  held  at  Lisle.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  island  of  Ceylon  were  now  the  grand 
obstacles  to  peace;  and  on  the  reibsal  of 
Great  Britain  to  surrender  all  her  conquests 
made  from  France  and  her  allies,  the  negocia- 
tion  broke  off  about  the  middle  of  September. 
In  the  following  month  the  definitive  treaty 
Oct.  17th,  ^*  peace  between  France  and  Austria 
A.D.  1T97.  ^^^^  concluded  at  Campu  Formio; 
and  of  all  the  powers  en&;aged  in  the  con- 
federacy against  the  French  republic,  England 
was  left  alone  to  carry  on  the  hopeless  contest* 

The  French  having  now  little  employment 
for  their  armies,  be  an  to  talk  loudly  of  the 
invasion  of  i.ngland.     The  directory  b^[aa 


•  Tile  title  of  Cftmperdown  was  an  allostoD  to  that  part  «f  the 
coast  of  Holland  near  which  the  actiop  took  place. 
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to  CQllect  on  the  coasts  of  the  channel  a 
formidable  army,  to  which  they  ga^ve  the 
pompous  appellation  of  the  afmy  of  England; 
and  a  variety  of  idle  and  absurd  stories,  rela- 
tive to  their  preparations,  were  circulated  in 
this  country.  The  British  ministers^  how- 
ever, without  being  either  alarmed  by  the 
threats  of  the  enemy,  or  lulled  into  a  £atal 
security,  took  every  precaution  for  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was 
occupied  in  adopting  measures  for 
rendering    ineffectual  the  menaces    of    the 
enemy*     In  the  course  of  the  hostile  prepa- 
rations, a  number  of  transports  had  been 
equipped  in  the  ports  of  the  Batavian   re- 
public, and  were  to  come  rojund  by  the  canals 
to  Ostend  and  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  a^void  the 
British  cruizers.     An  expedition  was,  there- 
fore, fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  interrupt- 
ing this  internal  navigation,  and  the  command 
was  given  to  Sir  Home  Popham  and  miyor- 
general  Coote,  who  having  landed  a  body,  of 
ifayiMi,    troops  near   Ostend,  blew  up  the 
A.  D.  1798.  sluice  gates  and  works  of  the  canal 
at  that  place*     But  the  wind,  in  the  mean 
while,  having  changed,  and  the  surf  running 
so  high  as  to  render  their  re-embarkation  im- 
practicable,  the  English,  amounting  to  about 
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twelve  hundred  in  number,  were  attacked  t\i^ 
next  morning  by  a  very  superior  force,  and, 
after  a  short  but  obstinate  conflict,  in  %vbich 
general  Coote  was  severely  wounded,  were 
compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners. 
The  directory  of  France,  however^  instead 
of  attempting  the  invasion  of  England,  direct- 
ed their  arms  against  Egypt,  although  neither 
\W  nor  any  misunderstanding  existed  betweeji 
the  republic  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.    On  the 
20th  of  May,  general  Bonaparte  sailed  from 
't'oulon,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates,  commanded  by  admiral 
Brueys,  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
transports,  which  being  soon  after  joined  by 
sixty  more  from  Civita  Vechia,   the  whole 
army  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men, 
for  the  most  part  veterans,  who  had  served  in 
the  Italian  campaign.     On  the  3d  of  June, 
this  mighty  armament  presented  itself  before 
the  famous  island  of  Malta,  and,  without  re- 
sistance, took  possession  of  those  strong  and 
almost  impregnable  works,  which  for  ages 
had  been  considered  as  a  bulwark  of  Christen- 
dom, and  had  withstood  the  most  formidable 
efforts  of  the  Turks,  when  in  the  meridian  of 
their  power.     After  leaving  a  garrison  of  four 
thousand  men  in  Malta,  the  French  armament 
directed  its  course  for  Alexandria.     Its  desti- 
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nation  now  being  known,  or  at  least  strongly 
suspected,  admiral  Nelson  pursued  them  with 
a  fleet  of  equal  force.  On  bis  arrival  off  thcx 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  he  found,  to  bis  great 
surprise,  that  the  enemy  had  not  been  seen, 
and  therefore  directed  his  course  towards 
Cyprus  and  from  thence  to  Sicily.  Scarcely 
-was  the  English  fleet  out  of  sight  when  that 
of  the  French  appeared,  and  on  the  1st  of 
July  cast  anchor  on  the  Egyptian  coast. 
General  Bonaparte  immediately  landed  his 
troops,  and  on  the  8th  took  Alexandria  by 
assault,  with  a  terrible  slaughterof  the  Arabs 
and  Mamelukes.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Rosetta,  and,  after  taking^  possession  of  that 
place,  advanced  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
towards  Cairo.  On  the  26th  of  July  was 
ibught  the  famous  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
which  determined  the  fate  of  Egypt.  But  an 
event  occurred  which  completely  baffled  ajl 
the  schemes  of  the  French  government  and 
disappointed  the  views  of  the  general.* 


*  It  has  geoerajly  1>eeo  sopposed,  that  the  ultimate  design  of  this 
ezpeditioD  was  an  attack  on  the  British  possessions  in  India.  But  if 
wc  consider  that  the  coasts  of  the  Re^  Sea  are  totally  destitute  of 
timber—that  none  can  be  conveyed  to  Suez,  but  by  land  carriage  for 
the  space  of  siity  miles  through  a  sandy  desert— «nd  that  a  few  ships  of 
war  can  easi  ly  blockade  the  strait  of  Babel  Mandel-4he  project  of  pro- 
ceeding  with  an  army  from  Egypt  to  India,  appears  extremely  ro- 
nanllc.  See  Browne's  Trar.  ia  Egypt,  and  the  author's  Hist.  Europe 
iiflce  the  peace  of  1763. 
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Admiral  Nelson,  after  cruizing  some  time 
in  the  Sicilian  seas,  again  returned  to  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  and  found  the  French  fleet  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  He  immediately  resolved  on  the 
attack ;  and  by  a  bold  and  skilful  manoeuvre, 
succeeded  in  breaking  their  line,  and  separat- 
Augustist.  i^g  their  fleet.  The  action  com- 
A.  D.  1798.  menced  a  little  before  sunset :  the 
cannonading  wifs  incessant  and  tremendous. 
While  the  victory  was  yet  undecided,  admiral 
Brueys  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  thus 
expiated,  by  a  glorious  death,  his  rash  deter- 
mination of  waiting  for  the  English  fleet.^ 
About  nine  o^clock  the  L^Orient,  of  120  guns, 
the  French  admiral's  ship,  took  fire,  and 
before  ten,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion, exhibiting  a  spectacle  magnificent  and 
horrific  beyond  all  the  powers  of  description. 
The  battle  continued,  with  short  intervals, 
till  day  break,  when  almost  all  the  French 
ships,  after  losing  mo^t  of  their  oflSicers  and 
great  numbers  of  their  men,  had  struck  their 
colours.  Of  their  whole  fleet  only  two  ships 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped  the  general 


*  Admiral  Brueys  resoWed  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Bonaparte,  who  would  have  perBoaded  him  to 
take  shelter  in  Corfn  or  Mklta,  according  to  Bclsham,  io  the  harboor 
of  Alexandria,  according  to  Denon.  Trav.  1.  p.  160. 
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destructioa  of  this  ^readf^l  conflict,  which 
will  e^er  rank  in  celebrity  amoaig  the  most 
famous  naval  engagement^  fought  in  any  age 
of  the  world.  The  British  admiral  was 
hoBOured  by  the  Grand  Seignoir  with  the 
magnificent  present  of  a  superb  diamond 
Chelengh>  or  plume  of  triumph,  taken  from 
one  of  the  imperial  turbans,  and  a  robe  of 
honour  of  sable  fur,  besides  a  purse  of  two 
thousand  sequins  to  be  distributed  ainong 
the  wounded  of  his  fleet.  On  his  appearance 
in  the  hay  of  Naples,  bis  Sicilian  majesty 
instantly  went  on  hoard  the  ndmiral's  ship, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  bai^ges,  with 
colours  and  music,  whil?  the  shore  was 
crowded  with  spectators.  The  hpuours  and 
rewards  which  he  i^eceived  in  his  native 
country  were  still  more  flattering  and  sub- 
stantial. A  pension  of  two  thousuud  pounds 
per  annum  was  annexed  to  th^  title  of  Baron 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  alluaiw  to  the  scene  of 
bis  splendid  achievement ;  ^n^  bis  victory  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoitings  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.* 

This  year  was  fatally  distinguished  by  the 
Irish  rebellion,  which  had  been  so  long  in 


♦  In  this  battle  admiral  Nelson  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
k^t  wWc4i  greatly  diiahlcd  him  durinj;  the  latter  part  of  the  action  ; 
but  his  first  captain  gave  full  proof  that  he  was  animated  by  thcs— — 
heroic  niicit.  B^b«m,  10.  p.  514. 
'   YOL.  II.  2  X 
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advancing  to  a  state  of  maturity.  Govero* 
ment  had  fortunatejy  discovered  the  plans  of 
the  conspirators,  and  seized  many  of  their 
leaders,  among  whom  were  three  members  of 
the  Irish  directory,  Mr-  Oliver  Bond,  Dn 
M^Nevin,  and  counsellor  Emmet.*  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  on  being  arrested  by  the 
police  officers,  dangerously  wounded  two  of 
them,  and  was  himself  so  severely  wounded, 
that  he  languished  only  a  few  days  before  he 
expired.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  heroic  cou- 
rage, and  of  a  generous  disposition ;  but  he 
had  unfortunately  imbibed  those  romantic 
notions  in  politics  which  are  so  ill  calculated 
for  the  practical  purposes  at  which  they 
profess  to  aim. 

The  whole  body  of  the  conspirators  being 
thrown  into  confusion  and  consternation  by 
these  events,  resolved  to  relinquish  the 
original  plan  of  waiting  for  succours  from 
France;  and  the  23d  of  May  was  fixed  on  for 
the  general  insurrection.  Grovernment  soon 
procured  information  of  all  their  designs; 
and  the  judicious  measures  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant, earl  Camden,  and  his  counsel^  preserved 
the  city  of  Dublin  from  becoming  a  scene  of 
slaughter  and  blood.    The  rising,  however, 

*  TliMe  dticoTerict  were  Bia4e  bj  one  of  Che  conpinton. 
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took  place  on  the  appointed  day  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  several  actions 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  between 
the  king's  troops  and  parties  of  the  rebels,  in 
which  the  latter  sustained  considerable  loss. 
But  the  grand  effort  was  made  in  the  county 
of  Wexford.  On  the  28th  May,  the  rebels 
carried  Enniscorthy  by  assault ;  and,  on  the 
30th,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Wex- 
ford, the  garrison  of  which  surrendered  at 
discretion.  ,  Here  they  liberated  from  prison 
Beauchanip  Bagnal  Harvey,  and  appointed 
him  commander  in  chief  of  their  army.  On 
the  5th  of  June,  they  attacked  New  Ross, 
and  Arklow  on  the  9th;  but  were  repulsed 
in  both  places.  The  circumstances  of  the 
rebels  now  became.critical,  as  general  Lake 
was  advancing  against  them  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops.  Their  grand  army,  amount- 
ing to  about  twenty  thousand  men,  took  an 
uncommonly  strong  position  on  an  eminence 
called  Vinegar  hill,  within  a  mile  of  Ennis- 
corthy ;  and  here  the  operations  of  the  war 
were  in  a  great  measure  concentrated.  A 
cordon  of  troops  was  gradually  collected 
from  different  quarters,  and  almost  sur- 
rounded the  rebel  station.  On  thelllst  June, 
general  Lake  made  bis  grand  attack.  The 
rebels  maintained    their  ground  about  an 
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hour  and  a  half  with  great  resolution;  but 
perceiving  the  danger  of  being  iMirrounded 
by  the  English  colvmns,  which  adranoed  up 
the  hill  in  different  directions,  they  fled  with 
precipitation,  and  as  they  were  pursued  with 
vigour,  and  no  quarter  was  given,  they  sus- 
tained an  immense  loss. 

This  defeat  decided  the  fate  of  the  war. 
The  rebels  were  never  more  able  to  rally, 
or  to  appear  in  any  considerable  force  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  north, 
^here  lord  Nugent  commanded,  the  insurrec- 
tion, though  gjeneral  throughout  the  countries 
of  Down  and  Antrim,  was  soon  suppressed, 
but  not  without  considerable  slaughter.  Al- 
though government  had  expressed  no  dissatis- 
faction at  the  conduct  of  earl  Camden,  the 
English  cabinet  judged  it  expedient  to  send 
into  Ireland  a  military  lord  lieutenant ;  and 
ah  excellent  choice  was  made  in  the  person  of 
the  marquis  Cornwallis,  who,  by  a  judictooa 
and  happy  mixture  of  lenity  and  vigour,  soon 
restored  the  public  tranquillity.  Some  severe 
examples  were  necessary ;  and  several  of  the 
principal  conspirators  were  tried^  convicted, 
and  executed.^    The  rebellion  being  af^Mi- 

*  Bagnal  Harvey,  who  had  been  dismiwed  friMii  the  conunand  of 
the  rebel  army,  after  bavtog  concealed  bisiself  for  vome  tine,  w«i 
difOOTered,  and  bein^^  tried  and  convicted,  was  ex^catcd  the  96th  of 
Jane  on  the  brid^  of  Wexford. 
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rently  quelled,  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  who  was 
under  sentence  of  death,  as  well  as  Mr. 
O^Connor,  couasellor  Emmet,  and  the  other 
state  prisoners,  experienced  the  mercy  of 
government,  and  were  permitted  to  retire  to 
any  foreign  jcountry  not  at  war  with  Great 
Britain.  A  general  amnesty,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, was  soon  after  published  ;  and  the 
rebel  corps,  who  had  retreated  to  the  moun* 
tains  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  laid  down 
their  arms.  Tfays  was  terminated  a  dangerous 
civil  war,  in  which,  at  least,  above  twenty 
"thousand  persons  perished.  But,  although 
the  ignorant  populace  had  been  wrought  up 
to  frenzy  by  the  influoiGe  and  exhortations 
of  a  few  profligate  priests,*  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that  the  higher  descriptions  of  catholics, 
whether  ecclesiastic  or  laymen,  were  in  np 
d^ree  implicated  in  this  atrocious  revott. 
On  the  contrary,  the  twenty-two  titular 
lushops  and  archbishops,  who  composed  the 
body  of  the  catholic  prelacy,  with  the  chiof 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  p6rsuasion» 
published  a  paper  dissuading  the  people  from 
joining  in  the  rebellion,  and  exhorting  4[ho8e 
who  were  concerned  in  it  to  return  to  their 
allegianoe. 


*  Among  these  Ibe  moit  renarkftble  wfufaMier  llnrpliy,  vho  was 
one  of  tbe  rebel  genosU,  aai  bdfls  talteo  prteoner^  vKas  nosl  do- 
•ervedly  bansol. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  tfa« 
rebels  were  in  full  force,  and  masters  of  the 
field,  they  received  no  succours  from  France, 
although  the  directory  had  positively  engaged 
that  an  armament  should  sail  for  that  purpose 
in  April,  or,  at  the  farthest,  early  in  May ; 
but,  after  the  insurrection  was  entirely  quel- 
led, and  no  prospect  of  success  remained,  a 
small  French  squadron,  with  eleven  hundred 
troops  on  board,  commanded  by  general 
Humbert,  cast  anchor,  on  the  22d  of  August, 
in  the  bay  of  Killala.  The  troops  being 
landed,  took  possession  of  Killala,  and  were 
joined  by  some  thousands  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry.* From  that  place  Humbert  proceeded 
to  Castlebar,  where  general  Lake  was  posted 
with  a  force  far  superior;  but,  before  the 
weakness  of  the  enemy  could  be  ascertained, 
the  English  army  was  suddenly  attacked,  and 
icompelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  considerable  numberof  men.| 
Castlebar  immediately  surrendered,  and  the 
French  mpved  towards  Tuam.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  now  took  the  field  in  person;  and 
having  collected  a  large  army,  general  Humr 
bert  was' obliged  to  retreat,  and  entertaining 
no  hope  of  ultimate  success,  made  a  circuitous 

•  See  the  bishop  of  Killala's  narrative. 

f  Ten   piece*  of  canooiii  aad  eicbt  huodred  men.  accordioc  to 
B*i«h-»n,IO.  p.  445.  . 
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inarch,  in  order  to  afford  the  Irish,  by  whom 
he  had  been  joined,  an  opportunity  of  escape. 
sept.stb,  '^^^  ^^^^  lieutenant  at  length  came 
A.  D.  1798.   yp  ^jti,  4|jg  French  at  Ballinamuck, 

and  after  a  short  action,  compelled  them  to 
surrender.  Such  was  the  result  of  this  ill 
planned  expedition,  in  which  general  Hum- 
^bert  displayed  an  activity,  sagacity,  and 
moderation,  that  shewed  him  worthy  of  a 
more  promising'Command.  A  second  attempt, 
equally  absurd,  was  soon  after  made  by  the 
French.  A  squadron  from  Brest,  consisting 
of  one  ship  of  the  line,  the  Hoche,  of  eighty 
guns,  and  eight  frigates,  having  sailed  for 
Oct.  istb,     Ireland,  was  totally  defeated  off  the 

A.  D.  1798.      ^3g^  ^£  ^jijj^g^  y^y  gj^.  j^j^^  fiorlaSC  ' 

Warren.  The  Hoche,  after  gallantly  main- 
taining an  action  of  five  hours,  struck  her 
flag:  the  frigates  attempted  to  escape,  but 
were  chaced,  and  six  of  them  captured.  Thus  . 
terminated  the  ill  concerted  projects  of  the 
French  directory  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 
Not.  15,  I^  ^^^  following  months  the  island  of 
A.D.  1798.  Minorca  was  surrendered  to  general 
Stuart  and  commodore  Duckworth — an  acqui- 
sition which' was  made  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  British 
forces  evacuated  the  town  of  Port-au-Pripce, 
in  St.  Domingo,  with  the  settlement  of  St. 
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Mare,  and  all  its  depeivdencies.  Such  whs 
the  t^ondasion  of  those  disastrous  attempts 
which  bad  made  this  island  thetharnel-house 
of  the  Btitisli  soldiery.* 

The  victory  of  Aboukir,  which  had  secared 
to  Great  Britain  the  comtnand  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  itn[jressed  all  Europe  with  the 
most  exalted  idea  of  her  naval  power,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  confederacy  against 
France.  The  unprincipled  invamon  of  Egypt 
had  impelled  thegfand  seignor  to  declare  war 
against  the  republic.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  preceding  year,  the  king  of 
Naples  had  again  taken  arms,  and  expelled 
the  Prench  from  Rome.  And  the  emperor  of 
Russia  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Qj^eat  Britain,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
prepared  a  formidable  nn^y  tb  act  against 
Ffante.f  This  year  t^oncladed  with  t4iese 
pttgects  and  treaties,  and  tire  following  spring 
developed  their  consequences. . 

The  trimnph  of  hi5  N^api»litan 

A.  D.  1799.  .  ^  •        .  ,, 

majesty  was  extremely  ishort.    tie 

*  In  the  space  of  three  years,  12000«o1dier5,  and  3000  seamen,  had 
falldn  victims  to  that  Insahtbriom  dlAiate.  noDipc%di*9regfiiiriit  was, 
in  the  ipace  of  ten  vfteks,  reduced  Uom  4000  to  SOfhokca,  Vide 
Edward's  Hist.  VTcst  Ind.  8.  p.  104.  • 

f  Tlie  kht^  of  Prussia  Was  nrgtd  to  Aei^^e  to  Ais  treaty  of  alli- 
ence;  but  persisted  In  naintaiiiiiu:  n  strict  ueiitraJity,  Vide  Sejvr. 
Hist.  Fred.  ^Viniaoi  11.  vol.  3.  p.  2^6. 
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was  not  only  expelled  i«  his  turn  from  Rome, 
bat  was  idso  ^liged  to  abaniloo  his  owb 
Jan.  ^«t,  capital,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  Sicily. 
A.  d:  1799.  Tj^  British  fleet  convoyed  bis 
Sicilian  majesty  to  Palermo ;  and  the  French 
became  masters  ef  Naples  by  assault.  About 
the  saine  time,  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  com-* 
fuelled  to  sttrreader  his  continental  dominions 
to  France,  and  retire  to  the  island  from  which 
he  derives  the  regal  title;  and  the  French 
were  thus  left  completely  masters  of  Italy. 
Within  a  short  time,  however,  the  state  of 
aflairs  in  that  country  was  totally  changed* 
The  court  of  Vienna,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  €amj»oibrmie, 
being  supported  by  the  alliance  of  Russia, 
j^Bol^ed  to  renew  the  war.  In  the  beginning 
ef  March,  hostilities  were  recommenced  be- 
tween Ausrtria  and  France.  Before  the  middle 
«f  the  following  month,  a  formidable  army  ^f 
Russians,  under  marescfaal  Suwarrow,  arrived 
in  Italy,  and  joined  the  Austrians.  A  most 
afctive  and  bloody  campaign  was  opened :  the 
conflicts  were  numerous,  and  ^in  every  ren* 
contre  the  victory  was  obstinately  contested: 
the  combined  Austro^Russian  armies  were  for 
some  time  successful ;  and  the  French  were 
expelled  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  except  the 
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city  and  territory  of  Genoa.*  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  war  being  trans- 
ferred from  that  country  to  Switzerland,  the 
scales  began  to  turn :  the  victories  of  the 
confederates  were  succeeded  by  mournful 
reverses,  and  disastrous  defeats.  The  Rus- 
sians were  compelled  to  retreat  with  pro- 
digious loss;  and  the  Emperor  Paul,  'for 
reasons  not  fully^known,  withdrew  his  forces, 
and  dissolved  his  connexions  with  Austria. 

In  the  great  plan  of  military  operations 
concerted  by  the  confederate  courts,  it  was 
determined  that  a  British  armament,  aided 
by  twenty  thousand  Russians,  should  attempt 
to  rescue  Holland  from  the  power  of  the 
French ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  dis- 
played great  military  talents  in  the  former 
continental  campaigns,  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  on  this  important  occasion. 
But  though  it  was  apparently  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  this  expedition  should  be 
undertaken  at  an  early  season,  it  was  not  till 
the  month  of  June  that  the  preparations 
began  to  be  made.     In  the  month  of  August 

«  Amirfit  these  active  scenes  of  warfare,  Rome,  once  the  famooi 
capital  of  the  world,  svrreodered  oo  the  STth  Sept.  to  the  Britidi 
squadroD  commaoded  by  commodore  Trowbridge:  **  An  terent,*'  nyi 
Mr  Belsham,  '*  than  which,  had  the  awful  book  of  destiny  been  laid 
open  to  the  riew  of  the  Jolian  or  Aoguston  age,  nothing  more  calcfi* 
lated  to  excite  amazeraeot  could  hafc  occurred  in  all  Its  reconb*** 
jHist.  of  Gmit  BriCaiB>  11.  p.  102. 


it  was  ready  to  sail ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  embarking  with  the  first  division  on 
board  admiral  Duncan's  fleet,  proceeded  to 
Aug.  2?th,  ^he  Batavian  coast,  and  landed  his 
A.  0.1799.  t,.Qops  near  the  Helder  point,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Texel.  Here  they  were 
6oon  attacked  by  the  Dutch  under  general 
Daendals,  and  a  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which 
the  English  lost  five  hundred  men ;  but  the 
enemy  were  repulsed,  and  in  the  evening 
abandoned  the  fort.  Three  days  afterwards, 
the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel,  on  being  sum- 
moned by  vicei-admiral  Mitchell  to  surrender 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  complied  without 
resistance.  On  the  lUth  September,  the 
French  and  Batavians,  commanded  by  general 
Brune,  attacked  the  British  intrenchments, 
but  were  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  retire 
to  Alkmaer.  On  the  13th,  the  duke  of  York 
arrived  with  the  second  division,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  whole  army,  which  being 
joined  by  the  Russian  auxiliaries  under 
generals  Herman  and  Essen,  amounted  to 
forty-five  thousand  men.  On  the  19th,  the 
combined  Anglo-Russian  army  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  lines  of  general  Brune  before 
Alkmaer.  But  the  Russians  advancing  too 
far,  general  Essen  was  wounded,  and  general 
Herman  made  prisoner,  and  the  cQlpmn  W9s 
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defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  English, 
in  the  mean  while/  had  compel!^  the  right 
wing  of  the  Balavian  armj  to  retreat;  but 
the  total  discomfiture  of  the  RussiaDS  oblig- 
ed the  duke  of  York  to  withdraw  his  left, 
and  both  armies  resumed  their  former  posi- 
tions. This  action  cost  the  allies  not  less 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  men;  but 
the  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  Russians.  From 
the  day  of  this  battle,  both  armies  remained 
inactive  till  the  2d  of  October,  when  his 
ffoyal  highness  resolved  on  another  general 
attack.  After  an  obstinate  contest,  the  French 
and  Batavian  army  was  broken ;  but  the 
English  and  Russians  purchased  the  victory 
with  the  loss  of  above  two  thousand  men: 
general  Brane  retired  towards  Haerlem;  and 
the  next  morning  the  British  troops  took 
possession  of  Alkmaer.  On  the  Oth  of  Oc- 
tober, anoxher  general  action  took  place,  and, 
according  to  the  official  accounts,  Che  allies 
Minftined  masters  of  the  field  of  battle.* 
This  advantage,  however,  was  obtained  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  two  thousand  five 


*  The  French  accoants,  on  the  contmry,  lay.that  genend  Brnae, 
who  greatly  distinguished  bimsetf  by  his  personal  ezerfioiis,  and  had 
two  liOTves  killed  nnder  bim,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  cavalfj* 
broke  the  line  of  the  English  and  Russians,  and  drove  them  firan 
Ih^  ^tloQ.    S«e  the  diffcKOt  Fad  I  I^H**  ^  ^^^^  perltd. . 
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hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  situation  of  the  invaders  was  now  be- 
becoming  daily  more  critical.  General  Brune, 
who  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  6000 
infiintry,  occupied  a  strong  position.  And 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  presented 
insurinonntable  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
the  British  expedition.  In  consequence  of 
so  many  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
English  and  Russians  evacuated  their  ad^ 
vanced  posts,  and  concentrated  their  whole 
force  at  the  Helder.  A  negociation  soon 
Oct.  idth,  dftei*  took  place,  and  the  hostile 
A.  D.  nw.  commanders  signed  a  convention,  of 
which  the  principal  articles  were,  that  the 
combined  British  and  Russian  army  should, 
before  the  30th  November,  re-embark  with- 
out committing  any  devastations  by  inunda- 
tions, cutting  the  dikes,  or  injuring  the 
sources  of  navigation ;  that  the  batteries 
taken  possession  of  at  the  Helder,  and  other 
positions,  with  their  artillery,  should  be  left 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  taken,  or  in 
their  present  state,  in  case  of  improvement ; 
and  that  eight  thousand  French  and  Bata^ 
vian  prisoners  taken  in  former  campaigns,* 

•  For  ft  detailed,  but  somewhat  sarcastic  accoaot  of  this  expedi- 
lioB,  see  Bekbam^t  HisC  G.  Britain,  U.  p.  168,  &c 
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should  be  restored,  without  Gonditious,  to 
their  respective  countries.  Thus  terminated 
this  memorable  expedition,  in  which  the 
hope  of  success  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
founded  on  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  Dutch,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  ready  to  join  the  invaders,  and  shake  oflT 
the  yoke  of  France.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  duke  of  York,  in  all  his  operations, 
displayed  great  abilities;  but  a  number  of 
circumstances  rendered  the  conquest  of  Hol- 
land impracticable.  The  failure  of  this  at- 
tempt was  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
the  acquisition  of  Surinam,  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  Dutch  transatlantic  colonies, 
which  surrendered  in  the  month  of  August  to 
lord  Hugh  Seymour,  without  making  any 
resistance. 

This  year  is  distinguished  in  the  British 
annals  by  a  glorious  war,  and  a  valuable  con- 
quest^ in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe.  Ever 
since  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  in  1792, 
dictated  by  lord  Cornwallis,  Tippoo  Saib, 
sultan  of  Mysore,  had  harboured  a  secret  and 
violent  animosity  against  the  English,  and 
cherished  the  delusive  hope,  and  dangerous 
project,  of  reinstating  himself  in  his  former 
greatness.  In  pursuance  of  these  views,  he 
had,   during  some  years,  been  occupied  in 
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forming,  with  the  king  of  Candahar,*  and  th« 
French  republic,  a  confederacy  which  had  for 
its  object  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
India  ;  and  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt  is 
supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
general  plan  of  operations  for  subverting  the 
British  power  in  the  east.  The  intrigues  of 
the  sultan  being  fully  discovered,  the  earl  of 
Mornington,  governor-general  of  Bengal,  re^ 
monstrated  against  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct.  Tippoo,  in  return,  positively  de- 
nied the  charge,  expressing  the  greatest  aver« 
sion  to  the  French,  and  the  most  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  English.  His  whole  cor- 
respondence with  the  earl  of  Mornington, 
when  compared  with  that  which  he  carried 
on  with  Zemaun  Shah,  king  of  Candahar,  and 
the  French  governor  of  Mauritius,  exhibits  a 
tissue  of  perfidy  and  dissimulation  which  can- 
not be  surpassed  by  any  example  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  political  duplicity.  The  go- 
vernor-general conceiving  no  hope  from  nego- 
ciation,  prepared  for  war ;  and  finding  that 
Tippoo  only  sought  to  gain  time,  resolved  t<^ 
commence  hostilities.  A  well  appointed  army^ 


•  CaDdahar  Is  a  ^iogdom  fooiided  oat  of  the  fragmeoU  of  the 
Penian  and  Mogul  empires,  by  Achmet  Abdallab,  an  Afghan  chief, 
daring  cbe  coafosion  tbat  prevailed  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah. 
Candahar  ii  sitoated  between  Penla  and  India,  conprising  a  part  of 
kotb,  and  Is  now  very  powerful. 
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commanded  by  officers  of  great  coerage,  skill, 
and  experience,  was  assembled  under  general 
Harris,  who,  being  joined  bj  the  troops  of  the 
Nizam,  began  his  march  towards  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Mysore.      General  Stuart,  who 
commanded    the    Bombay  army,    advanced 
from  Cannanore  through  the  country  of  the 
Mahrattas.    And,  on  the  SSd  February,  1790, 
the  governor-general  issued  a  declaration,  ex* 
hibiting  his  reasons  for  commencing  the  war. 
The  conduct  of  Tippoo  S^ib  in  this  war, 
was  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  former  reputation.     But  it  must  be 
.considered,  that  the  decision  of  the  governor- 
general  had  defeated  his  plans :  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack  bad  deprived  him  of  the 
chance  of  receiving  ^ny  aid  from  distant  alKes, 
and  he  could  not  hope,  with  his  own  resource, 
to  make  any  effectual  resistance  against  the 
British  force.    Havi  ng  passed  his  own  frontier, 
he  attacked,  on  the  6th  of  March,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Bombay  army,  under  general 
Stuart ;  but  he  received  a  severe  repulse,  and 
made  a  precipitate  retreat.     After  this  inau- 
spicious commencement,  he  remained  some 
days  in  his  camp,  and  then  put  his  array  in 
motion   to  meet  general  Harris,    who  was 
rapidly  advancing  into  the  heart  of  his  do* 
minions.    On  the  27th  of  March,  an  action 
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took  place^  in  which  igfeft^ral  Harris  iras  oom*^ 
pletely  victorious ;  and  the  sultan  making  no 
further  attempt  to  keep  the  field,  shut  him-^ 
self  np  in  his  capital.  On  the  3d  of  April, 
general  Harris  came  within  sight  of  Seringa-^ 
patam,  and,  on  the  14th,  the  Bombay  army 
arriving,  the  city  was  completely  invested. 
Tippoo  now  attempted  by  negotiation  to 
avoid  the  destruction  with  which  he  was 
threatened.  Bat  the  British  commander  re* 
quiring,  as  conditions  of  peace^  the  cession 
of  half  his  dominions,  the  payment  of  two 
crores  of  rupees,  by  wayof  tiftdemAificatfon, 
for  the  expences  of  the  war,  the  renouncing 
of  all  connexion  with  the  French,  and 
the  delivery  of  hostages  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaty,  the  negociation  broke  off,  and  the 
sultan  appeared  to  h&ve  adopted  the  des- 
perate nesolutiott  of  burying  himself  under 
the  ruins  of  his  capital.  On  the  30th  of 
April,  the  batteries  were  opened,  and  on  the 
9d  of  May,  in  the  evening,  their  fire  had 
effected  a  practicable  breach  iti  the  wall. 
Orders  were  given  for  a  general  assault  the 
nesit  day,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt  a  little  after  noon,  when  it  would  be 
least  a^peeted  by  the  garrison.  In  the  morn- 
ii^  of  the  4tb  ^  May,  the  troops  were 
stationed  in  the  trenches,  that  no  extraordi- 

▼OL.  II,  2  ¥ 
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narj  movement  might  alarm  the  eoemj.  At 
one  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  under  general 
Baird  crossed  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Cavery, 
and  carried  the  city  by  assault,  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle  that  could  be  opposed  to  their 
progress;  and  the  palace  soon  after  surren- 
dered. Tippoo  Sultan  fell  in  the  assault, 
and  his  body  being  found,  vras  honourably 
interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  his  father.  His 
family  was  s6on  after  removed  to  Vellore,  and 
an  ample  revenue  was  allowed  for  their 
maintenance.  A  descendant  of  the  Hindoo 
Rajahs  of  Myaori  was  placed  on  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom,  from  which  his  family  had 
been  expelled  by  Hyder  Ally^s  usurpation. 
The  rest  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  were  di- 
vided between  the  British,  the  Nizam,  and 
the  Mahrattas.*  Justice  was  thus  united 
with  policy.  The  world  was  freed  from  a 
tyrant,  and  a  valuable  acquisition  was  added 
to  the  British  empire  in  India.  In  fine,  this 
is  one  of  the  very  few  wars  which  the  philo- 
sophical historian  can  regard  with  compla- 
cency, and  consider  as  beneficial  to  mankind. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  British 
subject,  the  brave  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  acquired 


*  The  city  of  S«ripgapa(am  wai  toclvded  In  the  British  ibarp  of 
the  diTiiioo,  and  now  constitutes  one  of  the  most  Taloable  ponesioos 
of  the  East  India  company. 
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iAunortal  glory  both  for  himself  and  his 
country,  by  his  memorable  defence  of  Acre, — 
a  name  which  revives  the  romantic  and  chi- 
valrous ideas  of  the  twelfth  century.  General 
Bonaparte  having  completed  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,,  made  an  impetuous  irrupticm  into 
Syria.  After  taking  possession  of  Gaza, 
which  the  enemy  abandoned  at  hi^  approach, 
he  carried  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  by  assault, 
and  put  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison  to 
the  sword.  He  then  proceeded  to  Acre,  and 
on  the  19tb  of  March  commenced,  the  siege. 
But  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
squadron  in  these  parts,  fell  in  with  and 
captured  the  flotilla  which  was  bringing  the 
battering  artillery  from  Alexandria.  The 
cannon  and  stores  were  immediately  landed 
from  the  flotilla,  and  employed  in  the  defence 
of  those  walls  which  they  had  been  designed 
to  destroy.  The  pvesence  of  ibm  British  com* 
mander  diffused  a  heroic  spirit  through  the 
garrison  :  the  marines  of  his  squadron  served 
all  the  batteries,  and  led  every  sortie.  During 
the  space  of.  sixty  days  Bonaparte  persevered 
in  his  attempt,  and  made  so  many  and  so 
desperate  asssults,  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  Sidney,^  *'  It  was  impossible  to  see  the  lives 

«  Ste  Sir  Sidaey  SmiCh'i  dffpatelir,  dated  M^  8, 1999. 
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'*  even  of  etiemies  thus  sacrifices,  andso  ntw^ 
*^  bravery  misapplied,  without  regret/^  At 
length,  after  the  assaatts  and  sorties  bad  for 
some  lime  been  daily  repeated,  and  the  siege 
had  t^tmbled  a  eontioued  battle,  the  French 
genera)  retired  on  the  dOth  May  from  the 
latal  walk  of  Acre,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 

France,  in  the  mean  while,  was  agitated 
with  ctril  dissensions,  which  threatened  the 
most  disagreeable  results,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  new 
and  better  order  of  things*  For  this  purpose, 
a  plan  appears  to  have  been  concerted  by 
Abb^-'Sieyes,  and  a  few  other  persons,  and 
communicated  to  general  Bonaparte,  who 
immediately  appointed  general  Kleber  to  the 
ebmmind  M  the  army  during  his  absence, 
^d  clej^^rted  from  Egypt,  iv^  order  to  act  a 
new^.part  ^h  ^  still  more  conspicuous  theatre. 
Beings  attendM  by  his  usual  gbod  fortune,  he 
reaches}  France  without  meeting  with  any 
part^of  the  English  fleet>  and  immecKatdy 
pr6i^etied  to  Paris.  Finding  himself  sur* 
roithSfed  with  difficulties,  and  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  amidst  the  jarring  £tctions  of  the 
tnetropoli^,  he  adopted  the  most  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures.  Urged  on  by  ambition, 
be^  severed'  with"  bis  sword  the  Gordian  knot, 
and,  by  lliufr  aid  el  the  BKiJitaiy,  oveftumed 
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Not.  9tfa«  ^^^  directorial  government.  A  new 
A.  D.  1799.  constitution  was  formed.  The  eio- 
ecutive  power  was  vested  in  three. consuls, 
Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos ;  but  its 
exercise  was  almost  wholly  confided  to  Bona- 
parte, who  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
first  consul,  as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence. 
Bonaparte  having  thus  taken  Ufton  himself 
an  immense  respoqsibility,  by  seizing  with 
a  firm  and  daring  hand  the  slackened 
reins  of  the  state,  endeavoured  to  render 
his  government  popular.  In  this  view,  he 
commenced  his  functions  by  addressing  tb 
Dated  his  Britannic  majesty  a  letter,  ex<- 
A.D.n99.  pressing  his  desire  of  a  general 
pacification.  But  his  majesty  not  considering 
the  new  government  of  Prance  as  sufficiently 
confirmed  to  give  stability  to  treaties,  d6* 
clined  entering  into  any  negociation,  till  time 
and  experience  should  prove  the  propriety  of 
such  a  measure.* 

The  first  consul  had  made  a  simi^^ 
'  lar  proposal  to  the  imperial  cabinet; 
but  meeting  with  no  better  success  at  Vienna 
than  at  London,  he  made  the  most  active  and 
vigorous  preparations  for  the  ensuing  cam* 
paign.    Taking  the  field  in  person,  his  openu 


*  Ofi«iil  aot0  of  Lord  Grenville  to  U.  TkUe^fiaiid,  dated  Janmurj 
4Ui,1800. 
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tioos  exhibited  an  astonishing  display  of 
military  skill,  and  were  attended  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  The  emperor  of  Ras* 
sia  bad  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  coalition. 
The  court  of  Vienna  Mas  left  to  its  own  efforts; 

June  i4Ui,  ®^^  *^®  decisive  victory  which  the 
A.  D.  1800.  g^^  consul  obtained  over  the  Aos- 
trians  at  Marengo,  rendered  the  French  a 
second  time  masters  of  Italy.  The  successes 
of  general  Moreau,  in  Germany,  were  not  less 
important.     The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Hohen- 

Deo.  sd,  linden  again  laid  the  road  to  Vienna 
*•  ^'  **^*  open  to  the  French  ;  and  the  cam- 
paign concluded  with  a  convention,  which 
iras  soon  after  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
As  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  unable  to  con- 
tetad  with  those  of* Great  Britain,  remained 
shut  up  in  their  ports,  this  year  was  not 
marked  by  any  great  naval  transactions.  The 
French  island  of  Goree,  on  the  Afri.can  coast, 
surrendered  to  the  English  without  making 
any  attempt  at  resistance.  And  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  island  of  Curacoa,  in  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  Batavian  republic, 
voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  his  Bri* 
tannic  majesty^s  protection.  But  the  most 
important  event  of  the  naval  campaign  was 
the  reduction  of  Malta,  which,  after  being 
blqckaded  two  years  by  the  British  fleets,  was 
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compelled,  by  famine  alone,  to  surrender.  On 
the  5th  of  September,  1800,  the  capitulation 
i?as  signed,  and  Great  Britain  obtained  pos- 
session of  this  celebrated  island,  which  hatf 
since  proved  the  box  of  Pandora  to  Europe. 
This  year    was   also   distinguished    by   the 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was 
at  length  effected  after  the  measure  had  been 
discussed  in  the  parliaments  of  both  king- 
doms.     At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  storm  began  to  darken  the 
political  horizon  of  Britain.  ^  The  emperor  of 
Russia   formed  a  league   with   Sweden  and 
Denmark^  in  order  to  maintain  what  they 
called  the  independence  of  the  seas  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  British  to  the  right  of 
searching  neutral  vessels.*     Thus  was  Eng- 
land not  only  left  without  any  allien,  except 
such  as  could  afford  no  assistance,  but  she  had 
also  the  mortification  of  seeing  some  of  her 
former  friends  become  her  avowed  enemies,  f 
The  next  year  began  with  the 

A.  D«  1801. 

opening  of  the  first  imperial  parlia- 
ment, and  with  an  almost  total  change  in  the 

*  TbU  coBYention,  to  which  the  kiii|(  of  Pniatia  aho  acceeded,  was 
sipied  at  Petenbnrgh  ootbe  16th  December»1800. 

f  Oo  the  15th  May,  1800,  a  horrid  attempt  waa  nade  on  the  life  of 
the  king  bj  a  man  named  James  Hadfleld,  who  lired  a  pistol  at  his 
majesty  as  he  entered  his  box  at  the  theatre.    The  delinqoeat  being; 
seized,  and  brought  to  trial,  was  found  to  be  insane,  and  was  consc^    • 
quently  placed  in  the  hospital  for  lunatics. 
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ministry.  After  ao  administrntiou  of 
teen  years.  Mr.  Pitt»  seeing  himself  unable 
to  effect  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
Irish  catholics,  which  was  one  of  his  favourite 
objects,  gave  in  bis  resignation,  which  wag 
followed  by  most  of  his  colleagues.  Mr, 
Addington  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
but  the  king  being  seized  with  an  indispo» 
sition  which  prevented  his  attending  to  public 
affairs,  the  old  ministers  continued  in  the 
es^ercise  of  their  functions  till  the  month  of 
March,  when  his  Migesty  was,  to  the  great 
joy  of  his  subjects,  completely  ^tored  to 
health. 

Never  did  affairs  wear  a  more  gloomy  aspect 
than  at  this  period.^  England,  being  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  France,  Spain,  Hollandt 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  had  need  of 
all  her  resources  to  oppose  this  host  of  eon** 
federate  enemies.  The  military  view|  of  the 
British  government  were  directed  to  two  im^ 
portant  objects,  the  disKolution  of  the  northern 
confederacy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt.  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ahipa  of  the 
line,  three  frigates,  and  about  twenty  bomb 

♦  The  treaty  of  LuneTiRe,  which  restored  petce  M^^^  Attilfia 
and  France^  was  conclpded  f  ebrnary  9tb,  1801. 
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ketches,  gun  boats,  &c.  being  dispatched  to 
the  Baltici  made  a  tremendous  attack  on  the 
April  24,     Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen.    The 
A.  p.  isoi.   ])^Qeg  {|2|]  made  the  most  judicious 
disposition  of  their  force,  and  fought  with  the 
most  determined  bravery.    The  action,  which 
continued  four  hours,  was  dreadfully  bloody 
and   destructive.    The  English  fleet  being 
terribly  shattered,  and  that  of  the    Danes 
almost  totally  disabled,  Lord  Nelson  proposed 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  was  joyfully 
accepted,  and  an  armistice  put  an  end  to  this 
work  of  destraction.    In  the  mean  while  an 
event  had  taken  place  at  Petersburgh,  which, 
had  it  been  sooner  known,  would,  doubtless, 
have  prevented  this   bloody  transaction  at 
Copenhagen.'    The  emperor  Paul  suddenly 
expired  in  the  night  of  the  33d  March.    His 
son   and  successor,  Alexander,  desirous  of 
terminating  a  dispute  so  hostile  to  the  com* 
mercial  interests  of  his  empire,  immediately 
concluded    a  treaty  of  peace   with    Great 
Britain,    to  which  Sweden   and   Denmark 
acceded. 

While  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  was  tri- 
umphant in  the  Baltic,  her  standard  was  dis- 
played with  glory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
As  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  the  French  was 
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deemed  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the 
Briti»ih  empire  in  India,  an  armament  was 
sent  out  from  England  in  order  to  effect  their 
expulsion.     Admiral  lord  Keith  and  general 
Sir  Ralph  AbercromlMe  had  the  command  of 
this  expedition.     The  land  forces  consisted 
of  sixteen  thousand  nden,  with  whom  a  body 
of  troops  from  India  was  to  co-operate  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  Sea.     On  the  1st  March  the 
fleet  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria,  and  on  the 
8tb  the  army  effected  a  landing,  though  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  shot  and  mus* 
ketry.     On  the  13th  the  English  attacked  a 
division  of  the  French  which  was  posted  on  a 
ridge,  their  right  extending  towards  the  canal 
of  Alexandria,  and  their  left  to  the  sea.   After 
a  severe  conflict  victory  declared  in  favour  of 
the  English,  and  the  French  retired  to  the 
fortified  heights  in  front  of  the  city.     On  the 
2Jst  March  was  fought,  at  the  distance  of 
about   three    miles  from    Alexandria,    that 
memorable  battle,  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
determined  the  fate    of   Egypt.    The  two 
armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  each 
consisting  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men: 
The  action  began  before  day  light,  when  the 
French,  commanded  by  general  Menou,  quit* 
ting  their  strong  defensive  position,  made  a 
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general  attack  on  the  British  camp.*  The 
conflict  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  the 
English  were  completely  victorious,  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  tivo  thousand  men,  that  of  the 
French  being  almost  double  the  number.  A 
particular  corps,  which  from  its  heroic  con- 
duct in  the  Italian  campaigns,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  *' invincible 
legion,''  was  almost  wholly  cut  off  id  a  close 
engagement  with  the  Highlanders  and  the 
whole  brigade,  and  their  celebrated  standard 
being  takenf  was  considered  as  a  glorious 
monument  of  this  memorable  victory.  But 
the  triumph  of  the  British  army  received  a 
melancholy  tinge  from  the  loss  of  its  brave 
commander,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who, 
although  mortally  wounded  in  the  thigh,  did 
not  retire  from  the  field  till  the  victory  was 
decided,  and  expired  on  board  the  Foudroj- 
ant  on  the  28th  March,  terminating,  by  a 
glorious  death,  a  life  dignified  by  every  mili- 
tary talent  and  every  social  virtue. 


»  *  Sir  R.  Wilton,  wlio  owns  tliat  the  diipotilions  of  geoeral  Meoon 
frere  excelleot,  considen  him  as  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  descending 
from  bii  strong  poiitloD  to  attaciL  tlie  Eoglisli  nnny,  wblrb,  from  its 
situation,  most  sooo  have  begun  offensive  operations  under  great  dis- 
advantages.   See  Sir  R.  WIlson*s  Bzpeditf  on  to  Egypt,  p.  S9,  &c. 

f  Sir  R.  Wilson  tayi,  tbat  the  invincible  standard  was  taken  by 
Anthony  Lus,  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  a  private  of  the  rcgincat  of 
Minorca.    Expedition  to  Egypt,  ubi  snpra. 
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The  commaBd  of  the  army  now  devolved 
on  general  Hutchinson,  who  shewed  himself 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor, and  prosecuted  the  war  with  equal 
ability  and  vigour.  His  first  object  appears 
to  have  been  the  reduction  of  Alexandria  ;^ 
but  afterwards  changing  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions, he  resolved  to  proceed  towards  Cairo, 
in  order  to  secure  a  junction  with  the  army  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  who  was  advancing  from 
Syria.  From  the  battle  of  Alexandria  on  the 
Slst  March,  this  Egyptian  campaign  exhibits 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  successes.  On  the 
19th  of  April  Hosetta  surrendered,  and  on  the 
0th  of  May  the  French  abandoned  the  im- 
portant post  of  Rbamanieb.  On  the  10th  of 
June  colonel  Loyd,  with  a  corps  of  troops 
from  Bombay,  having  crossed  the  desert  from 
Suez,  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 
On  the  21st  general  Hutchinson  and  the  Grand 
Vizier  took  their  positions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cairo.  The  French  general  Belliard  seeing 
the  city  completely  invested  by  the  British 
and  Ottoman  forces,  and  dissentions  prevail- 
ing among  his  troops,  immediately  desired  to 
capitulate ;  a  convention  was  agreed  on,  stipu- 


«  la  order  to  f«ellitate  tbeiicge  of  Aleiaodria,  U  was  deemed  ex* 
pedient  to  cot  throogb  tlie  canal,  aad  let  the  waters  of  the  tea  loto  tfta 
lake  of  MareoUi.    Sir  R«  WUaoa,  p.  M,  ftc. 
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latingthat  the  armj  in  Cairo,  whicb,  incladBsg 
Greeks,  Cophts,  and  Mamalokes,  aml^mited 
to  13,679  men,  should,  ivith  all  the  private 
property  of  the  officers  and  sdldters,  be  con- 
veyed, in  the  ships  of  the  allies,  and  at  their 
expence,  to  the  nearest  French  ports,  and 
that  general  Menoa  shonld  be  at  liberty  to 
avail  himself  of  these  conditions  for  the 
evacnation  of  Alexandria* 

In  the  mean  while  general  Baird,  with  the 
armament  from  India,  arrived  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  was  joined  by  a  detachment  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Being  informed  of  the 
slate  of  ftifaurs,  he  landed  his  troops  on  the 
8th  of  Jane  at  Cossir,  and  crossed  the  desert 
to  Kinneh,  where  he  arri%^  on  the  30th  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  jdtn  the  grand  army.* 
The  campaign  was  now  drawing  towards  its 
conclusion.  General  Menon  refusing  to  ac- 
cede  to  the  convention  of  Cairo,  the  combined 
British  and  Ottoman  armies  commenced,  on 
the  17th  of  Aognst,  the  siege  of  Alexandria. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  French,  Greeks,  Syrians,  &c. 
the  works  were  defended  by  three  hundred 


•  The  dfitaiire  thno  Conir  to  Klnacb,  acroM  tbedeteit  of  Thebaic, 
it  about  ISO  miles.  For  a  circomstantial  relatioa  of  tiie  march  of 
general  Baird'sanny,  sec  Sir  R.  WIHon's  Svpcditioa  to  Egypt,  p. 
le? ,  ftc.  An-  a  deMripttofl  of  tfte  dcMrt  and  of  the  town  of  Cowir, 
ikt  OcBoA  Travel!,  S.  p.  S48,  &c.  and  Browne't  TraTels,  p.  154,  Ac 
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aad  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  .and  general 
Menau  had  declared,  in  his  official  dispatches* 
that  be  would  never  capitulate  at  Alexandria,  . 
but  would  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of 
the  city.*  Perceiving,  however,  the  impossi* 
bility  of  obtaining  any  succours  from  Europe, 
without  which  all  his  efforts  for  defence  must 
have  been  ineffectual,  the  French  general, 
notwithstanding  his  boasting  d^clarations, 
held  out  only  till  the  27th  of  August,  when  he 
requested  an  armistice,  and  on  the  2d  of  Sept* 
he  agreed  to  surrender  on  the  conditions 
stipulated  by  the  convention  of  Cairo,  j*.  Thus 
was  completed,  within  the  space  of  six. 
months,  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  so 
greatly  increased  the  military  reputation  of 
Great  Britain,  and  entirely  defeated  the  yiews 
of  the  French  government  respecting  that 
part  of  the  globe. 

The  maritime  war  produced,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  only  few  remarkable  events.  On 
the  12th  July,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  a  naval 


«  General  Regnicr's  State  of  E^ypt  after  the  battle  of  Helio|M»lii» 

f  General  Regniergeverely  cenivret  thecondact  of  general  Meooo 
daring  the  whole  of  this  campaign,  for  not  snfficienlly  conceotrating 
bis  force,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  beaten  in  detail;  **  State  of 
Egypt,**  p.  933,275,  &c.  It  oHist,  however,  be  observed,  tbatgeocral 
Regnier's  work  Is  replete  with  spleen  and  misrepresentation.  Sir  R. 
"Wilson  justifies,  on  military  principles,  the  conduct  of  general  Menoa, 
at  least  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  Alexandria.  Hist.  Ezped.  to 
Egypt. 
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commander  of  distingQisbed  bravery ,  obtained 
an  important  victory  over  a  combined  French 
and  Spanish  squadron.  Two  of  the  largest 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line  took  fire,  and  blei^ 
np)  and  one  of  seventy^four  guns  was  cap- 
tured. As  the  action  took  place  in  the.  night, 
the  rest  escaped,  in  a  most  shattered  condi* 
tion,  to  Cadiz.  An  expedition,  sent  out  io 
the  month  ef  August,  under  admiral  Nelson, 
fer  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French  flo- 
tilla in  the  port  of  Boul<^ne,  proved  unsoc- 
cessfui.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  aunHner, 
the  Danish,  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa 
Cruz,  the  French  island  of  St.  Martin,  and 
the  Swedish  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  English  ;  and,  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  island  of  Ternate, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  tifty-two  days, 
was  reduced  by  the  arms  of  the  East  India 
Company; 

During  the  operations  of  a  most  active  cam- 
paign, and  amidst  the  most  formidable  pre** 
parations  for  the  continuance  of  war,  the 
paternal  care  of  his  Britannic  majesty  was 
employed  in  restoring  to  his  subjects  the 
blessings  of  peace.*     Negociations  had  been 


*  HU  oajesly't  pacific  iotentiona,  were  first  cQimniiDiGated  to.tbe 
French  ^vemmeot,  oo  the  Slit  of  March,  in  a  note  addressed  by  lord 
Hawkesbnry  to  M.  Otto. 
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carried  on  fer  mom  than  six  months;  and^ 
o^  1^^  at  lengthy  the  preliminaries  of  a 
A.D.1801.  general  pacification  were  signed  at 
London,  by  lord  Uawkesbnry  on  the  part  ei 
bis  Britannic  miyestj,  and  by  M*  Chto  on  the 
part  of  the  French  repablic ;  to  which  the 
respective  allies  of  the  two  powers  acceded. 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  all 
her  concpsests,  except  the  islands  of  Trinidad 
and  Ceylon.  Tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
to  remain  a  free  port.  Malta  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  knights ;  and  £gypt  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte<  Povtngal  was  to  remain  in 
its  integrity:  the  French  were  to  cTacoate 
'  Borne  and  Naples ;  ai^d  the  Newlbnadlaad 
fishery  was  to  be  replaced  on  its  former  foot* 
ittg.  Thos  terminated  the  most  important 
contest  that  bad  occnrred  in  Europe  since  the 
establishment  of  its  existing  governments. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  which 
had  so  long  been  harassed  by  a 
ruinous  war,  joyfully  hailed  the  letiim  of 
March  tsth,  P«*<^«  ?  »«^  **»«  defimtiiTe  treaty  was 
A.  D.  180S.  concluded  at  Amiens  after  a  train  of 
intricate  negoeiations.  Thus  was  at  length 
re^-established,  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe  f  bvt  the  measures  of  the  first  consul 
were  net  calculated  to  aathoriae  a  hope  of  its 
permanency.    His  encroachments  on  the  con* 
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tineot*  seemed,  indeed,  to  be»  regarded  with 
indifference  by  the  great  powers  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  as  they  were  not  the 
immediate  sufferers :  the  weaker  states  might 
tremble,  but  durst  not  complain  ;  but  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  British  commerce  by 
the  French  government  too  plainly  indicated 
that  the  peace  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 
The  newspaper  writers,  and  pamphleteers, 
both  in  England  and  France,  contributed,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  keep  alive  the  animosity 
which  had  too  long  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations.  Some  of  those  published  in  London 
had  given  great  umbrage  to  the  first  consul, 
who  had  remonstrated  on  the  subject.  But 
the  misrepresentations  and  scurrilities  which 
they  contained,  were  equalled  by  those  that 
were  daily  to  be  found  in  the  Moniteur,  and 
other  public  papers  of  Paris. f  The  British 
government,  however,  offered  the  first  consul 
all  the  satisfaction  that  was  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  year  was  spent  in  these  alter* 
cations,  which  soon  gave  way  to  more  serious 


•  For  the  particdan  see  the  author's  General  History  of  Eorope, 
two  Tols.  Svo. 

f  The  papers  which  gate  the  greatnt  dlsgast  to  the  first  coosnl 
were,  the  Coarier Francois,  and  the  AmbigQ,  pnblished  ia  the  Frencb^ 
lan^a^  at  tondon.  See  a  detailed  accomitof  thes^  matters  Id  the 
aathor*s  Ocaeral  History  of  Earope. 

TOL.   %1.  ^Z 
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discussions.    Various  circumstances  indicated 
that  France  had  not  yet  relinquished  her  views 
on  Egypt,  and,  consequently,  that  the  renewal 
of  hostilities. was  not  far  distant.     This  state 
of  things  indicated  to  Great  Britain  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  her  own  security.     The 
British  government  had,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  restored  all  her 
conquests,  with  the  single  exception  of  Malta. 
But,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  cir- 
cumstances had  arisen  which  rendered  the 
restoration  of  that  island  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  without  some  previous  arrangements; 
as  such  a  measure  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  throwing  it  into  the  hands  of  the  first 
consul  of  France,  who  might  seize  on  it  at 
hispleasure.*     This  intricate  and  unforeseen 
affair  gave  rise  to  a  long  train  of  discussion, 
of  which  the  result  plunged  Europe  a  second 
time  into  all  the  calamities  from  which  she 
had  so  lately  emerged,  and  effected  a  total 
revolution  in  her  political  system. 

.       About  the  end  of  February,  the 

negociations  broke  off:  the  British 

ambassador,  lord  Whitworth,  returned  from 


*>  The  affair  of  Malta,  and  the  nej^ociations  which  took  place 
daring  this  ^nd  the  sabseqiient  year,  will  be  found  amply  treated  ia 
tlie  authojr'-s  General  Hist,  of  Europe,  «bove  mentioned. 
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jParis;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war. 
The  first  consul  of  prance  immediately  order- 
ed the  arrest  and  detention  of  all  British 
subjects  in  the  territories  of  the  French  and 
Batavian  republics — a  measure  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  At  the  same 
time,  a  French  army,  under  general  Mortier, 
took  possession  of  Hanover ;  and  by  occupy- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser, 
excluded  the  English  from  the  commerce  of 
the  interior  of  Germany ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  fleet  was  sent  from  England  to 
blockade  the  mouths  of  those  rivers. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  avowedly  the 
grand  object  of  the  first  consul;  and  immense 
preparations  were  made  for  that  purpose  in 
the  ports  of  the  French  and  Batavian  repub* 
lies.  The  British  government,  at  the  same 
time,  adopted  the  most  judicious  measures  for 
repelling  the  threatened  attack.  An  income 
tax  was  established  to  support  the  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  required  at  this  critical 
period.  The  army  and  liavy  were  put  on  the 
most  formidable  footing.  An  act  was  pas^d 
which  ordered  the  ^^  levee  en  masse^*^  in  case 
of  necessity.  The  loyalty  and  spirit  of  the 
people  seconding  the  views  of  the  government : 
numerous  volunteer  companies  were  formed 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  Great 
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Briti^in,  at  this  momentous  and  menacing 
crisis,  exhibited  a  scene  .of  patriotic  ardour 
scarcely  ever  equalled  by  Greece  or  Rome  in 
the  most  brilliant  periods  of  their  history.* 

.But,  although  loyalty  and  unanimity  pre* 
vailed  throoghont  every  part  of  Great  Britain, 
the  case  was  different  in  Ireland .  A  conspiracy, 
which  manifested  itself  in  Dublin,  produced 
th^  most  horrid  atrocities,  and  threatened  the 
most  dangerous  consequences.  The  lord  chief 
justice  Kilwarden,  a  nobleman  v^hose  public 
and  private  life  had  displayed  all  the  virtnes 
that  exalt  the  human  character,  was,  with  his 
jniy  Md,  »>«phew,  the  Rev.  A.  Wolfe,  dragged 
A.  D.  1803.  f^^  jjjg  carriage,  and  murdered  in 
the  street,  and  the  city  was  converted  into  a 
theatre  of  confusion  and  slaughter.  At  length, 
by  the  activit^s^nd  promptitude  of  govern*^ 
ment  and  the  military,  this  dangerous  insur- 
rection was  suppressed  before  it  produced  any 
further  effects.  This,  like  the  former  insur. 
rection,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  led  on  by 
a  few  restless  desperadoes.  The  respectable 
class  of  Roman  catholics,  with  the  eaii  of 
Ftngal  at  their  head,  came  forward  in  the 


^  In  the  moDtb  of  Jvee,  tbe  islands  of  SI.  LncU  ud  Tobaco  vcm 
taken  by  tlie  Englhb  under  j^neral  Grtnfield.  St.  Pierre  and  Afique- 
Inn,  near  tbe  cnast  of  Newfoundland,  were  also  captnfed« 
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most  loyal  manner^  expressiag  the  greatest 
detestation  of  these  rebellious  proceedings, 
and  offering  to  gOTernment  their  utmost  as- 
sistance. Dr.  Troy,  the  catholic  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  also  published,  and  ordered  to  be 
read  in  the  chapels  of  his  diocese,  a  loyal  and 
affectionate  address  to  the  catholics,  exhort* 
ing  them  to-regularity  and  peace.  At  lengthy 
by  the  exertions  of  government,  and  of  loyal 
individuals,  the  flames  of  rebellion  vKere  extin- 
guished ;  and  several  of  the  chiefs  being  taken, 
received  the  just  reward  of  their  crimes.* 

At  the  commencement^  of  the  year, 
the  preparations  for  invasion,  and 
those  for  resistance,  were  nearly  completed. 
The  disposeable '  force  of  France  was  about 
five  hundred  thousand  men*;  and  the  military 
strength  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  includ- 
ing the  militia,  volunteers,  and  army  of  re- 
serve, was  not  greatly  inferior.  The  British 
navy,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
shioB  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  &c.  com- 
manded the  ocean,  and  blockaded  the  enemy^s 
ports.f  Never,  at  any  former  period,  had 
Great  Britain  presented,  by  land  and  by  sea, 
so  formidable  an  appearance. 

•  See  a  detailed  accoant  of  these  transactiont  in  the  author^  Gen. 
Ritt.  of  Europe,  vol.  9.  chap.  5. 

f  The  MDher  of  wamen  and  marines,  100^000 1  expeaditoie  of  the 
aaT7,aei  1,009,190. 
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This  period  of  tremendous  preparations 
was  remarkably  barren  of  warlike  transact 
tions,  as  the  ports  of  the  enemy  were  closely 
blockaded,  and  his  menacing  flotillas  dared 
not  to  stir  beyond  the  reach  of  their  batteries. 
The  island  of  Goree  was  taken  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  by  the  French,  and  soon  after 
retaken  by  the  English.  Bat  the  courage 
and  conduct  of  captain,  afterwards  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Dance,  is  worthy  of  particular  com- 
memoration. Admiral  Linois,  who  had  taken 
several  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships, 
and  plundered  the  settlement  of  Bencoolen, 
fell  in  with  the  homeward  bound  fleet  from 
China,  consisting  of  fifteen  of  the  company's 
ships,  and  eleven  country  vessels,  the  capture 
or  destruction  of  which  would  have  been  a 
severe  blow  to  the  British  commerce.  The 
French  commander  prepared  for  the  attack  ; 
but  captain  Dance,  who  acted  as  commodore 
on  this  occasion,  instantly  bore  down  on  his 
line  in  close  order  of  battle,  and  with  his  fleet 
of  merchantmen,  put  the  hostile  squadron  to 
flight.^  By  this  bold  measure,  captain  Dance 
preserved  property,  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  from  the  grip^  of  the  enemy,  and 
gained  for  himself  immortal  renown.    So  im- 

;i.  '  «» 

•  This  Md  action  wa8perfonne4  in  U|e  IndtaiTMU  on  the  \b(A  o€ 
February,  1S04.* 
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^rtant  a  service  was  not  left  unrewarded:  he 
received  from  his  soyereign  the  honour  of 
laiighthood ;  and  the  East  India  Conkpany 
made  liberal  presents  to  the  commanders  of 
the  ships,  and  their  crews. 

While  England,  in  a  state  of  bold  defiance, 
was  waiting  ibr  the  threatened  invasion,  some 
events  of  an  extraordinary  nature  took  place 
on  the  continept.  In  the  month  of  Febrnaryy 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  famous  gene- 
ral Pichegru,*  Georges,  and  several  others, 
against  the  first  consul  of  France.  General 
Moreau  was  also  ^censed  of  being  concerned 
in  the  affair.  The  conspirators,  being  by 
some  means  betrayed,  were  arrested  at  Paris 
before  they  could  carry  their  scheme  into 
execution .  This  was  followed  by  the  tragical 
death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  who  was  seized 
on  the  19th  of  March,  in  the  neutral  territory 
of  Baden,  by  a  corps  of  French  cavalry,  and 
being  conducted  to  Paris,  was  tried  by  a  mi- 
litary tribunal  on  the  night  of  his  arrival, 
and  immediately  shot,  leaving  the  world  to 
deplore  the  fate  of  a  beloved  and  accom-^ 
plished  young  prince,  without  being  able  to 
discover  bis  crime. 


*  Pichegru  died  in  priMB,  by  what  meant  it  vnkiiown.    Georf  cs 
WM  executed,    Moreaa  wat  permitted  to  retire  to  America. 
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Id  the  month  of  May  certaia  political 
changeg  took  place  which  had  no  small  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  Earope.  Mr. 
Addington,  whose  administration  had  be^i 
both  beneficial  and  glorious  to  his  conntry, 
resigned  his  offices,  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  a 
^Mayiith,  sccoud  time  appointed^  and  the 
A.  D.  1804.   j^jgjji  honourable  W.  Dundas  was 

made  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  depart- 
mentt  But  a  much  more  important  revola* 
tion  took  place  in  the  government  of  France, 
which,  like  that  of  ancient  Rome,  was  changed 
irom  a  republic  to  a  military  monarchy.  By 
a  decree  of  the  tribunate,  and  an '^org-antc 
senatM  canmitum,^*  the  first  consul,  Napolean 
Mayistii,  Bont^parte,  was  declared  emperor 
A.  u.  1804,  ^£  ^|jg  French,  and  the  imperial 
dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  his  iamtly. 
Thttt  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  aild  lustra 
to  his  accession,  the  Pope  was  snmmooed  to 
Ptaris  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  corona*- 
tion.  And  on  the  3d  of  Deoember  Napoleoa 
was  anointed  and  crowned  emperor  of  th# 
French  by  Pius  Vll.  with  great  solemnity,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Thus  did  thb 
great  ^spirer  succeed  in  raising  himself  to  an 
elevation  which  neither  Caesar  nor  Cromwell 
durst  venture  to  ascend. 
Before  the  close  of  tlie  year  Great  Britaio 
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was  obliged  to  prepare  for  war  against  a  new 
enemy.  Spain  having  bound  herself,  by  a 
treaty,  to  furnish  the  French  republic  with 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  twentj-four 
thousand  men,  had  given  his  Britannic 
migesty  just  cause  of* complaint.  Remon- 
strances had  been  made  on  the  subject  to  his 
catholic  majesty,  without  obtaining  any  thing 
more  than  vague  and  unsatisfactory  profes* 
sions;  and  the  British  government,  perceiving 
that  the  intention  of  the  court  of  Madrid  was 
only  to  gain  time,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
treasure  ships  from  America,  resolved  on  the 
immediatecon^mencementofhostilities.  Com- 
modore Moore,  with  four  frigates,  fell  in  with 
a  Spanish  squadron  of  the  same  number  off 
Cadiz;  and  a  sharp  action  took  place,  ia 
which  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  blew  up,  and 
all  on  board  perished:  the  three  others  were 
captured,  and  proved  rich  prizes,  being  chiefly 
freighted  with  dollars.  .The  court  of  Madrid 
Dec.uth,  immediately  declared  war  against 
A.  D.  1804.  jgngiand,  and  Spain  was  thus  in- 
yolved  in  the  contest  which  soon  after  con«, 
Tulsed  all  Europe. 

The  year  that  is  now  to  pass  in 

A  D  1805  • 

review,  commenced  with  an  over^ 
tnre  of  peace  from  the  newly  created  emperor 
(^  Uue  French,  who  ought  reasonably  expect 
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that  an  ostensible  eflbrt  to  relieve  his  subjects 
from  a  burdensome  war,  would  increase  his 
popularity,  and  tend  to  confirm  bis  power. 
Jan.  7th  ^c  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to 
A.D.  id05.  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  express- 
ing a  desire  for  the  termination  of  the  con- 
test, and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
peace.  To  this  overture  his  msrjesty  returned 
for  answer,  that  there  was  no  object  which  he 
had  more  at  hedrt  than  to  procure  for  his 
subjects  the  blessings  of  peace,  founded  on 
such  a  basis  as  would  be  consistent  with  the 
security  and  interests  of  his  dominions;  but, 
that  as  these  objects  wer^  closely  connected 
with  the  general  security,  his  majesty  declined 
entering  into  any  particular  explanations 
without  previous  communication  with  his 
allies. 

The  blockade  of  the  French  ports,  though 
still  continued,  proved,  in  some  instances, 
ineffectual.  A  squadron  of  five  ships  of  the 
line  having  stole  out  from  Rochfort,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  West  Indies,  levied  large 
contributions  in  the  islands  of  Dominica  and 
St.  Christophers,  and,  after  capturing  many 
British  ^vessels,  returned  in  safety  to  France. 
But  an  armament  of  far  greater  magnitude 
March  so.  Sailed  soou  after  from  Toulon.  This 
I.  D.  1805.    flggj^  commanded  by  admiral  Ville* 
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n^ttve,  consistM  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  with 
a  number  of  frigates  and  corvettes,  having  ten 
thousand  land  forces  on  board.  Having  pro- 
ceeded to  Cadiz  he  was  reinforced  by  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
number  of  frigates,  under  admiral  Gravina, 
the  British  squadron,  employed  to  blockade 
that  port,  being  too  weak  to  prevent  the 
junction.  The  combined  fleets  immediately 
stood  out  to  sea  with  a  strong  easterly  wind, 
'  and  before  night  were  out  of  sight  of  Cadiz. 

The  scene  which  now  opens  is  distinguished 
by  transactions  that  will  be  held  in  eternal 
remembrance.  Admiral  Nelson,  %vho  was 
cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  the  Toulon  fleet  having  sailed, 
than  he  supposed  its  destination  to  be  for 
Egypt,  and  immediately  began  a  pursuit  the 
most  remarkable  that  ever  marked  the  annals 
of  naval  war.  After  visiting  Sicily  and  Malta 
he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,,  the  scene 
of  his  former  glory.  Not  learning  any  thing 
of  the  hostile  fleet,  he  retraced  his  course  back 
to  Sicily ;  but  after  cruising  ofl"  that  island 
till  the  middle  of  April,  he  discovered  the 
fallacy  of  his  conjectures,  and  was  strongly 
persuaded  that  the  enemy  had  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies.  He  therefore  directed  his  course 
for  that  quarter;  and,  after  passing  the  Straits 
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of  Gibraltar,  he  received  eertahi  infonoation 
6d  the  subject.  He  then  proceeded  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Barbadoes  and  then  to  Trini- 
dad, and  pursuing  the  enemy  from  island  to 
island  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  West 
Indian  seas,  prevented  them  from  making  an 
attack  on  any  of  the  British  possessions.  The 
French  admiral,  having  received  intelligence 
of  Nelson's  arrival  in  those  seas,  immediately 
returned  to  Europe,  being  still  pursued  by 
the  English.  The  combined  fleets,  hovrever, 
were  met  with,  off  Ferrol,  by  Sir  R.  Caldcr, 
who  was  cruising  for  that  purpose,  with 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line.  The  enemy  had  not 
less  than  twenty  sail  of  the  line;  but  not- 
withstanding this  disparity  of  force,  the 
IBritish  commander  did  not  hesitate  a  mouient 
in  bringing  them  to  action.  The  unequal 
contest  terminated  with  the  capture  of  two 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  and  had  not  the 
foggy  weather  and  their  distance  to  the 
windward  enabled  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to 
escape  to  Vigo,  the  victory  would  have  been 
complete.  About  a  week  after  this  ajfllair 
lord  Nelson  returned  from  his  chaceof  the 
July  99th,  Combined  fleets,  and  r^umed  his 
A.  D.  \m.  gtj^tion  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  just 
jrixty- three  days  after  his  departure  for  the 
^est  Indies^  having,  in  the  short  space  of  finir 
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mooths,  expWred  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  twice  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  combined  fleets  having  been  rein- 
forced by  the  squadrons  of  admirals  Grandai- 
lana  and  Goardon,  their  number  was  aug* 
mented  to  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  and 
with  this  formidable  armament  admiral  Ville- 
aeuve  entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz* 

Lord  Nelson  being  appointed  to  the  station 
where  he  was  destined  to  finish  his  glorious 
career,  disposed  his  fleet  in  such  a  manner  as. 
appeared  the  best  calculated  for  enticing  the 
enemy  out  of  port«  At  length,  seven  sail  of 
the  line  having  been  sent  to  Tetaan  for  pro« 
Tisidns  and  necessaries,  the  enemy  being 
apprized  of  the  circumstance,  and  supposinj( 
that  the  British  fleet  was  now  reduced  to 
about  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  ventured  out  to 
aea.  Admiral  Nelson  immediately  bore  a%vay 
for  the  Straits;  and,  at  length,  about  daylight 
Moiidfty,  on  the  second  morning  after  their 
▲Id.Vsos.  sailing,  the  combined  fleets  were 
discovered  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  eastward. 
Their  force  consisted  of  thirty-three  ships  of 
the  line,  of  which  eighteen  were  French  and 
fifteen  were  Spanish*  Admiral  Villenenve, 
who  did  not  appear  to  decline  the  engage- 
ment, evinced  great  judgment  and  skill  in 
the  disposition  of  hia  fleet,  which  was  drawn 
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up  in  a  close  and  compact  double  line  o4 
battle,  forming  a  crescent,  conyexing  to  the 
leeward.  The  plan  of  attack  having  been  pre-* 
viously  communicated  to  the  officers,  few  sig<« 
nals  were  necessary,  and  the  British  fleet  ad- 
Tanced  in  two  columns,oueled  by  lord  Nelson, 
in  the  Victory,  the  other  by  yice-^admiral  Col*- 
lingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  while  the 
enemy,  with  great  firmness  and  resolution, 
waited  their  approach.  About  noon,  the 
action  commenced  by  the  leading  ships  of 
the  columns  breaking  through  the  enemy's 
line.  Both  the  French  and  the  Spaniards 
displayed  a  degree  of  courage  and  skill  that 
did  them  great  honour.  But  the  attack 
proved  irresistible.  About  three  in  the  after-> 
noon,  several  of  the  enemy's  ships  having 
struck,  their  line  gave  way.  But  about  the 
middle  of  the  action,  as  lord  Nelson  was 
walking  the  quarter-deck,  he  was  wounded 
by  a  musket  shot  in  his  left  breast,  and,  in 
the  space  of  an  hour,  expired.  The  closing 
scene  of  his  brilliant  career  corresponded 
with  his  former  exploits:  his  fame  will  be 
immortal,  and  his  life  a  pattern  for  future 
commanders.  In  consequence  of  the  wound 
of  lord  Nelson,  admiral  CoUingwood  took 
the  command,  and  by  gloriously  completing 
the  victory,  shewed  himself  not  unworthy  of 
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bis  illustrious  predecessor.  Of  the  combined 
fleets,  nineteen  sail  of  the  line  were  cap- 
tured;* and  the  commander  in  chief,  admiral 
Villeneuve,  with  two  Spanish  admirals,  were 
among  the  prisoners.  After  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  carnage  was  finished,  the  British 
commander,  and  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  gene- 
rously vied  with  each  other  in  affording  every 
possible  relief  to  their  wounded  enemies,  and, 
amidst  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  war,  dis- 
played an  example  of  humanity  which  his- 
tory must  delight  to  record.  Patriotism  will 
also  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  reward  of 
martial  merit.  The  n^val  hero  was  gone  to 
*  receive  in  the  regions  of  immortality  that 
recompence  which  this  world  cannot  bestow; 
but  his  funeral  was  solemnized  with  the 
greatest  magnificence,  and  at  the  public 
expence;  and  royal  and  national  munificence 
conferred  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  on 
his  family.*!*  ^^  companions  in  aruis,  the 
partakers  of  his  toils  and  his  triumphs,  also 
shared  in  those  tokens  of  naiio  al  gratitude,:|; 


*  Admiral  Colli nf;wood*8 dispatches,  dated  Oct.  >fi.  Lond.<3  izette. 

f  The  titles  of  earl  and  viscount  were  conferred  on  bis  brother  the 
Rer.  W.  Nelson*  with  estates  for  the  sappor»  of  his  dignity.  And  ao 
annual  salary  of  £fQOO,  was  voted  for  lady  Nelson. 

t  Admiral  Colliogwood  was  raised  to  the  peera^  with  a  pensioii 
4>f  ^000.  Lord  Northesic  was  honoured  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath» 
and  a  pension.    And  4  liberal  lutMcription  was  made  for  the  inferior 
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SO  honourable  both  to  the  girers  and  the 
receivers. 

While  Great  Britain  was  thns  triamphant 
on  the  ocean,  her  projects  were  miserably 
defeated  on  the  continent.  A  stupendous 
political  and  military  plan  for  resisting  the 
exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  restoring 
the  independence  of  Europe,  had,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  been  formed  by  the 
British  government)  in  conjuction  with  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Sweden,  and  Naples.  On  the 
11th  April,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  confederated  poivers  of  the  continent 
engaged  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of 
500,000  effective  troops;  and  Great  Britain 
was  to  allow  them  a  subsidy  at  the  rate  of 
£12.  10s.  per  man.  The  sul^idj  was  made 
payable  to  Austria  from  the  1st  of  October, 
the  preceding  year,  with  a  further  sum  of  one 
million  and  a  half  as  an  earnest,  or  ^^  Premiere 
'^  mise  en  campagneJ^*  Of  the  stipulated  forces, 
Austria  engaged  to  raise  320,000,  and  Russia 
115,000,  so  that  the  whole  quota  of  the  two 
empires  amounted  to  435,000.  The  remain* 
ing  65,000  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  other 
confederates.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
continental  powers  should  not  withdraw  their 
forces,  nor  Great  Britain  her  subsidies,  till  a 
general  pacification  took  place,    with   the 
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Gomnian  consent  of  all  the  contracting  par- 
ties. The  plan  of  this  coalition,  which  was 
ably  conceived,  a^d  promised  the  most  bril- 
liant results,  may  justly  be  called  the  master- 
piece of  Mr.  Pitt's  poliey.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  extensive  schemes  ever 
devised  by  any  cabinet ;  but  through  the 
preo^itancy  of  the  Austrians,  the  tardiness 
of  the  Rttssiansi  and  the  vigorous  measures  of 
the  French  emperor,  it  failed  most  miserably 
IB  th#  execution.  After  the  Austrians  had 
experienced  a  dreadful  series  of  disasters, 
Vienna  was  obliged  to  open  her  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  The  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz^ 
foo^t  on  the  ad  of  December,  in  which  the 
combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  were 
totally  defeated  by  the  French  emperor, 
completely  dissolved  this  formidable  confe- 
deracy, and  sealed  the  destiny  of  Europe. 

Among  the  changes  which  this 
fatal  campaign  produced  on  the  cou" 
tinentf  was  the  expulsion  of  the  king  of 
Naples  from  his  capital.  On  the  very  day 
that  peace  between  France  and  Austria  was 
ratified,  the  French  emperor  issued  a  procla^ 
matian,  announcing  that  the  Neapolitan 
dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign.*     He  accord-* 

*  See  tbe  French  enperor'f  declaration  agiunBk  Kaplcf ,  December 
irrfh,  IS05. 
VOL.  II,  3  A 
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Sngly  conferred  the  crown  of  Naples  on  fai^ 
brother  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who,  being  sup* 
ported  by  a  French  army,  took  possession  of 
that  kingdom.  And  his  Neapolitan  majesty 
took  refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  squadron  and  troops  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  sonthern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  continuing  to  resist  the  invaders,  an 
expedition  was  projected  from  Sicily,  in 
order  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Calabrians 
for  restoring  their  legitimate  sovereign.  Ma- 
jor-general Sir  J.  Stuart,  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  Sicily,,  had  the  conduct  of 
this  enterprise,  the  issue  of  which  was  in  the 
highest  degree  glorious  to  himself  and  his 
army.  Having  effected  a  landing  at  St« 
Eusemia,  he  immediately  advanced  to  attack 
the  French  upder  general  Regnier,  who  oc- 
cupied a  strong  position  at  Maida.  Here  the 
troops  of  the  two  rival  nations  were  iairly 
put  to  the  trial,  and  those  of  Great  Britain 
displayed  an  indisputable  superiority.  The 
army  of  general  Regnier  consisted  of  about 
7000  veteran  troopst  that  of  general  Stuart 
was  somewhat  short  of  4800.  The  British 
troops  charging  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
put  to  flight  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
legions  of  France,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
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disparity  of  numbers,  obtained  a  decisive 
viGtoiy.  In  this  memorable  action,  which 
was  fought  on  the  4th  July,  the  loss  of  the 
French  was  estimated  at  4000  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  ;  that  of  the  English 
ivas  surprisingly  small,  being  stated  at  only 
45  killed,  and  282  wounded.*  The  immedi- 
ate result  of  this  expedition  was  equal  to  the 
most  sangaine  hopes  of  the  victors.  Within 
little  more  than  a  month,  the  French  were 
expelled  from  Calabria.  But  their  over- 
whelming  power  on  the  continent  proved 
irresistible.  Their  armies  being  strongly 
reinforced,  they  soon  recovered  their  losses; 
the  authority  of  the  new  monarch  was  estab- 
lished in  Naples;  and  the  views  of  Great 
Britain  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  protection 
^f  Sicily. 

During  these  transactions,  events  of  still 
greater  importance  took  place  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  king  of  Prussia  seized  the  elec* 
torate  of  Hanover.  This  occasioned  .a  war 
between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain;  which, 
however,  was  productive  of  no  greater  events 
than  an  interruption  of  commercial  inter-' 
course,  and  the  capture  of  a  few  Prussian 


*  See  general  Stuart'i  dbpatcbea,  dated  Jnly  6tliy  1906. 
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vessels.  In  the  middle  of  the  smnmer,  the 
Batavian  republic  was  changed  into  a  mo- 
narchy, and  on  the  24th  Jane,  Loais  Bona- 
parte was  crowned  king  of  Holland.  This 
was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
manic constitution  and  empire,  whidi  had 
subsisted  for  so  many  ages;  and  in  the  autumn 
a  war  took  place  between  France  and  Prussia, 
the  operations  and  issue  of  which  have  no 
parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  history.* 

The  chain  of  continental  operations  hare 
hitherto  led  as  from  the  history  of  domestic 
occurrences,  which  were  of  no  small  import- 
ance. On  the  8th  of  January,  Great  Britain 
solemnized  the  funeral  of  her  naval  hero,  the 
immortal  Nelson,  and  a  few  days  after  bad  to 
lament  the  loss  of  her  favourite  statesman, 
the  right  honourable  William  Pitt,  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who,  after  being  some  time  in 
a  declining  state  of  health,  died  at  his 
house  at  Putney,  on  the  23d  of  January,  in 
the  47th  year  of  bis  age.  As  an  orator  be 
was  universally  admired:  as  a  politician  his 
character  will  be  variously  depicted  by  future 
historians,  according  to  their  different  pre- 

*  As  these  mooicntoas  revolations  can  only  be  sHgbtlj  meiitioiieil 
in  this  compeodinm,  a  reference  must  be  had  to  the  author's  GenewU 
History  of  Eorope,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  where  the  anucs  and  coMcqaeocci 
are  detailed  aad  imrestlgated. 
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jttdioes  and  views*    No  minister  ever  made  a 
more  conspicuous    figure    on   the   political 
theatre,  and  impartial  history  will  always 
allow  that  he  stood  in  a  critical  situation,  in 
times  of  unparalleled  difficulty.    His  death 
caused  a  total  change  in  the  ministry.     Lord 
Grenville  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury;  earl  Fitzwilliam,  president  of  the 
council;  and  Mr.  Fox,  principal  secretary  of 
state  £(>r  the  foreign  department.  Negociations 
for  peace  immediately  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued almost  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  the 
chicanery  of  the  French  government  pre- 
vented the  return  of  that  blessing  to  Europe.* 
In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Great  Bri- 
tain made  an  important  acquisition  in  the 
aouthern  hemisphere.  On  the  10th  of  January, 
general  Baird  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  two 
officers  highly  distinguished  by  their  courage 
and  conduct  on  various  occasions,  took  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  overcoming  the 
aiM>st  formidable  difficulties.    .The  whole  loss 
on   this  occasion  amounted  to  fifteen  men 
killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded^ 
eight  missing,    and    thirty-six  drowned  in 
landing.f 

•  The  amount  of  the  wayi  and  means  for  this  year  was  j£43,6]8,47S. 
and  of  the  toppliei  £4S,G30fiOO,  excluiive  of  Ireland.  This  year  the 
act  for  limited  service  in  the  army  was  passed. 

f  See  general  Baird*B  dispatches,  dated  Capetown,  January  IStb, 
1806.— Gazette. 
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This  important  conquest  was  soon  after* 
wards  followed  by  a  considerable  advantage 
gained  by  admiral  Duckworth,  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  British  squadron,  under  his 
command,  consisting  of  seven  sail  of  the  line 
and  four  frigates,  fell  in  with  a  French  force 
of  five  ships  of  the  line.  An  action  ensued, 
and  was  obstinately  maintained  dtiring  the 
space  of  two  hours.  Three  of  the  enemy's 
ships  of  the  line  were  taken,  and  the  other 
two  being  driven  on  shore,  were  completely 
wrecked,  and  afterwards  burned. 

Aftec  the  reduction  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Sir  Home  Popham  and  general  Beres- 
ford  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  South  America.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  they  arrived  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  proceeding  up  that 
river  amidst  innumerable  difficulties,  arising 
from  the  shoals,  the  adverse  winds  and  cur- 
rents, the  foggy  weather,  and  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  charts,  at  length  came  to  an  anchor  off 
the  point  of  Quilmay,  about  four  leagues 
from  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres.*  The  Bri- 
tish troops  being  landed,  advanced  through 
a  swampy  ground  to  attack  the  village  of 
Redaction,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 


•  Sir  Home  Popham's  dispalcbes,  Jqly  6th.  So  dtflEiciilt  was  the 
•avigatioD,  that  the  squadpoa  had  been  nine  days  io  advancing  T8 
■Uc?,    Compare  general  Bercsfbrd's  diipatcbei,  Jolj  2d,  1806. 
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two  miles  from  the  place  of  disembarkation, 
^nd  occupied  bj  about  2000  militia,  who 
were  soon  put  to  dight.  General  Beresford 
then  continued  his  march,  and  having  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Rio  Chuelo,  in  the  face  of 
a  numerous  bodj  of  provincial  troops,  ad« 
Tanced  to  Buenos  A  jres.  Most  of  the  soldiers 
had  abandoned  the  town,  and  the  governor 
being  unable  make  any  resistance,  surren- 
dered on  the  38th  of  June  by  a  capitulation, 
of  which  the  principal  articles  were  security 
to  religion,  to  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  all  privat^  property.* 

The  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  glorious 
to  the  British  arms;  but  it  did  not  prove  a 
permanent  acquisition.  In  the  following 
month,  Pucridon,  one  of  the  municipality, 
applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  and  sd- 
Atess  to  excite  a  general  revolt,  and  was  ably 
assisted  by  the  exertions  of  colonel  Liniers, 
a  French  officer  in  the  service  of  Spain.  The 
business  was  skilfully  managed,  and  the  in- 
surrection was  organised  with  extreme  rapi- 
dity. General  Beresford,  with  the  British 
troops,  left  in  Buenos  Ayres,  after  making 
the  most  vigorous  efibrts,  were  overpowered 


*  The  poblic  Creasare  foood  at  Baenos  Ayres  amoanted  to  1,S01,9S3 
doUart,  of  which  1, 086,^03  were  embarked  on  board  the  Narcteoi, 
;Uie/e8t  ytu  left  in  the  tieasajy. 
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by  iiumbera»  and  compelled  to  capitulate^  on 
condition  of  marching  ont  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  being  sent  to  England  as  pri* 
•oners.*  This  capitulation,  however^  was 
violated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  detained  the 
British  troops  in  the  country.  Soon  aftm 
this  disaster,  Sir  H.  Popbam  and  lieutemuit«> 
colonel  Backhouse,  with  a  very  siaaU  fime, 
made  themselves  masters  of  Maldonado. 

But  the  British  nation,  at  this  time,  ac- 
quired, by  an  act  of  hunianity  and  jostice,  a 
glory  superior  to  that  whith  victories  and 
conquests  can  ever  confer.  Ever  since  the 
year  1788,  when  the  slave  trade  first  became 
the  sulgeot  of  parliamentary  discussion,  mea^ 
sores  hisd  been  proposed  and  bills  bad  been 
past,  in  aloBost  every  session,  for  its  better 
regulatioq,  ill  order  to  prepare  for  its  gradual 
abolition.  Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  Fox, 
and  a  number  of  other  illustrious  namea»  wove 
indefisitigable  in  their  exertions  .lor  tba^ 
benevolent  purpose.  The  great  question  wa« 
iM>t  whether  the  abolition  of  this  horrid  oom- 
merce  was,  in  an  abstracted  view,  a  desirable 
event,  a  point  on  which  all  agreed,  but 
whether  it  could  be  rendered  compatible  with 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  t  Id 

•  On  the  19tfc  of  Atifiirt,  1906. 

f  CUrkioD>9  Hilt.  Abol.  of  tbe  SUve  mOef  YOl. «.  p.  SSSb 
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iJie  oour&e  of  the  debates,  tlie  solicitor  general 
stated,  from  the  documents  before  the  house«» 
that,  since  the  year  1796,  upwards  of  three 
hundred  iind  sixty  thousand  of  the  natives  of 
Africa,  torn  from  their  country  by  the  Euro- 
peans, had  either  been  sold  into  slavery  or 
had  miserably  perished  in  their  passage-to  the 
West  Indies.^  In  the  preceding  year  the  bill, 
for  the  abolition,  viras  lost  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  only  a  small  majority.  The 
attainment  of  this  desirable  object  was  re- 
served for  Mr*  Fox  and  his  colleagues  in 
office,  supported  by  Mr.  Wiiberforce  and 
4>ther  illustrious  senators.  On  the  11th  of 
June,  a  day  sacred  to  the  recollections  of 
humanity,  the  bill,  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  was  carried  in  the  house  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  against 
fifteen  voices.^  Thus  did  the  British  ministry 
and  senate  secure  the  applause  of  all  who 
revere  the  principles  of  justice,  philanthropy, 
and  religion.  The  abolition  of  African  slavery 
will  form  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  future  historians  will  commemo- 
rate, and  millions,  yet  unborn,  will  bless  that 


*  At  a  former  period,  Mr.  Pitt  had  described  the  slave  trade  as  the 
matt  aerere  and  extensive  eakiBiity  recoid«d  ia  tlie  bittory  of  the 
world.    Clark.  Hist.  Abol.2.  p.  425. 

+  See  parliamentary  tnuiotflioiii  in  Feb.  1805,  audio  June  1806. 
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happy  period  in  which  the  indefeasible  rights 
of  human  nature  were  restored,  in  spite  of 
interest,  prescription,  and  prejudice.* 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Great  Britain 
had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  patriot  and  states- 
man, who,  in  respect  of  talents  and  virtues, 
has  had  few  equals,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  age 
or  nation  any  superior.  On  the  13th  Sept. 
Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  for  some  time  afflicted 
with  a  dropsy,  expired  without  pain,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  ju&tness  of 
his  political  views  has  been  questioned  by 
some,  and  marked  by  others  with  unqualified 
approbation.  Of  his  accomplishments,  aj  an 
orator  and  a  scholar,  no  difference  of  opinion 
seems  to  have  ever  existed.  His  disinterested 
patriotism  and  universal  philanthropy  render 
his  memory  dear  to  his  country  and  to  man- 
kind. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Fox  made  no 

A.  D.  180T.         _  ...  ,        ^  , 

alteration  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  public  affairs;  but  the  important 
question  of  catholic  emancipation  led  to  a 
change  in  the  ministry,  and  afterwards  to  the 
dissolution  of  parliament.  The  duke  of 
March  eith,  Portland  was  appointed  first  lord 
A.  D.  1807.    ^£  |.jjg  trepsury :  the  right  hon.  S. 


f  For  a  dMailed  relation  of  the  aboIHioo  of  tbe  slave  trade  tk^ 
feader  may  l^e  referred  to  Clarksoo^s  History  above  quoted. 
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Perceval  was  nominated  chancellor  and  under 
treasurer.  New  ministers  were  introduced 
into  the  other  departments,  and  several  new 
members  into  the  privy  council,  of  which 
earl  Camden  was  made  president.  The  in- 
tricate nature  and  complicated  tendencies  of 
tlie  catholic  question,  induced  the  king  to 
appeal  to  the  general  sense  of  the  nation  bj 
calling  a  new  parliament;  and  his  majesty's 
prudence,  in  adopting  that  measure,  is  worthy 
of  applause.  At  the  meeting  of  the*  new 
Jonessnd,  parliament  it  was  soon  perceived 
A,  D.  I80T.    ^jjj^^  ijjg  change  of  ministry  and  thi^ 

dissolution  of  the  former  parliament  had 
given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  projected  measure  of 
catholic  emancipation,  which  had  been  the 
favourite  object  of  those  eminent  statesipen 
Pitt  and  Fox,  bow  much  soever  they  might 
differ  in  their  opinions  on  other  political 
subjects.  The  catholic  question  is  of  too 
complicated  a  nature  for  any  discussion  in 
this  compendium ;  but  every  one  must  indulge 
a  wish  that  circumstances  could  permit  an 
extension  of  equal  privileges  without  any< 
regard  to  religious  distinctions,  and  that  all 
British  subjects,  whatever  may  be  their  theo- 
logical tenets,  may  have  only  one  political 
creed  with  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  and  attach- 
ment tq  the  constitution  for  its  fundumenta| 
firticles. 
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The  vast  and  varied  scene   of  war  and 
politics  exhibited  a  rapid  succession  of  events. 
The  year  commenced  with   the  capture  of 
Curacoa,  which  surrendered  to  captain  Bris- 
bane, by  capitulation,  after  the  lower  forts  and 
the  citadel  had  been  carried  by  assault.    The 
capture  of  that  important  settlement  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  splendid  conquest  in  South  Ame* 
rica.     A  strong  reinforcement  of  troops  from 
the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope  having  arrived  at 
Maldonado,  brigadier-general  Auchmuty  and 
admiral  Stirling  resolved  to  attack  the  im- 
portant city  and  fortress  of  Monte  Video; 
and,  on  the  18th  of  January,  a  landing  was 
effected  at  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles 
from  the  town.*     On  the  following  day,  the 
British  troops  began  to  move  towards  Monte 
Video ;  but  were  obliged  to  fight  their  way  to 
,  the  suburbs.  The  next  morning,  the  Spaniards 
made  a  sortie,  and  attacked  the  English  with 
their  whole  force,  consisting  of  about  six 
thousand  men,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery. 
A  severe  action  took  place;  and  the  Spaniards 
having  lost  about  four  hundred  killed,  and  as 
many  prisoners,  were  driven  back  into  the 
town.    The  English  immediately  commenced 
the  siege,  which  was  carried  on  with  extra- 
ordinary activity  and  vigour.     Although  a 

*  Brig.^eneral  Aochmnty's  diipatches,  dated  Feb.  6tli,  1807— «r 
•erea  miles-tee  admiral  SlirliDg'i  dispatch,  Feb.  8tb,  1807. 
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heavy  fire  was  incessantly  kept  up  from  the 
town  during  the  whole  time  of  the  siege,  a 
practicable  breach  was,  on  the  2d  February, 
effected,  and,  before  daylight,  this  important 
fortress  was  carried  by  assault.  Throughout 
the  whole  scene  of  operations  the  fleet  and 
army  acted  in  concert ;  and  both  the  naval 
and  military  officers  displayed  uncommon 
skill,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  determined 
courage.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  British 
troops  might  be  regarded  as  small,  if  we  con«> 
mder  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  en- 
counter, and  the  resistance  made  by  the 
enemy*  The  whole  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  only  five  hundred  and 
eighteen ;  but  among  these  were  several  vala* 
able  officers.  About  eight  hundred  of  the 
Spaniards  were  killed,  and  five  hundred 
wounded,  and  the  governor,  with  upwards 
of  two  thousand  officers  and  soldiers,  were 
taken  prisoners. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  naval  operations  of 
Great  Britain  were  exte^ided  to  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Propontis.  The  Ottoman  Porte, 
influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  France,  having 
commenced  hostilities  against  Russia,  at  that 
time  the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  admiral  Duck- 
worth, who  then  commanded  a  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
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Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  awing  the^ 
divan,  and  inducing  the  grand  seignor  to 
adopt  a  pacific  systi&m.  On  the  19th  of  Feb^ 
ruaiy,  a  favourable  gale  blowing  from  the 
south,  the  British  fleet  effected  the  passage  up 
the  Hellespont,  or  strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
under  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  castles; 
and  admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  destroyed  a 
Turkish  squadron,  consisting  of  one  ship  of 
the  line,  four  frigates,  and  several  brigs  and 
corvettes.  In  the  evening  of  the  21st,  the 
fleet  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  Constantinople.  Capt. 
Capel,  in  the  Endymion,  was  sent  to. convey 
the  ambassador's  dispatches,  by  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  the  Porte ;  but,  from  the  state  of  the  wind, 
and  the  strength  of  the  current,  he  found  it 
impfacticable  to  approach  within  four  miles 
of  the  city.  At  noon  the  next  day,  a  minister 
came  from  the  Porte,  from  whose  expressions 
it  appeared,  that  the  grand  seignor  was  desir- 
ous of  peace  ;  but  an  armed  and  highly  exas- 
perated populace  overawed  the  government. 
Negociation,  therefore,  proved  ineffectual; 
and  the  formidable  preparations  at  Constan- 
tinople, as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  current 
from  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  circuitous  eddies 
of  the  port,  which  rendered  it  impossible  ta 
place  the  shipping  for  an  attack  on  the  city 
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without  a  commancling  breeze,  soon  convinced 
the  British  admiral  that  nothing  could  be 
effected  by  force.*  On  the  1st  of  March,  the 
fleet  weighed  anchor,  and  on  the  following 
day  repassed  the  straits,  under  a  tremendous 
fire  from  the  castles,  and  from  other  forts 
which  had  been  erected  since  their  former 
passage.  In  going  up,  the  Brititsh  fleet  had 
found  the  fire  from  the  two  inner  castles 
extremely  severe;  but  its  effects  on  the  ship- 
ping, in  their  return,  shewed  it  to  be  doubly 
formidable,  several  of  the  stone  shot  weighing 
upwards  of  8  cwt.  By  a  singular  kind  of 
good  fortune,  however,  all  the  ships  effected 
the  passage  in  safety,  though  not  without 
considerable  damage  and  loss  of  men.  But 
the  manner  in  which  the  Turks  had  em- 
ployed so  short  an  interval  as  ten  days, 
affords  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  British 
fleet  had,  by  remaining  a  week  longer  before 
Constantinople,  allowed  them  that  time  to 
complete  their  defences  along  the  channel,  its 
return  would  have  been  rendered  impossible.^ 
This  expedition  to  Constantinople  having 

involved   Great   Britain    in  open  hostilities 

■  '         -         ' '         I  ■  ■■■  ■  I  ■-■■  ■  .ffi 

*  For  the  cnrreott  of  the  Bospboros  the  reader  may  coniult  Too  roe* 
rort*BTfBv.  9.  lett.  8.  and  a  oamber  of  other  aathon  of  a  later  period  ; 
bat  none  of  them  give  a  more  correct  description  than  Toaroefort. 

f  For  an  afcoont  of  thb  expeditioo  lee  admiral  Dnckwortb't 
diipatchci. 
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with  the  Porte,  a  small  force,  under  major- 
general  Frater,  immediatelj  sailed  from  Mes- 
sina to  Egypt,  and  took  possession  of  Alex* 
andria,  which  surrendered  on  the  ilOth  of 
March  by  capitulation,  without  making  any 
resistance.  This  success  was  soon  followed 
by  a  train  of  disasters.  The  British  troops 
having  made  two  unsuccessful  attacks  on 
Rosetta,  were  overpowered  by  the  numbers 
of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  obliged  to  re- 
treat.* A  considerable  number  of  officers 
were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Cairo*  In 
the  month  of  November  following,  a  conven- 
tion took  place:  the  Turks  restored  all  the 
prisoners,  and  the  British  troops  evacuated 

Egypt. 

In  the  month  of  June,  a  misunderstanding 
arose  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  varions  drcum* 
stances  afterwards  conCributed  to  foment. 
The  Chesapeake,  American  frigate,  being 
known  to  have  several  English  deserters  on 
board,  captain  Humphreys,  in  the  Leopard, 
was  ordered  to  search  the  vessel,  and  the 
liberty  was  to  be  reciprocal.  This  being  re- 
fused by  the  American  commander,  an  action 


•  The  loM  of  tbc  Britifh  army  from  the  10th  to  the  Slit  April,  lo* 
^luiive,  was  104  killed  and  wounded,  and  611  miisin^.  See  feaectl 
Stuart'i  letter  to  geaeral  Fraxer,  dated  S5th  April,  1807. 
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epiBued^aod  the  Chesapeake  struck  her  oeloursi 
after  haying  six  men  killed,  dhd  tirenty*oae 
wounded.  The  English  deserters  being  found| 
the  American  vessel  was  permitted  to  depart. 
This  afl^r  greatly  eKasperated  the  people  of 
America,  and  occasioned  an  interruption  of 
eommercial  interconrse  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

About  the  sanie  time  was  undertaken  th^ 
disastrous  expedition  whieh  terminated  tb^ 
operations  of  the  English  ip  theJRiodelaPlata^ 
A  respectable  armament,  under  lieutenant-- 
general Whitelocktind  rear*adminil  Murray^ 
saikd  from  Monte  Video  £6r  the  attack  of 
Buenos  Ay  res;  and,  on  the  2Sth  June,  tlie 
troops,  nearly  eight  thousand  in  number, 
effected  a  landing  at  a  small  bay  called  the 
Eneinada  de  Barragon.*  After  an  extremely 
fatiguing  march,  the  army  arrived  before 
Buenos  Ayres;  and,  ils  it  was  known  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  occupy  the  flat  roofs  of 
the  houses,  the  following  mode  of  attack  was 
adopted.f  '  The  troops  w«re  formed  in  several 

•  The  Ensinada  de  BarrngoD,  thirty  miles  to  fbe  eastward  of 
BnaiiDs  Ayres,  Is  the  srarest  plaee  where  troops  can  he  disemharkeil 
juoder  cover  of  ships  of  war.  See  lieotenant-colonel  Dorke*s  evidence 
«■  general  WhitelodTf  trial,  M  day.^Tbe  British  fonoe  whi«li 
landed  at  the  Ensinada  was  7828  men,  ezclasive  of  900  seamen.  See 
col.  Bradford's  examination  on  general  Whitelock's  trial,  IGth  day, 

f  ne  cky  and  wihurht  of  B«eaM  Ayres  are  divided  into  tqnfires 
<9f  ah0«t  14a  yardf  Mch  Ai»t  Ihe  homes  ve  very  largf  and  mfiongy 
with  flat  roofs. 

▼OL.   II.  3  B 
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divisions,  each  of  which  was  to  advance  up 
the  street  in  its  front,  till  it  arrived  at  the 
post  which  it  was  to  occupy ;  and  the  soldiers 
had  their  arms  unloaded,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  firing^  till  the  columns  should  have 
reached  their  assigned  points.  At  half  past 
July  5th,  ^1^  ^n  'h^  morniiig,  the  troops  began 
A.  D.  1807.  ^^  ^^^^  t^  j|,g  attack.     The  British 

officers  led  on  their  columns  with  the  greatest 
firmness  and  resolution ;  but  the  fire  to  which 
the  troops  were  exposed  was  extremely  de- 
structive. Grape  shot  was  poured  on  them 
from  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  vollies  of 
musketry,  with  showers  of  bricks  and  stones 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  In  the  evening 
the  British  troops  had  obtained  possession  o£ 
the  Plaza  de  Toros  and  the  Residentia ;  but 
these  advantages  had  cost  them  above  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  In  the  morning,  general 
Wbitelock  received  a  letter  from  the  Spanish 
commander,  intimating  that  from  the  exas- 
perated state  of  the  people,  he  could  nIOt 
answer  for  the  safely  of  the  prisoners,  if 
offensive  operations  were  continued.*  A  con- 
vention was  therefore  agreed  on,  the  principal 


*  The  tnrbulenee  of  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  ftod their  cJrtrenM 
avenion  to  the  EnglUh,  is  forcibly  described  io  captaia  Tetter's  ex- 
amioion  on  general  WhUclock*s  trial,  87tb  day. 
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wPtieles  of  which  were  that  a  mutual  restitU'^ 
tion    of    all  prisoners    captured    in    South 
America,  since  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, should  take  place,  and  that  the  British 
troops  should  evacuate  the  country;*     Such 
was  the  result  of  this  fatal  expedition,  which 
appears  to  have  failed  from  a  want  of  that  con- 
cert which  is  requisite  in  military  operations. 
The  columns  which  entered  the  town  were 
not  properly  supported,  and  the  commander 
in  chief  being  tried  by  a  court  martial,  was 
adjudged  incapable  of  serving  his  majesty  in 
any  military  capacity.     Circumstances,  how- 
ever,  were   such,    that   even   with  the  best 
management,  the  enterprize  must  have  fallen 
short  of  its  ultimate  object^  as  it  evidently 
appeared  on  general  Whitelock^s  trial,  that  if 
the  iSpanish  governor  had  given  up  the  town, 
the  whole  British  force  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  control  the  mass  of  armed  in- 
babitunts.f 

The  rapid  successes  of  the  French,  during 
this  and  the  preceding  campaign,  astonished 
and  overawed  the  continent  of  Europe.  After 
having  made  an  almost  entire  conquest  of 


*  Two  montbi  were  allowed  the  British  titwpi  for  the  efactuUion 
9i  Moote  Video,  which  was  to  be  left  in  its  actpal  slate,  with  all  the 
artillery  h  hich  it  had  when  taken. 

f'  See  the  evidence  of  general  Gow«r  bo  th«  16th,  and  of  f  epinul 
Anchmnty  on  the  19tb  day  of  fenemi  WMteloek's  trial. 
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the  Prussian  dominions,  the  emperor  of  the 
French  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
where  the  Russian  armies  were  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  his  progress.  In  the 
bloody  battles  of  Pnltusk  and  Eylau,  the 
fortunes  of  France  and  Russia  seemed  to  be 
equally  balanced;  but  at  length  the  fatal  day 
arrived  which  was  to  decide  the  mighty  con* 
test.*  On  the  14th  June,  1807,  the  emperor 
of  the  French  defeated,  with  a  dreadful  car- 
nage,  the  concentrated  force  of  the  Russians 
at  Friedland.  This  sanguinary  action  was 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was 
concluded  at  Tilsit  between  Russia  and 
France,  on  the  7th  of  Joly,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  between  France  and  Prussia,  on 
terms  dictated  by  the  victor.  By  one  of  the 
articles,  the  ports  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  that 
of  Dantzick,  were  to  be  shut'sgainst  the 
Vessels  and  trade  of  G^at  Britain ;  and  sub* 
sequent  events  have  authorised  a  supposition 
that  Russia  entered  into  the  same  engage- 
ment. 

The  circumstances  of  Europe  now  rendered 
it  ei^tremely  improbable  that  Denmark  should 
long  maintain  her  neutrality.     It  was  there- 


•  The  battle  of  Pakatk  vat  foi«|it  m  tiM  SfiUi  December,  1S06, 
and  that  of  Eyiaa,  Felmiarsr  7th  aad  flil^  ISCff . 
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'fore  thought  highlj  expedient  to  pi^event  the 
Danish  navy  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  emperor,  who  appears  to  have 
formed  the  design  of  turning  the  maritime 
force  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  against  Great 
Britain*.  His  Britannic  majesty,  therefore, 
requested,  in  the  most  amicable  and  conci- 
liating manner,  the  temporary  deposit  of  the 
Danish  ships  of  war  in  j^me  of  the  Britidt 
ports.  In  order  to  give  weight  to  the  nego* 
ciation,  a  formidable  naval  and  military  force 
under  admiral  Gambier  and  lord  Cathcart, 
was  sait  to  the  Baltic,  in  order  to  protect 
Denmark  against  the  resentment  of  France, 
in  case  of  an  amicable  result,  or  to  enforce 
compliance  if  her  government  should  reject 
the  proposal.  This  armament  being  arrived 
in  the  Baltic,  and  the  Danish  cabinet  refusing 
to  listen  to  the  proposed  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, the  British  troops  landed  at  Wibeck, 
about  half  way  between  Elsineur  and  Copen- 
hagen. Military  operations  soon  commenced; 
-and  the  Danish  army  was  defeated  by  general 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  a  very  consider- 
able loss.  The  British  forces  having  invented 
Copenhagen,  and  all  the  preparations  being 
Sept.  1,  completed,  the  city  was  summoned, 
A.  D.  18OT.  jijj J  ^[jg  proposals  for  an  accommo- 
dation were  renewed.    This  producing  no 
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effect,  the  bombardment  both  from  the  land 
batteries  and  the  shipping  commenced  on  the 
following  day,  and  continued  till  the  evening 
of  the  5th  September,  when  a  proposal  for  a 
capitulation  was  made  by  the  garrison.  On 
the  6th,  the  capitulation  was  agreed  on  :  the 
principal  articles  were,  that  the  ships  of  war 
of  every  description,  together  with  all  the 
naval  stores,  should  be  delivered  up  to  his 
Britannic  majesty:  that  all  other  property, 
public  and  private,  should  be  respected: 
that  all  British  property,  sequestrated  in 
consequence  of  the  rupture,  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  owners:  that  a  mutual  restitu- 
tion of  prisoners  should  take  place ;  and  that 
the  British  forces  should,  within  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  evacuate  Denmark.*  The  Danish 
government,  however,  refused  to  ratify  the 
capitulation,  and  issued  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  against  England.  But  the  occu- 
pation of  Zealand  requiring  a  greater  number 
of  troops  than  Great  Britain  could  spare  for 


«  The  loss  on  board  (he  Eogliih  fleet  during  the  siege  of  Copeo- 
iMHifeD,  was  only  |M)  l^illed  and  woapded  { that  of  ihe  amy  only  SOB 
killed,  woQDded,  and  mining,  The  Daaisb  navy  comisted  of  IS  shipt 
of  the  line,  15  frigates,  5  brigi,  and  S5  gon- boats.  The  city  suffered 
severely  by  the  bombardment.  Tb<»Qaraber  of  houses  destroyed  were 
estimated  at  400,  betides  many  others  greatly  damaged,  and  1100  of 
the  inbabitaoU  are  said  to  have  been  killed.  For  the  details  of  this 
expedition,  see  the  dispatches  of  lord  Cathcart  and  admiral  Gafflbier, 
dated  September  8th,  1807. 
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that  purpose^  the  couatry  was  evacuated  ac- 
cording to  the  convention.  This  expedition 
served  as  an  ostensible  pretext  for  the 
hostility  which  Russia  appears  to  have  me- 
ditated against  England  ever  since  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit.  On  the  31st  of  Ottober,  a  manifesta 
was  published  by  th6  emperor  A)i^s^ndefr, 
declaring  that  all  friendly  intercourse  was 
broken  off  between  Rassia  and  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  this  was  immediately  followed  bj^* 
an  imperial  ukase,  ordering  the  detention  of 
all  British  ships  and. property. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,» 
the  emperor  of  the  French  seemts  to  hav» 
aimed  at  the  annihilation  of  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the. month  of  November, 
the  preceding  yeaj-,  he  issued,  at  Berlin,  a 
decree  which  declared  the  British  islands  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  aftd  subjected  to  capture 
and  confiscation  all  neutral  vessels  that 
should  not  have  a  ^Vcertificate  of  origin," 
under  the  signature  of  the  French  consul,  at 
the  port  from  which  they  cleared  out,  attest- 
ing that  no  part  of  their  cargo  consisted  of 
Britisl|  manufacture  or  produce.  The  ciabinet 
of  London  deemed  it  expedient  to  oppose,  by 
retaliation,  this  new  and  unprecedented  mode 
of  hostility ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November, 
this  year,  were  issued  the  famous  orders  in 
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council)  declaring  Fntice,  with  all  the 
countH^  undet  her  iinmediate  power  and 
influetioe  ih  a  state  of  blockade,  and  subject- 
vtt^  to  seizure  alt  vessels  that  should  have  on 
bdlird  Atij  Sftoh  certifieate  as  was  required  by 
the  BerKh  decree^  or  that  should  trade  be- 
til^een  irt^tr)fiil  and  hoi^tile  ports,  without 
touching  at  some  port  of  Great  Britain*  The 
Berlin  dedree,  and  tbd  British  orders  in  conn*' 
di,  acting  as  a  two-edged  sword  on  nentral 
eomtn^fce,  were  extferiiely  detrimental  to  the 
Americans,  who  were  the  :general  carriers^ 
especially  of  Colonial  produce.  The  cosgress 
retaliated  by  an  embargo  in  all  the  ports  of 
the  United  Stsrtes  %  and,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  extinction  of  their  commerce,  long 
permated*  in  the  measure.* . 

The  rapid  and  unprecedented  snceesees  of 
Napoleon,  in  the  war 'against  Prussia  and 
Russia,  were  ptodoctive  bf  great  and  sioguiar 
eflflNits  on  the  polititel  and  commeroial  system 
^  Europe.  Hating  overcome  all  oppmition 
in*  the  north,  the  French  ^m^eror  was  left  at 
leisure  to  pul^soe  his  schemes  of  aggrandise- 
ment in  the  sootb«    His  armies  entered  /Bp4in, 


*    Great   apprehensioDB  were  entertained  that   by  these 
^NTciftl  rcitrictloiiii.tbe  Aiaeilcaoi'iriU  be  obliged  to  ftdopt  m  i 
lactaring  system,  which  most  be  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Grc«l 
MtntD.    itfi  Mr.  jBrovgbam^  speeeh^  April  J ,  l^OS. 
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and  having  marked  Parti^^l  for  ^is  pnff^  be 
bad  publicly  declared  itbal;  the  V'l^o^se  ^f 
Bragaaza  should  cease  t^  reiga/^f  A  F/'eaeb 
army,  under  general  Junot, ,  had  entered 
Portugal,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
November^  bad  advanced  to  Abraiites,  within 
three  days  march  of  Lisbon.  At  this  xoor- 
mentous  crisis,  the  Prince  Regent  having 
hastily  concerted  his  measures  with  lord 
Strangford,  the  British  ambass^or  at  LisboUt 
adopted  the  prudent  and  vigorous  resolution 
of  removing  the  royal  family  and  the  seat  of 
the  Portuguese  government  to  Brazil.  As  no 
time  was  left. for  delay,  the  embarkation  wa$ 
expeditiously  performed  i  and,  on  the  mornr 
ingof  the  29th,  the  Portuguese  fleetf  sailed 
out  of  the  Tagus,  having  on  bofird  the  prince 
of  Brazil,  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  family 
of  Braganza,  and  a  number  of  persons  attachecl 
to  its  fprtunes4  This  siugnlar  migration, 
which  has  no  example  in  modern,  and,  all  its 
circumstances  considered,  scarcely  any  in 
ancient  history,  \n»&  performed  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  navy.     Sir  Sidney 


»  Mo«ilfeor  of  the  ISth  November. 

f  Coosiitioi^  of  8  sbipi  of  tbe  Hoe,  viz.  one  of  S4,  four  of  74,  and 
fbtee  of  64  guns,  foor  frigates,  three  brigs,  aod  a  schooner. 

t  The  FrMich  traops  wer«  alfeady  arrived  \n  tbe  vicitiity  of  lif. 
bon,  and,  from  the  heights,  had  a  view  of  the  fleet  as  it  dropped  down 
Hie  river.    Tbey  then  entered  t  he  eity  without  opposition. 
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tSmith,  with  a  British  squadron,  accompanied 
the  royal  emigrants  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  19th  of  January  following, 
after  a  prosperous  voyage.     And    a    direct 
intercourse  being  established  between  Brazil 
and  Great  Britain,  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  British  and  Portuguese  commerce. 
The  predominating  influence  of 
France  on  the  continent,  incessantly 
produced  some  new  effect.     In  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  Austria,  hitherto  the  principal 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  went  over  to  the  side  of 
her  enemies.     The  ostensible  cause  of  this 
change  was  a  refusal,  on  thie  part  of  the  cabinet 
of  London,  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Austria 
for  a  peace  between  England  and  France. 
The  overtures  appeared,  to  the  British  minn- 
ters,  to  be  made  in  a  manner  too  vague  and 
indeterminate  to  authorize  the  opening  of  a 
negociation,  as  the  Austrian  ambassador,  the  ] 
prince  of  Stahremberg,  presented  no  authen- 
ticated document  of  a  pacific  commission 
from. the  French  government,  nor  gave  any  in- 
timation of  the  basis  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to    treat.     Under    such    circumstances    his 
majesty  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  give 
the  ambassador  any  authority  to  speak  in  his 
name  to  the  government  of  France,  although 
he  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  iato  ^ 
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ttegocintioii,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
embracing  the  interests  of  the  allies  of  both 
powers.*  Thus  terminated  this  preposterous 
attempt  at  negociation  which  seems  to  have 
failed  for  want  of  a  proper  beginning. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  a  rupture 
between  Austria  and  Great  Britain ;  but  from 
the  local  situation  of  the  two  powers  their 
forces  could  seldom  come  into  contact.f 

In  the  north  of  Europe  was  also  opened  a 
new  scene  of  hostility.  In  February,  a  Rus- 
sian army  entered  the  Swedish  province  of 
Finland,  and  war  was  reciprocally  declared  by 
the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Petersburgh.  The 
death  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  Christern  VIL 
happened  about  the  same  time;  and  the 
Feb  isth  crown  prince  ascended  the  throne 
A.  D.  1808.  by  the  name  of  Frederick  VI.  The 
accession  of  the  new  king  was  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  war- against  Sweden.^    That 

*  See  papen  reUting  to  the  correipondcoce  with  Aoitria  laid 
before  parliament,  io  January,  1808. 

f  At  this  period  all  the  ports  of  the  Baropeon  continent,  from  Con* 
staatioople  tp  Petenburgh,  were  shiit  against  the  vcswls  and  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  except  those  of  Sweden. 

t  On  the  16th  Febmary,  the  British  and  Sicilian  forces  Were  ea« 
tirely  expelled  from  Calabria.  By  a  train  of  masterly  operations, 
they  evacuated  the  fortress  of  Scylla  with  very  little  loss,  under  a 
tremendoos  fire  of  grape  shot,  shells,  &c.  from  .the  enemy's  batteries. 
The  same  month  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  fail  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  The  city  of  Rome  was  seized  by  the  French, 
and,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  rtatcs,  incorporated 
fprith  the  kiogdom  of  Italy. 
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lingdom.  beiog  now  iovolved  in  a  war  with 
Rossia^  Denmark,  and  France,  the  Swedish 
nDnarch  immediately  prepared  to  meet  the 
dangers  with  wbieh  he  was  threaten^  bj 
so  formidable  a  eoinjbinalion  of  enemies.  Bnt 
as  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  were  inade- 
quate to  the  o^ntest^  the  British  government' 
granted,  to  his.  Swedish  m^esty,  a  subsidy  of 
a  hundred  thousa«d  pounds  per  month,  and 
sent  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  with  ten  thou- 
sand land  fiorees  .on  board,  td  afford  suck 
assistance  as  the  oircumstanoes  of  the  war 
should  require*  A  disagreement,  however, 
which  arose«  between  the  Swedish  monarch 
and  the  British  general,*  in  regard  to  their 
military  plans,  prevented  their  co-operation, 
and  caused  the  return  of.the  armament.*  The 
war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was  chiefly 
confined  to  Finland,  and  to  trivial  actions 
between  their  ships  and  flotillas  in  the  Baltic: 
the  hostilities  carried  on  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  were  of  still  less  importance. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  attention  of 
Europe,  and  of  Great  Britain  in  particular, 
was  attracted  by  events  of  such  magnitude, 
and  so  contrary  to  all  expectation,  as  to  pro- 


"•  For  tbe  mUare  mnd  cwifet  of  the  dUp«te  betweea  Uw  kiss  of 
Sweden  and  Sir  J.  Moore^  see  Caaipaign  in  Spain,  p*  S,  4,  ftc. 
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duce  an  entirely  new  train  of  political  eTents^ 
and  to  open  a  new  field  for  military  opera- 
tions. To  deyelope  the  complicated  tissue 
of  court  intrigue,  of  forerign  and  domestic 
treachery,  of  royal  weakness,  and  ministerial 
profligacy,  which  led  to  the  subversion  of  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  would  be 
bere  out  of  place.*  It  suffices,  therefore,  to 
observe,  that,  after  the  emperor  of  the  French 
bad,  in  the  character  of  a  friend  and  ally,  in- 
troduced his  armies  into  Spain,  the  reigning 
monarch,  Charles  IV.  perplexed  and  harassed 
by  court  intrigues,  and  popular  turbulence, 
March  9tfa,  ^^  iuduced  or  compelled  to  resign 
A.  D.  1808.  y^j  crown  to  his  son,  the  prince  is( 
Astnrias.  The  new  king,  Ferdinand  Vil.  with 
his  father,  the  abdicajted  monarch,  the  whole 
of  the  royal  family,  and  some  of  the  principal 
^andees,  were,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  aif- 
lured  to  take  a  journey  to  Bayonne,  for  the 
purpose  of  an  interview  with  the  French  em- 
peror. Having  thus  gotten  the  two  kings  in 
his  power.  Napoleon  obliged  them  both  to 
sign  a  formal  abdication;  and  the  infants, 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  succession.    These  abdications 


•  ThcM  afkin  ave  bHefly  invcftigirted  by  thcMtbor  •f  tkii  ir«fc 
10  kit  General  History  of  Europe,  8  ? ols.  8? o.  and  itUl  more  at  laige 
lafaiiHift.  of  Spain,  STob.8fo.    Lonloa,1810. 
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and  renanciations  were  represented  as  volud* 
tary  acts ;  but  Spain,  and  all  Euix^)  viewed 
tbem  in  a  different  light.  An  imperial  decree, 
however,  was  issued,  declaring  the  throne  of 
Spain  to  be  vacant  by  the  abdication  of  the 
reigning  family.  A  junta,  composed  of  the 
partizans  of  France,  was  convened  at  Bayonne; 
and  the  French  emperor  conferred  the  crown 
Jane  6th,  ^^  Spain  on  his  brother,  Joseph 
A.  D.  1808.  Bonaparte,  who  abdicated  his  king* 
dom  of  Naples  in  favour  of  the  grand  duke  id 
Berg. 

From  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  it  was 
imagined  that  the  new  sovereign  would  meet 
with  little  opposition  in  taking  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  The  French  occcupied  all  the 
strongest  and  most  commanding  positions: 
the  main  body  of  their  army  was  stationed 
in  Madrid,  and  all  the  principal  cities  and 
fortresses  were  garrisoned  by  their  detach- 
ments. At  a  moderate  computation,  the 
French  could  not  have  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  troops  in  Spain,  and  general  Junot 
had  twenty  thousand  in  Portugal.  So  for^^ 
midable  a  force,  so  advantageously  disposed, 
seemed  to  promise  the  new  king  a  tranquil 
accession ;  but  the  news  of  the  compalsory 
renunciatidns  made  by  the  royal  family  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection.     The 
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patriotic  flame  fiirat  broke  out  in  Asturias. 
The  brave  inhabitants  of  that  province,  at  the 
time  of  the  Arabian  invasion,  preserved  by 
their  valour  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  mo« 
narchj,  and  their  intrepid  spirit  has  through 
the  long  succession  of  eleven  centuries  been 
transmitted  to  their  descendants.  From  As- 
tnrias  the  insurrection  instantly  spread  into 
Gallicia,  and  several  districts  of  Leon.  A 
provincial  junta,  assembled  at  Oviedo,  pub- 
lished a  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
France,  and  having  appointed  the  marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz  general  of  the  patriotic  army, 
sent  a  deputation  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  England.  This  request  was  readily  granted, 
and  th^  British  government  declared  itself  at 
peace  with  the  Spanish  nation.*  In  a  few 
days  the  insurrection  became  general,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain  became  a  vast 
theatre  of  war.  To  detail  the  bloody  opera- 
tions of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  is  not  the 
design  of  this  history.  It  suffices,  therefore, 
to  observe,  that  the  same  day  on  which  king 
jttivsotii,  Joseph  made  his  public  entrance 
A.  D.  1808.  jj^j^  Madrid,  was  distinguished  by 
the  surrender  of  general  Dupont  and  his 
whole  army,  to  the  Spanish  commander  Cas- 


•  See  bis  Britannic  mi^ty*!  proclnmatioB,  Jnly  401,  tSOS. 
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tanos.  The  new  monarch,  on  reeeiving  in- 
telligence of  this  disaster,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat,  after  a  residence  of  onljr  seven  days 
in  bis  capital.  Daring  the  two  months  of 
June  and  Jnlj,  the  eflTorts  of  the  Spaniards 
were  crowned  with  astonishing  soecess.  The 
French,  after  losing  fifty  thoasand  men 
killed  or  made  prisoners,*  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  capital  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  concentrate  their 
force  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro. 

At  this  important  crisis,  Portugal  followed 
the  example  of  Spain.  A  general  insarrec- 
tion  took  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdonii.  After  several  severe  conflicts  the 
French  were  expelled  from  Oporto,  Coimbra, 
and  several  other  places,  and  general  Jonot 
was  obliged  to  concentrate  his  force  in  Lisbon 
and  its  vicinit}'. 

Th^  Britisli  government  resolved  to  give 
every  possible  aid  to  the  Spanish  and  Porto- 
gnese  patriots,  and  its  intentions  met  with 
thenniversal  approbation  and  applause  of  the 
public.  Large  quantities  of  arms  had  already 
been  shipped  off  for  the  use  of  the  patriots  in 
Spain,  and  the  ministry  made  no  delay  in 
sending  a  formidable  body  of  troops  to  their 

*  Fron  a  comparisoo  of  various  documeDtSy  thii  appean  to  be  a 
moderate  and  tolerably  accorate  estimate. 


«fistftance»  But  the  want  of  a  svpreme  au- 
thority apitooptr^iojf  vmou  WKMQg  the  pro- 
viacia]  jqDt99,  pr4Matf4  ai^y  efiootual  plan 
from  being  concerted  between  the  patriots  an4 
Ahe  Britia)^  q^uM^tfUPf  .*  Besides  the  difficulty 
^rijiuig  from.  this.  ^^/^  in  their  poUticid 
system,  it  appears  th^t  the  Spaniards,  itlated 
with  thcpr  brilliant  sMCfie^ses,  rc^i4ed  tbem^ 
'>&elyiQ&:a$  fully  equfU  to  the  lasl^  pf  .eypelli^ 
tb^  m^Vkf.  In  Qon^eK}uence  of  this  i^fX  de^ 
Iwioo,  the  ps^triots  ^ecUned  the  ^fsistance  of 
the  British  forces  iq^  the  nortbi  And  recom- 
«wn#d  an  exipieditioiia  to  Portvgal.t  Great 
Britain,  complied  i^ith  the  representations  of 
t^  jjuntas^;  and^fi^e  of  fourteen  thousand 
mexi,.  .wcpmm^ndedj-  by  general  Sir  Arthur 
W^l«4eyr^MS.$ent  tOiM^atfiCouatry.  Military 
Operations :fQHimeiPQ^«>o<i  after. their  Land- 
ing; «iti4  th«  Creiieh  !g0neriiV  JU.Borde,  was, 
iifter  a  senate :actiM>n«  €<jinpfeJl]M  to  abandon 
hisj^tr«|^  positMn.Qn:.the  heights  oifBoleia. 
In  the  fiiJloiring  oi^gtit  he  effecAfd  a  junction 
wilb. general  Loison  at  Torres  Ve^rs^,  an^ 


*  The  fltete  of  the  juntai  is  w^l  described  in  Mr.  Sec.  €Aiuiihg*i 
speech,  Jaa.  1901,  1809. 

+  For  tiie  bad  effects  of  sending  an  army  to  Portogal  instead  of  the 
Kortft  of  Spain,  see  the  speeches  of  the  earls  St.  Vfineent,  Greovllle, 
and  Moira,  and  fbr  the  reasons  why  that  measure  war  adopted  see 
those  of  lords  Rawfcsbury  and  Castlereagb,  and  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Caanlng.    PiMrii4Uiieiitiiry  debates,  Janai^  19th,  1809. 

TOt.  II.  3  C 
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both  began  their  retreat  towards  Lisboir. 
The  British  army  was  also  reinforced  by  a 
body  of  troops  under  brigadier*general  Anstru- 
ther. 

The  day  was  now  approaching  that  was  to 
decide  the  fete  of  the  French  army  in  Porta- 
'gal,  and  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  I'agus.* 
Cleneral  Junot,  on  whofti  Napoleon  had  con- 
ferred'  the*  title  of  Dae  d^Abrante^^  baring 
toUected  all  his  detacbments,  attacked  the 
Aug.  81st.  British  army,  in  its  strong  position^ 
A.  i>.  iQos.  jjt  ti^g  village  of  Vimiera.  The<x>n. 
flict  was  extremely  severe;  but  at -length  the 
French,  being  every  where  repulsed,  were  com- 
pellied  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  three  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  «nd 
twenty  ^three  tumbrils -of  ammuition.f  'fhe 
military  abilities  of  th^  <iommander  in  chief 
displayed  themselves,  in  this  action,  to  great 
adi^ntage;  and  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
general  Spem^r  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  success  of  the  day.  Major* 
generals  Ferguson  and  Hill,  bagadier«geaerals 
Nightingale,   Crauford,    Fane,    Anstrutber, 


•  Tbii  Rowiao  fleet  bad  run  into  the  Tagns  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
haodi  of  the  Koglish,  when  the  rupture  look  place  between  Great 
Britain  and  Rnstia. 

f  The  loM  of  the  Boglish,  •■  atated  Ia  the  returns,  wai  740  killed* 
wounded  and  missing ;  butamoag  these  were  oian^  valaable  oficers. 
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Bowes,  and  Aokland,  added  fresh  laurels  to 
those,  they  had  before  won;  and,  in  fine,  all 
the  officers  and  soldiers  covered  themselves 
with  glory. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  general  Dai- 
ry m  pie  arrived,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
army.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  immediately 
took  place,  and  eight  days  afterwards  a  con- 
Aug.soth,  vention  was  signed  by  the  French 
A.  D.  laos.    3^  J  British  commanders. 

The  French  troops,  with  their  arms^  ammu-' 
nition,  artillery,  carriages,  horses,  military 
chest,  and  all  the  plunder  acquired  by  con* 
tributions,  wire  to  bfe  conveyed  to  France  in 
British  vessels,  without  any  restrictions  in 
regard  to  future  service.  The  Portuguese 
artillery,  &c.  with  the  military  and  taaval 
arsenals  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  English. 
No  Portuguese  was  to  be  called  to  account 
for  having  taken  part  with  the  invaders;  and 
the  British  commanders  engaged  to  prevail  on 
the  Spaniards  to  release  all  the  French  who 
had  been  arrested  in  Spain,  and  were  not 
^^  bona  fide'*  military  men.  The  Russian  fleet, 
in  the  Tagus,*  was  surrendered  to  the  British 
government  as  a  deposit,  to  be  restored  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace;  but 

.  ^  ■  ■ .  iii«  .       ^^»— «— — ■■^—^i  1 

*  The  Ranian  fleet  consisted  of  nine  ships  of  the  liae  and  a  frigate. 
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the  officcors  and  seamen,  ,\yho  were  above  five 
lihousand  six  hundred  iQ  j^umber,  were  to  be 
ii9[p^d^^^ely.  Gurri^  to  Rda^sia! 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  conveatieii 
W^r^  t\i^  atpprehend^  diffipiilty  ^of  obtaining 
prqvia»^9fi8,;^|^iippartaAeep^[tiiQe)  on  at^coiint 
of  the  sef^pif  of  ihtq  je^,  ^i|d  t^e  meaiis  which 
the  ex^nfij  b^dqf  prcftracting  his  de&oee; 
l^t  t^ey,:wexe  fa^r  from  being  satisfactory 
either  to  the  B^it;^)^  o.r  PortQguese  nation. 
Th^  .people .of  £|ig^p,^  <^usidered  the  con- 
v/ejjil{i9ff.?^>  disgrac^fij^  ppntrast  to  so  glorious 
afV,ictoi<y|.9i|d.the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
^prtugp^^, troops  entered, a  prote&t  against 
s^y  eraj^  19^  ?.^?  a^ticlejs.  Ini  CQ^isequence  ,of  this 
dis^tisi^i^iyn  a  cpurt  of  inquiry  was  instituted; 
l|ut  9n;,^^.n^nate  .i^pv^tigation  nothing  ap- 
p^red.  th^  ;h^.th?  ,le£(i4t  tendeyacy  to  crimi* 
nate.  ai^r  ,qf  ithq.geii^r^ls.  On  t^  contrary 
if.  is  retquisite  to  ohyif  py;e>  that  the  conyenticitn 
of  Cin^a,8^ye4  the.  Qityof  Lisbon  from  the 
hprro{^)OXa.si^|e^nd  the  dagger  of  deslruc- 
t^pi^,.  aq^  t that  .the  critical  state  of  $paia 
r^ndei;ed  it  highly  expedient  to  terminate,  as 
sffprn.as  pofs^ibl^  the  business  of  Portugal.* 

ji  ■    I >l    rii  ■  ■        ■ 

•  The  ibMt  fiiip«rtabi^  p«rta  of  tbe  coDveotion  of  Cintra  wert  la 
uoisoo  wiih  the  contention  of  Egypt  in  1801,  and  on  a  minute  ex* 
atfloatfdn  and  Jiisc  Mtlmate,  Ctieir  advitntaged  and  disadvantages  wiD 
appear  to  be  very  nearly  balanced. 
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A  fcKv  days  before  the  batlleof  Vimiera,  the 
patriotic  force  in  Spaia  received  a  considerable 
accession  of  strength.  Several  bodies  of  Spanish 
troops  had  been*^  furnished  by  the  court  of 
Madrid  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French.  Of  these 
right  tfiousand  Were  stationed  in  the  Danish 
island  of  Fnnen,  and  two  thousand  in  that^ 
of  Langoland.  A  negociation  being  entered 
into  by  their  general,  the  marquis  del  Romana, 
with  the  British  admiral  Keats,  in  order  to 
effect  their  liberation,  the  Spaniards,  in 
Fuhen,  seized  the  vessels  and  small  craft,  the 
Danish  troops  in  that  island  bdtig  unable  to 
make  any  opposition,  and  conveyed  themselves 
to  Langoland,  where  they  formed  a  junction 
with"  thieir  countrymen,  and  were  conveyed 
by  the  British  shipping  to  Spain.  Thus,  by 
a  well  conducted  scheme,  ten  thousand 
Spanish  veterans  rescued  themselves  from 
the  power  of  the  French  emperor,  ind  re- 
gained their  native  shores,  where  they  joined 
their  brethren  in  a(rms  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  their  country. 

After  the  convention  of  Cintra,  the  British 
army  consumed  two  months  at  Lisbon,  by 
reason  of  the  diffiulty  of  coneerting  any 
regular  plan  of  operations  with  the  divided 
authorities  of  Spain.*     But  at  length  about 

«  See  Mr.  Secrctaiy  CanDiflg's  spfecfa,  January  19tb,  1809. 
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the  ^nd  of  September,  a  sapreme  centra]  junta 
being  formed,  the  urmy  began  its  march  for 
ort.fi6di,  Spain,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
A.D.  i^.  John  Moore,  and  proceeded  in 
different  divisions  to  Salamanca.  In  the 
mjaan  while  general  Sir  David  Baird  had,  on 
jthe  13th  of  October^  -landed  a  strong  body  of 
Brirish  troops  at  Corunna,  and  after  many 
delays  and  difficulties  reached  Astorga,  But 
in  the  month  of  November  the  emperor  of 
the  French  entered  Spain,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  operations  of  the  war;  and  the  patriotic 
armies,  under  generals  Belvedere,  Blake»  and 
CastauQS,  being  successively  defeated,  Madrid 
j^  411,^  surrendered  to  his  arms.*  His  next 
A.  D.  1808.  Qbj^t  ^ag  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  British  troops.  Having  fqr  this  purpose 
put  in,  motion  his  different  divisions  under  the 
dukes  of  Dalmatia,  Abrantes,  Dantzic,  and 
Treviso,  he  himself  departed  from  Madrid  on 
the  18th  December  with  thirty-two  thousand 
infitntry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry.  Thus 
«— "-^  ■  -     I .  ■-..-1      "I.   I  I  ■  I    ■■  I 

*  The  prince  of  Caste  I  Fnmco  and  I>on.  T.  Moria,  were  sCrooglj 
•Qstiected  of  haviiig  treatonably  delivered  np  Madrid. — Vide  Ncale*t 
Letters  from  Spain  and  Portagal,  Letter  41.  p.  943,  Sir  J.  Moore 
ascribes  ail  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  not  to  any  fault  or  weak- 
ness in  tiie  people,  bot  to  tbe  want  of  energy  and  ability  in  tbe 
government.  See  letter  to  lord  Castlereagh,  dated  at  SalaroaDca,  89th 
Nov.  1S08.  General  Moore  calls  the  Spaniards  *'  a  fine  people.** 
Lett(>r  dated  Salamanca,  ^th  Nov.  Camp,  in  Spain,  p.  72  and  IS. 
See  also  his  letters  pojifoi,  and  Neale's  Letten  fVom  Spain,  dec  p.  203. 
Ibetter  3Srd. 
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llie  whole  dispostiibli^  force  of  the  French, 
forming  an  irregular  crescent,  was  marching 
in  radii  to  impose  the  British  armj.^  * 

General  Moore,  in  the  mean  while,  being 
apprized  of  the  surrender  of  Madrid,  meditated 
a  junction  with  the  marquis  Romana,  in  order 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  duke  of  Dalmatia. 
In  this  view  he  marched  to  Majorga,  and  being 
joined  by  general  Baird,  with  the  troops  froAi 
Corunna,  the  whole  British  army,  consisting 
of  twenty*three  thoosand  foot  and  upwards  of 
two  thousand  horse,  advanced  to  Sahagan.f 
Bu(  general  Moore  was  no  sooner  arrived  at 
this  station,  than  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  immedi- 
Dec.94ib,  ^^^^J  commeuccd  a  precipitate  |«-- 
A.D.1808.  treat  through  Gallicia.  The  French 
emperor  had  been  retarded  by  the  difficult 
passage  of  the  mountains  of  Gdadarama, 
which  were  covered  with  a  deep  snow,  and 
the  incessant  rains  and  overflowing  torrents 
bad  caused  a  delay  of  two  days  in  his  march. 


•  For  the  roatet  and  direct  ions  of  tbe  different  French  armict,  Ac. 
the  inquisitive  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  History  of  the  Campaign 
in  Spain,  by  J.  Mooie,  Esq.  brother  to  the  geoonl. 

f  The  author  of  the  Campaign  in  Spain  mafcet  thr  British  army 
consist  of  98,061  infantry  and  cavalry.— P.  174.  Bat  in  the  Appendix 
it  is  stated  at  a  total  of  89,350.  This  is  somewhat  ditBcuU  to  reconcile, 
and  the  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
mortality  or  any  military  events  that  had  happened. — See  Appendix^ 
p.  88  and  8S.  But  tbe  readers  of  history  most  never  expect  to  find 
clearnea  tind  precision  in  nomerlcal  statements. 
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Notwitfastapdiog  these'  difficulties  he  bad 
marched  three  hundred  mikft  from  the  18th 
December  to  the  Sd^JanMary,  whea-  he  arrived 
at  AAtoi^fi,  wh^e^  being  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Dalm8|tia»  he  had  int^eded  to  sarround  the 
British  .anmy.*  Finding,  however,  that  the 
expected  prey  had  eluded  his  grasp,  he  com« 
mitted, to  thedukes  of  Dalnalia  and  Abrantei 
the  future  opa^tioos  against  the  English. 

The  retresU;  of  the  British  army  was  at- 
teoded .  by  till  the  disasters  insqMrable  ftom 
the  rapidity  with  /iK^hich  it  was  neeeasarilj 
eonductjed,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  by 
roads,  almost tinipassaUe,  throogh  a  oonntry 
desti^ti|te  of  corn,  in,  which  the  commissariat 
could  nojt;  procure  supplies^f  Great  numbers 
9f  men,  .n^ho.  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
tl^  arm^,  were  le|i  Oin  the  lineof  m&reh,  ausd 
many  dropped  down  eadsausted  by  fatigne. 
Numbers .  of  horses  w^e  left  behind,  and  no 
lass  than  ^rtoen  .hi^idred  wese  killed,  to 
lireveut  them  from  ^ling  int^  thd  hands  of 
theenemy4  Genend  AnatrothTdied  thmngh 


•  Campaiginin  S)^l»,  f,  iOSkhii^Mtl 

f  Xcfile*!  Liters  frdin  9pain  kniT  Pbyttt|;a1.  ''Lett.  92.  p.  Sit, 
}  For  the  same  r^asoti,  two  cart  load^  of  c^lcs  filled  with  dollan 
to  the  arnoabt  Of  3^5,000.  were  rolled  down  a  hill.  A  body  of  the 
advanced  gtiard  of  the  French ,  passed  within  a  very  few  miootes. 
It  wai  afterwards  reported  by  some  pri8oners,  that  the  money  Wif 
fbnnd  by  the  Spanish  peasants.    Campai^^  in  $palii»|i.  814. 
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excessive  fiikigue;  aad  tome  acooonte  estimate 
the  loss  of  the  firilish  army^  daring  this  dis-* 
Mtrons  retreat,  at  seyen  thoasand  men, 
though  others  cojipute  it  to  a  mndi  less  aum^ 
ber.  The  English  were  constantly  harassed 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  made  freqoent 
attacks  on  its  rear;  but  were  always  repulsed 
with  loss.  At  length,  Biter  fourteen  days  of 
precipitate  and  harassing  marches,  the  army 
jftn.  nth,  reA<^bed  Coronna,  and  had  the  trans- 
A.  D.  isos.  portg  been  ready,  might  have  been 
embarked  without  further  molestation.*  But 
these  having  been  sent  to  Vigo,  to  which 
place  the  British  general  had  at  first  intended 
to  retreat,  it  %vafi  not  till  the  13th  of  January 
that  the  first  division  of  the  transports  ar- 
rived at  Corunna.  t  On  the  12th,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  enemy  reached  Betanzos,  within 
twelve  miles  of  that  place,  and  their  main 
body  cantie  up  on  the  19th.  On  the  14th  and 
15th,  th^  rest  of  the  transports  arrived,  and 
part  of  the  troops  were  embarked.  The 
French,  in  the  mean  while,  had  brought  up 
their  infiintry  in  great  force;  and  the  British 


•  The  army  Iwd  marebed  250  miles.    See  Camp,  in  Spain,  p.  SS5. 

f  Oa  the  reports  of  the  eagiaeerB,  Coraaoa  was  thoag ht  to  afbatl 
greater  conveaieDces  for  embarkation  than  Vigo,  which  presented  so 
•dTaatages  for  embarking  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  See  Campaign  in 
Spain,  p.  310,  &c.  and  Sir  J.  Moore's  lettef»  d«ted  C^raana,  IStb 
jraoiiary,  1809. 
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general^  perceiving  an  action  oaa?otdaUe, 
suspt»ided  tbe  embarkation.  On  Sundaj  the 
15tb,  the  dttke  of  Dalmatia  began  to  harass 
the  English  with  coutinoal  skiraiiybeB^  while 
be  made  his  dispositions  for  cutting  them  oflT 
from  tbe  point  of  embarkation  hy  an  impe* 
tuoua  attack.  But  general  Moore  aware  of 
bis  design,  took  tbe  necessary  precautions^ 
and  drew  up  bis  army  before  the  walls  of 
Jan.  16,  Corunna.  On  the  following  day, 
A.  D.  1809,  about  two  in  tbe  afternoon,  tbe 
French  general  gave  orders  for  tbe  attack, 
wbich  was  made  with  the  most  terrible  im« 
petuosity»  and  sustained  with  invincible 
firmness.  After  an  aclion  of  three  hours,  a 
vigorous  charge  with  the  bayonet  decided 
the  contest,  and  compelled  the  French  to 
retire.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  English  is 
computed  at  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
men,  that  of  the  enemy  remains. unknown.* 
In  the  beginning  of  tbe  action,  general  Baird, 
so  well  known  by  his  distinguished  kf^^^ry 
and  eminent  services,  received  a  wound  in  his 
arm,  which  rendered  amputation  immediately 
necessary.  Some  time  after,  general  Moore 
was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  shoulder^  of 
which  be  died  before  midnight.     He  fell  in 


•  Geoend  Hope's  ditpalcb  Co  GcoertU  Bailrd,  Jao.  ISOi,  IS09. 
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Ihe  prime  of  life;  but  he  fell  crowned  with 
laurels.  Like  Wolfe,  Abercrombie,  and  Nel- 
son, he  expired  in  |;he  arms  of  victorj  :  like 
theirs,  his  name  will  be  illustrious,  and  his 
memory  immortal.*  The  command  devolved 
on  general  Hope,  who  completed  the  victory, 
and  with  great  ability  directed  the  embarka- 
tion, which  recommenced  about  ten  o'clock 
the  same  evening,  and  before  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  was  completely  effected. 

The  most  vigorous  efforts  were  now  made 
by  the  French  for  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Feb.  nth,  Spain.  Saragossa  was  taken  after  a 
A  D.  1809.  jjj^gi  tremendous,  and,  perhaps,  unr 
paralleled  assault,  which  continued  twenty* 
two  days  without  intermission.  Several 
actions  took  place  ip  the  difi^erent  provinces 
ivith  various  success,  but  mostly  to  the  disad^ 
irantage  of  th^  Spaniards.  After  the  British 
army  h^d  .embarked  at  Corunna,  the  duke  of 
JDalmatia  marched  through  Gallicia  into 
Portugal,  and  madebimself  master  of  Oporto. 
3ut. another  formidable  armament,  consisting 
of  a|)ove  thirty  thousand  men,  arriving  from 
England,  the  generals  Wellesley  and  Beres- 


•  See  Neale*8  opioion  of  the  character  and  condvct  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  **  He  was  placed,"  lays  he,  "  io  a  sitnatios  the  roost  awfully 
responsible  that  any  British  general  has  yet  ocenpled.*"— Letters 
from  Spain  and  Portugal.    Letter  54.  p.  SSS. 
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lord  marched  against  iht^  invaders.  After  a 
train  of  active  operations,  the  dake  of  Dal*- 
matia  was  compelled  to  retire  from  Porto^l 
with  considerable  loss.  Sir  Arthur  ^ellesley, 
being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  march  into  Spain, 
advanced  as  far  as  Oropesa,  where  he  formed 
a  junciion  with  general  Cuesta,  whose  armj 
consisted  of  about  tfairty-eight  thousand  men.^ 
The  combined  British  and  Spanish  armies 
then  proceeded  to  Talavera,  where  they  took 
a  strong  position.  It  extended  nearly  two 
miles:  the  British  were  stationed  on  the  left; 
the  Spaniards  on  the  right,  in  front  of  the 
town,  and  stretching  down  to  the  I  agus.  In 
this  position  they  were  attacked  by  the 
French  army,  consisting  of  about  seventy 
thousand  men,  a  number  equal  at  least  to 
that  of  the  united  English  and  Spaniards,  and 
commanded  by  king  Joseph  in  person,  aided 
by  the  mareschals  Jourdan  and  Victor,  and 
general  Sebastiani.  In  the  dusk  of  the 
joiySTtb,  evening  the  French  began  the  en- 
A.u.  iwe.  gageiiient  by  a  cannoiiade  on  the 
left,  and  an  impetuous  charge  of  the  cavalry 
on  the  right,  in  order  to  break  the  Spanish 
infantry.  But  the  enemy  finding  himself 
unable    to   make    any   impression    on    the 

*  See  geaeral  Welliogton's  dispatches. 
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Sfyanmrdg^  directed  all  his  efforts  agaiqst  the 
£iigli(fcli«  Tbe  attacks  were  repeated  twice 
'  ia  the  night  aod  a  third  time  about  day- 
joiyseth,  break  iu  the  oaorning,  but  witboujt 
A.  D.  1800.  gucoess.  About  noon  the  Frepeb 
made  a  general  attack  on  the  British  line» 
and  although  the  S.paoiards  had,  in  the  coai- 
mencementof  the  actioUv  displayed  gr^at  ia<- 
trepidity,  the  position  of  their  arn^  was  so 
iaiportajit  that  general  Wellesley  did  not  wisli 
thetn  to  make  any  moYoment.  The  BritiMi 
tffoc^s  were,  thereforci  obliged  to  sustain  the 
whole  fonee  ol  the  attack*  Buti  after  a  mu- 
j;uinary  tMinflict  tlie  Friei^ch  were  at  length 
rfipnised,  and  retired  in  regular  orders  leaving 
behind  tbeui  sevent^n  pieoes  of  fUnnoq  and 
some  prisoaers.*  The  enemy,  however,  kept 
a  rear  guard  of  ten  thou^nd  men  on  the 
heights  qn  ^he  left  of  the  Alberobei  till  the 
night  of  the  31st  of  July,  And  the  eKtrema 
fatigue  of  the  troops,  the  want  of  provisions, 
and  the  great  number  of  \v6unded,  prevented 
the  British  army  from  making  any  movement; 
although  brigadier-general  Crautbrd  had 
joined  it  with  his  brigade  the  day  after  the 


•  The  loM  of  the  French  is  estimated  at  10,000:  thmof  the  English 
if  stated,  in  the  returos,  at  5,367,  among  whom  were  seTeral  officers  of 
high  ranJL  and  distinguished  merit.  See  lord  Wellington's  dispatches, 
SOthJnljr,  1809. 
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battle.*  The  news  of  this  brilliant  action 
excited  great  joy  in  England:  the  bonoarsof 
the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  lord  Wellington, 
were  conferred  on  general  Sir  Artbnr  Welles* 
ley,  who,  by  his  subsequent  as  well  as  bis 
former  conduct,  has  shewn  himself  worUiy  of 
those  marks  of  distinction.  A  few  days  after 
the  battle,  his  lordship  put  his  army  in 
motion  in  the  design  of  attacking  the  duke  of 
Dalmatia  before  he  could  join  marescbal 
Victory  leaving  general  Ctiesta  to  defend  the 
position  of  Talavera.  But  the  Spanish  com- 
mander having  received  information  that  the 
duke  of  Dalmatia  was  too  strong  for  the 
English,  followed  lord  Wellington,  in  order  to 
eiifect  a  junction.  Mareschal  Victor,  ad* 
vancing  at  the  same  time  in  the  rear  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  British  general  crossed  the 
Tagus  in  order  to  avoid  being  inclosed  be- 
tween two  hostile  armies.  The  wounded  were 
left  at  Talavera,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  A  variety  of  circumstances  induced 
lord  Wellington  to  retreat  to  Badajoz,  where, 
from  sickness  and  other  causes,  the  army  re- 
mained several  months  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 
During  these  .military  operations  on  the 
continent,  the  navy   of  Great  Britain  was 


•  Lord  Wellifl^on'sdiipatchei^Aiif.  11^1609. 
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employed  Id  a  great  vnriety  of  expcfdttiotis. 
In  the  begimiing  of  the  year,  the  French 
settlement  of  Cayenne  sarrend^reif  to  an 
English  and  Portuguese  force.  And 'tb# island 
of  Martiniqne  was  soon  after  conquered  by 
the  British  arms.^  Since  the  memorable 
action  of  Trafolgar,  the  fleets  of  the  enemy 
had  not  dared  to  appear  on  the  ocean.  The 
British  seabien,  ttierefore,  met  nith  fe^^  op- 
portunities^ of  acquiring  fresh  laurels;  bot 
their  dauntless  and  suceesslbl  attack .  on  a 
French  squadron  in' Basqut^*  roads,  sboued 
that  no  difficulties  could  overCoiMe  their 
enterprising  spiriti.  This  daring  exploit  was 
performed  on  the  131  b  and  13th  of  April, 
under  the  orders  of  admiral  lord  Gambier: 
the  direction  of  the  fire-ships,  &c.  was  com- 
mitted to  captain  lord  Cochrane,  who  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  on  this  occasion. 
The  British  vessels,  advancing  under  a  tre^- 
mendous  tire  from  the  batteries  of  the  i^le  of 
Aix,  destroyed  four  of  the  French  ships,  and 
forced  seven  others  on  shore  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Charente. 

About  the  end  of  September,  a  small 
English  squadron  having  sailed  from  Messina, 
recovered  from   the   French   the  islands   of 


•  Cayenne  surreodereid  oo  the  Hth  January,  aod  Martinique  on 
the  S7th  February,  1809. 
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Zaati,  Cephalpoia,  Itl^acai  &c.  and  re-estab- 
liabed  the  septinsulav  republic.  A  gallant 
action  was  ako  perforiaed  on  the  1st  of  No- 
T«mber;  a  squadron  from  Toulon^  with  sop- 
plies  for  the  .French  garrison  of  Barcelona, 
was  destroy  ed)  in  the  bay  of  Bomis,  by  detach* 
ments  from  lord  Collipgwood's  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.* 

But  the  moat  important  exp^ition  under* 
taken  by  Grea^t  Britaii^i  except  that  to  Por- 
tugal |ind  Spain^  was  the  unfortunate  attempt 
on  the  Bataviao  province  of  Zealand*  Its 
objects  were  the  destructio|i  of  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  the  conquest  of  the  island 
of  Walcberen,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  as  well^  a  powerful  diversion  in 
&vour  of  Aus.tria,'  winch  at  the  tinpe  when 
the  project  was  formed  and  the  armament 
prepared^  was  ^ngagiad  in  an  arduous  and 
doubtful  coptesi  with  France*  This  arma- 
ment,, consisting  of  a  powerful  fleett  and 
bet%veen  thirty  and  forty  thousand  land 
loreps,  under  the  command  of  lord  Chatham, 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  that  bad  ever 
been  sent  ouc  from  Great  Britain;  but  its 
destination  was  to  a  quarter  where  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  efiectual  impression. 
The  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent  had  also 


*  For  the  particslan,  tee  admiral  lord  Collingirood^s  dispatdirs 
of  the  SOth  0«tobcr  and  the  1ft  NoTember,  1809. 
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undergone  a  sudden  and  nnfavoarable  altera* 
tion.   Wken  the  British  armament  proceeded 
to  the  Scheldt,  the  contest  betireen  France 
and  Austria  was  alreadj  decided.    The  mili- 
tary state  of  the  country  was  found  to  be  very 
diflereat  front  what  it  had  been  represented ; 
and  the  commander  somi  learned  that  Ant- 
werp, instead  of  being  almost  defenceless, 
was  completdy  fortified.    Tte  fort  of  Lillo, 
and  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt^  were 
also  in  the  best  state  of  d^ace,  and  Bergen* 
op^Zoom,  and  other  fortresses,  were  reedy  tm 
pour  their  garrisons  on  the  invaders.    The 
British  general,  and  the  other  military  and 
naval  commanders,  performed  all  that  was 
possible  in  such  unfoToorable  cireumstanees. 
Thdr  attack  on  the  idand  of  Walcheren  sac« 
August  15,     €«^ded;  and  Flushing,  after  a  short 
A.  D.  %8o^.    y^^  vigoiWM  Siege,  surrendered  to 
the  Britijdi  arms.    B«t  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  and  the  accumulation  of  the 
French  and  Batavian   forces,    rendered  all 
forf her  progress    dangerous,    and    ultimate 
saccess  impossible.    According  to  the  French 
accoonts,  all  the  departments  were  in  arms: 
150,000  of  tiM  national  guards  had  put  them** 
selves  inflation:  35,000  troops  drawn  from 
the  depots,  were  assembled  in  Flanders;  and 
the  gens  d'armes  formad  a  corps  of  choice 

TOL.  II.  '       3p 
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cavalry.*  The  season  of  the  year  was  also 
an  insarmountable  obstacle  to  success,  in  a 
country  where  the  autump  is  extremely  insa- 
lubrious to  the  nativesr^nd  still  more  so  to 
strangers.  A  malignant  fever  broke  out 
among  the  British  troops,  and  made  terrible 
ravages.  The  armament,  therefore,  having 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  Flushing,  returned 
to  England.  But  the  sickness  continuing  to 
rage  among  the  troops  left  behind,  with  such 
violence  as  to  threaten  their  total  destruction, 
the  British  government  judiciously  resolved 
to  abandon  the  island  of  Walcheren;  and 
about  the  middle  of  December  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  its  pestilential  shores. 

Ever  since  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake, 
Great  Britain  had  been  on  bad  terms  with 
America;  and  the  orders  in  council  of  Novem- 
ber, 1807,  though  evidently  occasioned  by 
the  Berlin  decree,  had  contributed  to  keep  up 
the  misunderstanding.  But  during  a  great 
part  of  this  year,  negociations  were  carried 
on  for  the  re-establishment  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries.  On 
an  intimation  from  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British 
ambassador,  that  the  ordera  in  council  would 
be  speedily   revoked,    the    congress  seemed 

*  Eipose  of  thesituatloD  of  France,  Dec.  18, 1809. 
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perfectly  satisfied,  and  the  president  issued  a 
proclamation  for  renewing  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain.  Nunobers  of  American  vessels 
proceeded  to  the  British  ports,  and  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers  expected  a  lucrative  mar- 
ket for  their  merchandise.  But  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  mysterious  mistake  in  the 
negociation,  which  the  British  government 
deemed  it  expedient  to  rectify.  Mr.  Erskine 
was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
whose  mission  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  th|p 
revival  of  the  prohibitory  laws  again  put  a 
stop  to  all  commercial  intercourse  between 
America  and  Great  Britain.* 

The  commencement  of  this   year 

A.  D.  1810,  1      1    t^         1  xw, 

was  marked  by  the  capture  ot  Gua- 
daloupe,  and  of  the  Dutch  islands  of  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Eustatius  by  the  English. 
By  these  conquests.  Great  Britain  extin- 
guished the  power  of  France  and  Batavia  in 
the  West  Indies.  But  she  had  soon  to  lament 
the  loss  of  one  of  her  greatest  naval  com- 

I"  III  III  1      ■■■  I  ■     ■■» ■     ■■   I  ;     ~~T 

«  On  the  5th  Jao.  1809,  pence  was  concluded  between  Great  Bri* 
tain  and  the  Ottomon  Porte.  On  the  lOch  of  May «  Gostavus  IV.  king 
of  Sweden,  was  deposed.  A  peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia ;  and  the  Swedish  ports  were  sbut  ^ 
against  the  British  trade.  On  the  9th  April,  the  war  began  betweea 
France  and  Austria,  and  was  ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Anstriana 
at  Wagram,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  July.  In  the  beginning  o(  the  year, 
a  rupture  took  place  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the 
16(b  of  December,  the  emperor  of  the  French  and  his  consort  sepa* 
rated  by  mutual  consent. 
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manders.  Admiral  lord  CoUingwood,  the 
jtfsrchTth,  Worthy  successor  of  Nelson,  died  of 
A.  D.  1810.  ^  lingering  disease,  at  bis  station  off 
Toulon^  to  the  great  regret  of  his  country.^ 

At  this  period,  a  new  scene  attracted  the 
public  attention,  and  excited  some  commo* 
tions  in  the  British  metropolis.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
city  of  Westminster,  having  addressed  to  his 
constituents  a  letter  containing  some  expres- 
•ons  which  the  House  of  Commons  considered 
as  a  breach  of  its  privileges,  was  arrested  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  speaker,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Tower.  He  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  legality  of  the  warrant ;  and 
his  arrest  excited  a  popular  tumult,  in  which 
some  mischief  was  done,  and  a  few  lives  were 
lost  by  the  firing  of  the  military. 

The  French  carried  on  their  operations  in 
Spain  with  rapid  soccess.  Having  forced  the 
passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  provinces  of  Grenada  and 
Andalusia.  The  targe  and  opulent  city  of 
Seville  being  divided  into  factions,  and  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  surrendered  without  mak- 
ing any  resistance.    And  the  junta,  as  their 

«  Oo  the  16Ch  Blarcb,  ZfeftUuid,  OoCcb  Bntent,  aod  the  terrltoiy 
tietweeD  the  Meuse  and  the  Waal,  were  anoexed  to  Fisoce.  Oa  the 
tit  April,  (he  empieror  of  the  French  celebrated  Ms  ooptiah  with  the 
prhiccss  Marifi  Loaisa  of  Austria^  daughter  of  the  emperor  Fraiidi  If. 
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last  refuge,  retired  to  Cadiz — a  city  wfaicli, 
from  its  insular  situation,  might,  when  pro* 
tected  by  a  British  fleet,  bid  deflance  to  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while, 
general  M assena  took  the  command  of  the 
grand  army  of  France,  and  menaced  Portugal . 
Lord  Wellington  having  put  his  army  in 
motion,  in  order  to  cover  that  country,  took 
an  exceedingly  strong  position  at  Celerico  de 
la  Guarda.  The  French  having  a  superiority 
of  numbers,  employed  every  stratagem  to 
draw  the  British  and  Portuguese  army*  from 
Its  position  in  the  mountains,  and,  in  this 
view,  undertook,  successively,  the  si^es  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida.  Both  these 
places  made  a  vigorous  defence;  but  at  length 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  But  no  devices 
ef  the  enemy  could  induce  lord  Wellington 
to  hazard  an  action  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this 
campaign,  his  lordship  distinguished  himself 
as  much  by  his  prudence,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  by  his  courage  and  enterprising  genius. 
Two  of  the  ablest  military  commanders  in  the 
world,  were  now  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
it  was  ^ctremely  difiicult  to  either  to  gain 
any  advantage   by  generalship.    At  length. 


*  General  Beresford  had,  In  the  precedin|  year,  been  appointed, 
bj  the  Prioee  Regent,  comnander  in  chief  of  the  Portuguese  ara^. 
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after  various  feints  and  nianoeuyres,  the  princo^ 
of  Esling,*  with  a  division  of  20,000  men, 
Sept.  sTth,  attacked  the  combined  British  and 
A,  D.  1810  Portuguese  armies  on  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  apparently  with  the 
design  of  turning  their  left  with  his  main 
body.  The  attempt,  however,  completely 
failed.  The  .French  were  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  killed,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  wounded :  among  the  latter  were  two 
of  their  generals.  One  general,  three  colonels, 
thirty-three  other  officers,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  privates,  were  made  prisoners.f 
And  a  few  days  afterwards,  colonel  Trant, 
with  a  body  of  English  and  Portuguese,  took 
above  four  thousand  prisoners  at  Coimbra. 
The  British  general,  after  this  action^  retired 
towards  Lisbon,  and  took  an  impregnable 
position  at  Torres  Vedras,  with  his  right  ex- 
tending towards  the  Tagus.  The  prince  of 
Esling  followed  his  movements,  and  encamped 
directly  in  his  iront. 

While  the  armies  of  Great   Britain   and 
France  were  thus  employed,  one  ^  for  the  pro- 


*  Massefia  wai  first  created  duke  of  Rifoli,  and  afterwards  prince 
,of  Esling,  io  honour  of  hi^  l^ravery  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

f  The  loss  of  the  English  in  killed,  Wounded,  and  missing,  was 
only  631— «nd  that  of  the  Portugnese,  602.  In  this  action  the  Porto* 
gueie  displayed  ibe  greatest  possible  cq^rage^  even  in  charging  with 
the  bayonnet.    See  lord  Wellington's  dispatcbei  of  Oct  14th,  180^* 
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tection,  the  other  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
the  eofeebled  state  of  the  enemy's  navy  ren- 
dered the  maritime  war  necessarily  barren  of 
important   events.      Some    gallant   actions, 
however,  afforded  additional  proofs  of  the 
daring  spirit  of  British  seamen;,  and  some 
distant  expeditions  were    undertaken  with 
astonishing  success^     The  Batavian  island  of 
Amboytia,  in  the  ]£ast  Indies,  surrendered  to 
a  small  British  force  almost  without  resistance. 
But  theStb  of  August  was  distinguished  by  a 
still  more  valuable  conquest.     The  island  of 
Banda  was  taken  by  the  captains  Rench  and 
Cole,  with  a  body  of  only  one  hundred  and 
eighty  mai.  *  Having  carried  the  batteries 
and  the  citadel  by  assault,  they  prepared  to 
storm  fort  Nassau  and  the  town,  when  the 
garrison,'  consisting  of  seven  hundred  regular 
troops  and  three  hundred  militia,  surrendered 
at  discretion,  exhibiting  a  striking  contrast 
between   British    valour    and    Bataviap  co- 
wardice.    The  year  Closed  with  tb?  reduction 
of  the  important  islands   of  Bourbon   and 
Mauritius,  by  a  British  armament  under  the 
command  of  admiral  Bertie  and  major-general 
Abercrombie.     The  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  de 
France,  had  been  deemed  secure  against  every 
mode  of  attack,,  by  the  reefs  which  surround 
every  part  of  the  coast,  and  render  the  landing 
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of  ati  en^my  extremely  difficult.    Bot  ftll 
these  obstacles  wet-e  sunnottnted  by  the  dili- 
,  gence  and  skill  of  the  naval  officers;*  and  tfa« 
debarkation  being  sttccessitilly  effiH^ted^  the 
army,  after  compeliing  an  advanced  corps  of 
the  enemy  16  retire,  marched  forward  to  Pert 
Louis,  recently  named  Port  NapolMn,  which^ 
Dec.srd,     ^^^^  *^^  whoIe  islafid,  surrendered 
A.  D.  1610.    i^y  eapitulatiott.    In   the  harbour 
were  found  si^  frigates,  one  sloop  of  war^  two 
brigs,  and  five  giin-brigs,  two  English  East 
Indiamen    which    had    been  captured,  and 
twenty ^eight    merchant  yessels,   of  varioua 
burdens,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  A 
thousand  tons.    The  ordnance  consisted  of 
one  hundred    and    seventy-eight   pieoes  of 
cannon  and  thirty*one  mortars.    The  loss  of 
th^  conquerors  amounting  to  no  more  than 
twenty-si)t  kilted,  eighty  wounded,  and  forty- 
five  missing,  was  surprisingly  small  oonsider- 
ing  the  importan<^  of  the  acquisition.     Pott 
Louis  has  an  excellent  haiPbour,  and  Mami^ 
tins  may  be  considered  as  the  Malta  of  that 
part  of  the  world.    It  hM  been  eotnpu^  that 
the  <;ruisersi  from  this  island,  have  tak«ii  Anoi 
tlie  British  East  India  company^  property  to 


•  See  i^eoeral  Abercrombie*!  diipateh  to  tht  fifht  hofidur&ble 
IpAl  Uiiil#  and  ch«  «tffl  of  IJhnrtml^  M^  P«rt  Unih  Oos.  7th,  ISW. 
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tlM  amoant  of  five  millioos  sterling  since  the 
short-lived  peace  of  Amiens.  But  as  the 
conquest  of  Banda  transfers  the  whole  of  the 
nutm^  trade  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English, 
that  of  Mauritius  has  extinguished  the  power 
0f  the  French  in  the  African  and  Indian  seas. . 

A.  D  isii  ^*^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ***®  preceding  and 
the  comniencement  of  the  present 
year  hsvo  been  marked  hj  events  of  a  nature 
•peculiarly  distressiog  to  British  feelings.  His 
miljesty,  George IIL  after  having  reigned  above 
fifty  years,  beloved  and  revered  by  his  sub- 
JeetB,  iras  seiaed  with  a  dangerous  disorder, 
which,  together  with  his  advanced  age,  ren« 
dered  it  expedient  to  exonerate  him  of  the 
4Miras  of  royalty.  After  several  weeks  spent 
in  anxious  expectation  of  his  recovery,  and 
in  parliamentary  debates  on  the  subject  of  a 
Ttgency,  it  was  at  length  resolved  that  his 
T0yal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  should  be 
requested  to  accept  that  high  office.  A 
iDumber  of  regulations  being  made,  the  prince 
accepted  the  regency,  and  his  administration 
has  hitiierto  been  extremely  successful. 

Tha  war  in  the  peninsula  was  carried  on 
with  consaderale  vigour,  and  with  various 
success.  On  the  Sd  January,  the  French 
general  Suchet  made  himself  master  of  Tor* 
tosa;  audi  on  the  asd  of  the  same  month, 
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marshal  Soult  took  possession  of  Olivenca. 

On  the  same  day,    Spain  sustained  a  great 

loss  in  the  death  of  the  brave  marqnis  de 

Roraana,  who  suddenly  expired  at  his  head* 

quarters  at  Cartaxo.     And,  within  less  than 

a  month,  his  coi*ps,  of  which  the  command 

bad  devolved   on   general  *  Mendizabel,   was 

totally  defeated  by  marshal  Soult. 

Amidst  these  suceesses,  the   French  aims 

received  a  check  in  the  brilliant  action  which 

March  5,    *^>^^  placc  ou  the  heights  of  Bar.- 
A.  D.  i8U.  jp^g^^   jj^^j,  ^|jg  |g|gj  jg   Leon.     An 

expedition  sailed  from  Cadiz,  on*  the  USth 
February,  under  th^  command  of  lieutenant- 
general  Graham,  who  disembarked  a  body  of 
English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  at  Alge- 
siras.  The  object  of  this  armament  was  to 
attack  the  French,  who  were  employed  in  the 
isiege  of  Cadiz ;  and  the  landing  being  eflected 
on  the  28th,  the  allied  army  arrived,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5tfa  March,  on  the  low  ridg^ 
of  Barrosa,  about  four  miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santi  Petri*  This 
ridge  extends  inland  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
continuing  on  the  north  the  extensive  heathy 
plain  of  Chiclana.  A  large  forest  of'pines, 
skirting  the  plain,  and  encirding  the  height 
at  some  distance,  terminated  at  the  river,  the 
intermediate  Space  between  the  north  side  of 
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the  height  and  the  forest  being  uneven  and 
broken  ground.     In   this  situation,   general 
Crraham  and  the  Spanish  commander,  general 
La  Penas,  found  that  circumstances  obliged 
them  to  attack  the  French  armj,  commanded 
by  marshal  Victor,  and  consisting  of  about 
8000  men,  formed  in  two  divisions.     A  well 
conducted  and  successful  attack  on  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  lines  uear  Santi  Petri,  by  the 
vanguard'  of  the  Spaniards,  under  brigadier- 
geileral  Ladrizabel,  opened  the  communica- 
tion with  the  Isla  de  Leon.     General  Graham 
then  moved  down  from  the  position  of  Barrosa 
to  the  Torre  de  Bermesa,  about  the  half  way 
to   the  Santi    Petri,  in  order  to  secure  the 
communication  across  that  river,  over  which 
a    bridge    had    been    recently    constructed. 
This  position  occupied  a  narrow  woody  ridge, 
the  right  extending  to  the  sea,  the  left  ialling 
down  to  the  Almanza  creek,  on  the  edge  of  a 
marsh.  While  making  this  movement,  general 
Graham  received  notice  that  the  enemy  had 
appearedTn  force  on  the  plain  of  Chiclana,  and 
was  advancing  towards  the  heights  of  Barrosa. 
The  British  commander  considering  that  po- 
sition as  the  key  to  Santi  Petri,  immediately 
made  a  counter-march,  in  order  to  support 
the  troops  left  for  its  defence.     But  befqts 
thjs  corps  could  completely  disentangle  i^wr 
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.  from  the  wood,  the  troops  od  the  ridge  of 
Barrosa  were  seen  retiring,  while  the  left 
wing  of  the  eaemj  was  rapidlj  ascending. 
At  the  same  time,  his  right  wing  was  posted 
OQ  the  plain  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  A 
retreat  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  superior  in 
nnmbers,  and  in  such  a  position,  woold  have 
exposed  the  allies  to  great  danger.  General 
Graham,  therefore,  relying  on  the  courage  of 
the  British  troops,  regardless  of  the  number 
and  position  of  the  enemy,  datermiaed  on  an 
immediate  attack.  Major  Duncan  opened  a 
powerful  battery  of  ten  guns  on  the  enemy's 
centre.  Brigadier-general  Dilkes,  with  the 
brigade  of  guards,  lieutenant-colonel  Brown's 
flank  battalion,  lieutenant-colonel  Norcott's 
two  companies  of  the  second  rifle  corps,  and 
m^or  Acheson,  with  a  part  of  the  67th  foot, 
(separated  from  the  regiment  in  the  wood) 
formed  on  the  right.  Colonel  Wheatley's 
brigade,  with  three  companies  of  the  Cold« 
stream  guards,  under  lieutenant-coloncji  Jack- 
son, (separated  likewise  from  his  battalion  in 
the  wood)  and  lieutenant-coloncd  Barniurd's 
flank  battalion  formed  on  the  left.  As  soon 
as  the  infantry  was  thus  hastily  arrangedt 
the  artillery  adranced  to  a  more  favourable 
atP^ition,  and  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire, 
inti^  right  wing  pfoeeeded  to  the  attack  of 
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general  Rufin's  division  on  the  hill,  while 
lieutenant-colonel  Barnard's  battalion,  and 
lieutenant*colonel  Bushe's  detachment  of 
Portuguese,  were  warmly  engaged  with  the 
enemy's  tirailleurs.  At  the  same  time,  general 
Laval's  division,  notwithstanding  the  havoc 
made  by  major  Duncan's  battery,  advanced 
in  very  imposing  massess,  opening  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry.  The  left  wing  of  the  Bri- 
tish now  advanced,  keeping  up  a  constant 
fire;  and  a  most  determined  charge  by  the 
three  companies  of  guards,  and  the  67th  regi« 
ment,  supported  by  all  the  remainder  of  the 
wing,  decided  the  defeat  of  general  LavaPs 
division.  The  eagle  of  the  8th  regim^pt  of 
light  infantry,  which  suffered  exceedingly, 
was  taken  by  major  Gobgh.  The  attacks 
were  strenuously  supported  by  colonel  Bel- 
son  and  lieutenant-colonel  Prevost.  The 
right  wing  of  the  British  was  equally  success* 
ful:  the  enemy  met  general  Dilkes  on  the 
ascent  of  the  hiH,  and  the  contest  was  san- 
guinary ;  but  the  undaunted  perseverance  of 
the  brigade  of  guards,  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Browne's  battalion,  and  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Norcott's  and  major  Acfaeson^s  detachment, 
surmounted  every  obstacle ;  and  general 
Rutin's  division  being  driven  from  the  bdghts, 
left  behind  two  pieces  of  cannon,    in  lem 
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than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  commence-^ 
nient  of  the  action,  the  enemy  was  in  fall 
retreat.  But  the  exhausted  state  of  the  allies, 
after  so  unequal  a  contest,  rendered  pursuit 
impossible.  The  French  lost  on  this  occasion 
about  3000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
with  one  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  their 
ammunition  waggons,  and  a  number  of  horses. 
General  Bellegarde,  chief  of  the  stafF,  an 
aid-du-camp  of  marshal  Victor,  one  colonel, 
with  many  other  officers,  were  killed,  and 
several  wounded  and  taken:  among  the  latter 
were  the  general  of  division  Rufin,  and  the 
general  of  brigade  Rousseau,  who  soon  after 
died  of  his  wounds.  The  loss  of  the  English 
amounted  to  about  1343  killed  and  wounded, 
among  whom  were  several  valuable  officers.* 
The  number  of  French  engaged  in  this  action 
was  not  less  than  8000,  all  of  them  well 
appointed,  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and 
ably  commanded:  the  English  were  only  3000, 
and  the  whole  allied  force  did  not  amount  to 
6000:  nothing  less  than  the  greatest  exertions, 
and  the  invincible  bravery  of  every  officer 
and  soldier,  could  have  beeh  successful  against 
so  formidable  an  enemy,  occupying  so  ad* 


•  Str  R.  Keatt  very  ably  secooded  tbe  operations  of  the  army  on 
this  occasiou  i  and  a  small  body  of  seamen  and  marines  stormed  and 
dismantled  the  warki  of  the  eaemy  at  the  mooth  of  the  Ooadaletr. 
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vautageous  a  position.  Geueral  Graham 
finding  it  impossible  to  procure  supplies, 
ivithdrew  the  day  foll:>wing  across  the  Santi 
Petri,  and  after%vards  retnrned  to  Cadiz. 

About  the  same  time  that  general  Graham 
obtained  this  glorious  victory,  general  Mas- 
s^na  began  his  retreat  from  Santarem,  where 
he  had  never  been  able  to  attack  lord  Wel- 
lington with  any  prospect  of  success.  On  the 
11th  March,  the  van.guard  bf  lord  Wellington 
attacked  Massena's  rear  near  Pombal,  and 
drove  it  from  its  position.  But  this  success 
of  the  allies  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss  of  Badajoz,  which,  on  the  same 
day,  surrendered  to  iparshal  Soult  after  a 
vigorous  resistance. 

While  these  military  transactions  took 
place,  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  was 
gallantly  supported  in  a  naval  engagement, 
which,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  was 
scarcely  less  glorious  than  those  of  the  Nile 
and  Trafalgar.  A  French  and  Italian  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  five  frigates,  one  corvette, 
one  brig,  two  schooners,  one  gun-boat,  and 
one  xebec,  with  500  troops  on  board,  sailed, 
on  the  11th  March,  from  Ancona,  and  on  the 
13th,  fell  in  with  captain  Hoste,  who  had 
under  his  command  four  small  ships  of  war 
carrying,  in  the  whole,  880  men  and  124  guns. 
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The  hostile  squadron  had  272  gans  and  S655 
men,  including  the  500  land  forces  intended 
to  garrison  the  island  of  Lissa.  Relying  on 
this  superiority  of  strength,  the  enemy,  on 
descrying  the  British  squadron,  formed  in  two 
divisions,  and  instantly  bore  down  to  the 
attack.  The  British  Une,  led  by  captain 
Hoste,  in  the  Amphion,  of  32  gnns  and  254 
men,  was  formed  by  signal  in  the  closest  order 
for  th^eir  reception.  At  nine,  a.  m.  the  action 
commenced.  The  conflict  was  extremely  san- 
guinary ;  but,  after  continuing  till  three,  p.m. 
it  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  ene^ 
my^s  squadron  :  two  of  their  frigates  were 
taken  :  their  commodore^s  vessel  ran  ashore, 
and  blew  up ;  and  another  of  their  frigates 
struck,  but  afterwards  escaped.  Their  com- 
mander, M.  Dubourdieu,  a  mebber  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  was  killed  in  the  action, 
after  a  display  of  intrepidity  and  skill  which 
greatly  redounded  to  his  hononr^^and  ren- 
dered the  success  of  the  British  more  glorions. 
This  brilliant  victory  was  obtained  with  the 
loss  of  50  officers  and  seamen  killed,  and  150 
wounded.* 

The  grand   French  army,  under  general 

■■■"■■  '  li       ■■'  I  j      '         r 

•  In  tfiif ,  m4  tiM  fottMlQi;  year,  wmmj  tOm  MW«it  •syMli 

were  perfBm^d  by  oar  naval  oficeii,  of  which  the  limits  of  this  < 

pefldtam  do  aot  permit  a  particular  aieation. 
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Massena,  continuing  its  retreat  through  Por- 
tugal, was  closely  pursued  by  lord  Welling- 
ton.    On  the  35th  March,  general  Beresford 
attacked  the  advanced  guard  of  marshal  Mor- 
tier,  and  pursued  it  to  the  gates  of  Badajoz, 
On  the  3d  April,  lord  Wellington  attacked 
the  rear  of  Massena's  army ;    and,  after  a 
spirited    conflict,   the   French  position  was 
carried  by  the  bayonet.    General  Beresford 
forced  Olirenca  to  capitulate  on  the  15th  of 
April.*     And,  on  the  3d  of  May,  lord  Wel- 
lington   was    attacked    by   Massena  in   his 
position  of  Fueiite  de  Honore.     In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  the  French  gained 
some  advantages  ;  but  were  at  length  obliged 
to  repass  the  Agueda,  without  being  able  to 
throw  a  body  of  troops  into  Almeida,  which 
appears  to  have  been  their  object.     On  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  May,   the  garrison  of 
Almeida  succeeded  in  evacuating  the  place, 
and  blowing  up  the  fortifications,  in  view  of 
the  English  army. 

Numerous  skirmishes  took  place  between 
the  out-posts  of  the  French  and  allied  armies: 
the  former  in  rapid  retreat— the  latter  in  full 
pursuit :  such  being  ordinary  occurrences  of 


♦  On  the  lOth  April,  the  CataloDians  took  Fig;iiera9  by  surprife, 
having  maintained  an  intelligence  with  the  Italian  troops  in  the  place. 
They  are  aatd  to  have  put  all  the  French  to  the  sword. 

VOL.  II,  3  B 
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war,  cannot  claim  any  ample  space  in  his- 
tory.* But  an  actioa  of  very  considerable 
importance  took  place  between  general  Beres- 
ford  and  marshal  Soult.  On  the  8th  May, 
general  Bei^esford  had  invested  Badajoz,  and 
repelled,  though  not^ without  some  loss,  the 
sorties  of  the  garrison.  But  the  siege  was 
scarcely  commenced  before  the  British  com- 
mander received  intelligence  from  general 
Blake  that  marshal  Soult  had  left  Seville  on 
the  10th  with  15,000  men,  and  was  marching 
to  the  relief  of  Badajoz.  On  the  night  of  the 
I2th  of  May  he  again  received  information 
from  different  quarters  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  French  general,  which  left  no  room  to 
doubt  of  his  intentions.  In  consequence  of 
this  advice  general  Beresford  immediately 
suspended  his  operations  against  Badajoz, 
removed  the  battering  cannon  and  stores  to 
Elvas,  and  being  joined,  on  the  14th,  by  the 
Spanish  generals  Blake  and  Castanos,  he  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  enemy.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  15th  the  duke  of  Dalmatiaf  appeared  in 
front  of  the  allies  with  a  force  of  about 
20,000  men,  having  been  joined,  in  his  march. 


*  General  Massena  conducted  his  retreat  in  the  most  able  maaocrf 
bat  the  desolation  which  marked  bis  route  tarnished  the  glory  of  his 
military  character. 

f  Marshal  Soalt. 
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by  5,000  troops,  which  composed  the  corps  of 
general  Latour  IVf  aubourg.  On  the  morning 
of  the  16th  the  allied  army  completed  iti^  dis- 
positions for  receiving  the  enemy,  being 
formed  in  two  lines  on  a  rising  ground, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  small  river 
Albuera.*  The  French  general  did  not  long 
delay  the  attack:  at  eight  o'clock  his  army  was 
observed  to  be  in  motion ;  and  his  cavalry  was 
seen  passing  the  river  at  some  distance  above 
the  right  of  the  allies*  Shortly  after  he  moved 
a  strong  forceof  cavalry  and  two  heavy  columns 
of  infantry  directly  towards  their  front,  as  if  to 
attack  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albuera.  At 
the  same  time  he  %vas  tiling  the  principal  body 
of  his  infantry  over  the  river  to  the  right,  under 
cover  of  his  cavalry ,  which  was  greatlysuperior 
to  that  of  the  allies;  and  it  soon  appeared  to  be 
his  intention  to  turn  their  right  flank.  At 
May  16th,  ^*"^  o'clock  he  began  the  attack, 
A.  D.  1811.  ^hich  was  bravely  sustained  by  the 
allies.  The  conflict  was  extremely  sanguinary, 
and  the  various  attacks  and  evolutions  dis- 
played, on  both  sides,  great  intrepidity  aild 
consummate  skill.  The  British,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  troops  valiantly  and  glori- 


•  Several  of  the  Spanish  corps,  although  they  made-forced  marches, 
were  not  able  to  join  the  army  till  the  middle  of  the  night  preceding 
the  battle.    See  general  Beresford*8  letter  dated  May  I8th,  181 1 . 
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ously  maintained  the  honour  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  After  a  well  contested 
day  victory  declared  for  the  allies.  But 
general  Beresford,  considering  his  inferiority 
in  cavalry,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard 
a  pursuit,  and  contented  himself  with  driving 
the  French  across  the  Albnera.  This  brilliant 
victory  cost  the  allies  no  fewer  than  4537  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  among  whom 
were  many  officers  of  merit  and  distinction.* 
The  enemy  had  five  generals  killed  or 
wounded,  and  his  loss  was  estimated  at 
nearly  9000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 
Marshal  Soult  retired  to  the  ground  which  be 
had  occupied  previous  to  the  battle,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  began  bis  retreat  to 
Seville,  leaving  Badajoz  to  its  fate.  That 
important  fortress  was  again  invested  by 
general  Beresford ;  and  lord  Wellington  ad- 
vanced with  the  grand  army  to  superintend 
the  operations.  The  British  general  made 
two  unsuccessful  assaults  on  the  fort  of  St. 
Christoval ;  and  about  the  middle  of  June  he 
found  it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege  in  con- 
sequence of  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  of 
Soult  and  Marmont. 


«  The  loss  of  the  Spanish  corps  under  geoeral  Blake,  which  wai 
▼ery  severe,  is  not  included. 
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The  operations  of  the  Spaniards,  in  other 
,  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  marked  with  dis- 
aster. Oh  the  2Sth  of  June  general  Suchet 
took  Terragona  by  assault.  On  the  1st  of 
July  general  Blake  was  repulsed  by  the 
French  in  an  attack  on  Niebla.  On  the  9th 
of  August  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  defeated  the 
army  of  Murcia  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baza;  but  on  the  14th  the  Spaniards  sur- 
prised the  French  in  Santander.  On  the  19th 
of  the  same  month  Figueras  was  retaken  by 
the  French  general  Macdonald,  after  a  long 
and  very  difficult  blockade ;  and  on  the  25th 
general  Dorsenne  defeated  the  Spanish  general 
Abadia  in  the  vicinity  of  Astorga. 

While  such  was  the  fluctuating  state  of  the 
war  in  Spain,  Great  Britain  was  making  an 
important  and  splendid  acquisition  in  a  re^ 
mote  quarter  of  the  globe.  An  expedition 
was  fitted  out  by  lord  Minto,  governor 
general  of  India,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
island  of  Java.  The  squadron  was  commanded 
by  rear-admiral  Stopford,  and  the  army  by 
general  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty.  The  landing 
was  effected  on  the  4th  of  August,  without 
opposition,  at  the  village  of  Chillingworth, 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Batavia. 
The  first  step  of  the  British  general  was  to 
reconnoitre  the  road  by  the  coast  leading  to 
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the  city,  as  he  understood  that  if  it  were  well 
defended  it  would  be  nearly  impracticable. 
On  advancing  with  the  troops,  however,  he 
met  with  no  hostile  force  to  oppose  his  pro-p 
gress;  and  the  only  obstacle  was  occasioned 
by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Anjoi  riier.  He  approached  that  river  on  the 
6th,  and  observing,  in  the  evening,  a  great  fire 
in  Batavia,  he  concluded  that  ihe  enemy  was 
about  to  evacuate  the  ?ity,*  Under  this 
imj^ression  he  directed  the  advance  of  the 
army,  under  colonel  Gillespie,  to  pass  the 
river  in  boats  during  the  succeeding  night. 
The  British  troops  lodged  themselves  in  the 
suburbs  of  Batavia;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  a  temporary  bridge  was*  hastily  coq- 
structed,  and  made^  capable  of  supporting 
light  artillery.  On  that  day  the  burghers 
applied  for  protection  and  surrendered  the 
city  without  opposition,  the  garrison  having 
retired  to  Weltevreede.  And  on  the  following 
Aug.9tb,  <J^yi  tfa®  advanced  guard,  under 
A.  D.  1811.  colonel  Gillespie,  took  possession  of 
Batavia,  which  had  so  long  been  the  capital 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  east,  and  was 
equally  famed  for  commerce,  opulence,  and 
strength. 

«  Tbey  burned  a  great  part  of  their  stores  in  the  city. 
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Early  the  next  morning  general  Auchmaty 
ordered  colonel  Gillespie,  with  his  corps,  to 
move  from  Batavia  towards  the  enemy's 
cantonment  at  Weltevreede.  The  canton- 
ment was  abandoned;  but  the  enemy  were  in 
force  a  little  beyond  it,  aind  about  two  miles 
in  advance  of  their  works  at  Cornelis.  Their 
position  was  strong  and  defended  by  an 
Abatis  occupied  by  3000  of  their  best  troops 
and  four  pieces  of  artillery.  Colonel  Gillesr 
pie  made  the  attack  with  great  spirit  and 
judgment,  and,  after. an  obstinate  resistance, 
carried  the  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Although  the  British  forces  had  hitherto 
been  successful  even  beyond  their  most  san- 
g^ne  expectation,  their  further  progress  be- 
came extremely  difficult.^  The  enemy's  army, 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  was  intrenched 
in  a  strong  position  between  the- great  river 
Jacatra  and  the  Sloken,  an  artificial  water- 
course, neither  of  which  were  fordable.  This 
position  was  inclosed  by  a  deep  trench, 
strongly  palisadoed:  seven  redoubts  and  many 
batteries  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  occu- 
pied the  most  commanding  grounds  within 
the  lines.  The  fort  of  Cornelis  was  in  the 
centre,  and  all  the  works  were  defended  by  a 
numerous  and  well  organized  artillery.  The 
excessive  heat  of  the  season,  and  the  insuffi- 
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cient  numbers  of  the  British  troops,  precluding 
the  expediency  of  making  regular  •approaches, 
general  Auchniuty  resolved  on  an  immediate 
assault.  Preparatory  to  this  measure,  he 
erected  some  batteries,  in  order  to  disable 
the  principal  redoubts,  and,  during  two  days, 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  fit>m  twenty  IS-pounders, 
and  eight  mortars  and  howitzers.  The  enemy, 
at  the  same  time,  brought  thirty*-four  heavy 
guns,  18,  24,  and  39^pounders,  to  bear  on  the 
English  batteries.  But  by  the  well  directed 
fire  of  the  British  seamen,  the  enemy's  guns 
were,  on  the  evening  of  the  i25th,  completely 
silenced. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  26th,  the  assault 
was  made.  The  enemy  was  prepared  for  the 
combat,  and  general  JansenSt  the  commander 
in  chief,  was  in  the  redoubt  where  it  com- 
menced. Colonel  Gillespie  advancing  under 
a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  shot  and  musketry, 
carried  with  the  bayonet  one  of  the  redoubts. 
Colonel  Gibbs  assaulted  and  carried  another 
in  the  same  manner;  but,  at  the  instant  of  its 
capture,  a  tremendous  explosion  of  the  maga- 
zine of  this  work,  (whether  accidental  or 
designed  is  not  known)  destroyed  a  number 
of  the  pfficers  and  men,  who  were  crowded 
on  the  rampart  just  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 
Another  redoubt  was  assaulted  and  carried 
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* 

by  lieutenant-colonel  M'Leod,  who  fell  in  the 
very  moment  of  victory.     The  front  of  the 
enemy's  position  was   now   open,    and   the 
troops  rushed  in  from  every  quarter.     The 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  forced  a  passage 
through  the  lines,  the  fort  of  Cornelis  was 
carried,  and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army 
was  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.     About  5000 
prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom  were  three 
generals,  thirty-four  field  officers^  and  seventy 
captains:    There  were  found  in  the  citadel 
of  Batavia,  the  arsenal  at  Weltevreede,  the 
fort  of  Cornelis,  and  on  the   batteries,  200 
brass  guns,  35  brass  mortars,  19  brass  howit- 
zers, 504  iron  guns,  and  743  brass  cannon  and 
mortars.     The  loss  of  the  English  was  com* 
paratively  small,  scarcely  amounting  to  900 
killed  and  wounded.     General  Jansen,  with 
about  fifty  horse,  the  remnant  of  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  fled  into  the  interior.     The  other 
possessions  of  the  enemy  were  soon  reduced, 
and  the  British  dominion  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  island  of  Java,  a  conquest  which 
wholly  extinguished  the  French  and  Batavian 
power  in  the  East  Indies. 

In  Spain  lord  Wellington  formed  the  block- 
ade of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber; but  on  the  25th  he  retired  from  before 
the  place.     The  rear  of  the  English  was  at-^ 
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tacked  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  duke  of 
Ragttsa.  But  the  infantry  forming  a  square, 
and  displaying  a  firm  front,  retreated  without 
being  broken.  On  the  27th  the  British  army 
quitted  its  intrenched  camp  at  Fuente 
Guinaido:  the  rear-guard  was  attacked  near 
Aldea  de  Ponte,  but  the  French  were  soon 
forced  to  retire.  On  the  28th  of  October, 
general  Hill,  who  had  under  his  command  a 
division  of  the  allied  army,  by  a  series  of  bold 
and  skilful  mancBuvres,  surprised  and  com- 
pletely routed  a  French  column  commanded 
by  general  Girard. 

About  this  time  disastrous  events  took  place 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Spain.  Marescbal 
Suchet  took  the  town  of  Murviedro;  and  on 
the  2Qth  of  September  he  invested  the  castle 
which  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Saguntum.  He  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards 
under  general  Blake  on  the  25th  of  October, 
The  French  were  victorious,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  castle  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation. On  the  26th  of  December  Marescbal 
Suchet  passed  the  Guadalaviar,  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  and  compelled  general  Blake  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Valencia.* 


•  On  the  26th  October  the  Baron  d*£ro]cs  defeated  the  French  near 
Pnigeorda. 
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The  bef>;iQnino^  of  the  year  was 

A  D  1812.  o  o  J 

distinguished  by  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  TariiTa,  which  had  been  bravely  de* 
fended  by  a  small  garrison  of  English  and 
Spaniards  from  the  20th  of  December  to  the 
4th  of  January.  But  this  success  was  counter- 
balanced by  a  loss  severely  felt  by  Spain. 
The  city  of  Valencia,  which  since  xhe  26th 
of  December  had  been  besieged  by  Mareschal 
Suchet,  capitulated  on  the  9th  of  January. 
General  Blake,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  place, 
surrendered  with  an  army  of  above  16,000 
men;  and  immence  magazines  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,* 

In  the  mean  while  lord  Wellington,  with 
the  grand  army',  was  not  inactive.  After  a 
fortnight's  siege  his  lordship  carried  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  by  assault  on  the  19th  January,  but 
not  without  considerable  loss.  General  Crau- 
ford,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  fell 
mortally  wounded  in  the  breach  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  The  Spanish  generals,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  carried  on  t^ 
war  against'the  common  enemy  with  consider-* 
able  vigour.  The  French  general  Montbrun 
was  obliged  to   retire  from  before  Alicant, 


*  Why  general  Blake,  one  of  the  moaft  distin^ished  of  all  the 
Spanish  commandera,  should  haye  imprndently  ihat  himself  np  in 
Valencia,  has  never  hceo  latiifactory  explained. 
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after  an  ineffectual  cannonade.  On  the  24th 
of  January,  the  French  attacked  general  Lacj, 
ivho  was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Altafalla, 
near  Terragona.  The  Spaniards  fought  with 
great  resolution  and  bravery;  but  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the 
French,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to 
retire  to  the  mountains.  Soon  after  this 
misfortune  the  town  of  Peniscola,  a  place  of 
great  strength,  situated  on  a  lofty  promontory, 
overlooking  the  Mediterranean,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  by  the  treachery,  it  is 
said,  of  its  governor.  On  the  16th  of  February, 
general  Ballasteros  attacked  and  defeated, 
near  Malaga,  a  column  of  French  commanded 
by  general  Maransin. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  lord  Wellington 
again  laid  siege  to  Badajoz;  and,  on  the  31st, 
the  besiegers  opened  their  tire  from  twenty-six 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  operations  were  con- 
tinued with  extraordinary  activity  and  vigour: 
new  batteries  were  opened,  and,  in  the  evcB- 
ittg  of  the  5th  of  April,  practicable  breaches 
were  effected  in  the  baslions  of  La  Trinidad 
and  Santa  Maria.  As  the  French  were 
making  the  most  formidable  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  these  breaches,-  the  British 
general  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  precipi- 
tate the  assault.     He  therefore  ^ordered  all 
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the  guns  of  the  batteries,  in  the  second  paral- 
lel, to  be  directed  against  the  curtain  of  La 
Trinidad;  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  a 
third  breach  was  effected.     At  ten  o'clock  at 
night,   the  British   troops   advanced   to   the 
assault.     Lieutenant-general  Picton  and  ma- 
jor-general Kempt  led  the  attack:  the  latter 
was  wounded  in  crossing  the  river  Rivellas ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  and  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy,  the  castle 
'  of  Badajoz  was  carried  by  escalade,  and  the 
third  division  of  the  British  armj  was  estab- 
lished in  it  at  half  past  eleven.     In  the  mean 
while,  major  Wilson,  of  the  48th,  carried  the 
ravelin  of  St.  Roque,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  major  Squire,  of  the  engineers,  established 
himself  in  that  work.     The  fourth  division, 
under  major-general  Colville,  and  the  light 
division,   under  lieutenant-colonel  Barnard, 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  breaches  in  the 
bastions  of  La  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria. 
But  although  the  attack  was  made  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity,  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  obstacles  prepared  by   the  enemy  upon 
and  behind  the  breaches,  and  so  determined 
the  resistance,  that  the  British  troops  could 
not    establish  themselves  in   the  place.     A 
great   number  of  officers  and  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded  by  explosions  at  the  top 
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of  the  breaches:  others,  succceeding  theniy 
were  cfbliged  to  give  way,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  sormonnt  the  obstacles  which  the 
enemy  had  opposed  to  their  progress.*  These 
attempts  were  repeated,  without  success,  till 
after  midnight,  when  the  commander  in  chief 
ordered   the   two  divisions  to  retire  to   the 
ground  on  which  they  had  assembled  for  the 
attack.     During   these   transactions,    major- 
general    Walker  forced   the   barrier  on   the 
road  of  Olivenca,   and  ^entered  the  covered 
way  on  the  left  of  the  bastion  of  St.  Vincente, 
close  to  the  Guadiana.     He  there  descended 
into   the  ditch,   and  escaladed  the  bastion  ; 
lieutenant-general  Leith,  supporting  this  at- 
tack with  the  38th  regiment,  under  lieutenant- 
colonel   Nugent,    and  the   15th   Portuguese 
regiment,  under  lieutenant-colonel  de  Rigoa. 
After  these  operations,  the  foarth  and  light 
divisions  being  formed  again  for  the  assault 
of  the  breaches,  the  governor,  general  Phi- 
lipon,  surrendered  the  place.     The  garrison, 
consisting  of  about  4000  men,  remained  pri- 
soners of  war.     The  return  of  ordnance  found 
in  the  place  was  133  brass  guns,  19  brass 
mortars,  20  howitzers,  5,481   muskets  with 
bayonets,   besides  an   immense  quantity  of 
f  — 

•  Lord  WelliDgtoa's  dispatches,  April  7(h,  1819. 
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powder,  balls,  shot,  shells,  and  materials  for 
making  gun  carriages.  The  capture  of  ^Ba- 
clajoz  shed  an  additional  lustre  over  the  arms 
of  the  allies;  but  the  triumph  was  purchased 
at  the  expence  of  4835  British  and  Portuguese 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  siege  and  assault. 
The  joj  which  the  British  nation  felt  at 
the  success  of  its  arms,  was  damped  bj  a 
domestic  occurrence  of  a  singular  and  melan- 
choly nature.  On  the  ,11th  of  iMay,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Perceval, 
was  assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  little  after  five  o'clock,  the 
minister  had  come  do%vn  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  his  usual  attendance  in  the  house,  and 
just  as  he  entered  the  lobby,  the  assassin, 
John  Bellingham,  who  had  taken  his  station 
on  the  side  of  the  door  next  to  the  fire-place, 
presented  a  pistol  to  his  left  breast,  and  shot 
him  through  the  heart.  iMr.  Perceval  stag- 
gered two  or  three  steps,  exclaimed  '^murder,'' 
and  fell.  An  instantaneous  agitation  and 
alarm  pervaded  the  house,  and  all  the  pas- 
sages. The  business,  which  was  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  relative  to  the  orders  in 
council,  was  suspended.  Orders  were  given 
to  shut  all  the  outside  doors,  and  that  nobody 
should  be  suffered  to  pass,  except  members  or 
ofiicers  belonging  to  the  house.    Mr.  Perceval 
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was  then  carried  into  an  appartment  on  one 
side  of  the  lobby,  apd  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched for  medical  assistance.     In  the  mean 
while,  the  assassin  was  secured.     He  made  no 
resistance,  but  acknowledged  the  crime.     On 
his  trial  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  detained 
a  pnsoner  at  Archangel,  and  afterwards  at 
St.  Petersburg,  for  a  fictitious  debt,  and  that 
after  his  return  to  England,  not  meeting  with 
the  redress  which  he  expected  from  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  he  determined  on  revenge. 
The  assassin  was  tried  and  condemned  on  the 
15th  May,  and  on  the  16thy  he  was  executed, 
meeting  his  fate  with  a  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion worthy  of  a   better  cause.     Whatever 
might  be  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
Mr.  Percevars   measures  as  a  minister,  bis 
private  character  was  a  subject  of  universal 
applause  :  the  whole  nation  expressed  senti- 
ments of  horror   at   the   catastrophe  which 
terminated  his  mortal  career;  and  parliament 
made  an  ample  provision  for  his  family. 

From  this  fatal  consequence  of  the  diaboli- 
cal passion  of  revenge,  the  public  attention 
was  called  to  more  animating  scenes.  In 
•Spain  a  brilliant  acbie%^^nient  was  performed 
by  general  I]ill,^wlio  commanded  a  separate 
division  of  the  allied  army.  That  able  and 
enterprising  officer,  after  a  march  of  seven 
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days  through  a  mountainous  and  difficult 
country,  took  Alniarez  by  assault,  destroyed 
the  enemy's  works,  and  on  the  19th  of  May 
returned  to  his  position. 

The  capture  of  Badajoz  had  left  lord  Wel- 
lington at  liberty  to  proceed  into  the  interior 
of  Spain.  Having  advanced,  almost  without 
opposition,  to  Salamanca,  the  British  army 
made  its  entry  into  that  city,  amidst  the 
plaudits  and  benedictions  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  were  in  Salamanca  three  forts,  in  which 
the  French  had  left  garrisons:  of  these  St. 
Cayatano  was  taken  by  assault;  La  Mercede 
by  escalade,  and  St.  Vicente  surrendered  by 
capitulation  on  the  27th  of  June.  A  grand 
scene  of  operations  was  soon  after  opened. 
The  French  aripy,  now  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Ragusa,*  the  prince  of  Eslingf  being 
recalled  to  Paris,  passed  the  Douro  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th  July.  A  series  of  intri- 
cate movements  commenced.  The  French  re- 
crossed  the  Douro  at  Toro  in  the  night  of  the 
16th,  and  moved  with  their  whole  force  to 
Tordesillas,  where  they  again  crossed  that 
river  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  as- 
sembled their  army  at  La  Nava  del  Rey, 
having  marched  not  less  than  thirty  iniles  in 


*  General  Mannont.  f  General  Massena. 
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the  coarse  of  the  day.  It  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  compendium  to  detail  all 
the  different  movements  of  the  two  armies 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  It 
suffices  to  say,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st  both  the  armies  crossed  the  Tormes,  the 
French  bj  the  fords  between  Alba  de  Tormes 
and  Huerta,  the  allies  by  the  bridge  of  Sala- 
manca and  the  fords  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  British  general  placed  his  troops  in  a 
position,  of  which  the  right  was  upon  one  of 
the  two  heights  called  Dos  Arapiles,  and  the 
left  on  the  Tormes  below  the  ford  of  Santa 
Martha.*  During  the  night  the  enemy  took 
possession  of  thef  village  of  Calvarosa  de 
Ariba,  and  of  the  height  near  it  called  Neustra 
Senora  de  la  Pena,  the  British  cavalry  being 
in  possession  of  Calvarosa  de  Abaxo.  Soon 
after  day-light  the  next  morning  detach- 
ments from  both  armies  attempted  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  more  distant  of  the  two 
heights  of  Arapiles.  That  point  was  gained 
by  the  French,  which  materially  strengthened 
their  position  and  increased  their  means  of 
annoying  the  allies.  This  circumstance  in- 
duced lord  W  ellington  to  make  some  altera- 
tions in  his  position;    but  from  the  various 

•  Each  »nn;  bad  left  s  considerable  hodj  of  traop*  oa  the  rigbt  of 
the  Tormei;    Lord  WeUington'*  dbpateh,  Jaly  Mtb,  1818. 
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and  complicated  movements  of  the  enemj  it 
was  extremely  dithcult  to  form  a  satisfactory 
judgment  of  bis  intentions. 

After  a  variety  of  evolutions  the  duke  of 
Ragusa  appears  to  have  determined  on  his 
j«i7  nod,  P'^^  >  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
A.  D.  i8i«.  II  jjjg,.  cover  of  a  very  heavy  cannon- 
ade,.he  extended  his  left  and  moved  forward 
bis  army.  This  extension  of  his  line  to  the 
left,  although  his  troops  still  occupied  a 
strong  position  well  defended  by  cannon, 
afforded  the  British  general  an  opportunity  of 
directing  his  attacks,  of  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  take  advantage.  The  action  soon  became 
general;  and  after  a  variety  of  attacks,  re- 
pulses and  evolutions,  which  continued  until 
night,  the  French  were  entirely  routed. 
Although  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  very 
favourable  to  the  flying  enemy,  the  number 
of  prisoners  amounted  to  about  7000,  among 
whom  were  one  general,  three  colonels,  three 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  130  officers  of  inferior 
rank.  Two  eagles,  six  colours,  11  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  several  ammunition  waggons  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  loss  of  the 
allies  amounted  to  5220  killed,  wounded,  and 

missing:*    that   of  the  enemy,  though   not 

■-"■'  ■  y-^g^^^^^^^i^ 

*  lo  thii  action  the  PortogQete  displayed  great  bratery  aad  tot- 
Uined  great  lou,  their  killed  and  woandcd  being  not  ten  than  1856. 
See  the  retoms. 
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ascertained,  must  have  been  much  more  con- 
siderable.* The  surrender  of  Madrid,  to  the 
allies,  was  one  of  the  first  consequences  of 
this  important  victory. f 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  lord 
Wellington  advanced  to  Burgos.  The  allies 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of 
some  of  th4  outwor  s,  but  failed  in  all  their 
attempts  against  the  castle,  and  at  length 
raised  the  siege  after  sustaining  a  considerable 
loss.  This  uas  the  last  military  transaction 
of  importance  that  took  place  between  the 
English  aiid  the  French  this  year  in  the 
peninsula.  .  The  different  Spanish  corps, 
however,  bad  various  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy,  and  were  often  successful;  and  the 
guerillas  carried  on  their  desultory  operations 
with  unremitting  activity.  During  the  au- 
tumn, the  French,  who  had  long  but  ineffec- 
tually besieged  Cadiz,  broke  up  from  before 
that  place,  evacuated  Seville,  Cordova,  Gre- 
nada, and  all  the  south  of  Spain,  and  the 
subsequent  movements  of  their  different 
armies  seemed  to   indicate  an  intention  of 


*  The  dnke  of  Ragasa,  (general  Marmoni)  was  seyereljr  wounded 
early  in  th^  action. 

f  Joiepb  Bonaparte  bad  marclied  from  Madrid  on  theSlstof  Joly» 
with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  it  was  said  of  2,000  horse  and  12,000  foot, 
in  order  to  join  general  Marmont ;  but  on  receiving  intelligence  Qf 
the  defeat  at  Salamanca,  he  marched  toivards  Segovia. 
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concentrating  their  force  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ebro.  A  decree  of  the  regency  and  the 
Cortez  constituted  lord  Wellington  general- 
issimo of  the  Spanish  armies.  His  lordship 
had  been  previously  created  earl  and  after- 
wards marquis  of  Wellington  and  duke  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  titles  which  he  had  nobly 
earned.  No  honours,  indeed,  could  be  too 
great  to  bestow  on  a  commander  who  had 
bafled  all  the  schemes  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
France! 

Ever  since  the  issuing  of  the  orders  in 
t  council,  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  had  been  in  a  state  approaching 
to  hostility,  and  an  action  which  took  place 
between  commodore  Rogers  and  an  English 
frigate,  an  affair  similar  to  that  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, contributed  to  widen  the  breach.  Ne- 
gociations,  however,  continued  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  summer :  the  orders  in 
council  were  suspended;  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  Americans,  who  complained  of  the 
impressment  of  their  seamen,  and  other 
grievances,  and  especially  of  the  right  claimed 
by  Great  Britain  of  searching  their  ships  for 
deserters.  On  the  subject  of  impressment,  the 
British  government  was  willing  to  afford  every 
satisfaction,  and,  in  no  case,  sanctioned  the  de- 
tention of  American  seamen,  if  proved  to  be 
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tbe  subjects  of  the  United  States.  But  Great 
Britain  could  not  accede  to  all  the  demands  of 
America,  without  renouncing  her  long  ac- 
knowledged maritime  rights.  After  long  and 
tedious  negociations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  war  faction  and  French  influence  in 
America  prevailed,  and  the  government  of  tbe 
Vaited  States  determined  on  a  rupture. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  hostilities 
commenced.  The  first  attempt  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Bqt  their 
operations  have  been  feeble  and  unsucceasfiil. 
Their  commander,  general  Hull,  surrendered 
with  his  troops  to  a  very  inferior  force. 

it  will  not  be  amiss  to  couclude  with  cast- 
ing a  glance  on  the  astonishing  events  whiefa, 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  took  place  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  which,  although  not 
within  the  province  of  British  history^  are  of 
incalculable  importance  to  British  interests, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  continent.  The  em- 
peror of  Russia,  indignant  at  the  ruin  of  the 
trade  of  his  empire,  disdained  to  submit  any 
longer  to  the  restrictions  of  the  continental 
system  established  by  the  French  emperor. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  war  between  France  and 
Russia,  attended  with  a  destruction  of  the 
human  spedes  beyond  all  example  in  modern 
times*    About  the  end  of  June,  the  emperor 
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of  the  French  entered  the  Russian  territories 
with  an  army  of  about  300,000  men,  in  the 
highest  state  of  equipment  and  discipline. 
After  being  victorious  at  the  battles  of  Drissa, 
Mohilow,  Polotsk,  Valentina,  and  Borodino^ 
he  advanced  to  Moscow,  and,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  entered  that  capital,  and  sat  do%vtt 
on  the  throne  of  the  czars.  But  the  governor 
having  caused  the  city  to  be  set  on  fire,  the 
invader  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  smoking 
ruins.  Napoleon  fixed  his  head-quarters  in 
the  Kremlin,  and  offered  peace  to  the  Russian 
monarch,  who  rejected  his  proposals.  In  this 
4situatioti,  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing supplies,  the  French  emperor  began 
his  retreat  on  the  18th  October,  exposed  to 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Russian  armies, 
collected  from  every  quarter.  In  these  bloodjr 
encounters,  the  French  were  constantly  de- 
feated ;  and  the  winter  having  set  in  somewhat 
prematurely,  and  with  a  severity  unusual  evea 
in  that  rigorous  climate^  this  immense  in- 
vading army  was  almost  totally  annihilated, 
exhibiting  a  scene  of  slaughter  and  loss,  un- 
paralleled in  the  records  of  history,  since  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  The  emperor  of 
the  French,  and  his  principal  generals,  with 
great  difficulty  escaped,  and  the  victorious 
Russians  continued,  without  opposiuon,  their 
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progress  towards  Germany,  issuing  proclama'^ 
tions,  inviting  the  Prussians  and  other  states  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  France.  The  ultimate 
consequences  of  these  unexpected  and  extraor- 
dinary events,  can  be  distinctly  foreseen  only 
by  that  providence  by  whom  they  have  been 
directed ;  but  a  change  is  already  effected  in 
the  aspect  of  Europe,  from  which  may  be 
augured  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of 
things. 

While  the  last  sheets  of  this  work  are  in  the  press^ 
intelligence  is  received  of  the  entrance  of  the  Russians 
into  Berlin,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  and  into  Ham- 
bui^h  on  the  15th,  of  their  approach  to  Dresden,  and 
the  flight  of  the  king  of  Saxony  !  Another  triumph  of 
the  British  arms  in  Canada  is  also  announced.  On  the 
22d  of  January,  1813,  the  American  general,  Win- 
chester, attacked  a  British  and  Indian  corps  of  SlOO 
men,  stationed  on  the  river  Raisin,  and  an  obstinate 
contest  ensued.  The  Americans  were  totally  routed, 
M'ith  the  loss  of  about  600  killed  and  wounded,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  is 
•  their  general. 
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